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This work sheds light on Arabian and Makkan archaeology and history. It 
delves into the known and the unknown history of Makkah, with the hope of 
revealing what was hidden from its glorious past. Hence, it is an attempt to relocate 
Makkah into world history encyclopaedia, redefining its recognized ancient 
history. The study basically endeavors to answer some questions concerning the 
indicators of archaeological finds or ancient textual records mentioning Blessed 
Makkah. It further essays to reconcile between these and the Qur’an and Sunna; 
Arabic historical records, the Bible, in addition to Ancient Egyptian, Sumerian, 
Assyrian, and Hindu texts. 


The idea of this book originated when I encountered an attack on sacred 
Makkah’s antiquity, under the contention that its history is not archaeologically 
proven. I attempted throughout the first volume of this book to negate such a 
fallacious idea by resorting to Saudi and international surveys and archaeological 
reports on the Makkan region. Fortunately, I could find a few archaeological 
resources that would help illuminate the history of this holy town. Moreover, I 
essayed to relocate some mysterious settings, placing them in their actual milieu, 
i.e., Makkah, in the second volume. I sought to provide proofs for every proposition 
in this book. Some issues are; however, nonfinalized and they still require further 
research, and these would be highlighted. 


The work started in 2010, and it was accomplished by the middle of 2021. 
Initially, I wrote a number of topics in forums and blogs, and to be honest, I 
benefited from the inputs and discussions of few members. Definitely, the flow 
of ideas should be cultivated and nurtured by the contributions of others who are 
given credit, wherever credit is due, in the course of this work. After this step, I 
decided to collect all the topics, develop them into articles, then combine them 
into a book in 2014. However, because I was totally immersed in teaching and 
supervising the MAs and PhDs of my dear students®@,, in addition to Corona 
Virus and its impacts on every aspect of our lives, the writing of this book took 
longer than I expected. 


When I thought I finished it, I started revising it, but it turned out that such 
a revision was still part of the initial task. I now confess, after rereading the 
whole piece many times, that I’m still not totally satisfied with it. Therefore, I 
don’t affirm that I’ve completed the entire task; rather I'll be working and 
revising this book till I finally believe it to be complete and autonomous. Up till 
this second, I feel that there is a lot missing. Nonetheless, I had to stop, and 
produce this work, even if I feel that I still have to reread it and add to it. I’m 
simply doing it for personal reasons, as I fear I won’t be able to complete it. 
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Therefore, this version is not by any means the final version of my work; rather, 
it is in its intermediate stage, a draft version still. More proofs that corroborate 
the history of this sacred town are still emerging; therefore, the mission is 
relentless. 


Moreover, I’ve decided, at the time being, to publish it only online, to make 
it available for every reader; because learning and knowledge should be 
accessible to everyone; neither paid for, nor rewarded. Hence, it is my intent to 
keep this ebook open access to be utilized for research work and educative 
academic purposes. Therefore, this book will not be published otherwise; unless 
it is made for nonprofit use, like this version. However, the reader is warned that 
the bibliography is not entirely configured, and the text hasn’t been fully copy- 
edited, so please forgive any typos or errors. 


Even though this book is dedicated to my beloved town Makkah, I still have 
to pay tribute to archaeologists; historians, geographists, geologists, and 
explorers, notably Saudi; but also, Arab and international. These honorable 
researchers and scholars enlightened the history of this sacred region with their 
efforts and contributions, specifically, those working under the scorching sun, 
and the dangerous harsh environments and conditions. Out of their toil, this 
humble collection of their efforts emerged, and without which the first volume 
was hardly possible, and even some parts of the second volume as well. Last but 
not least, I’m truly indebted to the enlightening websites of archive.org; Jstor, 
Researchgate, Academia; Googlebooks, Googlemaps, Dorar.net; Sunnah.com, 
Baheth.info; Almaany Dic, library.islamweb, el-Eman.com, Shamela, and 
several other similar sites that contributed greatly to my list of citations. 


Finally, I welcome your objective remarks and constructive comments to 
improve this work; for Makkah is not solely a sacred Islamic city, it is part of 
the human heritage and legacy that we share on this earth. 


Heba M.I.M. Aboul-Enein 
Associate Professor of Linguistics 
Cairo, Egypt 
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TO ALLAH (GOD) 
€ dé al} 


“@na had thy Lord willed, those on earth would have believed — 


all of them entirely. 


(Floby Owe ans Yunis, 10, 99) 
(KSU MuS Hof Trana. mod.) 


“Shere hall be no compulsion in religion” 
(Holy Que an: @-Bagarah: 2, 256) 


(KSU MuSHaf Trans. mod) 





Ptdl Lng y eal om Lgy i SS aes tpn Lone] 
Dhnsaall Liggdy Lengy CL aco) Vy elem pdgny penal cme ah pet 


(B@xragiy, 2008, ».163) 
ence, tears ohed for a town 
With a Sancluary and rituals 
Sn a populace alley, which Rarma not ils pigeons 
Neither drives them nol, with ite birds 
She lat Furhumite 
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Ny Onky Beloved Son (1994 - 2017) 


"Day to them: "Peace on thee. Shy Lord fas Jecreed Nlerey upon 


Tima 


(Toby Quran: QL’ an aam: 6, 5A) 
(KOU MuSHaf Trans. moa.) 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 


Full many a flower ia born to bluoh unseen, 
Qnad rate ike sreetners on the derert air. 
(Gray's Sleqy) 


Yonder, beyond the barrier, fucka a beloved soul 


List of Phonetic Symbols and CHbroriations 


The following symbols are adapted from Ezzat (1986). 




























































































CONSONANTS 
¢ i glottal plosive, as in [’ibil] (camels) 
ram B voiced bilabial plosive, as in [baab] 
(door) 
fea) T voiceless denti-alveolar plosive, non- 
emphatic, as in [taah] (he lost his 
way) 
fu) Th voiceless denti- fricative as in [thawb] 
(a dress) 
id dz (j) voiced velar affricate, as in [d3(j)aysh] 
(army) 
‘a H voiceless pharyngeal fricative, as in 
[Hilm] (dream) 
id Kh/x voiceless uvular fricative, as in 
[kh(x)arag] (he went out) 
a d voiced denti-alveolar plosive, non- 
emphatic, as in [daas] (he trod) 
4 TH voiced dental fricative, non-emphatic, 
as in [THahab] (he went...) 
5) r voiced alveolar flap, as in [ra’s] (head) 
5) r/rr voiced alveolar trill, as in [farr] (he 
fled) 
5) Z. voiced denti-alveolar fricative, 
non-emphatic, as in [zaar] (he visited) 
UA S voiceless denti-alveolar sulcal 
fricative, non-emphatic, as in [summ] 
(poison) 
ui Sh voiceless palato-alveolar 
fricative, as in [sha‘r] (hair) 
Us S voiceless alveolar fricative, emphatic, 
as in [Siyaam] (fasting) 
ua D voiced alveolar plosive, 
Emphatic, as in [Daa‘] (it was lost) 
iL voiceless alveolar plosive, Emphatic, 
as in [Tama‘] (greed) 
a TH voiced alveolar fricative, emphatic, as 
in [THama?] (thirst) 
& : voiced pharyngeal fricative, as in 
[‘aam] (he swam) 
& Gh voiced uvular fricative, as in [ghabiy] 
(stupid, fool) 
ran F voiceless labio-dental fricative, as in 
[fa’s] (spade) 
3 Q voiceless uvular plosive, as in [qaryah] 
(village) 
JA K voiceless velar plosive, as in [karam] 
(generosity) 
J L voiced denti-alveolar lateral, as in 
[laam], (he blamed) 
a M voiced bilabial nasal, as in [maat] (he 
died) 
O N voiced denti-alveolar nasal, as in 
[naam] (he slept) 
r H Voiceless glottal fricative, as in 
[hadiyyah] (present) 
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9 W labio-velar semi-vowel, as in [walad] 
(boy) 

G Y voiced palatal semi-vowel, as in 
[yashrab], (he drinks) 




















VOWELS 





, a,aa front open vowel, short and long, as in 
[baa‘], (he sold), and 
[ba‘ath], (he sent) 

| a, 44 back open vowel, short and long, as in 
{sharr] ‘evil’, (head), and [raaH], (he 
went out) 

res i, ii half-close to close front spread vowel, 
close when long or final, as in [Tin] 
(ton), [Tiin](mud) 

a) u,uu half close back to central rounded 
vowel, close rounded when long or 
final, as in [Tuul] (height), and 
[x(kh)uTH] (take) 


























a a 


s stands for peace and blessing on Prophet Mohamed 
R@@ RaDiya Allahu ‘Anhu wa ’arDaah (May Allah be pleased with him) 
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Blimpsca 
of Makkah 


Sntroductowy Section 


Wakkah 


“The history of Arabia is written with water, 
not ink” (Hilton et af, 1996), 
1. Pf; reamble 


This work aims to to elucidate many of the mysterious aspects of Makkan 
history. It presents both known and hidden chapters in the history of Makkah, to 
divulge what was concealed of this enigmatic heritage. Therefore, it is an endeavor 
to relocate Makkah into world history encyclopedia, reconceptualizing its 
acknowledged ancient tradition. The study addresses some queries about the 
presence of archaeological discoveries or ancient textual records citing the 
toponym of blessed Makkah. It also attempts to reconcile between these and the 
Qur’an and Sunna; Arabic historical records, the Bible, Jewish, Christian, Hindu 
books, as well as Egyptian, Akkadian and Assyrian records. Consequently, it is 
expected to find verification for every proposal in this book, whenever possible. 
Some topics are, nevertheless, inconclusive, and they still need supplementary 
research, and these would be underlined. 


2.The present work attempts to answers the following questions: 
¢ 1-Do archaeological finds reveal an ancient history for Blessed Makkah? 


¢ 2-Was Makkah mentioned in the Sumerian; Assyrian, Babylonian, ancient 
Egyptian, and classical geographers’ records? 


¢ 3-How far do archaeological discoveries relate to: 
¢ a- Arabic religious books: Qur’an and Sunna; 
e b-Arabic historical records, and 


¢ c-The Bible and other Jewish or Christian religious books? 


3.Methodological Considerations 


In order to achieve the objectives of this research, the historical method is 
followed. 
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a. The Historical Method 


Bhatt and Bhatt (1994) specified that the historical method is a scientific 
method; thus, it encompasses steps obeyed by other scientific methods. There are 
main stages in historical studies, and these include: 


1. detection and description of ‘the problem’ of historical import; 

2. compilation of data and material from "primary and secondary sources", 

3. forming a premise; if this could be realized, 

4. validating the collected information on the basis of the accuracy of texts and the 
authenticity of their themes; 

5. arrangement and examination of the relevant data, and 

6. depiction of details and facts in a comprehensible mode with appropriate 
arrangement, structure, presentaion and elucidation (pp.156-57). 


Scholars usually agree on these main attributes; yet, at times, they 
encapsulate these steps into the following abridged stages: 


a. assortment of data from primary and secondary sources; 

b. assessment of the data, incorporating “the internal and external examination’, 
and 

c. presenting ‘the facts’ in a clear mode including ‘the problems’ of “organisation, 
composition, exposition and interpretation” (Hepzi, 1993, p.35). 


Generally, the first step involves the definition of the subject or topic, and the use 
of sources: primary and secondary (Sager & Rosser, 2015, pp.4,5). In our case, the 
topic is the archaeology and the history of Makkah and Southwestern Arabia. 


Sources employed in this work are both primary and secondary. Lundy 
(2008) defined primary sources as “first-person accounts of events in original 
documents, letters, artwork, literature, music, observational notes, journals, and 
photographs”. They allow the investigator to “get as close as possible” to the actual 
occurrences in a specific historical incident or era. Such sources could be in their 
original form or could have been recreated subsequently in varied forms, like a 
translated text, book, etc. They are extremely valuable to the credibility of historical 
analysis, and they encompass “materials transcribed, translated, printed, created, 
produced, and/or published later, so long as the later version is an authentic word- 
for -word rendering of the original”. 


She further explained that even though primary sources are the most 
significant data for historical studies, employing these texts as data, like “first- 
person accounts”, does not offer satisfactory evidence that the depicted incident 
ever happened. A ‘critical’ investigation of primary resources may divulge that “the 
author, writer, or creator of the primary source” echoes the view of “the writer, 
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observer, or witness”, and the precision of the incident is “inaccurate”. This 
likelihood must be reflected on and cautiously appraised by the scholar “as to the 
validity and authenticity of the original source”. Regarding secondary sources, 
they were written after the incidents they depict by a writer who was not 
contemporaneous with the characters or the event or engaged in it or even 
“witness[ed] the event” (pp.396-97). A case in point is the history of Alexander the 
Great, discussed in Vol. II. 


Groeneveld (2017) clarified that current historical texts have regularly been 
“copied, reviewed, edited, even translated”, at a certain period, and may contain 
“mistakes or deliberate changes”. This leaves “a thin barrier” between readers 
and the primary text. Likewise, Hexham (1992/1999) qualified that, while it is 
usually essential to make use of translated texts, 


translations must always be identified_as such an [sic.]_ never 


treated_as an original primary source unless the translation itself 
has acquired a unique status historically such as the Vulgate, 


Authorized Version of the Bible or Luther's German Bible. (n.p.) 


Therefore, translated versions of texts should not always be regarded as unaltered 
original materials. This work adopts this approach, and many of the cited translated 
texts are scrutinized for this purpose; specifically, in the second volume, in part III. 


Another stage encompasses internal and external criticism. The latter 
involves the credibility of “the author, the date and the place”, whether they are 
provided or not. The former involves “the credibility of the source” or the accuracy 
of its data (Sager & Rosser, 2015, pp.7,8). On the one hand, external criticism 
signifies that the authenticity of the texts that are employed must be proven prior 
to the assessement, and use of their content for research targets. On the other hand, 
internal criticism is directed at appraising the precision of the texts. This involves 
“the errors, omissions and additions in documents in copying, printing and 
translation”, which can be identified by such internal criticism. Furthermore, it is 
a significant aspect in deciding the authenticity of the data. Both internal and 
external criticism must be utilized for evaluating “the validity and reliability of the 
data” (Hepzi, 1993, p.42). These two steps are of main focus in this work; since it 
makes examination and critical appraisals of translated works, mostly Assyrian or 
ancient Egyptian texts. Distinctively, translated Egyptian texts of Punt and 
Megiddo/Mkty are assessed and criticized, in the second volume, in Part HI. 


Moreover, there is the exposition of data in a clear fashion, including 
“problems of organisation, composition, exposition and interpretation”. The 
historical data could be classified along with the theme or topic. This appraoach is 
called “topical, thematic or functional arrangement”. However, other approaches 
would combine the chronological and the thematic (Historical Method, p.43). Such 
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an integrative approach of the chronological and the thematic is pursued in this 
work; for each categorization is utilized to suit the subject under discussion. 


The next step comprises drawing inferences, where the scholar is involved 
“in a selective process, weighing up some pieces of secured evidence against others 
and making valid choices regarding the relevance of a particular piece of evidence 
for his research problem” (Sager & Rosser, 2015, pp.9, 10). These steps are 
generally followed in this book; even though some of the steps may naturally 
overlap. The research, particularly, Vol. II, part HI, involves reconstructing certain 
historical accounts by debunking other illogical prior restorations of certain places 
of events. Pieces of evidence are presented to support such reconstructions. 


6. More Tools 


“+ The translated Qur’anic verses in this book are quoted from Al-Awfa 
website! or King Saud University website (KSU), which are at times 
modified by the researcher, as would be indicated by [mod.]. 


“* The Hadiths, sayings of Prophet Mohamed #% or Sunna, throughout the book 
are taken mostly from two specialized sites for Hadith: Al-Dorar Al- 
Siniyyah (in Arabic), and that of translated Hadiths: Sunnah.com; unless 
otherwise stated by the researcher. 


“* The meanings of Arabic words are taken from Baheth.info, and 
Maajim.com, which are conglomerations of ancient Arabic lexicons like Al- 
SiHaaH and Lisaan Al- ‘Arab. 


«* Arabic works are translated by the researcher; unless otherwise noted. 


«* Al-Maany online dictionary is the main dictionary used for translation 
throughout the work. 


* Coversion of Hijri dates to Gregorian ones is generally accomplished by the 
Hijri-Gregorian converter online. 


“* Calcualtions of distances and maps are taken majorly from Google.com. The 
driving distance is given as well as the spans provided by the Google 
measure distance tool; because new roads may have elongated the expanse 
between areas. 


“* The links of other maps are provided under them, for expediency. 


1 Currently broken link 
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*“* For convenience, only the links of photos and some maps or their 
bibliographic citations are provided, for those who are interested. 


“*¢ The Arabian Gulf is termed [Arabian/Persian Gulf]. 
“* Underlining and bolding are commonly used for giving extra emphasis. 
** [ ] are used to add information by the researcher. 
4.Data Selection 
The data in this book include: 
“* Egyptian, Assyrian, and Arabic Inscriptions; 


** Translated versions of Egyptian; Sumerian, Assyrian, Babylonian, and 
classical geographers’ records, 


** Saudi-international Archaeological surveys; 

** Reports of archaeological finds, and studies by archaeologists and explorers, 

** Religious texts: Islamic, Jewish, Christian, and Hindu, and 

** Arabic chronicles. 

“* At times, in few cases, quantitative data are incorporated as well. 

5.Problems faced by the researcher 

> Sacrcity of data on the archaeology of Makkah; 

> Cultural issues, 

> Changes in the names of towns, 

> Extensions of valleys between cities like Makkah and Jeddah make it a bit 
difficult to classify the areas under each city, but classification here is made 


for convenience’s sake; Jeddah is part of the Makkan region anyway, 


> Discrepancy between some distances of Google maps and Saudi official 
sites; because Google maps offer varied routes under traffic conditions, 
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> Some locations were not detectable on Google Maps, 
>» Expiry of links: at times, a note is given for expired sites or broken links, 


> Removal of images from links, specifically, newspapers and magazines, 
and 


> Affirming the images to be authentic, relevant to the discoveries in 
newspapers. Hence, discoveries were revised in different newspapers, 
whenever possible. 

> Problems with computer spacing. 

6. Limitations 

** Every chapter was designed originally to be a separate paper; thus, at times, 
certain parts overlap in some of these chapters; yet, they consolidate each 
other. 

** Only a few selected names of Makkah were addressed in the second volume. 


7 Outline of the hook 


The book is divided into two volumes. The First Volume is comprised of 
the following parts: 


I. PartI 
> |- The link between archaeology and Isalm; 
> 2-The city of Makkah as a Divine Reserve, 
> 3-The geology of Makkah, 
> 4-Archaeological discoveries, surveys, and reports, modern and recent, and 
> 5-Ariel and Satellite archaeology of the Makkan region. 
Il. Part Il 


> Reconcialtion between archaeological discoveries, religious books, and 
historical records in relation to the cities in the Makkan region. 
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As for the Second Volume, it encompasses the following parts: 


Part I 


> 1- Aconcise history of Arabia and the Arabs. 


>» 2-Arabian Deities, and importing and exporting of universal deities. 


Part II 


> Examination of the names of Makkah 


Part III 


> Discussion of mysterious locations, which includes: 


& Nysa; 

“% Baca/ Bakkah, 

“& Al-Muga, 

“&& Mesha; 

%& Paran, 

& Punt, 

“& Magan, 

“& Magiddo/ Mkty 

“% Other toponyms, which overlap with these placenames, are also 
discussed. 


This does not entail a total separation of these parts; rather, they merge at many 
points. 
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VOLI 


Part J 


PA a: My ae Sirchacclegical 
History of 


Makkah & vtrabia 


Photract 


The ancient history of the holy city of Mecca (Makkah) has been wiped out, and Makkah has 
been attacked as a city without a pre-Islamic history, due to the lack of archaeological evidence. 
Hence, the current work attempts to shed light on part of this forgotten history. To achieve the 
intended objective, the study recourses to archaeological; historical, and linguistic evidence to 
validate the hypothesis that this city existed in ancient times. The research relies on recent 
excavations; archaeological surveys in Saudi Arabi, academic works of archaeologists, local 
newspaper reports of archaeological finds, and trips of Saudi explorers. In addition, this work 
examines ancient and contemporary references; western accounts of Makkah, the Bible and 
Jewish religious books, Islamic and Arabic references in an effort to reconcile the religious texts 
with recent archaeological finds. This volume also reviews the latest results of aerial 
archaeology of the region. The study proves based on recent archaeological finds that Makkah 
is an ancient city that was inhabited by early humans in varied historical epochs. 


Keynrords 


Archaeology in Islam- recent archaeological finds in the Makkan region — inputs of explorers - 
aerial and satellite archaeology 


Sulroduction 


This part initiates with a chapter explicating the relationship between Islamic 
texts from the Qur’an, Sunna, and archaeology; in order to clarify some 
misconception about Islam’s attitude towards archaeological finds and monuments. 
The chapter then proceeds to highlight these religious texts as archaeological 
resources. The ensuing chapters concentrate on the geology and geography of 
Makkah, juxtaposing its ancient geography versus its new one, following the 
extensions made in the area of the sanctuary. Thereafter, the subsequent chapters 
address the archaeology of Blessed Makkah, starting with the latest surveys in 
Arabia, then the older ones. The next chapter highlights the archaeological 
remnants in the different cities in the Makkan region, based on both archaeological 
surveys and non-archaeological newspaper or explorers’ reports. In the last chapter, 
a hint is given about aerial and satellite archaeology in the vicinity of Makkah and 
Jeddah. 
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Chapter One 
Sofam and Prchacology 


Chapter One 
1. Fallacies about Grchacology in Slam 


Sulioduction 


One of the accusations posited against Islam is that it calls for destroying 
monuments. Conversely, Islam calls for studying and preserving archaeological 
sites. God in the Holy Qur’an asks people to consider and observe archaeological 
remains of past civilizations, in order to ponder about their pitiful endings, due to 
their disobedience. In many verses, God recounts the stories of ancient 
civilizations, and asks people to re-evaluate their actions considering what 
happened to those ill-fated people. 


1.1. Qur ‘anic Verses and. Serchacclogical Remains 


The coming verses reveal how God presents the stories of past civilizations, 
to educate people about the dangers of polytheism. The verses were classified 
topically, and their translations were taken from Al-Awfa website’. In the following 
verse, we find a direct order to the Prophet to tell people to study and consider the 
beginning of creation, to learn that He Who created this would resurrect the dead. 


Say: "Travel on the earth and see how creation originated. Then 
(you will know) how God will raise the last raising (of the dead). 


Surely God has power over everything (Al-‘ankabuut, 29: 20. Mod.). 


In the subsequent verses, God states that the remnants of ancient 
civilizations are but signs for people to contemplate on and think about the 
consequences of their actions. 


Have they not travelled on the earth that they could see what 
happened to those before them? They were greater in strength and 
have left behind them traces on the earth. Yet they were seized by 
God for their sins, and had none to protect them against God (Ghafir, 
AQ: 21). 


Have they not travelled in the land and seen how was the end of 


those before them who were far more numerous than they and 


Currently broken site. 
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stronger, and have left behind them traces on the earth. And yet 
nothing of what they did profited them (Ghafir, 40: 82). 


Say: "Travel in the land and see how (bad) was the end of 
sinners" (Al-Naml, 27: 69). 


So these habitations lie deserted now because of their iniquities. 


Verily there is a sign in this for those who understand (Al-Naml, 
2Z1sS2): 


There have been many dispensations before you; so travel in the 
land and see what befell those who denied the truth (Aal Imraan, 
3: 137). 


How many a habitation given to wickedness have We destroyed, 
whose roofs tumbled down, which fell into ruins. How many a well 


and fortress reinforced lie abandoned! (Al-Hadg, 22: 45) 


How many habitations that had come to boast of their resources have 


We destroyed? These dwellings were never inhabited except 
rarely after them; and they came back to Us (Al-Qasas, 28: 58). 


Therefore, God orders us to contemplate about the sinners’ miserable endings and 
witness their pitiful fates, as they are still recorded in the remanats of their 
dwellings and habitations. 


Concerning the people of Lut, who lived in a nearby location to Makkah, 
God ordered people to go and contemplate about their ending and what befell 
them. He further clarified that he had left traces of their culture for people to be 
advised of their ill doings. 


This (city) lies on a road that still survives. Indeed, there is a 
portent in this for those who believe (Al-Hijr, 15: 76-77). 


You pass by (People of Lut’s habitations) in the morning (Al- 
Safaat, 37: 137, Mod.) 


Other pieces of evidence come from the area of the Makkan sanctuary: 


It (Sanctuary) contains clear signs, and the spot where Abraham 
had stood’. And anyone who enters it will find security... (Al- 
‘Imraan, 3: 97 ) 


3 This is Maqam Ibrahim, which is discussed in a coming chapter. 
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Remember, We made the House (of Ka‘bah) a place of congregation 
and safe retreat, and said: "Make the spot where Abraham stood a 
place of worship" ... (Al-Baqara, 2: 125. Mod.). 


The standing stone of prophet Ibrahim is considered also as a monument, as it 
existed for over 5000 years. God valued the efforts of his prophet, who was an old 
man then, and stood in the poaching sun to build Him a house. To honor his 
memory, such a standing stone, a monument, is taken as a place for prayers for God 
Almighty*. 


In addition, in several verses, God stresses the importance of historical 
accounts, as revealed in the following verses: 


Has not the news of those before you, the people of Noah and 'Ad 
and Thamud, and those who came after them, come to you? None 


knows (about) them except God. Their apostles came to them with 
clear proofs, but they tried to silence them and said: "We do not 
believe in what you have been sent with, and we are in doubt of what 
you call us to, about which we are in disquiet” (Ibrahim, 14: 9). 


These are a few accounts of settlements that We narrate to you. 
Some still survive, and some have been mowed down (Huud, 11: 


100). 


Thus do We narrate some accounts to you of what has gone 
before, and We have truly given you a Reminder of Our own (Taha, 


20: 99). 


Verily in their accounts is a lesson for men of wisdom. This is not 
a fictitious tale, but a verification of earlier Books, and a clear 
exposition of everything, and a guidance and grace for those who 
believe (Yuusuf, 12: 111). 


Furthermore, as a way of documentation, God mentions different idols, 
which were worshipped by the people of Noah and the subsequent generations, 


and those of Qurayish tribe. The infidels at the time of Noah said: 


'Do not abandon your gods, and do not abandon Wadda or Suwa’, 
or Yaghuuth, Ya'ugq or Nasra' (Noah,71: 23). 


4 See more on the connotations of Magqam Ibrahim later. 
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However, at the time of the prophet, God remarks that the disbelievers 
worshipped other deities: 


Have you considered Al-Lat and Al-'Uzza, And Manat, the other 
third one (of the pagan deities)? (Al-Nagm, 53:19-20) 


Some of these idols were archaeologically recorded. An altar was erected for 
Wadd by a Minaean, living in Delos in 166 BCE. The altar contains two 
inscriptions, one in Greek, the other in Minaean (Robin, 2015, p.118). As for the 
other gods and goddesses in Makkah and Arabia, they were detected in inscriptions. 
For instance, depictions of Al-'Uzza are engraved on “the Treasury” at Petra. The 
baetyl of al- Uzza-Aphrodite is imprinted to the left of al-Kutbay. In addition, 
inscriptions citing Allat are scattered from Hegra in Saudi Arabia to the Hauran in 
Syria. They encompass expressions of veneration and worship that persisted till the 
Islamic epoch. Moreover, Manaat was depicted in Nabataea, but in “relative 
infrequency with which she was invoked in ancient inscriptions” (Nabataean 
Pantheon)’. Hence, all of these idols were recorded in the holy Qur’an. 


1.2. Archaeology in Ounna 
1.2.1. Classification icahi and Svahuation of Haditha 


Before going into the archaeological texts in the Hadiths of Prophet 
Mohamed, an idea should be hinted at the classification of such Hadiths. This is 
achieved in order to show if the text is credible or questionable, for this section and 
for future reference throughout the book. 


Every Hadith is considered from two aspects: ‘matn’ or content and ‘sanad’ 
or narrators. Thus, judging a Hadith’s authenticity involves inspecting both 
(Marawaan, 2018). However, the evalualtion of Hadiths® differs from one Hadith 
scholar to the other; because at times the sanad of the same Hadith could be 
accepted in one case or rejected in another; thus, the appraisal changes. A Hadith 
usually has a sequence of narrators, i.e. SaHabis, or the companions of prophet 
Mohamed, and tabi‘iin, or the subsequent generation, and these should be credible 
and trusted for a Hadith to be accepted as valid or SaHiH. The quoted Hadiths are 
judged as: Da‘iif/jidan (very/weak) or Mursal, which is narrated by one who didn’t 
see Prophet Mohamed, usually from a subsequent generation, it is mostly weak, or 
it has other defects. There is also the Mawquuf which is attributed to the 
companions of the prophet, which could be Hasan -SaHiH (good-correct) or Da‘1if 
(weak), and finally the SaHiH, is the correct authentic one. 





5 See more in the chapters on ancient Arabian religion in Vol. II. 
© This is a very general idea about Hadiths, and is no means exhaustive. 
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Other classifications include Thaabit (confirmed/ Hasan (good) or SaHiH), 
and this depends on examining each case; Ghariib (strange), which is attributed to 
one narrator, and whose oddity may be due to the narrator or some additions in the 
text or both. According to Sunna, a Hadith could be judged as weak or very weak, 
hence, its authenticity is questioned. Conversely, when it is SaHiH, Hasan, 
Mashhuur (famous, i.e. recounted by three SaHaabis or companions or more) 
(Tanbiihaat ‘ilmtyyah), it is more authentic, and this should be judged according to 
every instance (Ti‘mah, 2019). However, these categorizations involve further 
meticulousness on the part of the Hadith scholars, but this lies beyond the scope of 
this study. Hence, such terms are cited as they are listed in their sources without 
further judgment. Finally, as a rule, books of SAHiH Muslim and Al-Bukhariy 
include authentic valid Hadiths. 


1.2.2. Wadithe ical § 


Prophet Mohamed # prohibited destroying the ancient castles “AaTaam” in 
Madina, and he said “do not pull them down, as these are the ornaments of AI- 
Madina”, as mentioned by Al-‘asqalaaniy in Mukhtasar AL-Bazzaar, “Al-Bazzaar 
Abridged”, abridged copy of the narrations of Al-Bazzaar, and as narrated by 
‘Abdil-Laah Ibn [son of] Omar, no. 1/478 as good Hadith (Dorar). According to 
Al-Khayaariy (n.d.), the “AaTaam” of Al-Madina are ancient fortresses, but have 
circular shapes. he counted 110 of those ancient castles in Madina (n.p.). Likewise, 
Al-SiHaH fi-l-Lugha Lexicon, also mentioned that AaTaam are the ancient 
fortresses of Madina. 


Moreover, the Prophet “, and his companions happened to pass by Mada’in 
Saaleh, now a world heritage site, and he commented: 


Narrated [bn ‘Umar: 


Allaah's Messenger (#*) said, "Do not enter the ruined dwellings of 
those who were unjust to themselves unless (you enter) weeping, 
lest you should suffer the same punishment as was inflicted upon 
them." (SaHiH al-Bukhariy 3381, Book 60, Hadith 25, Sunnah.com). 


Therefore, people are allowed only to visit such areas to contemplate on what befell 


such inflicted people. However, if these sites were destroyed, how then can people 
be enlightened and learn from the calamitous end of those who preceded them? 
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1.2.3.She Qur'aan and Sunna ao ical Dources” 


The Qur’an even recounts unknown stories as that of ‘Ad, or the people of 
Iram Thaat Al-‘imaad, [ram with Pinnacles, which was discovered later from 
Sumerian records. Those people were destroyed by strong winds, as recounted in 
the Qur’an, in the coming verses: 


And (remember) ‘Ad and Thamud. It will be clear to you from their 
habitations (how they were destroyed), for Satan had made their 
deeds look attractive to them, and turned them away from the path; 
and yet they were a people of acumen (Al-‘ankabuut, 29: 38). 


It (wind) will destroy everything at the bidding of its Lord." So in the 
morning there was nothing but their empty dwellings to be seen. That 
is how We requite the sinners (Al-Ahqaaf, 46: 25). 


In 'Ad (also is a sign), when We sent a blasting wind against them 
(Al-Thariyaat, 51: 41). 


And the ‘Ad people were destroyed by the furious cold blast of 
roaring wind, Which He sent to assail them for seven nights and eight 
days running. You should have seen the people prostrate like the 
decayed trunks of date-palm trees (Al-Haaqah, 69: 6-7. Mod.). 


So those who were ‘Ad turned insolent unjustly in the land, and said: 
"Who is stronger than us?" Did they not see that God who created 
them was far greater in power than they? Yet they refused to believe 
Our signs. So We let loose on them a violent wind for several days 
of distress to make them taste a most disgraceful punishment here in 
this world, and far more shameful will be the punishment in the 
Hereafter, and there will be no succor for them (Fussilat, 41: 15-16. 
Mod.). 


The same manner of destruction, 1.e., by winds, is also evident in a Sumerian 
manuscript, that of “Hymn to Urim and Sumer”. The manuscript describes what 
befell Iram, as follows: 


'2 To overturn the appointed times, to obliterate the divine plans, the 
storms gather to strike like a flood. 





7 This part is by no means an in-depth study of this topic. Few instances are provided solely in relation to the 
region. 
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292-302Finlil threw open the door of the grand gate to the wind. In 
Urim no one went to fetch food, no one went to fetch water. Its 
people rushed around like water being poured from a well. Their 
strength ebbed away, they could not even go on their way. 


340-349 .. Urim, like a city raked by a hoe, is to be counted as a ruin- 


mound. The Ki-ur, Enlil's resting-place, has become a haunted 
shrine. O Enlil, gaze upon your city, an empty wasteland... 


378-388, Daily the evil wind returned in the city. 


403-410 In Urim people were smashed as if they were clay pots ... 
(Corpus of Sumerian Literature). [Emphasis added] 


As can be seen from the verses of the Holy Qur’an and the Sumerian manuscripts, 
these people were completely devastated by daily winds. This is evident in 
describing them in the Qur’an as “the people prostrate like the decayed trunks of 
date-palm trees”. Al-Haaqah, 69: 7, and in the Sumerian hymn as “people were 
smashed as if they were clay pots”. The wind devastation for several days is even 
underlined in the two sources, in addition to the description of empty houses, which 
is evident in the two texts. The account of ‘Ad was then foretold in the holy Qur’an; 
since these texts were not available at the time of the prophet. 


Additionally, according to Blom et al. (1997), Ubar® is depicted ‘“‘as a many 
towered city” in the Qur’an. Analogously to this depiction, “excavation revealed 
an eight towered fortress which surrounded the water”. It is believed that the city 
was destroyed in a a disaster. Even though there isn’t any decisive proof of what 
happened, the fortress had actually 


collapse[ed] into a sinkhole at about the time indicated by legend. 
This may have occurred in a sandstorm, or perhaps triggered by a 
distant earthquake. In any event, the collapse would have rendered 
the water well useless until it was dug out, which may not have been 
possible with the water supplies on hand at the time of the collapse. 


(p.5) 


8 Ubar and Iram are believed to be names of the same town, as would be discussed in a coming chapter. 
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Another archaeologically proven account is that of the people of the trench, 
who were Christians burnt to death in a trench, by the Jewish king ‘THu-Nawaas’, 
for refusing to convert to Judaism, as recounted in Al-Kamil fi-t-Tariikh, “The 
Complete Historical Chronicle” for Ibn Al-Athiir. The account reports that a young 
boy led the whole city to believe in God, following the Christian faith. However, 
king THu- Nawaas burned them alive in a fiery trench, which is now an 
archaeological site in Saudi Arabia (Vol. I., pp.155-158). The incident is mentioned 
in both the Qur’an and the Sunna, as in the following verses and Hadith: 


Those accursed are the men of the trench, (which is) full of fire fed 
by faggots, As they sat around it, witnessing what they had done to 
the believers! (Al-Buruuj, 85: 4-7). (mod.) 


Likewise, from the Hadith of Prophet Mohamed *, a good (valid) long 
Hadith, grouped by Al-TirmiTH(dh)iy, recounts the full story of the people of the 
trench. It is to be noted that the quote is shortened for convenience: 


Suhaib narrated: 

...He said: “So he had ditches dug, then fire wood was filled into it 
and a fire was lit. Afterwards, the king had all of the people gathered 
and he said: ‘Whoever leaves his religion, then we shall leave him. 
And whoever does not leave it, we shall cast him into this fire.” He 
began casting them into that ditch.” He said: “Allaah, Blessed is He 
and Most High, said about that: ‘Cursed were the People of the Ditch. 
Of fire fed with fuel...’ until he reached: ‘...The Almighty, Worthy 
of all praise!’” He said: “As for the boy, he was buried.” He said: “It 
has been mentioned, that he was excavated during the time of Umar 
bin Al-Khattab, and his finger was at his temple, just as he had placed 
it when he was killed.” (Vol. 5, Book 44, Hadith 3340) (Sunnah.com) 


Al-Ziir (2006) stated that this incident dates back to 1500 years, in 525 CE. 
The City of Ar-Raqamaat still testifies to the horrific incident that occurred. Al- 
Murayh, head of antiquity adminstration in Najran, affirmed that the fire was so 
strong that it burnt the whole city. This is evident from the traces of burnt locations, 
ashes and scorched bones (n.p.). Al-Zahraniy et al. (2005) in one of their 
archaeological surveys, conducted by the Saudi government, detected such layers 
of ashes and pieces of coal in this area (p.12). Abu ‘Abdil-Rahman (2011) 
photographed the site of the trench, or the ditch, which is an archaeological site, as 
can be seen in the following photos: 
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Contrary to the widespread misconception that Islam calls for destroying 
monuments, the Qur’an and Hadiths or sayings of Prophet Mohamed * repeatedly 
call for contemplating on historical and archaeological finds. God in the Holy 
Qur’an asks people to consider what befell ancient people, because of their 
disobedience. Moreover, God states that He has left the houses and remnants of 
ancient cultures for people to consider. In addition, Mada’in Saalih was present at 
the time of the prophet, with its idols, but he didn’t order the companions to destroy 
it, which would deprive the coming generations from learning the lessons of the 
past. Furthermore, he prohibited people from pulling down ancient castles, i.e 
AaTaam. Likewise, after the companions opened many countries, they did not 
destroy their monuments. 


The Qur’an can be used as an archaeological source. Many stories recounted 
in the bible are rendered a bit differently in the Holy Qur’an. Moreover, stories that 
were not mentioned in the bible or any other book were narrated in both the Qur’an 
and Sunna. Such stories were proven as archaeologically correct as was revealed 
from manuscripts and remnants of ancient civilizations, like the story of ‘Ad and 
the people of the trench. Furthermore, the idols which were mentioned in the Holy 
Qur’an were detected in engravings and inscriptions in Arabia and elsewhere. 


Islam and archaeology agree on preserving and studying archaeological 
finds, but each for a different purpose. In archaeology, people merely study 
historical eras, and the history of man and remanats of civilizations, but Islam adds 
that they should learn lessons of monotheism from archaeological remains. It 
follows then that the misconception that Islam calls for destroying monuments is 
totally ungrounded. However, more research is needed in this context to lay focus 
on such a neglected aspect. 


The coming chapter mainly explores the geology and geography of Makkah, 
and the changes introduced to the Makkan environment. The chapter also hints at 
the different toponyms of Makkah, and its status as a divine reserve ever since the 
beginning of creation, as mentioned in the Holy Qur’an and Hadiths. 
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Before studying Makkan geology, an idea is given about Makkah’s 
geological designations and sacred environ. 


2.1. Geographical Designations of Makkah 


Sacred Makkah has several names; yet there is no consensus on the number 
of its names. Some of these names are tackled here, because of their relevance to 
the geography of Makkah; but, for convenience, the rest of the Makkan names are 
elaborated on in Vol. II. This is attributed to the fact that a number of these 
toponyms are examined for their historical significance in the light of 
archaeological discoveries. 


Al-Zahraniy (1431 Ah/2010) observed that some of Makkah’s names 
represent its geographical environment. For instance, Makkah lies in a valley 
between elevated mountians, wherein rains and torrents gather, which affected Al- 
Ka‘ba; hence, Makkah was called Sayl (p.10), or torrential rain. Al-Sabbaagh in 
TaHSiil Al-Mardam, “Gaining Aspiration”, referred to Makkah as Al-Hidg(j)aaz, 
and Tihama (Vol.II., p.559), a fact which is also highlighted in Lisaan Al- ‘Arab 
lexicon [8" century Ah/ 14" century CE]. According to Al-Mikkiy (2000), “Al- 
Hijaaz, which includes Yathrib and Makkah, was called so; as it is a barrier between 
Tihama and Najd” (Vol. I, p.80). Moreover, Mahran (1980) clarified that it was 
named Hijaz or ‘barrier’; because it separates between coastal regions and 
mountainous ones. Hijaz, to most of the Arab geographers, extends from the limits 
of the Levant (Al-Sham) at Aqaba till Al-Layth, a valley. Others contended that 
Tabuk and Palestine are from Hijaz, while the northern part of Hijaz was called 
Madian and Hasmi, after the mountains of Hasmi (pp.101-102). 


According to Abi-l-Fidaa’ (n.d.), who lived in the 7" - 8" century Ah/ 13"- 
14" Century CE, Tihama lies between Al-Hijaaz and Yemen. Since Makkah was 
called Tihama, prophet Mohamed * was called Al-Tihaamiy (p.39). As for Ibn 
Duhayish (1421 Ah), in his doctoral dissertation on the limits of Haram, he 
mentioned that Makkah is included in Tihama’s coastal plain, which extends along 
the Red Sea littoral, from the north in Gulf of Aqaba till its terminal southern Bab 
Al-Mandab Strait (p.35). Likewise, Al-Harithiy (1999) indicated that Makkah is a 
city in Tihamah, which lies on the lower bottom of Sarawat mountains; hence, it 
serves as a link between these mountains and Tihamah (p.68). 
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Analogously, Al-Qazwiniy (1960), who died in the 7" century Ah, in his 
Athaar Al-Bilaad wa- Akbaar Al-‘ibaad, “Countries’ Antiquities and People’s 
Chronicles”, stated that Hijaz is a barrier between Yemen and the Levant, a distance 
of a month, with its base at Makkah. It has the mountain of Al-Sarraat/Sarawaat, 
which bars between Yemen and Tihamah (Vol. I, pp.84, 88). Al-Yaasin (2007) 
expounded that Al-Sarraat starts with HuTHayl, then Bugayla, followed by Al-Azd 
of Shunu’ah. Al-Sarawaat is distinguished by its wells, rivers and trees, and it 
harbors valleys whose estuaries lead to the sea (p.55). As stated by Qashshaash 
(2018), most ancient and modern sources agree that Tihama is the low land lying 
between the Red Sea littorals, Al-Sarrat mountains, and Yemen. It ranges from Bab 
Al-Mandab or Aden, to the south till Makkah and Jeddah, to the north. Its most 
eminent cities today are: Makkah; Jeddah, Al-QunfuTHa, MaHaa’il, Jazan, and Al- 
Hudaydah (pp.299, 300). 


The Hijaz region or the area that encompasses Makkah and Medina is called 
Tihamatu-l-Haramayn [Tihama of the two Sanctuaries to differentiate it from other 
Tihamas]. Nonetheless, the issue of Tihama’s limits is subject to heated 
controversy; as to whether Al-Madina should be included in Tihama, or Makkah 
only. The next two maps, which are presented by the twitter account called Reda 
Al-’Ahdal (‘Ubayid As-sayyid) (2014), show that the area that lies approximately 
within this region, which is outlined in red, is called Tihama. This fact is underlined 
here for future reference in this work. It should be observed that the first map was 
modified into the second. However, the third map represents Makkah only in 
Tihama. The discrepancy on the area of Tihama lies beyond the scope of this work; 
thus, it is no longer tackled. 


Maps of Tihamat Al-Haramayn 
Reda Alahdal @Reda Alahdal, 2014 
https://twitter.com/RedaA lahdal/status/5 1489290995 1193088 





Map of Tihamatu-l-Haramayn 
https://twitter.com/abinbaddal 1/status/98936984566 
4886785/photo/1 








Qashshaash (2018) indicated that a number of ancient Yemeni inscriptions 
allude to Tihama, as in the expression “A4«lgis !2 5b agile 5”, [/wa a‘raabuhum 
Tawdan wa Tihamah/ or ‘their Arab beduines/nomads are Tawdan and Tihamah’ J, 
annexed to the royal titles in the eras of the kings of Himyar and Saba’. Tihama 
occurs both as a singular and a plural noun; for in a famous inscription, that of 
Abraha, it was mentioned in the singular “a‘rabuhumu Tawdum wa Tihamat/ah”’. 
It was also referenced in an inscription for one of the Sabaen kings with the plural 
marker in Himyarite and Sabaen “a‘rabuhumu Tawdum wa Tihamatum’, or it is 
possible that it is a mimation, used instead of nunation? in Arabic. 


° Words ending in -un, -an, -in, following Arabic parsing; whereas it is /m/ in the case of mimation. 
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4 [ ]Twdm w-Thm[t 
RES 4140 
DASI: Digital Archive for the Study of pre-islamic arabian Inscriptions: Epigraph details (cnr.it) 
One of the inscriptions (Central Middle Sabaic) citing the names of 
Twdan and Tihamat 





DASI: Digital Archive for the Study of pre-islamic arabian Inscriptions: Word list occurrences (cnr. it) 
Link to the list of occurrences of Twdan wa Tihama in South Arabian Inscriptions 





Tihama!” is also cited in most of the ancient Arabic languages; in Ugaritic, 
and Cannanite, it is “Tuham’’, in Syriac, “Tihuma”, in Ablatic “Tihamaat”’, and in 
Babyloninan “Tihamat”. Likewise, it was referenced in ancient Greek sources in 
several allusions. Theophrastus, who died in 287 BCE, stated in his book on Botany 
that Tihama is one of the sources of Liban, Murr and Balsam, or Basham, which is 
one of the most famous plants in Tihama. This is also attested in Diodorus’ classical 
work, where he indicated that on the coasts of Tihama grows Balsam. In Torah, it 
was named in several texts, two of which match the pronunciation of Arabic and 
Sabaen, “Tihamat”, nine as “Tihumut”, the rest as “Tuhum ot Tuhum” 
(Qashshaash, 2018, pp.305, 306, 307, 308). 


As can be seen in this section, Tihama refers to Makkah and its vicinity, and 
this name was cited in ancient inscriptions. 


Dies Wakkah G- Nukarramah Omirale: Paric Sache 


Makkah Al-Mukarramah is the sacred city of Muslims; it lies in the 
southwestern part of Saudi Arabia in Tihama region, 72 kilometers from Jeddah 


10 Tt is also possible that it was referenced in The Epic of Gilgamish. According to Mark (2020), ‘Tiamet’ stands 
for “the forces of chaos” in Mesopotamian myths. However, as stated by Jeremy Black, the appellation derives 
originally from tiamtum signifying “sea” (n.p.). This may collocate with the fact that it is a coastal region. 
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and the Red Sea (Emirate of Makkah)". It embraces Al-Masjid Al-Haraam, Haram 
or the 


wi cay 





GoogleMap 
Map showing distance between Makkah and the Holy Mosque (Sanctuary), 
along with some areas in Makkah like Ajyaad and Kuday 











Sanctuary. Millions of Muslims travel to Makkah to perform Islamic rituals: The 
bigger and lesser Pilgrimages or Hadg(j) and ‘Omrah. The Makkan region 
comprises different provinces, in addition to the old city of Makkah (Bakkah or the 
sanctuary and its vicinity). However, new cities under these provinces were 
‘promoted’ to the state of provinces. Hence, the Makkan region now encompasses 
seventeen governorates, according to the Emirate of Makkah website. These are: 
Holy Makkah, including the sacred places of Mina, Muzdalefah, and ‘Arafaat; but 
the latter lies outside of the Haram zone; Jeddah, Tai(’)f, Al-QunfuTHa(h), Al- 
Layth, Rabigh, Al-Ja(ujmuum; KhulayS (KhleiS), Al-Kamil, Al-Kharmach), 
Raniya(h), Tu(a)rba(h), ADim, Al-‘arDiyaat, Al-Muuya(h), BaHra(h), and Misaan 
(Emirate of Makkah). 


Sacred Areas in Makkah (The Sanctuary (Al- 
Masjid Al-Haram)- 
Mina, Muzdalefah, and ‘Arafaat) 
Mecca City Map - Mecca Saudi Arabia * mappery 








Ae Sal! 48s Abie 5 Le) (makkah.gov.sa) 





Map of Makkan Provinces 


All of these Makkan provinces have ancient archaeological finds as will be 
discussed shortly. They include Acheulean, Mousterian, Oldowanian sites and 
eminent historic rock art exhibited in the Museum of Makkah in Az-Zahir area. 
For instance, engravings and inscriptions from Al-Duwai(y)da mountain in 
Makkah city; rock art from Al-‘Arfa area in Taif, stone age tools, Mousterian, and 


1 Much of the information in this site has been updated and is no longer available in this form. 
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Oldowanian tools from the Makkan region are all displayed there, as evident in the 
following images from Makkah Museum guide’”. 


Drawings of camels on Al-Duwaida Mountain 
north of Makkah 
(Daliil Muthaf Makkah, 2006, p.18) 


Animal drawings and wusums from Al-Duwaydah 
mountain, northeastern Makkah 
Az-Zahir Makkah Museum 
https://twitter.com/colarab_lgm/status/1196308784 
5048 11520/photo/1 
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Google Images 
Oum Al-Juud (Duwayda) 





2.3.Oneriew of She Geology and Cunent Geography of Grakia 
and Makkah 


Olsen (2010) indicated that the Arabian Peninsula was “both a land bridge and 
a center for indigenous cultural development for hundreds of thousands of 
years”. Being in a “central location” between Africa and Asia endows it with a 
significant role in the history of man, which can be best explained by examining its 
geography (n.p.). Likewise, as explained by Loiseau (2010), “the powerful 
geography of Hijaz anchored Mecca to the very centre of the peninsula like a knot 
holding it together” (p.408). Hence, both Arabia and Makkah are of central locations. 


Abu- Al-‘ila (1956) clarified that Arabia is the largest peninsula in the world. 
The western coast of Arabia extends from the head of the Gulf of Aqaba till the Gulf 
of Aden for 1400 miles, and its eastern coast extends from the head of the 
Arabian[/Persian] Gulf, to the north, till the head of the southern limit (widest 
extension for Oman Gulf) for 1500 miles. Furthermore, it covers from BaHr Al- 
‘Arab “the Arabian Sea” in the south till the northern limits of Saudi Arabia an 
expanse of 1600 miles. Its width in its narrowest extent between the Red Sea and the 


12 See elaboration of these issues in the subsequent chapters. 
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Arabian [/Persian] Gulf is 750 miles; whereas its width between the Gulf of Oman 
and the Red Sea is 1200 mile (Mahran, 1980, p.93). 


Ochsenwald (2017/2018) highlighted that the Hijaz (Hejaz, Hedjaz) is a 
geographical zone that encompasses the greatest section of the western portion of 
current Saudi Arabia and “is centered on the two holiest Muslim cities—Mecca (also 
Makka, Makkah) and Madina (Medina, al-Madinah)”. Hejaz lies alongside the 
mountainous Red Sea littoral of the Arabian Peninsula, expanding from Jordan on 
the north to Asir on the south (Britannica: Hejaz, 2020). Tahir Al-Kurdiy Al-Mikkiy 

(2000) further elucidated in Al-Tariikhu-l-Qawiim “The Sound History” that Hijaz 
comprises a number of natural regions in parallel: 


1-Coastal region lining with the Red Sea littoral (Tihama) surrounded 
by coal reefs; 


2-An elevated mountainous area that lowers in gradation till it reaches 
the area between Jeddah and Makkah, where its height there does not 
exceed 1000 feet, 


3-A Najdi region which lies between mountains, very high up in the 
north and covered with lava from Al-‘uwayrid, but it lowers in its 
direction to the south till it reaches, in the west of Makkah and Taif, a 
height of 1000 feet, 


4-The main canyon, the height of which is 6000-7000 feet, is covered 
with lava as in Al-‘uwayrid, Al-Kharama, and Khaybar, but it still 
maintains a height of 5000 miles behind Makkah, and 


5-The last region is on the edge of the eastern cliff to the direction of 
the heart of Al-Jaziirah. In the core of the first and third regions lie 
populated cities: Al-MuwayliH, Al-Wajh; Aflaj, Yanbu‘, Rabigh, 
Jeddah, in the first; whilst Makkah, Al-‘ula and Al-Madina are in the 
third. There are fertile oases in Hijaz, scattered here and there, but they 
are mostly situated on a line between the fourth and fifth regions. (Vol. 
I, pp.66-67) 


Khalid Al-Harbi et al. (2012) specified that Makkah city lies in the 
southwestern part of Al-Hijaz region in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, “between 
the low-lying coastal plain (Tihamat-l-Hijaz) and the escarpment of the rugged 
Sarawat mountains that has resulted from the uplift associated with the Red Sea 
rifting” (p.47). Similarly, Basahel (2008) indicated that this area has “high altitude, 
(which) resulted from uplift associated with Red Sea rifting” (p. 1). Makkah’s total 
area is “10 square miles (26 square km)” (Glubb & Abdo, 2016). It is located in a 
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region surrounded by barren hills, rocks, mountains and granite valleys, and it rises 
about 360 m above sea level (Ibn Duhayish’, 1421 Ah, p.35). Its accurate 
coordinates, nearest to those of Al-Kaaba, are: 39°.49, longitude to the east, and 
latitude 21°.25 to the north. Most precisely, they are: Longitude, Ay = 39°, 49, 40" E and 
Latitude, @,, = 21°, 25,20" N (Ali-Ahyaie, p.47). Mirza'+ and Ahmed (2001) also 
underlined that the general coordinates of Makkah are latitude 21°: 26:16 N, and 
longitude 39°: 46:08 E. It lies about 65 k to the east of the Red Sea coast (p.9). 


This sacred city has a network of valleys (wadis) inside and outside of the 
sanctuary zone, among which is Wadi Ibrahim wherein the Ka‘ba lies (Kurdiy, 
1419 Ah, p.170). Mirza and Al Baruudy (2005) depicted the sanctuary as bordered 
from the north by Wadi FaTima, and by Wadi Na‘amaan from the south. As for the 
main four basins in the area of the sanctuary, they are from north to south: Wadi 
Az-Zahir (part of Wadi FaTimah); Wadi Ibrahim, Wadi MuHassir, then Wadi AI- 
LaHijjah. This is in addition to a group of other secondary basins, as evident in the 
following map (pp. 205, 206). 
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Makkah and the boundaries of Haram 


(Mirza and Al Baruudy, 2005, p.182) 





Likewise, Bayyumi (2008) elucidated that 


[i]Jn Makkah area ...[m]ajor wadis exist herein, such as wadi Fatimah, 
Na‘amaan, and Khulays, [which] have been developed and used for 





13 Possibly also Deheish 
'4 Professor Mirza is an eminent Makkan geographist and pioneer in the field of Makkan geography. 
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groundwater supply. These wadis receive water from rainfall over 
Hijaz Escarpment. (p.36) 


Mirza and Al Baruudy (2005) further explicated that Makkah is situated in “the 
bottom beds of the main four valleys that constitute the Makkah sanctuary Area”. 
Consequently, it was always endangered by devastating overflows that brought 
about enormous damage and fatalities. In spite of continuous trials to eliminate 
such dangers, and the implementation of numerous “projects” which were executed 
to restrain and control the hazards of flooding, the perils persist (p.177)”. 


Makkah is famed for its mountains, the most celebrated of which are: Abi 
Qubays, to the south of Makkah; Hiraa’ to the east, and Thawr, overlooking 
Makkah from the south (Mahran, 1980, p.111). Al-Harithiy (1999) described its 
mountains as dark mountainous blocks with granite composition (p.69). 
Furthermore, Makkah has a very complex geological setting, the region is 
composed of 


igneous and metamorphic rocks, introduced by combined structures. 
The igneous rocks include diorite, quartz diorite, granodiorite, tonalite 
and gabbro. While, the metamorphic rocks consist of amphibolite and 
schist (sic.). Andesitic and basaltic dykes are present. Faulting and 
shear zone systems were countered with the presence of joints and 
minor fractures of different directions and magnitudes. (Basahel, 
2008, p.i) 


Hence, Moore and Al-Rehaili (1989) depicted Makkah Al-Mukaramah region as a 
tough geological environment; because it is composed of topographically elevated 
mountains of “igneous and metamorphic rocks having complex geological 
structure” (Basahel, 2008, p. 1)'°. 


The prevalent types of rocks in the Makkan area, as asserted by Skiba (1980) 
are: “[mJost rocks around the Makkah city are plutonic igneous rocks. The 
dominant type of these are granitic rocks, and range in composition from quartz 
diorites through tonalite”. Moreover, Al-Mohandis (1990) depicted the locations 
of rocks in this area as: 


Several plutons of quartz bearing diorites crop out south and east of 
Makkah and several hills of dioritic composition occur just north of 
Wadi Fatima. The quartz-bearing diorites exposed east and south of 
Makkah show a well developed planar fabric. 





'S See more on valleys and agriculture in Vol.II under Mkty/Megiddo. 
16 See more under the battle of Mkty/ Megiddo in Vol. II. 
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Geological map of the Makkan region (AI- 
Mohandis, 1990, p.216) 


Hence, there is a great quantity of granite rocks in the Makkah region (pp.215, 218). 


Moreover, Al-Solami et al. (2006) conducted a field study of the rock types 
and their ages in Makkah Al-Mukarramah area. It yielded the following results: 


Makkah is covered by different types of igneous, metamorphic and 
sedimentary rocks of Precambrian and lower Palaeozoic era. In 

addition, there are subordinate sedimentary rocks and basaltic lava 
flow of Tertiary and Quaternary age. (Abstract, p.1) 


Additionally, Al-Solami et al. (2006) presented the strengths of these rocks in the 
following table, on a scale from 1-7, where S1 signifies the strongest, and S-7 the 
weakest: 


Table 5. Strength grades of various rock types 





Rock Type | Strength Grade Range 
Diorite __ SS, 
Quartz-Diorite | 5,-S, 
Tenalite i S, 
Granodiorite 5, 
Amphibelite | SS, 
Gabbro i 3, 
Meta Basalt | SS, 

| Chlerite SS, 
Phyllite i $ 


Table showing the range of strength of different 
rocks 
(Al-Solami et al., 2006, p.5) 


In Saudi Arabia, the unearthing of plentiful mines and quantities of copper 
that are assessed to be hundreds of millions of tons, in an area of 3000 m7, in 
addition to gold mines, was announced by the Saudi Geological Institute (Iktishaaf, 
2016, n.p.). 
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Map showing the gold deposits in the Arabian 
shield by The American Geological survey 
(Tatawwur, 1997, p.11) 


Magnanimous quantities of copper were extracted near Al-Dawaadimi in Al- 
Riyadh (Al-Sa‘uudiyah Taktashif, 2017). Moreover, Al-Sulami (2017) reported 
that Makkah governor has lately inaugurated Al-DweiHi gold mine and factory, 
and other mining projects in the Makkah region. This gold mine is the largest one 
in the kingdom (n.p.). This is as far as new discoveries in Arabia are concerned!”. 


24. Sopoquaphy and Geography of Makkah in the Past Conturien 
241. Rivew 


Arabia was flourishing with rivers and pastureland anciently. Some of its 
ancient geographical and topographical features are described in this section, while 
other features are tackled throughout the book. Mahran (1980) underscored that 
Greek and Roman geographers mentioned rivers in Arabia. Herodutus, for instance, 
pointed out that a river named Corus had its fall in the Red Sea (p.113). In his own 
words, Herodutus (1921) said: 


This is the most credible of the stories told; but I must relate the less 
credible tale also, since they tell it. There is a great river in Arabia 
called Corys, issuing into the sea called Red. (Book III, Ch. 9, p.13) 





'7 For more on the geology of Makkah, copper, silver, and gold metals, please check the parts on Magan, Punt, and 
Mkty/Megiddo in Vol. II. 
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Ptolemy also specified that a great river called Lare originated from Najran and 
traversed Arabia to a northeastern direction, to its fall in the Arabian [/Persian] 
Gulf, which Moritz claimed to be Wadi Ad-Dawasir (Mahran, 1980, p.113). 


Analougously, in Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, under ‘Canis 
Flumen’ entry, Smith (1854) clarified that Canis Flumen is a river of Arabia cited 
by Pliny (6.28. s. 32), which is believed by Forster (Geography, Vol.II) to be the 
same as the “Lar fluvius” of Ptolemy in Nariti, lying in the south of the Persian 
Gulf, and it was also named the Zar (n.p.). As stated by Pliny (1855) 


We then come to the island of Asclie, and the nations of the Nocheti, 
the Zurazi, the Borgodi, the Catharrei, the Nomades, and then the 
river Cynos. ... Passing the river Cynos, there is a mountain, Juba 
says, that bears marks of the action of fire; also, the nation of the 
Epimaranite, then a nation of Ichthyophagi, and then a desert island, 
and the nation of the Bathymi. We then come to the Eblitzan 
Mountains, the island of Omoénus, the port of Mochorbe, the islands 
of Etaxalos and Inchobrice, and the nation of the Cadzei. (Perseus: 
Pliny) 


It should be observed that Arabian river beds were detected by satellites and 
archaeological finds, as would be investigated in forthcoming sections. 


In the past, Makkah was described in relation to a river called Beitus to the 
north of Makkah, usually filled currently in rainy seasons'*. This river was 
mentioned by Ptolemy and is shown on the maps which were drawn based on his 
descriptions. According to Playfair (1814), Makkah is “Maco-raba” and the river 
Betius branches into two streams called “Bardillio” (p.9). Maizeaux (1734), 
referring to what Baudrand mentioned about water sources in Makkah, portrayed 
Makkah as follows: 


Mecca is situated near the river Betius, which is now called 
Chaibar... Yet a few Lines after he says, that all the water of that 
town was in the well of Zemzem, ... and in the cisterns where the 
rain was kept; but that in the last century it was conveyed from 
mount Arafat by means of an aqueduct, which cost a great deal of 
money... (Vol. IV, p.179) 


Map of Asia drawn by Mercator in 1584 
(circa) in Amsterdam, based on Ptolemy 


https://www.hjbmaps.com/products/1584-asia-vi-tab 
Makkah (Macoraba) near Betius 








18 See more about the river of Makkah in the chapter on Punt. 
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Moreover, Green (1736) explained that Makkah city “stands in the happy 
Arabia, two or three Days Journey from the Red Sea, on the River Betius, at 
present called Eda” (p.73). Under entry “Eda, Betius” in the Geographical 
Dictionary Representing the present and Ancient Names, Bohun (1688) specified 
that it springs from 


the Mountains of Ghazuan [Bengebres] (that) watereth Harsan; and a 
little below Taj(i)ef, takes in the River Chaibar: then by passing by 
Badid, Almortasse, Baisat and Mecca, it falls into the Red Sea at 
Ziden or Giodda, over against Suaquem in Africa. (p.126) 


Map of the Arabian Peninsula, published in 1720, 


showing Macoraba, Badeo, and Baitus 
https://dl.wdl.org/2923.png 








A quick hint to Jeddah might illuminate the discussion further. Jeddah region 
includes Dabae and Badeo, both of which lie a few kilometers from it. They were 
important ports in ancient times and were mentioned by Ptolemy in Vol.V. Mayo 
(1813) provided the next table showing the current locations of Maco-raba and 
Badeo. It is followed by snapshots from Google maps showing Dabae, Balad!’ and 
Bawadi, all under Jeddah region. 





Part of Mayo’s (1813) table (p.121) 









AL-HAMRA‘A 
dwell l 
fer 
AL-AUWAIS 


Owe 


; Seddah 
Al-aled 
Gongle 
Google Map showing the locations of Jeddah, Diba, 
Al-Balad, and Al-Bawadi 


19 See more on this town under the provinces of Makkah. 
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Abshire et al. (2016) restudied the locations of Ptolemy using modern tools. 
They declared that, contrary to Talbert, Ahlfeldt, Stiickelberger and Grasshoff, they 
consider Ptolemy’s Baitios River “(commonly latinised as Betius)” as Wadi 
Fa'idah, or else Wadi Fayd, “a stream that passes by the village of Fa'idah, or Fayd, 
on its way toward a harbor called Khawr al Butan”. They signaled that this selection 
agrees with the previous one by d’Anville and Horsley, who recognized Betius as 
“the streams then known as the Bardilloi’”. They further added that they opted to 
support the comparative contiguity of the Baitios River to Mecca and Medina; 
rather than presuming “a gross error by Ptolemy for no good reason”. 


They also ascertained that the ancient city center of Jeddah is currently 
identified as Al-Balad; thus, they recognized Ptolemy’s Badeo as Jeddah. They 
explained that this recognition is in line with that of the Baitios River estuary, 
located immediately north from Badeo, and also is in accordance with those of 
Mecca or Macoraba and Medina or Lathrippa (Abshire et al., 2016, pp.7, 11), as 
evident in the above and coming maps. Finally, Elsnau (1969) mentioned that the 
harbor of the city of Maco-raba is termed the anchorage of Beddeo-regia or the 
town of “the Holy and royal Buddha. Mecca is the same as Maco or Maca, the 
Great or Illustrious...” (pp.45-46).”° 


The following map shows the location of four towns: Makkah- Jeddah-Al- 
Balad- Al-Bawadi. According to the Emirate of Makkah website, Al-Balad has 
been one of the eminent districts of Jeddah throughout history*', as well as Al- 
Bawadi, which is one its districts.?” 
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Map showing Ptolemy’s Arabia Felix (West) 
and Baitios river mouse, Macoraba and Badeo 
(Abshire et al., 2016, p.5). 


Map showing the district of Jeddah, with 
Al-Bawadi and Al-Balad 
http://2.bp.blogspot.com/- 
Q1SXedhDUEU/VUc6a5o0DjSI/AAAAAAAAFtg/wxT pC 
LOnWVA/s1600/jeddah-saudi-arabia-map.jpg 

















a see more under Moca and Machoraba in Vol. II. 


21 This website updated its information. 
22 See more under Jeddah in a coming section. 
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“Panoramic view of Mecca”, by Muhammad ‘Abdullah, 
the Delhi cartographer, 


c. 1845. 
Khalili Collections | Islamic Art | Panoramic View 
of Mecca 








From “A Description of the Yearly Voyage or Pilgrimage of the Muslims, 
Turks, and Moors Unto Arabia”, A Pilgrim with no Name, c. 1575, edited by 
Wolfe, the following description of Makkah at the 16" century: 


It is environed about with exceeding high and barren mountains, 
and in the plain between the mountains and the city are many pleasant 
gardens where grows a great abundance of figs, grapes, apples and 
melons. There is also great abundance of good water and meat, but not 
of bread. This city has no walls** about it and contains in circuit five 
miles. The houses are very handsome and commodious, and are built 
like the houses of Italy. The palace of the Sherif is sumptuous and 
gorgeously adorned ... (Wolfe, 2015, n.p.) 


We note in the above portrayal that he termed it ‘Arabia’, not Makkah, and this 
shows that Arabia refers to Makkah**. 


What are believed to be the first photos of Makkah, 


taken by Sadiq (1999) in 1880 (pp.445, 446) 





The Holy Mosque or sanctuary lies in the heart of Makkah, surrounded by 
mountains. It is located in the bed of a valley in Makkah between the mountains of 
Abi Qubays and Ajyaad, and Jabal Omar and Jabal Hindi (emasjid). Rif‘at (1925), 
in Mir ’aatu Al-Haramayin, “Mirror of the Two Sanctuaries”, divulged that Makkah 
is the capital of Hijaaz, and that its length from the north to the south is 2 miles, 
and in the east from Abi Qubays mountain till the bottom of Qa‘iqa‘aan mount to 
the west, one mile. Furthermore, it has four entrances: the northeastern is the way 
to Mina; the southern, the road to Yemen, the northwestern is the way to wadi 
FaTimah, and the eastern, the road to Jeddah (Vol. I, p.178). 


According to Ibn Duhayish (1421 Ah/ 2000), in his doctoral dissertation, and 
regarding the borders of Haram, the limits of Haram start in the eastern limit from 


23 See the Chapter on Mykty for Makkan walls. 
4 For more on this point, check the chapter on the names of Makkah, Vol. II, part II. 
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the south with Qarn Al-’‘far mount and end by Ree‘ Al-Naqwaa’. The northern 
boundary starts from the west with Thaniyyat Al-Naqwaa’ and ends with the end 
of Al-NaaSiriyah mountain. As for the western one, it begins with A‘laam Al- 
’A‘shaash from the northwestern part, taking an angle, and terminates with Al- 
Dawmata-l-Sawdaa’ mountain. Finally, the southern limit starts with the western 
Ni‘iilah mountain from the south western part, and terminates with the end of 
Sayfah mount (pp.179, 219, 331, 365). 


The geology of Makkah has undergone extensive changes. Ziauddin Sardar 
(2014) remarked that “when Malcolm X visited Mecca in 1964, he was enchanted. 
He found the city “as ancient as time itself’. However, Sarder exclaimed that 
nowadays “ancient mountains have been flattened”, a process that started in the 
70s. Furthermore, according to Taylor (2011), “the authorities dynamited an entire 
mountain and the Ottoman era Ajyad Fortress that lay on top of it” (n.p.). 
Wainwright (2012) also interviewed Dr Angawi, an architect, and the former head 
of the Institute for Hajj Research, who said that the authorities have “taken away 
the mountains”. Wainwright added that, for the most part, the town's sacred 
mountains have been blasted, and “all but a handful of its ancient monuments 
buried beneath soaring structures” (n.p.). Al-AnSariy (1971) added that many of 
the rocks that have inscriptions were worn out or have been removed, after being 
remodeled in architecture and landmarks (p.33). Therefore, much of the current 
geography has changed from the ancient one. 


The green triangle shows the demolished parts of Abi 
Qubays Mountain 
http://2.bp.blogspot.com/_sr61WhteuLM/SOcC2imaLOV/A 

AAAAAAAAok/Sp5INuif-oM/S 1600-R/75415629.jpg 
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Part of Ajyad mountain/ now Ree‘ Bakhsh Bus Stop 
Photos by the researcher 


Abu Sulayman (2008) highlighted that Safa mountain separates the north of 
Makkah from its south. When the extentions of Haram started in 1375 Ah, the Saudi 
state had to find a route to connect the north of Makkah with its south; therefore, it 
cut the mountain from the side of Abi Qubays, and the mountain from the side of 
Safa. Safa mountain underwent similar cutting processes in different eras till it 
reached its current look. However, its base is much greater than its remanats. Both 
Safa and Marwa mountains passed through several changes throughout the ages; 
many castles and houses were built on them until the Saudi state forbade it (p.105) 


According to an article in the official site of the two Holy Mosques”, after 
the recent extensions, which continued till approx. 2014”°, the total area of the Holy 
Mosque, originally 152 thousand square meters, has reached 356 thousand square 
meters, with a capacity up to 770 thousand persons in ordinary days, previously, 
340 thousand persons (Qassaas, 2014). The following photo shows the current 
status of the holy mosque after the final extension’. 


Extension of the Masjid, focusing on the total area, 
snapshot from from an infograph by Al-Arabiyya 


https://twitter.com/AjelNews24/status/900239 1796149657 
60/photo/1 











25 The article is no longer availavle on this site, but on the Al-Jazirah site. 
€ There is still ongoing work in the area of sanctuary. 
27 See more on the reconstruction of al-Ka‘ba at the beginning of the next part. 
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After briefly delineating the geology and geography of holy Makkah, and 
the borders of Haram, the coming section highlights the status of Makkah in Islam 
as a divine reserve. 


2.5. MWakkah (Haram) as the Primal Divine Revere 


God stated in the Holy Qur’an: 


Do they not see that We have given them a safe sanctuary, while men 
all around them are being despoiled? (Al-‘ankabuut, 29: 67. Al-Awfa, 
mod). 


Have We not set up asanctuary for them, to which is brought a wealth 
of everything as provision from Us? But most of them do not 
understand (Al-Qasas, 28:57. Al-Awfa). 


God made Makkah a divine reserve, as mentioned also in the sayings of Prophet 
Mohamed #, in the book of SaHih Al-Bukhaariy for authentic sayings of the 
prophet. It is narrated that God has sanctified Makkah, and that no natural plant is 
allowed to be cut, neither is anyone allowed to terrify its animals nor birds, not 
even to take an animal’s place of the shade. This is stated as follows: 


‘Abdullah b. Zaid b. 'Asim (Allaah be pleased with him) reported 
Allaah's Messenger (#*) as saying: 


Verily Ibrahim declared Mecca sacred and supplicated (for blessings 
to be showered) upon its inhabitants, and I declare Medina to be 
sacred as Ibrahim had declared Mecca to be sacred... (SaHiH 
Muslim 1360 a, Book 15, Hadith 517, Sunnah). 


Ibn ‘Abbaas also narrated that 


The Prophet * said, 'Allaah has made Mecca, a sanctuary, so it was 
a sanctuary before me and will continue to be a sanctuary after me. 
It was made legal for me (i.e., I was allowed to fight in it) for a few 
hours of a day. It is not allowed to uproot its shrubs or to cut its 
trees, or to chase (or disturb) its game, or to pick up its luqata 
(fallen things) except by a person who would announce that (what he 
has found) publicly.’ Al-'Abbas said, 'O Allaah's Apostle! Except Al- 
Idh[{TH]khir (a kind of grass) (for it is used) by our goldsmiths and for 
our graves.’ The Prophet then said, "Except Al-Idhkhir.' "‘Ikrima said, 
'Do you know what "chasing or disturbing" the game means? It means 
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driving it out of the shade to occupy its place. (Al-Bukhariy, 1833, 
Book 28, Hadith 13, Sunnah) 


Al-SuHaim (n.d.), on explaining a Hadith in ‘Omdat Al-AHkaam on 
prohibiting hunting and cutting plants in Haram, stated that it is even controversial 
if you can cut cultivated plants, but most exegeses agree that only cutting natural 
plants is prohibited. You may not take the shade instead of an animal, and certainly 
people are not allowed to kill or hunt them. It is related that the prince of believers, 
Omar Ibn Al-KhaTTaab, driven a dove away, so it flew away and a serpent then 
killed it. He sentenced himself accordingly; for there are penalties on whoever hurts 
animals and birds or cuts natural trees or plants in the sanctuary (n.p.). However, 
people are allowed to kill harmful animals or birds such as vultures, and insects, 
and to cut dead plants (A chapter on the Haram animals and plants). 


Generally, people are prohibited from cutting trees in Islam. “The correct 
view concerning this prohibition ... is that it applies only to two things: cutting 
down trees that provide shade, and cutting down lotus trees within the limits of the 
Haram (The Sanctuary)”. It is also agreed that the prohibition includes fruitful trees 
and those that give shade to men or animals. Moreover, Al- Albaaniy in his 
Explanation categorized some of the Hadiths addressing these issues as ‘Hasan’ 
(good), such as the following: 


It was narrated that ‘Aa’ishah (may Allaah be pleased with her) said: 
The Messenger of Allaah (peace and blessings of Allaah be upon 
him) said: “Those who cut down lotus trees will be thrown 
headfirst into Hellfire.” Narrated by Al-Bayhaqi, 6/140; classed as 
Hasan by al-’Albaani in SaHiiH al-Jaami‘, 1696 ” (Al-Munajjid 
2003). 


2.6. Makkan © Harim) Gachuoi Nwolimo! | 


God made Makkah only for Muslims, and even though this might be 
interpreted as fanaticism, on the part of some, it could be explained in the light of 
the Temple Scroll, one of the Dead Sea Scrolls. The temple scroll addresses the 
building of a particular temple, which some believe to be the sanctuary in Makkah. 
King (2012) argued that scroll 4Q174 (the Last Days) addresses the “temple of 
Adam” that would be constructed by followers of the final prophet, where “no 
unbeliever_ would be permitted to enter it forevermore’. It specifies that 
“strangers shall not again defile it”, as they used to do previously, as is the current 
case with the sanctuary in Makkah. Furthermore, Scrolls (11Q 19-20) depict a land 
where no foreigners are allowed within, as in Makkah, as predicted by the Messiah 
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‘Isa (p.361). In the same vein, Al-Zahraniy (2010), [and others], mentioned that 
one of Makkah’s ancient names is “the Ancient Village of Adam” (p.136)*°. 


Such a statement of exclusion is an order of Allaah in the Qur’an, and of 
Prophet Mohamed *% in Hadiths: 


O believers, the idolaters are unclean. So they should not approach 
the Holy Mosque after this year. (Al-Tawbah, 9: 28, Al-Awfa 
trans). 


The interepretation of this verse is controversial; some claim it to be literal; others 
figurative. To conduct prayers in the Sanctuary, Muslims perform ablution, or other 
rituals in the case of Hajj and Omra to maintain their purity; while women do not 
approach it in their menstrual periods. Generally, there are certain criteria that 
should be observed by Muslims to be pure; specifically, in prayers and rituals. 
Nevertheless, according to Al-Nabulsi exegesis, uncleanliness here refers to a 
spiritual mode; not a material one; since nonbelievers don’t conform to the rules of 
God (Al-Nabulsi, 1994, on the interpretation of the verse). 


As for the Hadith of Prophet Mohamed **: 


Then the Prophet (#8) ordered them to do three things saying, 'Turn 
out all the pagans from the Arabian Peninsula, show respect to all 
foreign delegates by giving them gifts as I used to do’... (SaHiH Al- 
Bukhari 3168, Book 58, Hadith 10, Sunnah). 


Such similarities affirm that the temple of God is excluded for non-believers, which 
is the case now for Makkah”’. Moreover, it reveals that this idea is not exclusive to 
Islam, as it appears in Christian texts. The coming chapter examines the 
archaeology and rock art of Makkah. 


28 See more on Adam’s relation to Makkah later in this part and part II of this volume, and in the chapters on the 
names of Makkah in Vol. II. 
°° Elaboration of this point is under the section on Urusalem in Vol. II. 
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Chapter Shree 


Outine of the Yichacoloay, and 


Chapter Shree 
Outline of the Srchacology and Rock Pert 
of Strabia, andthe Southwestern Region 


3. Introduction 


The Saudi archeologist Dr Masry*° (1977) stated that a number of early Arab 
historians studied ancient monuments in Arabia like “Al-Hamadh(TH)ani, Al- 
Istakhri, Al-Tabari”, along with other contemporary ones like Al-Bilhiid, Al- 
AnSariy and Al-Jassir (p.9). Concerning western studies, Alison Brooks avowed 
that the surveys*' of Arabia are dated to no less than the 1940s, and they may be 
prior to that; yet the locations that were uncovered are undated, and they were all 
discovered “on the surface” (Handwerk, 2018)*”. Hence, the coming sections 
present some of the early and latest surveys, studies, and findings in Arabia, 
specifically, in the western region, starting with the latest finds. In order to properly 
shed light on ancient epochs in Arabia, an idea is given about the stages of ancient 
human culture before investigating them in Arabia. 


Bl. Strchaic Fhuman Epochs 


O’Neil (2012) illustrated that the cultures of primeval humans are recognized 
mainly by means of diggings and unearthing of stone tools and comparatively 
enduring artifacts. The primary tools manufacturing practices are regularly 
described as “paleolithic ... literally "Old Stone" Age”. Moreover, the Oldowan 
and Acheulian “tool traditions of the first humans were the simplest 
technologies”. Consequently, they are combined jointly into the Lower Paleolithic 
phase of “cultural development”. 


He expounded that Homo heidelbergensis persisted to create tools normally 
in the Acheulian practice. Nevertheless, probably 100,000 years back or even 
before that, Neandertal and certain “other late archaic humans” realized a 
considerable step ahead in manufacturing tools with advancing “the Mousterian 
tool tradition (named for the site of le Moustier in France)”. This novel industry 
was groundbreaking to the extent of being deemed a discrete “Paleolithic phase-- 
the Middle Paleolithic”. Such “Mousterian-like” instrument manufacturing was 


3° One of the pioneers in the field of archaeology in Saudi Arabia. 
31 Sporadic, individual, and unofficial surveys 
3? Older western studies of explorers are mentioned throughout the book. 
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utilized at that point as well by “early modern Homo sapiens”’ in certain regions in 
Africa and Southwest Asia. However, O’Neil qualified that the Paleolithic phases 
commenced formerly and/or endured for a lengthier period in diverse areas. 
Accordingly, the borderlines between such periods were not clean-cut. This can be 
said as well of “the transitions between hominin species” (n.p.). The following 
figure sketches the periods of these different ancient stages and Hominins. 






Years Ago Hominines Major Too! Traditions Paleolithic Stages 

















, 
10,000 - modemhumans + aaietasan 
40,000 + Neandertals 4 
100,000 4 4 
250 900 H 
heidelbergensis Acheulian 
600 000 + 
1,000 £00 + H erectus a 7 
1,500,000 + | 4 
2,000 000 - Oldowan 
H habilis 
2500 000 - 4 + | |e 
Note the Paleolithic stages began earlier and/or persisted longer in different regions 
Subsequently, the demarcations between stages was not sharp. The same ss true 


of the transitions between hominin Species 


Paleolithic stages (O'Neil, 2012). 
Evolution of Modern Humans: Archaic 





Human Culture (palomar.edu) 








The Oldowan “~2.5 to 1.2 million years ago” is considered the earliest 
revealed stone tool technology. Such tools are signalled as a key innovation in 
“human evolutionary history”, 1.e., the oldest proof of “cultural behaviour’. It is 
claimed that “Homo habilis, an ancestor of Homo sapiens” made Oldowan tools. 
Such tools are represented as "choppers" or 


stone cores with flakes removed from part of the surface, creating a 
sharpened edge that was used for cutting, chopping, and scraping ... 
Microscopic surface analysis of the flakes struck from cores has 
shown that some of these flakes were also used as tools for cutting 
plants and butchering animals. (Oldowan and Acheulean Stone Tools) 


Oldowan handaxes 


https://anthromuseum.missouri.edu/exhibit/oldowan-and- 
acheulean-stone-tools 











As for Acheulean tradition, “~1.6 million to 200,000 years ago”, it was a 
genuine innovation in stone-age industry. Acheulean stone tools were alleged to be 
the produces of “Homo erectus, a closer ancestor to modern humans”; such tools 
were detected as prevalent, besides, they are “the longest-running industry”, 
persisting for more than a million years. Acheulean industry 1s best typified by its 
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distinct stone handaxes, which are “pear shaped, teardrop shaped, or rounded in 
outline, usually 12—20 cm long and flaked over at least part of the surface of each 
side (bifacial)”. There is substantial diversity in their mass and level of 
craftsmanship. Some of their uses are: the slaughtering and grazing of animals, 
“digging in soil, and cutting wood or other plant materials” (Oldowan and 
Acheulean Stone Tools). Thus, this age is characterized by stone handaxes, 
identified as Acheulean tools, “the longest lasting tool-making tradition in 
prehistory” (Stone Tools, 2018). 


Acheulean handaxes 
https://anthromuseum. missouri.edu/exhi 





bit/oldowan-and-acheulean-stone-tools 








The Acheulean age is, thus, mainly outlined by the handaxe, a stone 
instrument utilized by ancient humans throughout an era of intense evolutionary 
variations (Scerri, 2018). Moreover, because of the scarcity of hominin remains, 
“mapping the chronological and geographic” dispersal of the Acheulean is vital for 
recreating models of hominin extension and progress in diverse areas of the ancient 
World. Additionally, it is critical for outlining the final Acheulean terrain faced by 
hominins employing Middle Palaeolithic industry, counting Homo _ sapiens. 
Nonetheless, there is substantial lack of our comprehension of “the spatial and 
temporal distribution of the Acheulean” (Scerri et al., 2018, pp.1). Scerri (2018) 
further clarified that though research work has focused on central issues such as the 
date and manner of the beginning of the Acheulean, little is known about the way 
it terminated (n.p.). 


These abovementioned epochs are discussed with regard to Arabia; however, 
it should be noticed that dates vary considerably from one source or study to the 
other, a thing which reveals the constant updating and upheaval in this research 
field. Another topic which intersects with the study of human stages is that of 
climatic change, which is addressed in the next section. 


B2. Marine Jsotope ‘Stages (MIS } 


As explicated by Hirst (2019), Marine Isotope Stages (MIS), known at times 
as Oxygen Isotope Stages (OIS), are the recognized bits or parts of a chronological 
catalogue of interchanging cold and warm epochs on earth, dating to, as a 
minimum, 2.6 million years back. MIS depend on 


the balance of oxygen isotopes in stacked fossil plankton 


(foraminifera) deposits on the bottom of the oceans to build an 
environmental history of our planet. 
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The varying oxygen isotope ratios retain information on “the presence of ice 
sheets”, and, hence, earthly weather variations, on the earth’s terrain. The next table 
explains MIS “Marine Isotope stages” in relation to the epochs. It catalogues “a 
paleo-chronology” of existence on this planet, embracing how the chief cultural 
phases incorporate into the previous one million years (n.p.). This would help 
clarify the subsequent discussions, where reference is made to such stages. 


Climate Change on Earth 


The following table lists a paleo-chronology of life on earth, including how the major 
cultural steps fit in, for the past 1 million years. Scholars have taken the MIS/OIS listing 
well beyond that. 


Table of Marine Isotope Stages 


MIS 
Stage 


MIS: 
MIS2 


MIS3 


MIS4 


MIS5 


MISsa 


MIS 5b 
MIS 5¢ 
MIS 5d 
MIS 5e 


MIS6 


Mis8 
MIS9 


MIS 10 
MS 


MIS r9 
MIS 43 
MIS 14 
MIS 05 
MIS 16 
MIS 7 
MIS 18 
MIS 19 
MIS 2« 
MIS 2: 


MIS ov 


Start 
Date 


11,600 
24,000 


60,000 


430,000 


85,000 


93,000 


115,000 
130,000 


190,000 


244,000 
301,000 


334,000 


427,000 


474,000 
528,000 
568,co0 
621,000 
639.000 
712,000 
60,000 
787.000 
610.000 
845,000 


1,090,000 


Cooler or 
Warmer 


warmer 
cooler 


‘warmer 


warmer 


warmer 


cooler 


warmer 


warmer 


warmer 


warner 


cooler 


warner 


eccoler 
evoler 
warmer 
cooler 
warmer 
cooler 
warmer 


cooler 


Cultural Events 


the Holocene 


upper Paleolithic begins; Australia 
populated, upper Paleolithic cave walls 
painted, Neanderthals disappear 


Mt. Toba super-eruption 





early modern humans (EMH) leave Africa to 
colonize the world 


Howieson's Poort/Still Bay complexes in 
southern Africa 


EMH at Skuhl and Qazfeh in Israel 


Middle Paleolithic begins, EMH evolves, at 
Bouri and Omo Kibish in Ethiopia 


Homo erectus at Diring Yuriahk in Siberia 
Neanderthals evolve in Europe, This stage is 
thought to be the most similar to MIS + 


AL. erectus at Zhoukoodiay im China 


Fi. erectus at Gesher Benot Ya'agor in Israel 


Table of Marine Isotope Stages (Hirst, 2019) 


Stair (2003) indicated that in ancient eras, approximately 15,000 years back, 
the weather in Arabia became warmer and the deserts increased. Accordingly, the 
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hostile climate rendered Arabia’s internal areas hard to reach (n.p.) Likewise, Dr 
Masry explicated that, up till approxtimately 7000 BCE, the Arabian inland region 
was a grassy terrain, with ponds and pasture, abounding with gazelles and 
hippopotamuses. Paleolithic huntsmen thrived throughout the Rub' Al-Khali, or the 
Empty Quarter of southern Saudi Arabia. Conversely, this area is now a dry 
parched region and so inhospitable that it harbors roughly no existence. When the 
rains ceased and the lakes dehydrated, the hunters journeyed north in quest of food 
and water, ultimately moving to the coast of the Persian Gulf in “what is now the 
oil-rich Eastern Province” (Reinhold, 1981, n.p.). 


Analougously, Jarus (2017) specified that the final rainy epoch appears to 
have been between approximately 10,000 and 6,000 years back. He added that, 
after this, the weather became progressively dry; yet humans were capable of 
hazarding into the depth of the western Nefud desert; since they had tamed the 
camel, as several researchers elucidated (n.p.). Similarly, DeMarco (2016) 
explained that, in modern periods, a few scholars have been gathering proofs 
uncovering earlier epochs of “warm, wetter weather” that occasionally grassed 
parts of Arabia, forming “savanna-like” environs, parallel to those of East Africa. 


DeMarco also clarified that the final stage of moist climate is believed to 
have been between around 11,000 and 6,000 years back, prior to the reoccurrence 
of parched settings, and the progression of deserts again. Scientists have unearthed 
several prehistoric rock art spots in northwest Saudi Arabia that show animals and 
people that lived in these areas (n.p.). As accentuated by Groucutt (2016), ancient 
lakes offer considerable proofs for ecological transformation in Saudi Arabia. He 
clarified that “there are hundreds, if not thousands, of these lakes”. By taking 
specimen and studying the specimen extracted from the residues or deposits and 
related resources like fossils, scholars would be able to visualize a thorough image 
of the regional atmosphere and ecological variations (p.27). 


3.3. ‘Surveys, Recent ‘Studies, and Research f, rejects on Strchaic 
Epocks in Arabia? 


Bretzke and Conard (2017) signaled that southwestern Asia offers immense 
considerable data on the ways of life and the mobility of primeval human 
groupings. However, they warned that varied archaeological paradigms 
overgeneralize the procedures of human dispersions and condensation by 
undervaluing the significance of archaeological and paleoenvironmental accounts 
on the local scope. They also affirmed that dispersion progressions must not be 
comprehended as straightforward “unidirectional movements during well-defined 


33 The discussion in this section doesn’t include Yemen, which is addressed in the coming section, 3.4. 
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windows of opportunity”; but fairly as intricate variations in “human 
biogeography”, with diverse impacts in various areas in several epochs (n.p.). 


Flight (2018) underscored that, because of its position between Africa and 
Eurasia, Arabia is an essential geographical region for investigating the voyage of 
hominins outside Africa and their development throughout the Pleistocene Era, 
between 2.6 million and 11,700 years ago. The richness of prehistoric locations in 
the Arabian desert has drawn vast archaeological concern currently (n.p.). 
Analougously, Scerri et al. (2018) avowed that the Arabian Peninsula, which 
extends 3.2 million km”, and is located at the crossways of Africa and Eurasia, is a 
significant area in archaeology. It has been featured in the accounts of ancient 
Eurasian settlement, and several Acheulean spots with mutual industrial features 
have been recorded. Nonetheless, they avowed that, at present, there isn’t sufficient 
information about the Acheulean in the Arabian Peninsula. 


Scerri et al. further elucidated that the immense mainstream of recognized 
locations is “deflated surface sites lacking stratigraphy and chronometric age 
estimates”. The single acknowledged “stratified Acheulean site is Saffaqah’’, 
positioned in the Dawadmi district of the Nejdi upland (p.1).** Likewise, Tarlach 
(2018) emphasized that the task of unearthing securely dated Acheulean objects in 
the Arabian Desert is principally challenging. The area’s present desert 
environment presents some procedural diffictlties for field investigators, counting 
deflation. He clarified that, in contrast to, for instance, 


a river cutting through stratified rock to reveal artifacts that were 
previously deposited in specific layers, in a desert, winds erode loose 
surface particles, blowing them every which way. Artifacts typically 
surface without any clear geological context that could be used for 
dating. (n.p.) 


In a similar vein, Groucutt (2016), in the School of Archaeology, Oxford 
University, regretted that up to merely five years back, not even one Palaeolithic 
spot had been unearthed or dated in this entire central region. Despite the fact that 
current unearthing of sites in Emirates and Yemen has, meanwhile, verified ancient 
human settlements, the majority of Arabia, specifically, its central zone, is still 
nearly unidentified (p.26). Likewise, Groucutt and Petraglia (2012) stressed the 
“lack of serious research” in this region. They also stated that information about 
Arabia’s early history regularly derives from locations possibly, yet not certainly, 
indicating manifold stages of settlements, which don’t have “absolute dates and 
paleo-environmental information”. 





34 Check the next section for this site and other sites. 
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Furthermore, Groucutt and Petraglia highlighted that even though this area 
is important to the history of mankind, “Arabia remains understudied”. They 
clarified that this region has significant accounts that should perform a vital part in 
upcoming “paleoanthropological narratives”. They expounded that the rising image 
of Arabia proposes that there were several dispersions of hominin populaces into 
the territory. Afterwards, inhabitants trailed indigenous routes, generating a unique 
local archaeological register. Arguments still persist on the discrete tasks of local 
hominin exterminations and populace endurance, the last of which proposing 
adjustment to parched environments. 


Moreover, they specified, regarding the southwestern part of Saudi Arabia, 
that it appears to have a principally vast array of Lower Paleolithic locations, 
despite the fact that it is doubtful to what scope this exposes “survey and 
publication bias”. In addition, “several claims have been made for “Oldowan-like’”’, 
or “Mode 1” assemblages in Arabia”. They further elucidated that the following 
map marks the best typified Paleolithic stage in Arabia and its investigation has 
witnessed substantial contemporary developments. Similar to the Lower 
Paleolithic, middele Paleolithic locations are habitually linked with “raw material 
sources and lacustrine and riverine systems’, and are situated at “strategic positions 
in the landscape” (Groucutt and Petraglia, 2012, pp.113, 116, 118).*° Groucutt. 
(2016) also illuminated that, in certain instances, it is hard to differentiate “human 
artefacts from natural ‘geofacts’”. Thus, the actuality of Arabian Oldowan persists 
as an inconclusive issue. Nonetheless, it is undeniably likely that there were prior; 
yet, transient settlements in these areas (p.27). 


Map showing “Lower and Middle Paleolithic sites of 
Arabia” 


(Groucutt and Petraglia 2012, p.118). 





Bailey (2015) affirmed that in the last decade there has been a constant rise 
in field surveys and researches on the Stone Age early history of the Arabian 
Peninsula embracing the Red Sea zone, and of palaeoenvironmental and 
palaeoclimatic studies guided by archaeological inquiries or pertinent to them. 
Such explorations underline the significance of the geography of the Arabian 
Peninsula in the initial phases of human prehistory, and the part it played in laying 
the bases for further advances in more modern millennia. Results also reveal 
extremely active setting for the ancient record of human colonization. 


Bailey further explained that recent finds offer fresh timings for early Stone 
Age colonization in varied locations in the Arabian Peninsula; due to the genetic 
findings that uncover the substantial role of the southern Red Sea and southern 
Arabian Peninsula as a key passage of ancient human colonization, and association 
between Africa and Asia. He stressed that the time frame of these practices 


35 See elaboration of this point on the Makkan region in the coming chapters. 
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embraces, as a minimum, the last 150,000 years, and might expand to 1 million 
years or even beyond that. Consequently, this lays great emphasis on the novel 
comprehension of the effects of weather variability; sea-level variation, and several 
“geological processes” on the expediency of diverse regions of the Arabian terrain 
for human colonization and dispersion (pp.599, 612). 


Correspondingly, Underwood (2011) accentuated that it was believed that 
over 100,000 years back, a crowd of ancient humans headed into the eastern shore 
of the Red Sea. However, the dates given may be less than what is actually given, 
for recent discoveries reveal farther antiquity for their immigration (n.p.). Current 
archaeological finds divulge that the early humans resided in the Saudi region 
1.000,000 years ago (The National Museum Guide, 2011, p.9). As can be noticed 
from the next map, the Makkan region, specifically, Wadi FaTimah is marked as 
one such area of Paleolithic sites.*° 

“Map of the Arabian Pennisula showing major geological 


features and distribution of Stone Age and spots 
(coutesy of Maud Deves)” (Bailey, 2015, p.601) 


10.1007/978-3-662-45201-1_34.pdf 
(springer.com) 








Regarding archaeological surveys, Groucutt and Petraglia (2012) clarified 
that in the last decade, “systematic surveys and inter-disciplinary excavations” have 
greatly boosted our comprehension of “prehistoric Arabia”, just as the recent 
progress in paleoenvironmental researches did. They further indicated that, lately, 
there has been the current finding of “stratified archaeological sites in Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen, Oman, and the United Arab Emirates”. They added that the initial western 
travelers to Arabia identified stone tools, regularly alongside “ancient lake beds”. 
These discoveries were ensued by the findings of archaeologists, which 
considerably progressed from the 1970s on, with wide-ranging surveys like the 
Comprehensive Survey’ of the Kingdom (1976-1981) in Saudi Arabia (p.113). 


Archaeological surveys were organized in Arabia in the 1970s and 1980s, 
and they registered several Acheulean tools. For instance, the archaeologist 
Norman Whalen and a team of Saudi investigators unearthed and recorded a site 
that includes thousands of handaxes and additional stone instruments*® (Scerri, 
2018). Another fresh survey for the archaeological remains from the Palaeolithic 
epoch started in 2012 in the spheres of Jizan and Asir in Southwestern Saudi 
Arabia, as clarified by Sinclair et al. (2019). This came as the initial Palaeolithic 
land survey in this region ensuing the Comprehensive Survey of the Kingdom, 
carried out between 1977 and 1982. Over 100 Palaeolithic locations have been 
recognized from the Early Stone Age to the Late Stone Age, demonstrating a 


36 See more on Wadi Fatimah in a forthcoming section 
37 See the next chapter for a discussion of this survey and its findings. 
38 For a full account on these surveys, see upcoming sections. 
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methodical connexion between archaeological remnants and “the Harrat deposits 
of basalt”. 


New archaeological research consolidates “some of the typological and 
anecdotal description” documented by the initial survey teams. Nonetheless, the 
recent progress in archaeological and landscape analysis signals that there is yet a 
considerable number of exceptional archaeological and ecological proofs that need 
to be uncovered alongside the Red Sea which can enlighten us about a widespread 
span of hominin conduct. These proofs, for instance, encompass the interactions 
between hominins; altering of littoral topographies and possible marine supplies by 
the seaside, and possibly about less recognizable activities like the spread of models 
of learning between age group. Ever since the early Comprehensive Survey, 
archaeological field surveys have been enhanced by the accessibility of “satellite 
imagery, GPS location and GIS mapping” to examine associations between 
discoveries and environmental characteristics. This enabled arechaeologists to gain 
more accurate insights into the excavated sites (Sinclair et al., 2019, Abstract, 
pp.533, 534, 537, 538). 


Subsequently, professor Petraglia launched the Palaeodeserts Project in 
2013, making critical discoveries, ensuing many years of “pilot fieldwork in the 
Arabian Peninsula, the nexus of the Old World”. (Scerri, 2018).°? Current 
investigations, conducted by the Max Planck Institute for the Science of Human 
History and the Saudi Commission for Tourism and National Heritage, have 
recorded an Acheulean existence in the Arabian Peninsula which is estimated to be 
less than 190,000 years back in time (Stone tools). According to Petraglia et al. 
(2019), two “interdisciplinary archaeological projects’, DISPERSE and 
PALAEODESERTS, have been organized in Saudi Arabia lately so as to study 
dispersal manners, and to advance our comprehension of the history of hominin 
settlement of the Red Sea littoral “Blue Arabia” and the heart of Arabia, specifically 
in wet eras “Green Arabia’. Although they accepted the significance of the Red 
Sea zone as a likely region for hominin settlement in the Pleistocene, they 
highlighted the vital importance of the terrain environs for recurrent hominin 
extensions throughout improved epochs in the Pleistocene, at what time a “mosaic 
of ecosystems and plentiful rivers, wetlands and lakes were present”. 


They clarifed that the DISPERSE project, which first commenced in 2011, 
sought to comprehend the manner in which Pleistocene hominins exploited the Red 
Sea littoral borders, and in what way geological variabilities resultant from “active 
tectonics, volcanism and sea-level change, both conditioned human populations 
and differentially preserved the archaeological record’. Survey task has been 
largely focused, in southern and southwestern Saudi Arabia, on a region the 
researchers have denoted as the “Southern Crescent”, which signifies an area with 


39 Check the next section for the sites they discovered. 
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abundant rain and miscellaneous ecological locations. It also contains “mountain 
escarpment and foothills, coastal zones with alluvial settings, and fertile marine 
settings”, which are entirely claimed to have been a model for sustaining human 
residents over extended periods, as studied by Bailey et al. (2015). 


The general results emergent of several years of investigations alongside the 
Red Sea fringe imply that a paradigm of dispersion that comprises near-littoral 
usage is reasonable. The DISPERSE team has, actually, fruitfully recognized 
several Palaeolithic locations close to the coastline. Nevertheless, these have not 
given any strong indication for the limited usage of littoral “dispersal corridors, or 
coastally-oriented populations”. Therefore, currently, there is no decisive proof for 
the utilization of sea or maritime supplies by Palaeolithic populaces. Field research 
persists in underwater settings, in regions with terraces and earlier coastlines, 
expecting to find Palaeolithic coastline sites and indication for “marine resource 
use” (Petraglia et al., 2019, pp.675, 677). 


The PALAEODESERTS project includes researchers from the Saudi 
Commission for Tourism and National Heritage, the Saudi Geological Survey, 
Saudi Aramco and international scientists (Jarus, 2017, n.p). Petraglia et al. (2019) 
observed that the PALAEODESERTS project, which began in 2012, intends to 
appreciate the correlation between climatic variation and the record of hominin 
populace through the land of the Arabia. Initial surveys in Saudi Arabia, and early 
archaeological studies were conducted by certain team associates in the Jubbah 
Oasis (Nefud Desert). They unravelled plentiful Palaeolithic archaeological sites 
that were related to palaeorivers and palaeolakes, as investigated by Petraglia et al. 
(2011, 2012). In spite of certain dating inadequacies, Paleolithic archaeological 
locations and fossil areas in terrestrial locations of Arabia essentially relate to 
humid eras, throughout MIS 13, 11,9, 7,5 and 3. Hominins and mammal groupings 
probably extended within the peninsula in ameliorated epochs, when rivers and 
lakes existed. 


The PALAEODESERTS project has evidenced a profound connection 
between humid phases, the existence of paleolakes and rivers, and the extension of 
hominins over several eras in the Pleistocene. Though these integrated researches 
have stressed the significance of inner passageways, there is, obviously, the 
likelihood that hominins might have utilized the Gulf of Aqaba and the northern 
Red Sea boundary to scatter southward into Arabia, though there are merely 
restricted proofs for near-littoral spots in this locality, as studied by Ingraham et 
al., and as represented by the following map (Petraglia et al., 2019, pp.677-679). 
The findings of these projects and others are further highlighted in the coming 
section. 
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“Middle Paleolithic assemblagaes” 
and “potential routes out of Africa 


and through Arabia during the 
Pleistocene” (Petraglia et al., 2019, 
p.676) 





3.3.1. Findings of Surveys" and rejects: 


General “Sketch of Early Veabitaions and Serchacclogical “Sites in 
Strabia: A JSimeline 


Arabia is believed to be one of the earliest areas into which hominins 
scattered and diffused after departing from Africa. Hence, it is likely to detect 
archaeological proofs in Arabia, pertaining to the larger part of the Pleistocene, 
that demonstate the means by which the initial and subsequent hominin 
immigrations from Africa adjusted to the novel settings. This has resulted in a fresh 
upsurge of Palaeolithic archaeological explorations in the Arabian Peninsula from 
the year 2000 onwards. The early survey conducted in the late 1970s documented 
archaeological sites that have Palaeolithic proofs, based on ‘typological’ 
resemblance to the ones in Africa and the Levant. The survey proposed that Arabia 
might have been populated from 1.3 million years ago, as evident in the works of 
Whalen and his coworkers. Regularly, current surveys have validated previous 
results by the initial Comprehensive Survey (Sinclair et al., 2019, p.533). 


Whalen et al. (1986) affirmed that there are sites in Saudi Arabia, which have 
an ancient cultural legacy “with an age above one million years and a cultural 
toward the Developed Oldowan, probably B”. Sites near Shuwayhitiyah exhibit 
a pattern of what appears to be non-interrupted human existence. Even though non- 
conclusive dating was proposed, Shuwayhitiyah seems to be the most ancient in 
Saudi Arabia and it is rated amongst the earliest in western Asia (p.100). 
Analougously, Wahida, Al-Tikriti, Beech, and Al Megbali (2009) highlighted that 
Shuwayhitiyah, which lies in the north, is believed to pertain to the initial part of 
the Pleistocene, relying on typological bases (p.117). As observed above, constant 
unearthing of sites updates archaeological information in Arabia. 


Paul Breeze, a landscape archaeologist and research associate at King's 
College London, is affiliated to the Palaeodeserts Project. Breeze and his 
coworkers looked for lakes that may have been in ancient eras by assessing “high- 
resolution satellite and aerial imagery, as well as geological maps”. They 
concentrated on a sector of the western Nefud desert, and they revealed forty-six 
locations encompassing ‘artifacts’, largely stone tools, in addition to the residues 





4° For convenience, results of the comprehensive study of the 1970s and 1980s are presented in the coming 
chapter; since they relate to the cities and provinces of the Makkan region. 
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of old lakes lying in the western Nefud desert in Saudi Arabia. Some of the 
unearthed tools of early humans can be traced to the Lower Paleolithic era, from 
1.8 million to 250,000 years back. Such findings emphasize the notion of “Green 
Arabia” in eras which had a moister climate like current Saudi Arabia, Yemen, 
Oman, and Gulf states. However, the researchers have shown that they couldn’t 
discover archaeological spots that go back to the Upper Paleolithic or 
Epipaleolithic time epochs, between approximately 40,000 and 10,000 years back, 
which may point to aridity (Jarus, 2017, n.p). 


Palaeodeserts Project/Max Plank Institute images of “fossils 


of jaguars and elephants from the ancient lakes” 
(Jarus, 2017) 
https://www.livescience.com/59997-photos-paleolakes-dot-green- 
arabia.html 








Sinclair et al. (2019) highlighted that the examination of two chief recently 
unearthed locations, i.e., Dhahaban Quarry and Wadi Dabsa, has revealed “the 
quality of archaeological and behavioural information” that can yet be retrieved by 
means of land surveys in this territory. In the Dhahaban Quarry, the survey has 
verified that Middle Stone Age lithic objects can be discovered on-site in the 
conserved coast residues of ancient coastlines, signifying the utilization of “marine 
resources”. In Wadi Dabsa, the technological investigation of a sizable 
accumulation of lithic articles proposes differences in proficiency in stone industry, 
and potentials for comprehending the practice of acquiring the capabilities of “lithic 
technology”. 


Sinclair et al. added that there is a substantial disparity in the amount of 
Palaeolithic lithics dicovered at diverse sites. The two sites of Dhahaban Quarry 
and Wadi Dabsa have yielded collections of 1000 or more samples; although the 
rest have much lesser groupings. Even though most of the freshly inspected 
Palaeolithic locaions encompass lithics of “both ESA [Early Stone Age] and MSA 
[Middle Stone Age] typology”, other sites belong to one typological epoch. The 
evidence from the two sites found in Dhahaban Quarry and Wadi Dabsa signifies 
the amazing excellence of archaeological and ecological proofs that are in the Red 
Sea littorals, along with the prospective for tackling more precise queries on the 
usage of sea supplies, and the customs of former hunter-gatherer groups (Sinclair 
et al., 2019, pp. 532, 537, 538, 539, 543). 


Groucutt (2016) highlighted that their explorations in Saudi Arabia are 
uncovering an amazingly abundant bulk of discoveries. Currently, they realize the 
essential occurrences and practices that happened for the final ca. 500,000 years. 
However, there is a lot to be done to uncover the specifics. Therefore, the epoch 
earlier than half a million years back is yet completely unidentified. Despite the 
fact that varied explanations have been, and will be, offered of discoveries from 
Arabia, the obvious fact remains that the region can’t be disregarded in the records 
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of hominins’ early history. For periods of hundreds of thousands of years, human 
populaces have constantly expanded into Arabia. To learn about what occurred 
when they reached there is equally fundamental as comprehending the region they 
originated from (p.30). 


Ti's Al-Ghadah is currently considered one of the most significant 
palaeontological spots in Arabia, and it epitomizes the single dated assemblage of 
“middle Pleistocene fossil animals” in this region, as stated by Mathew Stewart, 
from the Australian University of New South Wales (Pinkstone, 2018). The 
archaeologist Patrick Roberts of the Max Planck Institute for the Science of Human 
History and his coworkers, Mathew Stewart and Michael Petraglia, lately 
unearthed some stone tools in “a sandy layer of soil”, underneath the parched 
residues of Pleistocene pond at Ti’s al Ghadah, in the Nefud Desert in the 
northern region of Saudi Arabia. The soil layer was estimated to be between 
300,000 and 500,000 years ago, and it included preserved remanants of 
herbivores, “water birds”, and ferocious animals as hyena and jaguar. A large 
number of the bones appear to have the traces of slaughtering by “tool-wielding 
hominins”. 


The discovery of such stone tools in Nefud Desert signifies that some of our 
genus Homo species had hazarded outside of Africa and the Levant approximately 
between 300,000 and 500,000 years ago. Studies of the bones of animals at this 
location reveal that the milieu they progressed into was possibly not unlike their 
early residence in East Africa (Smith, 2018, n.p.). Moreover, Reid (2018) 
illustrated that the findings of Roberts and his colleagues Petraglia and Stewart are 
deemed the oldest fossil collection related to hominins ever discovered in Arabia. 
The team scrutinized the remnants of animal tooth with carbon and oxygen isotope 
analysis to check the kinds of vegetation the animals survived on (n.p.). 


Furthermore, a huge, 325,000-year-old ‘extinct’ elephant tusk, amazingly 
conserved and buried by an old lake was found. This verifies that colossal animals 
used to ramble in flourishing and rich grasslands which turned into the sandy 
Nafud Desert. As stated by project leader Professor Petraglia, by the use of satellite 
technics to screen the landscape, they estimated that there are tens of thousands of 
unidentified archaeological locations in the Arabian Desert. He added that there 
exist more than 7,000 shriveled lake beds in Arabia, the greatest number of which 
is in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia (Gardner, 2014, n.p.). 


What is presumed to be 
Palaeoloxodon elephant tusk 


from the Palaeodeserts Project 
(Gardner, 2014) 

https://www.bbc.com/news/world- 

middle-east-26841410 
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In addition to the “two pieces of excavated tusk measure 2.25m (7.4 ft)’, 
which are presumed to pertain to “an extinct species from the Pleistocene era, 
known as Palaeoloxodon” discovered in Nafud desert, the researchers also revealed 
traces of early humans, as represented in stone tools found around the edges of a 
lake. Petraglia explained that this person would have been joined by numerous huge 
beasts. He clarified that this is a great paleontological discovery, with remains 
spreading for a distance of a kilometre beside the borders of an old lake (Gardner, 
2014, n.p.). 


fossils from Ti’s al Ghadah site, The Palaeodeserts Project (lan R. Cartwright) 
(Reid, 2018). 


The grass was definitely greener for hominins in Arabia - News - Nature Middle 


East (natureasia.com) 








Patrick Roberts et al. (2018) divulged the presence of fertile plains in the 
heart of the Arabian Peninsula that date approximately from 300-500 kiloanni or 
thousand years, with “aridity levels” analogous to those in open savannah sites in 
eastern Africa nowadays. The correlation between these palaeoenvironmental data 
and the oldest indications for hominin endeavor in this area made them declare that 
the dispersion of the middle Pleistocene hominin into the heart of Arabia didn’t 
involve any new chief adjustment. They also noted that these findings are 
harmonious with proposals founded on “palaeolake and palaeoriver modelling”, by 
means of “geographical information systems”, which suggest that Ti’s al Ghadah 
was not an exceptional case of oases. On the contrary, it was a segment of a wider, 
regularly interrelated, sequence of palaeolakes for the period of rainy interludes 


(n.p.). 


Smith (2018) explained that the findings propose a damper, more friendly 
setting in Arabia, due to a change in Africa’s monsoons throughout eras of “warmer 
global climate” or “interglacials”. This entails that, throughout the early waves of 
immigration out of Africa, the Middle Pleistocene forerunners didn’t confront the 
harsh scorching parched desert. Moreover, as stated by Roberts and his colleagues, 
“Homo erectus and other Middle Pleistocene hominins” didn’t have to adapt to the 
climate in Arabia. Rather, it seems that they and our species*! extended into a fertile 
Arabian Peninsula, abundant with hospitable pastures. 


“* In the Holy Qur’an, there are some verses that may refer to species other than the homo sapiens, e.g. “ all | sail 
OslgY Aballs aSals (184)”, “And fear He who created you and the former creation”, Al-Shu‘araa, 26: 184 (KSU Trans.). 
The term was also rendered with the meaning of ‘ancient creation’ in AJl-SiHah fi-l-Lughah Lexicon and the 
Explanation of Al-Tabariy, i.e., .s\s¥\ 441, In Al-Bidaayah wa-l-Nihaayah for Ibn Kathiir, the chapter on the 
creation of the Jinn or genies, and the story of the devil, Vol. I., he mentioned that many exegesis stated that, before 
Adam, there were other creations called Al-Hinn and Al-Binn (n.p.). Furthermore, Ibn Al-Dawadari (1982) affirmed 
that Jada‘ Ibn Al-Himyariy, son of a Yemni king, indicated that historians unanimously agreed that, prior to Adam, 
there were other creations like Al-Hinn; Al-Binn, AT-Tam and Ar-Ram, and they were vicious; thus, God annihilated 
them (Vo.I, p.231). The famous exegesist Al-Sha‘rawiy also agreed stating that God declared that the first to be 
created of your own species was Adam (‘Aa’id ila Allaah, 2016, min 2:17, 2:47). Probably, this could be the source 
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Additionally, Roberts and his team underlined that our ancient predecessors 
were contemporaneous with other species that the fossil register plainly reveals 
were relocating into Eurasia at approximately the period of the Ti’s al Ghadah 
discoveries. However, they elucidated that the modern humans who arrived after 
that didn’t face those painless conditions. Roberts supported, in his interview with 
Smith, that it seems that subsequent immigrations of our hominin type into Arabia 
seem to be linked with more arid surroundings. However, he and his colleagues 
advocated that our human type could advance forward into more difficult terrain, 
surviving in circumstances that were possibly tougher than their Middle 
Pleistocene forerunners (Smith, 2018, n.p.). Hence, Arabia was a green “hotspot” 
for “migrating members of the human genus”, as a minimum, 300,000 years back, 
as affirmed by scientists. These latest findings corroborate the suggestion that 
Arabia had a hospitable weather to both Homo sapiens or an additional Homo 
species that voyaged out of Africa from a period of “a few hundred thousand years 
ago”, as said by Roberts and his team (Bower, 2018). 


Crassard et al. (2019) offered insights on the discovery in Umm al-Sha’al. 
They affirmed that the lithic information offers “behavioural and cultural data” that 
denote probably one of the earliest Levallois existence registered for Arabia. The 
presence of Levallois technology theoretically dated to MIS 7 is of specific 
importance; since it opposes, in a noval approach, the explanations of equally the 
immigration out of Africa timing by H. sapiens and dispersions schemes, in 
addition to the precise recognition of which Hominin species created such articles. 
Therefore, the inner part of Arabia is a decisive area for prospective studies, as 
indicated by the findings in Umm al-Sha’al. They further averred that their findings 
verify that a Middle Palaeolithic human existence in central Arabia was anciently 
in the MIS 7 and throughout the later era of the MIS 5 (pp. 3115, 3117), where 
“(MIS 7, ~240-190 ka) and the interstadials of MIS 5 (~130—75 ka)” (Scerri et al. 
2018, p. 2). 


Crassard et al. (2019) also explained that the Umm al-Sha’al location 
substantiates the possibility of discovering proofs of Pleistocene human existence 
almost_all over the Arabian Peninsula. It further demonstrates that our 
comprehension of the local ancient history is still largely founded on a vastly 
elementary archaeological register. Additionally, they noted that upcoming studies 
will uncover if and how the present data on the Pleistocene human residence of 





of the denomination ‘Ibn Adam’, ‘Son of Adam’; for there could be sons of other species as well. In a relevant 
context, that of extraterrestrial species, in a SaHiH Hadith, 1/123, narrated by Muslim Ibn SubayH from Ibn Abbaas 
in Kashf Al-Khafaa for Al-‘ajluuniy: “there are seven similar earths like ours, in every earth is a prophet like 
Mohamed; Adam like yours, Noah like yours, Ibrahim like Ibrahim and Jesus like Jesus”. However, many scholars 
denied the validity of this Hadith, considering it as weak or totally incorrect. Another Hadith for Abi Hurayrah refers 
to the distance between our earth and the next earth as 500 year, also considered by some as incorrect as Ibn Al- 
Jawziy, Al- ‘ilal, 1/27; by others as weak like Al-Arna’ouT, Takhriij Al-Musnad 8828, by a third party as Mursal like 
Ibn Kathiir, Al-Bidayaah, 1/17 (Dorar). This is interesting as scientists declared they have found an earth-like planet 
at a distance of 500 from earth (Watson, 2015). 
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Arabia overlap, offering evidence on “diachronic hunter-gatherer demographics 
during prehistory” (p.3118). 


In an article in Arab News, another significant find was publicized. It was 
made by a Saudi scientific team who uncovered stone tools that are aged 200,000 
years, the middle Paleolithic age or the Acheulean, in Shuaib Al-Adgham in the 
Qassim area. The tools encompass sizeable amounts of stone axes that were fabricated 
with high degree of acurracy, as noted by “the Kingdom’s Heritage Authority”. The 
large quantity of stone tools discovered in the site reveals the considerable number of 
prehistoric humans that dwelled in the area. Furthermore, it is a strong indicator that 
the weather in Arabia was exceedingly appropriate for these hominins who made use 
of the province’s raw materials. 


Satellite imaging revealed that the Acheulean locations, counting Shuaib Al- 
Adgham, were situated adjacent to rivers, which were utilized by Stone Age populace 
to reach the heart of Arabia, a further evidence of the notion of “green Arabia” at 
varied ancient epochs. The locations found close to ancient valleys and rivers display 
that human assemblages progressively dispersed, and detected novel hospitable 
regions. Because it is situated in the core of Arabia, Qassim has plentiful 
archaeological sites. These embrace inscriptions and rock engravings that were 
formerly unearthed and registered in the national archaeological catalogue at the 
Heritage Authority (Saudi Arabia’s Qassim, 2021). 


Likewise, a recent research directed by the Max Planck Institute for the 
Science of Human History and the Saudi Commission for Tourism and National 
Heritage has recorded an Acheulean existence in the Arabian Peninsula. It is dated 
to “less than 190,000 years ago”, and it unravels that the Arabian Acheulean age 
terminated right prior to or concurrent with the earliest Homo sapiens dispersion 
into the Peninsula (Stone Tools). This site of Saffaqah is adjacent to the central 
Saudi city of Dawadmi. It is positioned near the most conspicuous andesite dyke 
in the area, which is ~60 m above the adjacent terrain and is situated on the northern 
margin of the dyke, beneath its most elevated spot. The site was initially recognized 
and unearthed by Whalen and his colleagues in the 1980s (Scerri et al., 2018, pp.1, 
Dye 


Earlier, Whalen and his co-workers detected and depicted more than 8,000 
Acheulean objects in the dyke close to Saffaqah in the Dawadmi province in central 
Saudi Arabia. However, back then, they couldn’t securely date them ~. 
Archaeologist Eleanor Scerri and her co-workers in the Paleodeserts Project re- 
examined the Saffaqah location, starting 2014. The team found that the 
instruments are industrially analogous to those uncovered in “other surface sites 





“2 See more under the next chapter. 
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around Arabia’. They decided ages “by carefully dating the sediment layers 
containing artifacts and those below them” (Handwerk, 2018). 


According to Scerri et al. (2018), this survey of the Paleodeserts Project has 
shown that Saffaqah is the biggest Acheulean location hitherto recorded in Arabia 
and is encased by an intense Acheulean setting. Palaeohydrological remodeling 
revealed that this site is located at the juncture between two chief “extinct river 
systems”; those of Wadi al Batin and Wadi Sahba, key riverside passageways that 
ran into the northern and southern edges of the Gulf, correspondingly. Scerri et al. 
further declared that, as the time of the Acheulean sites in other areas of Arabia is 
still not established, “the techno-typological and chronological similarities between 
the later Acheulean in Africa and Saffaqah” denote that a number of dispersion 
waves may have configured the Acheulean history of Eurasia (pp. 2, 6). 


This research work represents the initial confident dates for Acheulean 
industry in Arabia. Approximately 200,000 years back, at the juncture of two 
disappeared river systems in the central point of Arabia, “people climbed a jagged, 
rocky dyke rising nearly 200 feet above the surrounding plains”. In this spot, they 
created hand axes and additional trimmed tools from abundant volcanic nuggets 
and “left thousands of them behind”. The researchers proposed that such hominins 
succeeded in pusruing their way into the core of the currently parched Arabia by 
tailing lake and river passages, according to Scerri (Handwerk, 2018). 


Furthermore, this indicates that till now unrecognized hominin inhabitants 
were exploiting webs of currently dead rivers to reach into the center of Arabia 
throughout an era of intensified rain in the area. It also entails that these hominins 
were capable of surviving at the edges of populated regions, and exploiting 
comparatively short “greening” occurrences in a commonly dry region. The 
diffusion of these hominins into the core of Arabia may similarly aid in clarifying 
the remarkably late endurance of the Acheulean, whilst it indicates “a degree of 
isolation” (Stone Tools). 


Scerri et al (2018) stated that throughout the eras of MIS 7 and MIS 5, the 
setting of Arabia included large river systems, lakes and swamps with pervasive 
vegetative proliferations. The results revealed an Acheulean existence in the 
Arabian Peninsula during MIS 7, and demonstrated in what way hominins 
progressed into bordering zones with the inception of ecological improvement. 
Moreover, technical resemblances between Saffaqah and further dateless 
Acheulean spots robustly indicate that this dispersion may have been prevalent in 
Arabia. For instance, “minimally flaked handaxes with large flake blanks and 
cleavers” have been recorded in equally Wadi Fatima, and the Jubbah zone. This 
is along with newly registered Acheulean sites in southern Arabia. In addition, 
indications point to Saffaqah as constituting segment of “the terminal archaic 
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landscape” initially confronted by our species, when they journeyed out of Africa 
(pp.2, 6). 


Scerri (2018) also observed that there were other “Acheulean occupation 
layers overlying the one we dated. These layers must be younger than 190 kya”. 
She specified that the propositions resultant of their study are as follows. In addition 
to those mentioned above, she underlined that though “global climate patterns” 
indicate the region was possibly moister than currently, as the Acheulean presence 
was founded, it was perhaps yet a dry area, and thus peripheral to human dwelling. 
This might entail that the founding and endurance of the Acheulean at Saffaqah 
proposes that those populaces were driven into minor regions by bands of “large 
brained hominins”’; or else they had turned out to be clever so much so to be capable 
of persisting in more difficult surroundings (n.p.). 


Map of main rivers (Scerri et al., p.2) 
https://www.nature.com/articles/s41598-018- 
35242-5 








and also showing Wadi Fatimah, Makkan region 


Lastly, it is likely that these Acheulean people were living in southwest Asia 
with the Neanderthals, and probably also the Homo sapiens. These two types had 
for extended duration created “assemblages focussed on ‘core and flake’ 
technology”; thus, it is conceivable that the manufacture of these old articles at 
Saffaqah entails that they were created by distinct species. Nonetheless, human 
fossils are scarce; whereas stone tools are plentiful. It is, however, difficult to 
reckon which hominin type produced which stone tool assembly. Finally, the finds 
further disclosed that the Acheulean did not exterminate suddenly; nevertheless, it 
disappeared following a lengthy combat (Scerri, 2018). The team also revealed 
that the Arabian Acheulean terminated right prior to or concurrently with the 
primary dispersion of the Homo sapiens into the territory (Stone Tools). 


Petraglia et al. (2009) observed that the two major Acheulean sites in Saudi 
Arabia are those spotted alongside Wadi Fatimah near the Red Sea, and those 
unearthed alongside ‘hillslopes’ close to Dawadmi in the middle of the peninsula. 
The findings of the archaeological inquiries directed alongside Wadi Fatimah and 
Dawadmi are of weight to recent explorations; because “these site complexes” 
presently embody the most solid proof for an Acheulean existence in Arabia. In 
these parts, surveys discovered a great number of Acheulean locations throughout 
“land surfaces and certain sites produced dense artefact accumulations with a range 
of tool types”. Therefore, Wadi Fatimah and Dawadmi offer firm data on tool 
industry and tool use activities at certain settings along with through terrains 
(pp.103, 115).* 


43 See the next chapter for more on wadi FaTima. 
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Choi (2011) highlighted that artifacts that date to no less than 100,000 years 
earlier were uncovered in the Arabian desert. The site is “an ancient rock shelter 
named Jebel Faya about 34 miles (55 kilometers) inland” from the littoral of the 
Persian[/Arabian] Gulf. He illustrated that “‘an ancient toolkit of stone hand axes, 
scrapers and perforators” that was uncovered by an international team of scholars 
at a location in Emirates indicates that modern humans reached eastern Arabia 
125,000 years back in time. This may be a proof of the primary pace our spieces 
made in their progression throughout the Earth. In addition, these novel discoveries 
imply that modern humans initially departed Africa by no less than 40,000 years 
prior than what academics had estimated, which could change our perceptive of 
ancient locations around the globe (n.p.). 


In a similar vein, Stewart et al. (2020a) informed that they detected “hominin 
and non-hominin mammalian tracks from an ancient lake deposit in the Arabian 
Peninsula, dated within the last interglacial”. The discovery was of “Seven 
hominin footprints” and “fossils from the Alathar lacustrine deposit in the western 
Nefud Desert, Saudi Arabia”. It is claimed that the find possibly epitomizes the 
earliest firmly dated verification for Homo Sapiens in Arabia. In addition, the 
paleoecological proof denotes a thoroughly irrigated “semi-arid grassland setting” 
during human progression into the Saudi Nefud Desert. 


In view of the samples, the archeological proofs for the dispersal of H. 
sapiens into the Levant and Arabia throughout MIS 5, and the absence of Homo 
neanderthalensis from the Levant at that point in time, they inferred that the traces 
are of Homo Sapiens. They also deduced that the stay at the lake was brief, which 
was probably functioning as a spot to drink from and to hunt in. They further 
demonstrated that the new fossil proof validates that the entrance of our species 
into the heart of Arabia was, as a minimum, at ~85 ka. They added that the samples 
“yielded ages of 121 + 11 and 112 + 10 ka” (Stewart et al., 2020a, n.p.). 


Therefore, some 120,000 years back, a group of humans roamed alongside 
the shoreline of an old lake in the Nefud Desert in Saudi Arabia. As remarked 
by the archaeologist and group head Michael Petraglia of the Max Planck Institute 
for the Science of Human History: These are the initial authentic human footprints 
of Arabia. Moreover, by likening “the size and shape” of these traces with others 
of modern humans and Neanderthals, the investigators deduced that the footprints 
were possibly of “people with longer feet, taller stature**, and smaller 
mass: Homo sapiens, rather than Neanderthals” (Gibbons, 2020). 


Moreover, Dunham (2018) stated that ‘“‘a fossil finger bone” that is estimated 
to be about 90,000 years that was uncovered in Saudi Arabia’s Nefud Desert 
signals what may be regarded as a novel comprehension of the way our species 


“4 This notion is studied in relation to giants in Vol. II. 
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exited Africa, on its journey to control the globe. The finger was unearthed at Al 
Wusta, and it is considered the earliest Homo sapien remnant to be found out of 
Africa and the directly neighboring eastern Mediterranean Levant territory, in 
addition to its being the initial ancient human remains from Arabia. The 
anthropologist Michael Petraglia declared that it is largely believed that our species 
initially emerged in Africa approximately 300,000 years ago. Researchers earlier 
assumed that Homo Sapiens left Africa in a specific, fast migration about 60,000 
years ago, traveling alongside the seashores and surviving on sea ‘resources’. 


Petraglia also asserted that this reinforces a paradigm that doesn’t represent 
a solitary swift dispersion out of Africa 60,000 years back, rather a far more 
intricate procedure of immigration. He clarified that such a discovery in addition 
to others in the past few years indicate that Homo sapiens left Africa in successive 
migrations throughout approximately the past 100,000 years. Moreover, Oxford 
archeologist Huw Groucutt revealed that several animals’ remains were found, 
counting “hippos**, wild cattle, antelopes and ostriches”. Furthermore, the traces 
of “bite marks on fossilized bones” signify that flesh-eaters subsisted in this region 
as well. However, he wondered what befell the forerunners of the people that the 
Al-Wusta humans pertained to (Dunham, 2018). 


Picture of Al-Wusta fossil finger (Dunham, 
2018) Fossil Homo sapiens finger from 





Saudi desert is 90,000 years old | Reuters 








Stewart et al. (2020b) highlighted that fresh studies support the general 
results presented above. They relate that the fauna recognized in their research 
clearly endorses the notion that at eras throughout the Pleistocene, the western 
Nefud Desert had large meadows and perpetual “river and lake systems”. What is 
actually noteworthy is the existence of “Hippopotamus, Syncerus, and elephants” 
46 at numerous “noncontemporaneous sites in the Nefud Desert (Thomas et al., 
1998; Stimpson et al., 2016; Groucutt et al., 2018) and elsewhere in Arabia 
(McClure, 1984)”. This clearly shows that “pluvial phases” were intermittently 
rainy and lush so much so to make the diffusion of “large water-dependent taxa 
into the Arabian interior” (Stewart et al., 2020b, p.19). 


Finally, Prince Sultan Ibn Salmaan, head of the Saudi Commission for 
Tourism and National Heritage (SCTH), publicized the discovery of a 85,000 year 
footprints in Nafud desert, in Tabuk (85,000-year-old human footprints, 2018). The 
discovery was made by a Saudi international team, who uncovered the traces of a 
few humans on the banks of an old lake, dispersing in varied locations of the lake, 
probably hunters in search of food. The prince noted that this discovery comes 


45See the chapter on Punt 
46 These animals were depicted as living in Punt, as tackeled in the chapter on Punt, Vol.II, Part III, chapter I. 
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shortly after the unearthing of a fossil finger bone of a Homo Sapien near Al-Wusta 
in Tayma, also aged 85,000 years. It is postulated that it belongs to an immigrant 
to Arabia through Nafud, which used to be green pasturies, rich in lakes, rivers and 
water, in addition to animals, which are the main source of food for humans (AI- 
Sa‘uudiyyah: Iktishaaf, 2018). 








B32. ‘Subsequent Epocks in Southwestern and Northcentral Arabia 
(Fimeline} 


Overstreet (1971) reviewed the different stages of habitations in the Arabian 
Peninsula. He referred to the stone age epoch (200,000- 10,000) and signaled that 
the southwestern region offers a momentous bond between the ancient hominid 
species in Southern Asia and Eastern Africa throughout consecutive geological 
stages untill the Pleistocene. Masry (1977) also appraised that the stone age is 
certified there covering from “lower Paleolithic—pre-Acheulian, Acheulian and 
predominantly Levallois Mousterian industries- to more recent Neolithic ca. 5,000 
to 2,000 B.C.”. As for the Pre-Pottery Neolithic era, mounting evidence point to 
habitations 9000 B.P. 


The Neolithic appears clearly in the unusually considerable and prevalent 
rock art; specifically, in the northcentral region and southwestern uplands of Saudi 
Arabia, as verified by varied scholars (Masry, 1977, pp.10-11)*”. Groucutt (2016) 
expounded that the data uncovered from Shuwaymis in addition to those from 
Southern Arabia indicate that such stone tool and rock art discoveries constitute “a 
complex process of ‘Neolithisation’, involving both continuity and change”. 
Hence, Arabia was not merely a hollow spot into which populace relocated. This 
can be similarly said for various prior historical eras (p.30). 


Earlier than 10,000 till 6,000 years ago, the inhabitants of Arabia commonly 
relied on “animal hunting, animal herding and early domestication of crops 
cultivated in oasis, valleys and flood plains”. Up till 5,000 years ago, the Arabian 
society was generally nomadic, with scarce discrete family groupings subsisting in 
tents and huts. Stone structures, circles and other archaeological proofs indicate the 
founding of limited communities round and nearby the oases and valleys. Minor 
cities and villages emerged throughout the Bronze Age at about 4,000 to 3,500 
years ago. This can be discerned in “Al-Ula, Tayma, Domat al Jundal in the north, 
Thaj in the east, al-Fao and Ukhdoud in the south and Makkah and Jeddah in the 





47 Ancient dates were updated at the beginning of the chapter. 
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west flourished as small towns and cities”. Nevertheless, the Bedouin lifestyle 
persisted till today (Khan**, 2019, pp.75,76). Analogously, Professor Al-Ghabban*? 
(2016) highlighted that, around the city of Makkah, there are hundreds of 
archaeological sites from eras prior to the Ibrahimite stage (Media dep, min: 13:56- 
14:07). 


The widespread interactions that advanced between eastern Arabia and 
lower Mesopotamia in the late ‘Ubayd era could have been prefigured by a 
comparable model of motion or colonization in the previous “pre-pottery Neolithic 
period”. Between 8000- 5000 BP in eastern Arabia, there existed colonies with 
pottery as in ‘Ubayd period locations of southern Mesopotamia, with the beginning 
of global relationships between 5000-3,500 BCE (Masry, 1977, p.11). Likewise, 
Zarins et al. (1980b), in one of the surveys that would be discussed in the coming 
chapter, detected the remanats of 5- 3' millenia BCE human existence, 
remarkably in “recognizable arrowhead tradition”, which they classed as ‘post- 
Neolithic’. They observed “their occurrences from ad-Dawadami to Taif and 
Bisha” in some locations in these areas. 


They further underlined that an initial survey of the unearthed post- 
Neolithic locations suggests that they are “common in every area surveyed 
within the Shield Zone”. They also emphasized that “for the first time, an 
archaeological record can be recognized for the period 2000 B.C.- 500 B.C.”. 
Nevertheless, they mentioned problems in dating in some areas (Zarins et al., 
1980b, pp.20-23)°°. Masry (1977) also indicated that in the third millennium, 
varied cultural networks were established throughout the peninsula, and copper was 
mined in the northwest. Moreover, in the northern and northwestern areas of the 
Arabian Peninsula, further “semi-urban” colonies were emerging, utilizing 
“productive oases regimes and mineral resources”. 


Masry further divulged that, concerning eastern Arabia, the initial sedantry 
settlements emerged in the 3" millenium BCE, with the major spots alongside the 
Arabian/Persian Gulf and its coasts. These resulted directly from the older 
connections with Mesopotamia, along with the extension of global relationships 
centralized on the Gulf commercial paths throughout the third millentum BCE. The 
notable Dilmun or current Bahrain was one of those flourishing cores, primarily 
with contacts with the Sumerians, in addition to distinct and greatly advanced 
cultural hubs alongside the Gulf, all through from Oman to current Kuwait (pp.12, 
13)" 





48 A pioneer in the field of rock art in Saudi Arabia 

* Deputy of the head of archaeological Saudi commission. 

%° See chapter five on the archaeological finds in the Makkan provinces. 
51 Check the chapter on Makan for more updated information on this area. 
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In the second millennium or earlier, some cities like Tayma’ were 
urbanized, possibly because of their location on trade routes, and these furthered 
and were furthered by the trade with southern Arabia (Macdonald, n.d.b, p.5). 
However, the middle of the second millennium witnessed the domination of 
southern Arabia on western Arabia and Midian. Furthermore, in southwestern 
Arabia, diverse “cultural complex” advanced, and were copiously distinguished by 
the mid of the second millennium as the sovereign native civilizations of 
southwestern Arabia (Masry, 1977, p.12). 


In the first millennium BCE, a few oases in northern and northwestern 
Arabia played a major role in frankincense and spices trade “from Southern Arabia 
to Egypt, the Mediterranean (at Gaza), the Levant, Syria, Anatolia, and 
Mesopotamia’. Other towns were famous for mining copper like Qurayya, in the 
northwest, which is revealed to have ties with the copper mining location of Timna’ 
in Wadi ‘“Araba “(the southern extension of the Dead Sea Valley)” which was 
dominated by the Egyptians in the 2"? millennium BCE (Macdonald, n.d.b, p.5).>? 
With the termination of the first millennium, Arabia was “partially Hellenized”’, 
and different states emerged (Masry, 1977, p.14)>°. 


As can be observed from this brief outline, the southwestern region, which 
encompasses the city of Makkah Al-Mukarramah, in particular, is affirmed to be 
of ancient archaeological history. Furthermore, these areas appeared on the 
archaeological maps, maps of National Genographic Project and other institutions 
as a route in the early immigration of early humans. As evident from the following 
map, and the previous ones, the ancient humans passed through, or inhabited the 
Makkan area. 


Human dispersal routes and common ancestors 
National Geographic 


https://media.nationalgeographic.org/assets/photos/ 
121/610/5b7d4c16-2493-4c66-ab54- 
34c463f83761 jpg 


Buby. F, re-IslamicYemen. . Simeline 


Voigt (2012) underlined that “there is a genetic connection between the 
people in the Horn of Africa and South Arabia” that was formed through 
interactions stretching for millennia (p.21)°*. Archaeological finds and surveys 
have revealed the relations between the two littorals of the Red Sea, particulary, in 
Yemen in the Paleolithic age. In addition, it has been divulged that the recognition 














>? The relationships between these towns and the Minaeans are depicted later. 

>3 Elaboration of these eras is provided in the second volume. 

54 This point is significant in later discussions, like that of the Nhs.y, as they were named by ancient Egyptians, 
discussed in the chapter on Punt. 
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of “the Nubian reduction methods at Al-Kharj 22 [site]” is commonly 
correspondent with the South Arabian locations as well as with the sizeable and 
relatively satisfactorily investigated provinces of the Dhofar and Hadramawt 
highlands. The link between these two areas cannot be explicated by “technological 
convergence” by two distinct people. The existence of Nubian reduction in these 
two areas might be associated with populace mobility between the southern and 
central parts of the Arabia and northeast Africa (Crassard & Hilbert, 2013). 


Archaeological records point predominantly to an immigration from Africa; 
since the Arabian archaeological register “lacks a technological predecessor that 
would have given rise to the Nubian Complex”. It is notable that from the 
geographical stance, nearly 1000 kilometers extend between “the northernmost 
occurrence of Nubian technology identified in Dhofar ... and the Al-Kharj 22 site”. 
Moreover, the movement of peoples throughout the Arabian Peninsula “in a north 
to south axis” is limited to the subsequent courses: 


1.the Red Sea Mounts and its littoral settings; 
2. throughout the core of the Peninsula; for example, alongside Jebel Tuwayq; and 
3. alongside the ““‘ Arabo-Persian Gulf oasis’”’. 


Furthermore, the unearthing of Al-Kharj 22 enhances the intricacy of “the Arabian 
Middle Paleolithic archaeological record”, and implies a novel process of populace 
motion amid the southern and central districts of Arabia (Crassard & Hilbert, 
2013). 





According to Glenister (2008), the oldest human setthement in Yemen was 
approximately between 10,000 - 4000 BCE. Societies grew in the Bronze Age of 
Yemen, at approximately 3200 BCE, as investigated by Edens (2002). Glenister 
added that the advancement of these Bronze Age cultures was not equal; because 
of the geography of the terrain and the climate. Three areas have been recognized, 
namely, “the western highlands, desert fringe and desert regions of the Hadramawt 
and Mahra and the western coastal plain”. The growth of every one of these cultures 
should be examined with regard to the area which they inhabited. 


Furthermore, Glenister supported that it should be decided if “any cultural 
society” subsisted in the neighborhood of southern Arabia or current Yemen, and 
if their historical progress parallels that of the Gash delta and Egypt in the course 
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of its interaction with Punt. However, the historical research of southern Arabia 
unraveled a cultural interval of three millennia. Proofs of communities residing in 
this region were discovered from before 4000 BCE and after 1000 BCE. 
Nonetheless, the unearthing of new locations has shown that ancient southern 
Arabia comprised various cultures (p.125). 


Ekstrom and Edens (2003) published the findings of their excavations of 
Bronze Age sites in Dhamar, 2001. They declared that the outcomes of the 
excavation verify that the highland Bronze Age models of construction and ceramic 
usage were well established by the last quarter of the 4 millennium BCE. 
Furthermore, the examination of “the botanical samples” likewise prove 
agriculture at the same era. In this regard, Yemen currently corresponds with 
southeastern Arabia in that agriculture and, cautiously, Ceramic usage similarly 
emerged towards the close of the 4" millennium BCE. These annotations reveal 
that “sub-regional stylistic variation in Brorze Age material culture” was by then 
firmly founded by the mid of the 3rd millennium, and possibly before that era 
(p.27)°°. Analougously, Wilkinson (2009) averred that southern Arabia was 
populated in settlements at least from 3000 BCE. In earlier eras like the Holocene, 
people were “hunters gatherers”, and later pastoralists in the Neolithic era. 
However, not much is known about early Holocene and late Pleistocene eras in 
these regions (p.64). 


An Italian team could disentangle parts of the pre-Sabaean history in Yemen. 
The team revealed a Yemeni “Bronze Age” identified and realized to an extent. 
The dates of settlements (2500-2000 BCE) were detected. On the highlands of 
Yemen, the “so called Bronze Age settlement of the third and second millennium 
BC is most evident (Gibson and Wilkinson, 1995; Kallweit, 1996; Wilkinson et al., 
1997; Ghaleb, 2005)”. But most significantly, and nearly at the same era, the towns 
of the incense route were being expanded back into the second millenium BCE. 
The locations in the Wadis Beihan, al-Jubbah and Hadramaut in addition to 
Shabwa, have been revealed to have ancient habitaions in the middle of the last part 
of the second millennium BCE, as studied by (van Beek, 1969; Glanzman and 
Ghaleb, 1987: 65-66; Badre, 1991, Sedov, 1996) (Wilkinson, 2009, p.59). 


Moreover, Voigt (2012) upheld that it is possible that, by the end of the 2™4 
millennium BCE, the earliest Semites headed off from the Fertile Crescent to their 
target in South Arabia. Such an immigration is linked to the appearance of the 
alleged Sea Peoples who instigated a prevalent catastrophe in the Eastern 
Mediterranean by the 12th century BCE, 1.e., the collapse of Ugarit, the Hittite 
Empire also, besides the Mycenaean Empire. The turmoil that resulted in the Near 
East caused the dislocation of tribes from their tribal homes, and, additionally, it 


55 See the chapter on Punt for more data. 
5¢ Such results of Yemen would be further substantiated throughout this work. 
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was motivated by climatic changes, with a tribe compelling the other to flow ahead. 
These Semitic immigrations comprised the migration of the South Arabians, or 
those who went to settle in South Arabia. There, they found other civilizations such 
as the Sabir Culture (p.21-22). It should be noted here that there were earlier south 
Arabian migrations from the south, as explained before. 
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Approximate chronology for Yemen culture (Boivin et al. 2009, p.253) 


Concerning the Sabir culture, Vogt and Buffa (2005) explained that they 
could decipher two main phases: an initial phase 1, exemplified in the locations of 
an-Nabwa, Ma’layba and “the lower cultural desposits at Sabir”, and the second 
phase 2, recognized in the principal settlement of Sabir and “the uppermost levels 
of Ma’layba” (p.438). In addition, Boivin et al. (2009) indicated that, lately, the 
unearthing of a Bronze Age megalithic location of al-Midamman in Yemen, which 
appears to extend from the final part of the third to early first millennium BC, 
has as well been claimed to have equivalents not merely with the Sabir culture, but 
with items on the African part, as investigated by (Giumlia-Mair et al., 2002; Keall, 
2004). Nonetheless, they noted that these should still be enhanced by 
supplementary studies (p.264). 


By the beginings of the first millennium BCE, well-advanced societies had 
emerged in the barren deltas at the eastern borders of the Yemeni central highland. 
Their peoples used scripts, had immense construction, and relied on cultivation 
irrigated by the monsoon winds with a minimum of “two harvests per year” for 
their economy. Saba’, Ma‘in, Qataban and Hadramawt were the most prominent 
ones. Their affluence was a result of trading in frankincense and spices that Graeco- 
Roman writers mention when alluding to Arabia Eudaimon or Arabia Felix. It was 
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also due to their dominance of considerable areas of the trade route to the 
marketplaces in northern Arabia (Nebes, n.d., p.9). 


From the sources cited in this section, it appears that the dates of the 
establishment of the kingdoms of Yemen are controversial and nonconclusive. In 
the coming volume, the history of some of these kingdoms and Arabian states is 
briefly presented. 
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Chapter Sour 


Garlier @rchacological Surieys 


Of the Douthwestern 


Chapter Four 
4. Snlroduction 


This chapter offers a brief account of selected earlier official Saudi surveys 
in and around the Makkan area, then, in the succeeding chapters, the archaeological 
finds in every province would be elaborated. The chapter initiates with a short 
introduction on rock art in this region, followed by a consice idea about every 
survey with a focus on the sacred city of Makkah Al-Mukarramah and its provinces. 


41. Rock Gt in Grabia and the Douthnestorn Region 


According to Khan (2019), 


[r]ock art is one of the most primitive visual form[s] used to express 
the rites, rituals, religions, social and economy of early cultures. The 
visual record on the rocks is the manifestation of past societies of 
Arabia. For them rock was the only source of communication and 
documentation of their way of life. 


In Saudi Arabia, there is an outstanding and exceptional documentation of 
everyday life of ancient inhabitants, i.e., Bedouins. In current Arabic conventions 
and cultures, we find traces of those ancient peoples which are predominantly 
founded on their primeval cultures that existed for numerous millennia (Khan, 
2019, Abstract, p.71). Concerning the methods of performing rock art, they are: 
direct and indirect “picking”; “rubbing”, “engraving”, and “painiting”, which are 
all used in Arabia (Khan, 2007, pp.87, 88, 89, 90, 92).°” 


Bednarik and Khan (2005) highlighted that “the rock art of Arabia has 
remained largely ignored”. They explained that most of the Arabian rock art has 
been disregarded comparably with other main rock art areas. Specifically, there is 
“a complete lack of analytical work and of data derived through modern 
techniques” (p.49). Khan (2007) added that the first to unravel the locations of rock 
art sites and inscriptions in Arabia were Jusan and Saviniak (1914). In subsequent 
years, Horsfield and Rhotert wrote about one of the oldest rock art sites in the world 
in Kulwah in Saudi Arabia. 


Afterwards, they were followed by others, then in 1951/52, the expedition of 
Philby-Ryckmans-Lippens registered a number of sites in Central and southwestern 
Arabia, and passed this wealth to Anati who produced his voluminous work on rock 


57 No more technical data are given on these types. 
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art. Other archaeologists offered their contributions like those who joined the Saudi 
surveys (Khan, 2007, pp.43-44). Generally, there were scarce materials and 
resources on rock art in Saudi Arabia, except for the works of Anati (1968, 1972, 
1974) and Zarins (1980, 1982, 1985). It should be observed, though, that Anati did 
not inspect these locations personally, and his researches were entirely founded on 
the photos provided by the Philby-Ryckmans-Lippens exploration in 1951-52, 
while Zarins worked along with others in the Saudi surveys (Khan, 1998, p.427). 
The following photo shows male hunters. * 


Figures from Jubba and 
central Arabia showing 


male hunters and women 
(Khan, 1998, p.433) 





The oldest rock art drawings in Saudi Arabia date to the stone age, 12-15 
thousand years ago; the dating relied on stone tools found in those sites in Kulwah, 
Tabuk, and Khaybar in northwestern Arabia. Of the most unique sites in Arabia are 
As-Shuwaymis and Jubba in the northern part of the kingdom (Khan, 2007, pp.43- 
44, 48, 53, 54, 57-58). Moreover, Majeed Khan (2010) elucidated in his paper, 
“From Prehistoric Art to Nomadic Art: Thoughts on the History and development 
of Rock Art in Saudi Arabia” that the colonization of the Arabian Peninsula 
commenced in the Acheulean epoch, i.e., one million years ago. However, the 
oldest instances of rock art are dated from the early Neolithic, about 12,000 BP, 
and “this form of expression” persisted till the start of the Islamic era, c. 650. He 
also illustrated that the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia has a wealth of cultural legacy. 
Four thousand sites were documented, of which one thousand five hundred contain 
rock art, and other manifold locations are still to be uncovered (p.160). 


“A large composition of human and animal figures at 





Shuwaymis, northern region” (Khan, 2013, p.451) 


Khan (2013) further indicated that the rock art of Arabia exhibits a diversity 
of “human and animal figures in addition to geometric and non-representational 
motifs”, as discussed in Khan (1993; 2007). Moreover, he affirmed that these rock 
art sites throughout the country, localized in different regions of Arabia, are of 
“prehistoric people” and “tribal nomads” roaming in the deserts. Even though exact 
dates are hard to attain for the petroglyphs, the comparative order of stages is 
distinct and broadly established, in the majority of instances. He added that other 
numerous “presumed compositions” can be ascribed to the Neolithic era, human 
figures are coupled with animals, especially “bovid and canine”, portraying events 
that seem to represent the animal trailing the individual (Khan, 2013, pp.448, 473). 





58 Note the daggers and kilts worn by the males in the image, and compare with the scenes of Puntites, in the 
chapter on Punt, in the 2™ Volume. 
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Furthermore, with the founding of wide-ranging societies, the growth of tribes and 
clans, and the taming of camels, the usage of “animal brands or locally called 
“Wusum”” surfaced. Such Wusums weren’t solely animal stamps; but were 
employed as tribal emblems too, and they were made on “camels, tents, knives, 
swords and hills as territorial boundaries of tribes, signature on documents or 
ownership of wells in the desert” (khan, 2019, p.75). 


Concerning rock art in the Makkan region, Khan (1993) avowed that it 
follows the same general system of the area that extends along the northern and 
northwestern regions of the kingdom, starting with Kulwah, Sakakah and Ha’il in 
the north till Bi’r Hima in the south. Such scenes mostly express daily life activities 
like grazing, and hunting during the Neolithic age in addition to possibly other eras 
(Al-‘utaybiy, 2015, p.21). Correspondingly, Al-Rashid*? (2001) highlighted that in 
different areas in the Makkan region, like Al-QaSab, AbHur and Al-Hablayn, there 
are drawings and varied rock art sites depicting different kinds of animals like 
camels, cows, ostriches, and gazelle. This is in addition to pictorial images and 
scences of hunters using different hunting tools like arrows, spears, and sticks. 
However, he asserted that some of these could be dated to the final stage of the 
Palaeolithic Age and the following Neolithic Age (Al-‘utaybiy 2015, p.21). © 


Rock art showing a man dancing on the music of a 
flute from the Makkan region (Khan 2007, p.110) 


Drawings of animals from Al-QaSab 
Mountain, southeast of Jeddah (Daliil Muthaf 
Makkah Al-Mukarramah, 2006, p.19). 





4.2. ical Reconnaissance © 


The archaeological Reconnaissance survey of Saudi Arabia was launched in 
1976 to reveal the geological and archaeological environs of more than 2,000,000 
sq. km. (Adams et al., 1977, p.21). The “Comprehensive Archaeological Survey 
Program” in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia was sponsored by the Saudi Department 
of Antiquity and Museums, and it recorded many rock art sites. Concise 
Archaeological reports of these locations were briefed and published in Adlal, 
which is the Journal of Saudi Arabian Archaeology (Khan, 1998, p.427). The 
findings of this survey were published starting from the year 1397 Ah / 1977 CE 
(Al-Sannaa‘, 2011). 


The 1970s archaeological surveys of the region shed light on the forgotten 
history of the area. Khan (2013) demonstrated that the latest archaeological and 





5° Professor Al-Rashid is a pioneer in the field. 
6° See elaboration of these points later. 
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rock art surveys and examinations conducted by the Saudi Department of 
Antiquities and Museums unveiled an immense quantity of “cultural material in the 
deserts of Saudi Arabia”. Yet, there’s still a lot to be discovered about rock art in 
the region (pp.461, 472). In 2001, the Deputy Ministry of Antiquities and Museums 
of the kingdom of Saudi Arabia also launched a mission to succinctly evaluate “the 
analytical potential of Saudi petroglyphs”. This was considered to be a consistent 
follow-up of the effort exerted in the last thirty years of “the Epigraphic and Rock 
Art Survey of the country” (Bednarik & Khan 2005, p.49). Moreover, Bednarik 
and Khan (2015) explained that from the year 2002, “microerosion analyses, 
radiocarbon dating and OSL analyses” have expediated the formation of a primary 
chronological outline for the study of Saudi Arabian rock art that varies profoundly 
from Anati’s paradigm (p.3). Later surveys and projects ensued, as outlined in the 
preceding chapter. 


In the following pages, some of the findings of the previous surveys in the 
Makkan region and provinces are highlighted. However, it should be observed that 
this is a very general outline; it merely offers a broad-spectrum of the results 
concerning the Makkan region and its provinces, specifically. It is simply an 
attempt to reveal the ancient history of the region, uncovered by such surveys. 


4.2.1. 1979 Durroy 


Zarins et al. (1980b) conducted the initial survey in the Southwestern Region 
of Saudi Arabia in 1979. It included some Makkan provinces like Taif, Raniyah, 
Turbah, and Al-Khurmah. They registered overall 267 sites varying from the 
Middle Acheulean to nineteenth century Islamic fortifications. 


Basic categories of classification include a) Palaeolithic, b) Neolithic, 
c) Post-Neolithic, d) sand dune post-Neolithic, e) undated structural 
features, f) dams and qanat systems, g) mining sites, h) Islamic sites 
of varied types, and 1) rock art (including inscriptional material). 


They classified the discovered sites as: 64 Paleolithic, 20 Acheulean, 23 
Mousterian, and 2 as “Mousterian of Acheulean Tradition” or (MAT). 


Moreover, there are “ten multiple component sites”, namely, locations with 
items resultant of two or three cultural eras. From those findings are two sites that 
had Acheulean and Mousterian tools, and five, Mousterian and Upper Paleolithic 
tools. The Mousterian of Acheulian Tradition was unearthed with the Acheulean 
on a location, and with the Mousterian on a second location. A site had a hybrid of 
three traditions “Acheulian, Mousterian, and Upper Paleolithic”, in addition to nine 
sites that were hard to cateogize, as either Mousterian or Upper Paleolithic (Zarins, 
1980b, pp.9-10, 12). 
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Regarding Upper Paleolithic locations, five sites were excavated in the Taif 
area in the western zone. Furthermore, two sites that belong to the Neolithic are in 
Taif region as well, one of which exhibits diverse eras of settlements; others in 
Turba, on the verge of Harrat Nawasif, with manufactured materials detected like 
“thinning flakes, cores, debitage, blades, utilized flakes, burins, scrapers, knives, 
and several typical, tanged, bifacially flaked arrowheads...”. The researchers 
further identified a number of post-Neolithic sites in Taif and Bisha (Zarins, 1980b, 
pp.17, 19, 21). 


4.2.2. 1980 Surdey 


From “Al-Taqriir Al-Mabda’ay ‘an masH Al-Mantiqah Al-Gharbiyyah”, or 
‘Preliminary Report on the Survey of the Western Region’ in 1980, the team 
discovered stone tools in 79 sites out of a total of 327 sites in the western region®!. 
Of these, 23 lithic sites are of mixed traditions having “multicomponents”, 
pertaining to varied periods; 37 that relate to the Palaeolithic, 16 Post Paleolithic, 
and 26 to the Post Neolithic. In their turn, Palaeolithic sites comprise 3 Acheulian 
sites, and 14 Mousterian, while the rest are classed generally as Palaeolithic sites, 
since their tools do not bear the characteristic features of any of the eras of that age. 
Rather, they bear its general characteristics such as their big sizes, “percussion 
flaking”, being covered with Patina “moderate to heavy”, affected by weathering, 
etc. (Killick et al., 2001a, pp.40-41; Whallen et al, 2001, pp.45-46). 


The team detected Palaeolithic sites and their consequent eras in the north of 
Makkah. Comparatively, there are very few of these to the south of Makkah. With 
the exception of one Acheulean site, located between Makkah and Al-Layth, the 
Stone Age sites in the southern part of the survey are dated to the Post Neolithic 
Age. Another Acheulean site was found in Fusayjid in wadi FaTimah, where 
bifacial tools and other types were detected (Killick et al., 2001a, pp.40-41). 
Whallen et al. (2001) clairified that Paleolithic and post paleolithic locations are 
more common to north of the Makkah region, in the spots where tertiary lavas are 
pervasive. Conversely, the southern zone, with a predominance of gneiss and 
schist, has lesser lithic locations. Excepting one Acheulian site (210-180) that lies 
between Makkah and AlI-Lith, positioned on “the surface of a flat basalt terrace’, 
lithic spots in the southern zone of the survey are assessed as ‘Post Neolithic’ 


(p.46). 


51 See the table on the next page. 
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Map showing the extent of Wadi FaTimah; wadi 
Nu‘man and other wadis (Sharaf, 2012, p.116) 
A Study of Subsurface Drainage and Water Quality in 
Jeddah-Makkah Aquifer Zone, West Central Arabian 
Shield, Saudi Arabia | IntechOpen 














The following table lists the sites surveyed in the western area (Emirate of 
Makkah and other areas) in 1980: 


TABLE ¢: Links Sites in the Wemern Province Sunery 1980 


Gee Palace Post Patece 


16 














TABLE 2: Hordes’ Critenia for Faries af the Moustenan 


(Whalen et al.1981/2001, p.55) 


According to this table, the sites that were surveyed in 1980, in the city of Makkah, 
revealed different ancient ages as follows: one Acheulean site; 6 Mousterian sites, 
one Gen. Paleolithic, and two post-Neolithic sites, with a total of 10 sites in the city 
of Makkah (Killick et al., 2001a, p. 49, Whalen et al., 2001, p.55). 


4.2.3. 1986 Durroy 


In January 1986, a number of sites were rediscovered and re-examined in 
Jeddah, wadi FaTimah, and wadi Malkan, to the south of Makkah. At the 
borders of Jeddah, four rock art sites were restudied, and in the mountains of 
Kassab [Al-QaSab], near wadi Malkan south of Makkah, a site was also studied. 
The goals were to register and collect samples of prehistoric ages and later ones in 
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the areas under survey. Forty-one sites were discovered; thirty-two sites that relate 
to the Acheulean age, four Mousterian, one Post Palaeolithic, and four rock art sites 
(Whalen et al., 1988a, p.93). 


Whalen et al. (1988b) illustrated that the 32 spots located at Wadi Fatimah 
best associate with the Middle Acheulian, and are aged roughly as 200,000 years. 
He added that “more than half of the finished tools from the 32 Acheulean sites 
were choppers and scrapers”. These weren’t entirely classified under any exact 
culture or era, they appear in the oldest tool technologies of East Africa, “The 
Oldowan and the KBS, both nearly two million years old — and in tool kits only a 
few humdred years old”. They further noted that the survey in Jeddah region 
involved a small area, yet an extended era, “something in the order of 200,000 
years”. The bulk of the sites were Acheulean, located in “the intermontane valleys 
of jebels bordering Wadi Fatimah”’. They detected a small number of Mousterian 
sites and some rock art sites too. However, they aren’t linked to the Upper 
Palaeolithic, in view of their paucity in the Kingdom (pp.79, 84). 


According to Sindi (1988b), who was in the team of this survey, and wrote 
a study explaining their discoveries, they unearthed in wadi Malkan, numerous 
plates of “rock arts, drawings; inscriptions and manuscripts on Precambrian 
granitic rocks. These drawings represent people, animals and some ancient 
letters”. Moreover, they discovered other rock art sites on granite in the northeast 
of Jeddah. These were evaluated approximatly to be Thamudian; whereas it is hard 
to decide their dates, yet, usually these rock arts can be said to be dated from 7000 
years to 2000 years BP. He added that in Um Hablayn, they discovered some stone 
tools pertaining probably to the post-Paleolithic period (p.93). See the following 


maps. 
Map showing mountains in the city of 
Makkah http://travel.mn9h.com/t1628/ 


\ a 


From wadi Malkan to Makkah 
Google Maps 
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Concerning Wadi FaTimah, it “extends from the mountain of Arabian 
Shield in the north of Makkah, and extends to the south-west towards the Tihama 
coastal plain along the Red Sea coast” (Antiquity sites). The wadi belongs to the 
pre-Cambrian period, aged about 600,000.000 years. According to Whalen et al. 
(1983, 1984), the tools discovered there are to a great extent similar in patterns and 
techniques to those found in Safaaqa near Al-Dawadimi in 1982-1983. The latter 
were Uranium- thorium dated to reveal their age, which is revealed to be 200,000 
years, classed as middle Acheulian pieces (Whalen et al., 1988b, pp.77, 78). 


As for the tools pertaining to the Mousterian age, they were uncovered in 
four sites out of the whole survey. Generally, most of the sites under study were 
found in three geographical regions: 


1-at the bottom of mountains near the fall or river mouth of Wadi FaTimah; 
2- the slopy base of the mountains overlooking BaHrah, and 
3- in Jeddah and in its environs. 


The greater number of sites (31), located near wadi FaTimah, is middle Acheulean, 
30 sites lie to the north of wadi FaTimah, and only one to the south of it (Whalen 
et al., 1988a, pp.97). 


The archaeological survey of Jeddah for the year 1986 centered primarily 
on prehistoric sites, but the survey also included four rock art and inscription sites 
already known to researchers, which are Al-Q4S4b Mountain, Bremen, Um 
Hablii[ay]n and AbHur. The study extended to cover Al-QaSab mountain, 60 
kilometers southeast of Jeddah, on Jeddah-Taif highway. At the bottom of an 
extremely sloping hell, drawings of animals were found, including cows, camels, 
ostriches, and deer, in addition to human figurine, with varied degrees of 
complexity, along with some weapons like daggers, armours, sticks or spears, 
which link them at least to 1500 BCE, the Bronze age, but the pictographs of the 
cows belong to far more ancient eras. 


The rock arts in Um Hablayn, northeast of Jeddah, are the least perfected 
drawings of all. Other drawings in Um Hablayan of domesticated camels and 
probably horses are estimated possibly not to exceed 500 BCE, because of some 
accompanying Thamudic inscriptions, and other factors that led to this conclusion. 
As for the site of AbHur, it was previously described by Anon (1981) to be not less 
than 8000 years old, through comparison with the styles and patterns of similar 
sites in Jubba, Jabal Al- ‘Arfa, Abha, Al-Hanakiyyah, and Taif (Whalen et al., 
1988a, pp. 100-102). 
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Distance between Um Hablayn and Jeddah 
Google maps 


1.Plate 80, Roch Art in Um Hablayn, Aral, 
Vol.11 


2.Plate 80, Roch Art in AbHur, Atal, 
Vol.11 (1988) 





4.24. 1990 Surdey 


In the survey of 1990, the 5" season in surveys, but the first in studying 
inscriptions in the southern part of the kingdom, a number of rock art and 
inscription sites were assessed. These exist to the north and south of Taif, as in Al- 
Hafaayir, 130 km to the north of Taif, on the road of Mahd ATH-THahab, in DirS 
MaaDib, which laid several finds. Different drawings of deer; camels, ostriches, 
goats, hunting of a lion and ostriches, lion chasing animals (of the Iron Age and 
pre-Islamic ages), etc. were discovered there. In wadi Sa‘d, a drawing of a tiger, 
one of the rearest in the kingdom was discovered.” 


From Taif to Makkah 
Google Maps 
The famous Wadi ‘Arfa, [the next map], repletes with drawings of animals 
like cows; battles, hunting deer by hounds, deer killed by spears, and geese (Bronze 
and Iron ages). In Hayy Al-Nummur, drawings of horned cows, deer, and chasing 
of ostriches (Neolithic and pre-Islamic ages) along with Thamudic inscriptions, 
and another Neolithic site in Um AlI-Sibaa‘ were detected. In Jabal Al- 
SulayTiinah and Al-Maktuubah, west of Taif, different drawings, kufic and 


62 See the link to this engraving in chapter five. 
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Thamudic inscriptions were uncovered. From the survey, it is revealed that rock art 
sites and inscriptions for this season all fall between the Neolithic and Islamic eras 
(Kabawi et al, 1990a, pp.46, 51). 
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1.Animal figures and Wusums from 
Taif, Atlal 13, plate 29 
2.Al-‘Arfa rock art, Atlal 13, plate 31 


In Rania region, which is famous for ancient mines, figures of animals like 
ostrich being hunted, long horned cows of previous eras, and ibexes were 
discovered. Moreover, in Kanea hill, which is approximately 9 km north of Rania, 
“a fully pecked large human figure, holding some object in the hand and possibly 
a dagger or sword attached to the waist © is similar to those located in the 
Birhimma area” was uncovered. Likewise, the survey detected in Bisha region 
human figures in practically normal size with “daggers like objects attached to 
their waists [which] could possibly be dated to Chalcolithic or Bronze Age” ™. 
However, because of the absence of any type of cultural objects for the locations, 
the dating of human figures was not possible. 


1. Human figures, wearing daggers 
(Atlal 11, plate 30, p.118) 

2. Rock art from Wadi Rak’a (Adlal 15, 
plate 30, p. 169) 


3.Human figures from Al-Mu‘allimaat, 
Qunfidah (Atlal 15, Plate 32, p. 170) 
4.Rock art showing the sun disk and a 
human figure from Wadi Rakah 
(Atlal 15, Plate 34, p.174) 





53 See the chapter on punt for more on the costumes. 
4 Compare with the outfit of Puntite in the chapter on Punt. 
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Other drawings of “human stick figures, horse riders in fighting or hunting 
attitude holding long spears, dogs, ibexes and sheep figures” could perhaps pertain 
to the Iron Age. This is due to the existence of some Thamudic inscriptions, which 
offer a clear dating of Iron Age. Moreover, in Danan in Bisha, long horned cattles, 
ibexes, some horned goats, following Jubbah style were discovered. These pertain 
possibly to the Neolithic, like those of Jubbah. Nonetheless, Kabawi et al. (1990b) 
underscored that the dating of rock art constituted a problem for the team; because 
there weren’t any cultural objects found in or neighboring the rock art locations. 
Therefore, the dating is totally “relative and tentative” (pp.35, 39). 


4.2.5. 1992 Ourdey 


Kabawi et al. (2000a) conducted a rock art survey for investigating 
southwestern inscriptions, for the seventh season, in 1992, which was also the 3 
in studying the inscriptions of the southwestern region. The surveyed areas of 
concern here are Al-QunfuTHa and Al-Layth and their vicinities. Manifold 
inscriptions, wusums, and Thamudic writings were recorded in Al-QunfuTHa, 
which has the highest enumerated ones in that season. Eight sites were recorded 
there, one in wadi AHsiya to the north; two in each of THahbaan and Al-AmlaaH 
to the south, while the remaining five lie in Rakkah, wadi Shafaq@h and the 
Mu‘allimaat mountains, to the south of QunfuTHa too. 


The most notable site in QunfuTHa is Al-Mu‘allimaat mountain, which 
comprises the largest and the most important sites having carvings, petroglyphs, 
and inscriptions. It has rock art of human and animal figures such as camels, long 
horned cows; human figures of 40 cm, dancing humans, strange wheels and the 
picture of the sun. Moreover, Rakah has the “largest number of human figures”. 
Generally, these sites relate to the first millennium BCE up till the Islamic era, with 
very few that belong to ancient eras. However, no rock art sites were detected that 
season in Al-Layth. Thamudic writings were also spotted in Al-Mu‘allimaat area 
(pp. 99, 100, 101, 106, 108; Kabawi et al., 2000b, pp.89, 90, 91). 
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Makkah, Al-Layth, and Al-Qunfuthah 
Google maps 





From Al-Layth to Rakah 
Google maps 


4.2.6. 1993 Suriey 


Surveying rock art and ancient inscriptions in the Makkan region, in 1414 
Ah [/1993], the 8" season for investigating the western region, Al-Raseeni et al. 
(2001a) scrutinized Makkan provinces, including initially Al-Layth province, to 
the south of Makkah. Thereafter, the survey encompassed the city of holy 
Makkah; Mina, Arafaat, Makkah-Taif highway, in addition to centers in the 
north of Makkah like Jamuum, Khuleis, and Rihaat. The team recorded different 
sites, Pre-Islamic and Islamic, embracing inscriptions, drawings and writings. 
Unlike what was expected, Al-Layth proved to be rich in inscriptions; petroglyphs, 
tribal symbols or wusums, human and animal figures, drawings of plants; local 
birds, the sun, the stars, and writings. The area also abounds with representations 
of armed riders with spears, either in a state of war or hunt. These pertain to varied 
ages; pre-Islamic such as Thamudic inscriptions, as well as Islamic (pp.151, 152, 
153, 154; Al-Raseeni et al., 2001b, pp.63, 64). 


The survey comprised areas, four kilometers away from the Emirate of 
ADim (Adham) in the Mountain of Um Rad[D]aam (Duha) in Bani THubyaan 
valley, where petroglyphs of a camel and deer were found. To the northwest of 
ADim in Al-AS‘idah, deer, petroglyphs of camels and human figures were 
discovered. In Al-Kharraar Saaki‘ in ADim, riders; human figures, wusuums, and 
Islamic Kufic writings were uncovered. In Sharaaqib SiHiat Bani THubyan and 
Al-Balad Al-Murgibaan in ADim, wusuums and unclear drawings of humans or 
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palms were detected. Finally, in Qufaylaan (Hijr Aboul- Kutub) in ADim-Al‘arj, 
40 wusuums were revealed (Al-Raseeni et al., 2001a, pp.155-157). 





Measure distance 


Total distance: 142.90 km (88.80 mi) 


From Makkah to ADim 
Google maps 





Measure distance 


Total distance: 136.33 km (84.71 mi) 


From Makkah to Qufaylaan 
Google maps 


In Rub‘ Al-Kutub, in wadi Al-Kafu [Kufuw], they uncovered drawings or 
rather one artisitc tableau of horse riders with their spears, either hunting or 
warring; a cow, a deer, a camel, horses, ibexes; hexagonal and pentagonal star 
wusuums, Thamudic and Kufic inscriptions, and unindentified geometrical shapes. 
In Bani Yaziid, wusuums; drawings of animals (horses and donkeys), horse riders 
with “long lancers’’, and human figures were discovered. Moreover, Al-Duwayrig 
Kutub, 4 km to the west of Yalamlam, is one of the richest sites in wusuums. It 
has also drawings/petroglyphs of cows, ibexes, horses, and kufic inscriptions. 
Finally, Hajbat Qaraan or Qiraan Um Al-kutub in wadi Qaraan is one of the 
richest sites in writings; Thamudic inscriptions, petroglyphs of snakes and donkeys, 
wusuums, and drawings of human and animal figures; hence, its appellation as the 
mother of books (Al-Raseeni et al., 2001a, pp. pp. 157-159, 161-62, 164-65; Al- 
Raseeni et al., 2001b, p.64, 65, 66). 
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Distance from Makkah to Yalamlam 
Google maps 


1.Thamudic writings, and human riders 
with their spears from Rii‘ Al-Kutub 
(Atlal 16, plate 89) 
2. Human figures and wusums from 


Duwayrig Kutub, Makkan region 
(Atlal 16, plate 90) 
3.Tribal symbols and human figurs in 
Qaraan 
(Atlal 16, plate 91) 





In the same season, in the second stage of the survey, Al-Raseeni et al. 
(2001a) inspected the city of Makkah Al-Mukarramah, and its environs; the 
rituals areas, and the other provinces in Makkah. The researchers examined the city 
of Makkah, regions to the east, northeast and southeast of Makkah; areas adjacent 
to the sanctuary and the areas of rituals (‘Arafaat and Mina). They also surveyed 
other areas to the north of the Emirate of Makkah on Makkah-Madinah road, 
encompassing Jamuum, Khulays [Khula(e)is], ‘Asfaan, Rahat[T], and their 
vicinity. The results revealed that the mountains of Makkah abound with rock art 
tableaux, drawings, inscriptions and ancient writings, both pre-Islamic and Islamic; 
thirty-six such sites were recorded as belonging to different ages (p.166; Al- 
Raseeni et al., 2001b, p.66). 
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Khulays 
Google Maps 


A site lies in Wadi Malkaan®, 40 km from blessed Makkah, on the road (of 
non-muslims) heading from Jeddah to Taif. It harbors manifold inscriptions on 


55 See more on wadi Malkan later in the chapter 
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stones that are not elevated from the ground, facing both east and west. It includes 
different picturesque tableaux of petroglyphs, drawings of men, animals, and 
ancient writings inscribed on stone, among which is Thamudic. The drawings there 
include a camel; a cow, a dog, goats, wusums, and unrecognized tribal symbols, in 
addition to Thamudic writings (Al-Raseeni et al., Atlal, Vol.16, 2001a, p.167; Al- 
Raseeni et al., 2001b, pp.66, 67). 


Wadi Malakan rock art and Thamudic inscriptions, 
Atlal 16, plate 92 


Different sites were discovered in wadi Al-Kafu, where Thamudic 
inscriptions; wusums, horse riders, and human and animal (horses, camels, caprids, 
cows, and deer) figures were spotted. It is actually an artisitc tableau, resplendent 
with animal and human figurines. In wadi Al-Harman, northeast of ‘Arafaat, they 
discovered tableau of multiple drawings, wusums, inscriptions, and Kufic writings. 
In Um ShaHm AI-Dil‘, wadi Al-Shoab, to the east of Irhat [RahaT], different rock 
art sites and drawings of camels; horse riders, human figures, horses, gazaelles or 
caprids, and six “Sun-like figures” were found. In a nearby site, called Dil‘ QaSiir 
that is affiliated to Irhaat, they spotted drawings of ostriches; camels, horses, and 
ancient Thamudic writings. In wadi Dar‘aan, in an area called Al- Hijlah, 25 km 
to the east of Irhaat, some depictions were inspected. In Al-Nibaa‘, what is believed 
to be Thamudic inscriptions were uncovered with “a gazelle figure superimposed 
on two snakes, and 10 animal brands” (Al-Raseeni et al., 2001a, pp. 171, 172, 173, 
175, pp.179-82; Al-Raseeni et al., 2001b, p.67, 68, 69, 70). 





Rahat 
Google Maps 


Thirty five km to the east of Irhaat [RahaT] and in wadi Al-Shi‘bah, and 
Al-TafHiyyah area, human figures; rock arts of camels, ibex, cows, wusuums, and 
Thamudic writings were found in three sites there. In another site, in the same 
location, camels, deer, and Thamudic writings were detected, while to the south 


66 Islamic finds lie beyond the scope of this study. 
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and to the opposite mountain, drawings of two cows, a horse and a camel were 
observed. In Qisra or Qasra, 25 km to the east from IrhaaT, Thamudic writings and 
drawings of camels were revealed. In Dil‘ Qamdah, in the middle of Al-Birzah 
town, the following were detected: human figure; animals drawings (deer or goats, 
camels, cows, and dogs), ibex, a horse rider, and wusuums. The whole site is like 
a tableau, rich in figures, without writings. In wadi Al‘aaSir, drawings of wusums, 
camels and cows were uncovered (Al-Raseeni et al, 2001a, pp.182-184, 186,187; 
Al-Raseeni et al., 2001b, p.p.70, 71). 
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Having conducted the survey, the archaeologists had the following 
observations. Some of the sites, which are rich in inscriptions, rock art, and ancient 
writings, lie in private properties, specifically those near Blessed Makkah. In Al- 
Layth, many rock art sites of wusuums, human figures; several armed horse riders, 
animals, specifically horses, camels, gazelles, and deer were divulged . They also 
noticed the abscence of birds; expect for the ostriches in two sites only. Sometimes, 
there is a great similarity between animals, so their types can not be determined for 
certain. Many strange, unfamiliar drawings were hard to realize and to 
comprehend. In addition, Islamic inscriptions or writings abound in the areas of 
rituals (Al-Raseeni et al, 2001a, p.196). 


Jeddah 


From Al-Lith to Makkah 
Google maps 
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It is to be noted that the this chapter was a general sketch of the previous 
Saudi surveys and studies. Nonetheless, in order to avoid repititon, surveys data, 
specific to every province, would be included under its section in the coming 
chapter. 
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Chapter Sire 


Chapter Fire 
5.1, More Studies on Prchacological Sites in Makkan Provinces 


In addition to the outline of surveys presented in the last chapter, this chapter 
commences by an overview of some studies of the finds in the Makkan region. 
Next, it tackles the archaeological sites in every province in Makkah. The 
discussion of the archaeology of the sacred city of Makkah; however, is reserved 
for the next chapter. 


Professor Al-Ghabban (2018)°’, the Saudi archaeologist and Deputy of the 
head of the Saudi Ministry of Antiquities, in his talk on the archaeology of Arabia, 
stated that in prehistoric times, Arabia was populated in all areas ever since the 
lower Paleolithic age (1 million, 300.00 years BP) till the Neolithic age (4000- 
5000), including Makkah and its vicinity, as attested in recent archaeological 
finds (n.p.). Likewise, the Saudi archaeologist and pioneer in Makkan archaeology, 
Professor Al-Harithiy®*(1999), former professor of civilization at Umm Al-Qura 
University in Makkah, earlier advocated that the geological and archaeological 
studies of both pre-historic and historic eras ascertain that Makkah witnessed 
significant population activities that extended to more than 200,000 years, or in 
other estimates, one million years, relying on the movement of geological 
formations. 


He further underlined that stone and granite tools were lately unearthed in 
Um Al-Hablayn in Wadi FaTimah, one of the nearest valleys to Makkah. In 
addition, a number of Thamudic inscriptions were discovered in Wadi Al-‘usaylah, 
and six Lehianite inscriptions were detected in Duwaidah”, north of Makkah, as 
well as ancient rock art of animals like camels; horses, goats, some birds, wusums 
in circular, braided or crossing shapes, all of which are pre-Islamic. However, they 
are not enough to give us a clear picture of the civilization of Makkah, one of the 
most cultured areas in Arabia, owing to its religious status, and its significant role 
in ancient trade, linking the commercial activities of Yemen and the Levant. 


Nevertheless, Al-Harithi (1999) highlighted that all that can be stated is that, 
during the extensions of the holy sanctuary, they uncovered layers of very ancient 
structures or buildings, known in archaeology as archaeological layers, revealing 
varied cities on top of each other, formed throughout the consequetive centuries 





8’ The video is no longer available on youtube. 

68 May God grant him his forgiveness and elation in paradise for his precious and valuable efforts in documenting 
Makkan archaeological sites. 

69 See more under LiHyan in Vol. II. 
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(pp.70, 75). Analougously, Dr ‘Angawi”°, the previous head of the Institute for Hajj 
Research, had a first-hand experience with varied archaeological finds in the city 
of Makkah and its sanctuary. He always stressed the fact that at the time when there 
were excavations in this area, they used to find miscellaneous ancient pre-Islamic 
archaeological pieces, and that Makkah is rich in its ancient pre-Islamic history 
(Qammaash, 2006). 


According to the Encyclopedia of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, the 
archaeological finds in the Makkan region reflect the Stone Age, old and modern 
stages (Saudiency, 2011), as has been depicted in the preceding pages. Moreover, 
Kabawi and Badin (1992) indicated that regarding the post -Neolithic era, it is 
inclusive of three periods: Iron Age (1200 BCE-); Bronze Age (3000-1200 BCE), 
and Chalcolithic Age (4000-3000 BCE). These epochs are characterized by the rise 
of settkements in Arabia. Remnants of habitations belonging to the second 
millennium BCE, cemeteries, and stone structures were found in Jumuum, 
‘Asfaan; Khulays, in Taif around Saysid Dam, Al-‘Arfa mount, Bani Sa‘d; Waqeer 
(old Muuyah), Rabigh, Al-Layth, and around the city of Makkah. Furthermore, 
Tools pertaining to these eras were discovered, made from different types of rocks 
like Andesite; Basalt, Kwartzite, Riolaite, etc. Most of such tools are of small to 
medium sizes (pp. 63-64, 66-67). 


In addition, Al-Rashid’! (2001/3)”” declared that groups of rock art sites with 
varied topics were discovered, which could be dated approx. between 2500- 1500 
BCE centred in many locations in the Makkan region, whether in the city of 
Makkah itself like: wadi Al-kufuw in Al-Yamaaniyah, Duwaydah, ‘Ain 
Shams, Al-Hi(a)rmaan, Jabal ‘ADal, Al-MaHaawiy, Wadi Al-‘usayla, the area 
of Suug Thi-lmajaz. There are also other sites located in Taif in Jabal SulayTiinah, 
Al-Ridf (Ruddaf), Um Al-Sibaa‘, Ghadiir (Ghadr) Al-Banaat, Al-MaTHhar, Al]- 
Sayl Al-Kabiir, Wadi Bani Sa‘d, Miisaan (Maysan), and in Jabal Um Fou’ad in 
ADim. Others were found near Jeddah in wadi Buwayib, or in Breman (Bryman), 
and in Al-Kamil (Al‘utaybiy, 2015, p.21; Saudiency). Some of these sites were 
detected on the following Google maps, others were not. 
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70 A pioneer and ardent advocate of Makkan history. 
71 A Saudi pioneer in the field of archaeology. 
” Unfortunately, this work was not available for the researcher. 
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Moreover, recently and on the mountains surrounding the city of Makkah 
itself, new rock art scenes and inscriptions were discovered. They display different 
local animals like horses, camels, cows, goats/caprids, and deer, and about sixteen 
drawings of the sun and the stars. They could be dated to the 1“ century BCE, as 
they reveal environmental and religious beliefs predominant at that time. Belonging 
to the same period also are other rock art sites that were uncovered from Al-Layth 
province to the south of the Makkan region, in Jabal Al-Rudayha, to the north of 
Jeddah, and Jabal Al-‘Arfa, the north eastern part of Taif. Those in Al-‘Arfa 
include pictographs of humans, animals and Thamudic inscriptions whose date is 
predominantly between the 6" century BCE and the 4" century CE. This reveals a 
very important fact: Makkans knew writing before Islam (Khan, 1421Ah/ 2000, 
pp.37-38, 45, 90-93, in Al-‘utaybiy, 2015, pp.21-22; Saudiency, 2011). 


In addition to the past surveys and studies, the following sections investigate 
a number of other archaeological finds in the different provinces of the Makkan 
region. Some were made by archaeologists; others by explorers, amateurs, or 
journalists. The exposition relies on no particular order, yet, the provinces of Taif 
and Jeddah are delayed till the end of the chapter, as they include more material 
than the rest. 
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5.2.1. ical Diten in MGnaan iJoaan 


Jeddah 


6. 





; Maysaan to Makkah 
Google maps 


This province lies 90 km southwest of Taif, on the road between Taif and 
Al-BaHah (Emirate of Makkah). It is affiliated geographically to Taif province; 
yet, it was promoted to the status of a province (Al-Rabii‘i, 2013a). In a report on 
the visit of the prince Sultan Ibn Salman to several Makkan provinces, the 
researchers Al-Ghorabiy and Al-Otaibi (2014), in the Saudi Commision for 
Tourism and Antiquities, provided the following information. Maisaan lies 160 km 
from Makkah, and many pre-Islamic and Islamic rock art sites and remanants were 
discovered there. To the first belongs rock art in the form of geometrical shapes, 
circles and intersected lines. These were detected in a site which lies in the middle 
of the road that leads to Al-Harraa’ area (p. 11). Furthermore, ancient rock art sites 
were found in Um Al]-Sibaa‘ (Ibrahim, 2009). 





2 66.79 km (41 S00 
Haram to Um Al-Sibaa‘ 
Google maps 
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Um Al-Sibaa‘ to Maysaan 
Google maps 


Moreover, Misaan has unique stone bee hives which are understudied and 
their dates unknown (Ibrahim, 2014), to the knowledge of the researcher. At about 
100 km to the south from Taif, lies Al-Kharafiy village of Al-Sawahir tribe, which 
is a descendant of the famous Bani-l-Harith tribe. On the slopes of Bani-l-Harith 
mountain lies this spectacular site of about 1100 Bee hives, in addition to an ancient 
stone castle, and stone houses in good conditions, though. However, the most 
remarkable monuments are the bee hives, which are gigantic outstanding 
geometrical buildings. They were built facing the sun, and in different levels. In 
each level, more than one storey, and the level reaches up to 4 storeys. There are 
also places for collecting honey and others for observation. They are located in an 
area which is hard to access by animals or thieves (Athaar Tihamat Al-Haramayin, 
Qariyat Al-Kharafiy). 


1. Video of Bee hives 
Athaar Tihamat Al-Haramayin (@abinbaddal1, Oct 12, 2019) 
https://twitter.com/i/status/1183 108 199156715521 





2.Photos of old stone Bee hives for producing honey- from Misaan (Ibrahim, 
2014) 
http://www.alriyadh.com/949692 





3. Photos 
https://twitter.com/sarhaniy/status/1189504610286952448/photo/3 








The historical activist “Abd Allah Al-THuwaybiy addressed the historical 
sites in Bani Sa‘d which is affiliated administratively to Maisaan. He asserted that 
the region of Bani Sa‘d has historic caves which abound with varied drawings and 
inscriptions of everyday life activites like hunting, and animals like camels, cows, 
and deer, in addition to many writings, wusums, and ambiguous symbols engraved 
on stones from varied areas. One of the most important sites for such engravings is 
Al-THuwaybaat village (Al-Nefii‘i, 2017). 


5.2.2. Achavolagical Siler in Gumuum 


Al-Jumuum lies 25 km to the north of Makkah, the sacred capital (Emirate 
of Makkah). In Al-Jumuum, a discovery of a primate (ape) “a new medium-sized 
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| Measure distance 


Total distance: 30.08 km (18.69 mi) 
From Makkah to Jumuum 
Google Maps 


(about 15—20 kg) fossil catarrhine, Saadanius hijazensis, dated to 29—28 M yr ago” 
was unveiled (Zalmout et al. 2010). This location is 30 km to the north of the city 
of Makkah, in Al-Khayf, Al-Jumuum, and it sheds light on the history of the region 
(Al-Sultan, 2013). Furthermore, lately, new discoveries of rock art sites and ancient 
Islamic sites were detected in Madrakah in Jumuum, in 2019. The rock art piece 
was transported to Makkah Museum to be recorded by the Saudi Antiquity 
Commision (Abd-Allah, 2019, n.p.). 


“Photographic images of the partial cranium SGS-UM 2009-002, 


type specimen of Saadanius hijazensis gen. et sp. nov.” (Zamlout et al., 2010) 
https://www.nature.com/articles/nature09094 





Rock art site in Madrakah (Iktishaaf thalaathat, 2019) 
Adie - a sant 415i ail pe AG GLENS 
DU! (albiladdaily.com) 











In addition, many Mousterian tools were found three km to the north of 
Jumuum, like axes, bifacial tools, knives, as well as Mousterian-Acheulian tools. 
Two km to the north of this site is another Mousterian site, which looks like a saddle 
between two mountains. It contains tools from different ages like the era that is 
directly after the post-Palaleolithic, and the postmodern Stone Age (Killick et al., 
2001a, pp.41-42). Moreover, there are varied sites in this province; however, no 
information is available except from sporadic sources. Al-Lihaybiy (2013a & 
2013b, Sept 12), a Saudi explorer, detected a large stone cemetery structure behind 
the Village of Abi ‘urwah, which is affiliated to Al-Jumuum provinve. This 
structure is of unknown history, and what is remarkable is the length of the grave, 
about 3 m. He also made a trip to Ein Al-Barga, where he photographed some of 
the archaeological sites in this location. 
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Al-Harbi Khalid photos of huge cemeteries in Wadi 
Fatimah in Al-Jumuum in (Al-Lihaybiy, 2013a, Sept 
12) 

Aa Sall ASe Sled dabld (sas oh ye ay dead Ul 
(mekshat.com) 





Ein Al-Barqa finds in east of Jamuum, 
in wadi FaTimah (Al-Lihaybiy, 2013b, Sept 12) 
4a Sal} 480 JLad cabal coal: 44 all spe 





(mekshat.com) 


Other remanats are from the video of the 
travels of Al-Quuzi (2013), with no detection 
of their exact period 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=b3FqDL 
Yiete 








5.2.3. ical Sites in @Dim (Gaham 








! Istance ¢7 km (8225 7 


From Adham to Makkah 
Google Maps 


It lies to the southwest of Taif (Emirate of Makkah), about 150 from sacred 
Makkah. In Jabal DuHa in wadi Bani THubyaan, 4 km from ADim Emirate, 
thirteen drawings of deer, and one camel were found. Moreover, in Al-’ AS ‘idah, 
northwest of ADim, deer, a camel, human figures, and unclear drawings were 
spotted. In Al-Kharraar Saki‘, drawings of horse riders, human figures and 
wusuums were uncovered. In Sharaaqib SaHiyat Bani THubyaan and Al-Balad Al- 
Mirqibaan, different wusuums, and palms or human figures were observed, and in 
Qufaylaan 40 wusuums were discovered, etc. (Al-Raseeni et al., 2001, pp.155-57). 


Rock art of deer in Adam 
http://scta2030.blogspot.com.eg/2016/1 1/blog- 





post_12.html 





ADim has some citadals or fortresses on top of mountains, made from stones 
which have pictographs and inscriptions that still preserve their colors, and are 
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quite representative of their civilizations. Furthermore, ADim harbors Ghar 
Khashiishaan, which is a cave that has the drawings of deer in a red unknown 
substance, which is not affected by natural erosion. Kharrat Abu-l-Nuquur is 
another archaeological site on top of a hill, which has inscriptions that are similar 
to Himyarite ones. It is believed that they were made by caravan travellers towards 
Yemen (Emirate of Makkah”). Abd-Allaah (2015)”* investigated the inscriptions 


Ghar Khesheeshaan (Abdulaziz Al-Malki) 
https://www.flickr.com/photos/azoooz- 





ksa/6500506197/in/photostream/ 








in Abi-l-Nuquur, and he quoted the historian Al-Malkiy as saying that “we searched 
in more than a reference and found the inscriptions similar to those of the 
Himyarites. This was also passed on from one generation to the next”. They are 
estimated to be about 3000 years old. Moreover, the twitter account 
@ Adhum_heritage (2018, Jul 13) presented a number of photos from this cave. 


Inscriptions from ADim 
SLi sal on Twitter: " glints ole: aol Abiliot 24 bls alles 
Dia Tae jpaiyy Le all ASoff Milaiay a cll 8 ip ne Che a 
Fag das fide GUI gill Gye de gamed yon) cy oll GIS Ge gus gl 
Hphe j Aa ll a get Ley yy Asilay aye Gil gal yy glans Gala SY 5 se sllS 
bux. @SeeSaudi @sauditourism @scthKSA 
https://t.co/9v VDxpFZIu" / Twitter 




















http://scta2030.blogspot.com.eg/2016/1 1/blog- 
post_8.html 








Dr Qashshaash inspected a bewildering rare remanant in ADim, and he 
videotaped it. He discovered in Jibaal (mountains of) Hiqaal, northwest of ADim, 
after ascending it for an hour and a half, a huge log of wood of about 2-3 m inserted 
into the mountain crack or cleavage, at a height unreachable by ordinary humans. 
Such a log couldn’t have been raised except by cranes. He postulated that these 
might have been used as beehives, or built by Amalakites” for unknown reason; 
hence, the naming of the mountain as “ ‘igaaz” or miracle (Snap Hiqaal, 2017; Ash- 
Shihri, 2017). 

A video showing strange archaeological 
remains in ‘ijaaz mountain, Hiqaal (Snap 


Hiqaal, 2017) 
Jae Ni) cle (grated! (GLEE ays real /a Call galei 





DVEVA/ 1/2 Sie 3S yy jac - YouTube 








5.2.4. 





73 This topic is no longer on the website. 
7 This site is currently broken. 
75 See more on Amalekites under Punt and Mkty. 
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Trstal disttanext: 178.34 fern (110.81 imi) 


From Rabigh to Makkah 
Google Maps 


Rabigh lies on the Red Sea coast, 140 km to the north of Jeddah (Emirate of 
Makkah). Al-ShurayHiy (2013) wrote about the land of Rabigh. He referred to a 
paper written by Dr Al-Ruwaythiy in Al-Thaqadfah wa-l-Funuun, “Culture and 
Arts”, no.5, which asserts that Rabigh predated Islam, and that it was related 
economically to the old trade route, as a station to serve caravans. Al-ShurayHiy 
added that the writings on the rocky facades in valleys in Rabigh reveal that 
Thamudians lived there (n.p.). The following drawings are 50 km to the east of 
Rabigh, photographed by Abu Omar (2009) in Al-RaHalat Forum. 


Rock art from a Harrah 50 km to 


the east of Rabigh (Abu Omar,2009) 
Se I bate - ly Gt Alen Ut si (alrahlat.com) 








A team of researchers inspected Al-Abwaa village, 70 km from Rabigh, to 
investigate some archaeological sites in the area. Dr SaliH Al-LuHaydaan noted 
that this area enjoys some archaeological remains that relate to the Amalekites that 
inhabited the area ever since the 5 century CE. As for the Saudi researcher 
ManaHi Al-Qaththaamiy, he observed that this area is very rich in its archaeology, 
and it was inhabited anciently. However, it still needs utmost attention and surveys 
to discover this ancient wealth (Al-MiSbaaHi, 2012). 


Dikeo in H-’ 
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Er Tote! diatance 736.67 & (7B AS oe 
From Makkah to Al-‘Ardiyaat 
Google Maps 


It lies to the southeast of Makkah (Emirate of Makkah), about 400 km from 
Makkah, according to Google maps driving distance calculator. Al-RajHiy (2018) 
interviewed the archaeological researcher Al-Riziigiy who underlined that Al-‘irdiyaat 
harbors pre-Islamic inscriptions and rock engravings that are neglected, and he called 
for more attention to be paid to these valuable sites (n.p.). Ibn Miganniy (2013) 
explored the monuments in Al-‘irdiyaat with the archaeologist Al-Riziiqiy, in the 


Photos of inscriptions and rock art in Al- 
‘irdiyaat (Al-RajHiy, 2018) 


"Sj: BysG Bee el Ane) 
alain Y! grad) 48 Glue y2 (sabg.org) 











Saudi Commission of Antiquity, who highlighted that this governorate has ancient rock 
art sites of cows and deer. They classified what they detected in Aukhlaylah as carvings 
of wild cows and inscriptions that pertain to the Holocene and the Thamudian eras, 
among others. They also described very ancient petroglyphs in Aal Kathiir, and 
Thamudic inscriptions in the governorate, as in Jabal Al-Maktab in Wadi Karawaan 


(n.p.). 


Al-MutHamity (2015), head of the bureau for tourism and national heritage in 
Al-QunfuTHa, also studied the history of this governorate. He stated that it has a very 
ancient history as evident in some of the inscriptions and petroglyphs of its areas, which 
go back to more than 8000 years ago (pp.1, 6). Likewise, Al-Shamaranty (2006) 


1.Rock art from the area Al-MutHamiy (2015, p.6) 


2. Inscriptions from Karawaan (Al-Shamaraniy, 2006). 
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examined some of the archaeological sites in Al-‘irdatayn and he asserted that it has 
carvings of deer that are about 8000 years old, before Islam. Moreover, he mentioned 
Thamudic inscriptions which were found in Jabal Al-Maktab in Karawaan. He also 
enumerated many sites that pertain to varied ancient pre-Islamic ages, and referred to 
Nabataean inscriptions that were found to the west of shi‘b Miksar Sara in Shi‘b bil- 
Harith in the area of Thumayda mountains (n.p.). 


The researcher Al-Riziigiy (2014a) highlighted that Thumayda is an ancient area 
that harbors old mines. Dr Bayyumi Mahran mentioned that Thumaydah lies within the 
area of Ofir mines, which was cited [in the Bible] as related to Soliman in his quest for 
gold. Some inscriptions were detected there in addition to traces of ancient mining 
which validates its stance as an ancient archaeological site (n.p.). Al-Riziigiy (2014b) 


Photos from an ancient mine in Thumayda 


Al-Riziigiy (2014a) 
Basel Cy palin) gue (hobasha.com) 








Further specified that Wadi Qannuuna is one of the most famed valleys in the 
kingdom of Saudi Arabia. It abounds with archaeological remains; one of which is 
Hobasha, Qannuunah Pre-Islamic market. The history activist Professor Abd Allah 
Aby Daahish, who issues the annual periodical of Hubaashah Hawliyyat Suuq 
Hubaashah, underlined that the antiquity of this area is attested in its inscriptions 
and pottery shreds (n.p.). 


Inscriptions and rock art from Thumayda 
(Al-Riziigiy, 2014b) 
Ui sif (cals Adlai s ASLa 3 4s (hobasha.com) 





5.2.6. 
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Total distance; 97 km (60 40 ew 


From Al-Kamil to Makkah 
Google Maps 


This province lies about 164 km to the north of Makkah (Google maps). It 
has many ancient remnants, and inscritpions, as evident in its Nabataean 
inscriptions. The archaeologists Saa‘d and Al-Zahraaniy (2014) studied different 
sites in Al-Kamil like Ugaymi‘ in Harat Mahaayi‘, which is ten km to Al-Kamil, 
and is one of its cities that has ancient inscriptions and rock art (p.9). Some of their 
photos are as follows: 


1.Photos of ancient inscriptions and rock art scattered in ‘Ugayma‘(Saa‘d 
and Al-Zahraaniy, 2014, pp.8, 22 ) 





2.Ancient drawings and rock art in Mahayi‘ (Saa‘d & Alzahraaniy 2014, pp.23-24) 


Furthermore, mountain Shamansiir, 1000 feet above sea level, is one of the most 
important sites in Al-Kamil (Emirate of Makkah). The journalist Al-Bishriy (2014) 
went on a trip to Shamansiir mountains, where he photographed the area and part 
of its heritage on the rocks. One of the most celebrated engraving is that of the tiger. 


PO > 
Shamansiir 






Dy) mountain 
\ 
& 3h13 min 
252 km ; 
af” 1 Sa 2h34min 
DB) 186 ken 
eal 
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Google Maps 
Shamansiir mount 
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1.Inscriptions and rock art from Shamansiir, from Al-kamil (Al-Bishriy, 2014) 
2.The famous drawing of the tiger (Al-Bishriy, 2014) 


~ Sagi) 8 ab sie Ye Gan (gale abe) peeiad in 
Ags SSIY Uo é dane (ghrannews.com) 
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Al-Khurma 
Google Maps 


Al-Khurmah lies about 311 km from Makkah, to the northeast of Taif 
(Google maps). It lies on the caravan routes from the south and east, and to those 
heading to Hijaz and Najd (Emirate of Makkah). Al-Shiraakh (2006) investigated 
the monuments in Al-Kharmah. Harrat Subayi‘ is a volcanic area to the south of 
Al-Khurmah, and it extends till it is linked to Jabal Al-Sarawaat in the west. It 
includes archaeological sites, which comprise circular shapes on stones, each of 
which has a stone tail, as in the next photo. It has also writings and inscriptions, 
which haven’t yet been dated (n.p.). Al-Shiraakh (2008) added that there are other 
inscriptions and writings in Al-Harrat, specifically Harrat Al-Ghariif and Gadaayir 
Qn.p.. 


Rock art from Al-khurmah (A1-Shiraakh (2008), 
3. ral) 3 jlaes SpAill Aals .. Se 5AN! | Gal ll baa Gye". 





ceballl (Lill s (alriyadh.com) 








Al-Bagamiy (2013) interviewed the historian Al-HaDabiy who commented 
on a spectacular monument in ‘Uruug Subayi‘ in Al-Khurmah. It has an astounding 
stone circle with a 200 m diameter, from where sloping stones that have 
geometrical shapes branch, with a length of 20 m. It appears to be a drawing of a 
sun and its beams. Some believe it to be an observatory for watching the stars and 
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for fixing time. He added that there is in another location, called Um QuSayr, an 
ancient mine that was discovered lately (n.p.). 


5.2.8. ical Sites in 
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Google Maps 
From Rania to Makkah 


Raniyah lies to the south of Al-Khurmah; it has many archaeological sites, 
and can be considered as an open museum (Aal-MaaDi, 2016). As illuminated by 
Kabawi et al. (1990a), surveying the area in 1410 Ah/1990 CE, the archaeological 
team found two sites relating to the modern Stone Age (Neolithic, about 5000 
B.C.). These are Jabal Al-Qin‘iyyah and Wardaat that are similar to the patterns in 
Jubba and Beer Hima, and which represent human figures and deer. Mountain 
Qin‘iyyah 9 km to the north of Raniyah is considered the most important rock art 
location there. Engravings of humans, with a length of 40 cm, holding objects in 
their hands, and similar to those of Beer Hima, were detected. 


They also found another site in Al-Qan‘iyyah with carvings of battles with 
bows and arrows (Bronz-Iron Age). Moreover, engravings of animals like horned 
cows, deer and the hunting of Ostriches were observed in Al-Hamaamah, Withaal 
(Iron Age), and Waardaat (Neolithic) sites. The two sites, Al-Hamamah and 
Withaal belong to the Iron and post-Iron Ages, and some Kufic Islamic inscriptions 
were also found there (Kabawi et al., 1990a, pp.42, 49). Unfortunately, mineral 
companies are destroying the monuments in Raniyah, as was complained by its 
own people (Al-Shiraakh, 2009a). 


Photos of rock art scenes from Raniya (AI- 
Shiraakh, 2009a) 


SEI yest Cyan GIS 55 | Geel ll Bae 


41) (alriyadh.com) 
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Other remains and inscriptions in Al-Mighara village, related to Harrat 
Sibii‘, were recorded by Journal of Raniyah net, as is apparent in the following 
snapshot from their video (Raniya Net, 2013, Dec 8). Al-Qurashiy (n.d.) 
underscored that the Village of Al-Mugharra embraces rock art sites of camels, 
wild animals, and hunting tools. Furthermore, there are indications of very ancient 
habitations that aren’t yet recorded by the Antiquity Commission (pp.1-2). 


Photos from Al-Mugharra (Raniya Net, 2013, 
Dec 8) 


4g 4 SY) cs pall 4 a ge 5 - YouTube 








Al-Shiraakh (2009b) indicated that a shepherd in the eastern mountains 
detected pieces of human skulls, which are bigger than those of ordinary humans. 
He traced the passage of the valley, from which these came from, and found an area 
that looks like small caves that include skeletons. Nearby, he discovered rock art 
site showing hunting tools and animals like deer and ostriches, and inscriptions 
(n.p.). Professor Al-Thoomaly (2020a) spotted a great number of inscriptions, rock 


Big human skulls in Raniya(Al-Shiraakh, 2009b) 


Ag y She Wa seS Ar 8 phe cle) giall | Gaaly yll bay ye 
(alriyadh.com) 








art and Thamudic inscriptions around Al-Dahthamiy well south of Al-*Ufayriyyah 
in the province of Raniya, as evident from the following photos on his twitter 
account. 


Photos of rock art and inscriptions in Raniya 
https://twitter.com/thoomaly 1 1/status/121898892855 
3885700/photo/2 





https://twitter.com/thoomaly 1 1/status/1218988928553885700/ph 
oto/3 
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Measure distance 
Total distance: 184.15 km (114.43 mi) 


From Turbah to Makkah 
Google Maps 


It is 180 km from Taif (Emirate of Makkah), and about 243 km from Makkah 
(Google maps). In Turbah, archaeologists found sites that have tools, structures and 
cemeteries that could relate to the late modern stone age/Neolithic, on the edge of 
Harrat Nawaasit (Kabawi & Badin, 1992, pp.55-56). In Harat Al-Baquum in 
Turbah, Al-Jazirah group detected ancient inscriptions and writings, whose dates 
aren’t yet fixed. They further observed rock art sites of deer, ostriches, gazelles and 
birds, and other scenes that depict hunting (Al-Baqamty, 2004). 


Moreover, Mansour Al-Baqamiy (2012) interviewed the historian Mohamed 
Al-Baqamiy, who stated that the rock art sites in Turbah are very accurate in their 
depiction, and they abound in wadi Kiraa’ and Shi‘b Kadaaydah, the lower one, 
and Shi‘b ‘Utuud. They show animals in their different states, e.g., in their fear, 
and those can be seen in Al-MilHa to the north of Turbah. He added that among 
those are inscriptions and drawings revealing the type of hunting, and kinds of 
animals like deer, gazelles, zebras, ostrich, and birds. Some of these drawings were 
meticulously made, as they portray at times animals unattended or running, etc. 


(n.p.). 


Al-Nijimiy (2010) indicated that there are many archaeological sites like old 
houses; fortresses, and pre-Islamic inscriptions; especially, in the eastern desert 
caves. Moreover, there are old routes that pass by Turbah like the Elephant Route 
and the Hajj Route of travellers from Oman and Emirates (n.p.). Mahmoud (2016) 
depicted the Elephant Road. She stated that it lies in Al-Buquum area and passes 
by Al-Baha, Turbah and Abu-Raqah, heading to Hijaz. It has many ancient 
numerals, inscriptions and writings. Moreover, the petroglyphs of elephants 
uncovered there were meticulously engraved (n.p.). Al-Ghamidi (2017) stated that 
Jibal HaDan embraces the caves of Khuwii(ay)sha which have human skeletons, 
and ancient inscriptions and engravings. 


Photos of Darb Al-fiil (Mahmoud, 2016) 
http://www.almrsal.com/post/348694 





Video of Khuwaysha caves (Al-Ghamidi, 


2017) 
- 4p 5 Abilene 98 4p BY! all gall owl 
Ags SSIY) 5 gah tee) Adan 


(rasdnews.net) 
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5.2.10. 





From Makkah to Khulais 
Google Maps 


It is located 90 km to the northeast of Jeddah (Emirate of Makkah), and 
approximately 131 km from Makkah (Google Maps). Killick et al. (2001b) noted 
that the survey team found there twenty archaeological sites, pertaining to the 
General Palaeolithic, with its general characteristics; though very few tools were 
detected. Four sites with tools belonging to the post- Palaeolithic, and six of the 
post-Neolithic were all uncovered to the north of the city of Khuleis; except for one 
site, eight km southwest of the city of Makkah. These sites belong either to 
Acheulean or Mousterian ages (p.49; Killick et al, 2001a, p.43). 


Photo of some of the tools found in Khuleis 
(Atlal, 5, plate 49, p.184) 
5.2.11. Gichacological Sites in H-Layth 
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Jeddah 





Total distance: 146.77 kr (90.89 mi 


From Makkah to Al-Lith 
Google Maps 


Al-Layth is about 200 km to the south from Makkah (Google maps). It has 
some drawings and mysterious writings on stones that point to the existence of 
ancient distinct civilizations (Al-Salimiy et al., 2005, n.p.). Al-Fahmiy (2015) also 
stated that Al-Layth enjoys a pre-Islamic history that extends to more than 2000 
years back, as evident from the inscriptions (n.p.). Al-Raseeni et al. (2001b) 


Inscriptions from As-Sirriin( Al-Fahmiy, 2015) 


"Aa OY) Gp pall digas! fa GIy of AG Cully 


(sabq.org) 








surveyed Al-Layth; they detected many rock art sites and ancient engravings. 
Varied scenes display manifold topics like animals and birds, 1.e., camels, ibex, and 
also hunters; fightings, plants, weapons, etc. The archaeologists recorded sites that 
range from pre-Islamic (Thamudic) to early Islamic ones (pp.63-64). 


Nineteen sites were recorded there in 1993, all containing different types of 
drawings, inscriptions, writings, wusuum, human and animal figures. However, not 
all sites were reachable to the team; as other locations that were mentioned to the 
team were in rugged and unreachable areas. The documented sites vary: some have 
many different types of drawings; writings and human or animal figures, weapons 
and tools; others do not. Moreover, drawings of armed riders, who seem to be 
preparing, or engaging in battles, or hunting animals, abound. They also vary as 
regards their clarity, readability, and their periods. Some are pre-Islamic like 
Thamudic; others are Islamic (Al-Raseeni et al., 2001a, pp.153-54). 


Al-Zunbuhiy (2011) wrote about the city of Al-Sirriin that is in Al-Wasqah, 
to the south of Al-Layth. It is a coastal city with an ancient history that goes back 
to pre-Islamic eras. It harbors monuments, pottery and inscriptions that testify to 
its status as a vital port, once used for exporting cereals, honey and other goods, as 
mentioned by Al-Tha‘labiy, a historian activist. The following photo reveals an 
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1.Inscriptions from Al-Sirriin (Al-Zunbuhiy, 2011) 
Joe E250 98 5g 4 SN Gy pall Mine 
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2. Remnants of craftsmanship in Al-Sirriin site 
(Al- Nishiriy, Al-Riyadh, 2006) 
alae j ght AY) qc mally Aide | abut Bae 


sLidll 4uéei (alriyadh.com) 








inscription from this town (n.p.). Al- Nashiriy (2006) also wrote an article about 
Al-Sirriin. He reviewed the book Madinat Al-Sirriin Al-’Athariyyah, or The 
Archaeological City of Sirriin, by the historian Hasan Al-Faqiih. He stated that it 
was once a flourishing town, which can be seen from the remnants of buildings, 
and the craftsmanship in this site, as seen in the photo. He asserted that this city is 
rich in inscriptions, yet, unfortunately, the scribes didn’t record their names on their 
products (n.p.). 


Lately, a team called “SAND” made an extraordinary discovery of a number 
of sulfur wells in addition to several inscriptions, as appearent in the following 
photos. 


Inscriptions from Al-Layth (TafaSiil Iktishaaf , 
2019) 
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5.2.12. ical Sites in VE. 
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Google Maps 
From Makkah to Muuyah 


This province is at a distance of about 275 km from Makkah (Google Maps), 
180 km northeast of Taif (Emirate Makkah). As mentioned earlier, ancient sites 
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were uncovered there, and stone tools with or without pottery were also found in 
old Muuyah. Ancient tools created from different types of rocks like basalt, 
quartzite, rouaite, etc. were revealed. Most of these tools are of small and medium 
sizes and are believed to pertain to the second mellinum BCE (Kabawi and Badin, 
1992, p. 66-67). What is remarkable about Al-Muuyah is a gigantic volcanic cratar 
that is frequented by people from all over the world (Ibn Harraas, 2007, May 2). 
Unfortunately, the researcher could not find any additional information or photos 
about other archaeological sites in Muuyah. 


Pic of the volcanic Crater in Muuyah AlI- 


Ghorabiy and Al-Otaibi (2014) 





5.2.18. TSHa 





Google Maps showing distance from 
Al-Qunfutha to Makkah 


Al-Qunfutha lies at about 287 km (Emirate of Makkah). Kabawi et al (2000a) 
noted that, in the 1992 survey, the discovered rock art sites and inscriptions up till 
1992 were located in one area only in Al-QunfuTHa. It is the Rakkah village, which 
has the mountains of Al-Mu‘allimaat, in which five sites were recorded in Al- 
QunfuTHa. Mountains of Al-Mu‘allimaat have a large number of drawings of 
human figures, 234 figures out of the whole number recorded that year were 
discovered there, which is about half of the total number of drawings uncovered. 
Al-Mu‘allimaat mountains also include Thamudic writings; drawings of deer, 
camels, horses, human figures, Ostriches or geese; long-horned cows, drawings of 
hands, 6 people engaged in a dance, in addition to circular shapes representing the 
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sun. Other sites are wadi AHsiyah, which has Islamic writings, while Al-AmlaaH 
includes wusuums only (pp.99-101, 105-107; Kabawi et al. 2000b, pp.91, 97). 


1.Petroglyphs from Wadi Rak’a 
2.Drawings of human figures and horses 


3.Wusums and drawings of hands in Mu‘allamaat in 
Qunfidah (Atlal 15, plates 30 & 31, pp. 269-71). 





In addition, an explorer nicknamed Sayaad Habaari’® (2011) 7’ surveyed one 
of the archaeological sites in Al-QunfuTHa, i.e. Al-Kiilah mountain (Hiilat Al- 
Maqaa‘id), Al-Quuz center. At the top of the mountain from its southeastern part 
are inscriptions in ancient Musnad script that may reach two meters in length, as 
evident in the following photos. Some of these were translated by the University of 
King Saud as “Tuba‘ (king) arrived here”’. 


Rocks of Tubba‘ (Sayyaad Habaari, 2011) 
Abilveg ALS Jie 6 dell UY) 
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Moreover, the journalist Al-Faqiih (2013) visited another site in the village 
of Musharaf, 44 km from Al-QunfuTHa. He contended that a cemetery of 
Amalakites was uncovered there, and the locals there remarked that it is very long 
and has strange writings of two letters on the grave stones like (U- Da- Bu????), 
and inscriptions that are estimated to be more than 2000 years ago. Besides, they 
found very long leg bones which reveal the length of the deceased’*. Furthermore, 
300 km away from Makkah 


(Al-Faqiih, Okaz, 2013) 
JelSe Adinue | Apo geal! LAl - saaidll .§ (ilLeally 14, $3) 3 pede 





(okaz.com.sa) 





lies the historical village of “‘Asham (n.p.). Al-‘Umari (2019) observed that this pre- 
historic city lies under sand dunes; it was known for its ancient gold and copper 
mines and mining industries (n.p). 


Remanats of ‘Asham (Al-‘Umari, 2019) 
«adil Jay Cand Gyaledl_s Gall igre 4a HY) watie 


(alyaum.com) 








76 Possibly a penname 

7 Broken link 

78 Tt is to be noted that skeletons of giants or Amalakites that lived 5000 years ago in China were recently uncovered. 
They are located in the village of Jiaojia, near Jinan City, with a height of up to 190 m, which would be taller when 
alive as described by Smith (2017). For more on giants, check the chapters on Punt and MKty. 
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5.214. Archavolagical Siler in Saif 


“ “OD Taif 
; 58:37 kim 


Total ckstance: 5 km (36.27 


From Taif to Makkah 
Google maps 


Taif is approximately 88 km to the southeastern part of Makkah (AI- 
Thagaafah Al-Tagliidiyyah, 2000, Vol. 2, p.505). Rice (1998) detected rock art 
sites in Saudi Arabia, some of which are in Taif, “in the mountains to the east of 
Makkah, ... and to the north of Jeddah at Ras Abhun” (p.188). Moreover, according 
to Kabawi and Badin (1992), the western region includes indications of varied 
ages. In Taif region, rock art sites were detected in Jabal Um Al-Sibaa‘; Jabal Al- 
RaHba, HaSa AlI-Safar, and Jabal Um Al-Sawaa‘iq. Such sites pertain to four 
different ages: 1). Holosenic (9000 BCE); 2). Modern Stone Age till late 2000 BCE, 
3). The writing period (marked by different writings like Nabataean, Dedanic, 
Safaitic, LiHyanite, Thamudic, etc.) from late 2000 BCE till the 7 century CE, 
and 4). the Islamic era. These sites include drawings or engravings of cows of 
varied sizes, gazelles, ostriches, humans, and some wusuums. 


Of the biggest rock art sites is Jabal Al-‘Arfa, 36 km northeast of Taif, the 
oldest of its rock art scenes goes back to 5000 or 4000 BCE, others date to 2000 
BCE”. Moreover, there are Thamudic as well as Islamic wrtings; since this location 
has been long inhabited, due to its suitable conditions for habitation. Furthermore, 
A late modern Stone Age/Neolithic site was discovered in Taif region, in Waqiir, 
which appears to have witnessed several successive habitations. Stone circles and 
intersecting circles were discovered, around which (granite) tools were found 
(Kabawi & Badin, 1992, pp.55-58). 





In the location of Hayy Al-Nummur, petroglyphs of curved-horned cows 
that relate to the Neolithic age like the patterns in Jubbah, unidentified figures, and 


79 See more on Al-Arfa in an upcoming section. 
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outlines or schematic drawings of deer were detected. In addition, in Al-‘Arfa and 
Hayy Al-Nummur, other Bronze Age drawings were discovered like those of 
fighters with bows and arrows, and others showing tall men carrying weapons. To 
the iron age belong other pictographs showing the hunting of ostriches on horse 
backs; deer hunted by spears, and a battle by horse riders, all uncovered in Dirs 
Madib, Thulathaa’ and Al-‘Arfa. Moreover, drawings and inscriptions of pre- 
Islamic and Islamic eras, between the Neolithic and Islamic ages were detected in 
these areas (Kabawi et al., 1990, p.51). Some sites in Taif are further explained in 
the coming subsections. 


Drawings of animals and wusums in 


Taif (Atlal 13, plate 29, p.118) 


5.2.14.1. “Wadi ‘Grhina and Gb Hafaayin 
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From ‘Ashira to Makkah 
Google maps 


In Wadi ‘Ashira, drawings of deer and animals that are dated to about 4000 
years BP were discovered (Otaibi, 2016). Another area in Taif is that of Al- 
Hafaayir. Al-Salimiy (2009) investigated and photographed the area of Al- 
Hafaayir. He depicted Thamudic inscriptions in addition to Kufic and Hijazi ones. 
He also described vaired rock art portraying men, camels, and wusums, as apparent 
in the coming photos. 
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Rock art from the north of ‘Ashira, Taif 
https://pbs.twimg.com/media/CbNEGe7WAAEakG 
k.jpg 
https://twitter.com/salmanaliotaibi/status/698589 11 








9530848256 
(Al-Hamraq Al-Otaybi, @SalmanAliOtaibi, 2016) 








From Taif to Al-Hafaayir 
Google maps 


Inscriptions and rock art from Al-Hafaayir (Al- 
Salimiy, 2009) 


He Sall A509 Guts pis Gn (sth 5S) ll 8545 (al- 
jazirah.com) 








5.2.14.2.Gabal "Crh 


Al-‘Arfa is thirty-five km to the northeast of Taif; it is one of the largest rock 
art sites. Its drawings and carvings depict goats; deer, cows and other animal figures 
that go back to the second millennium BCE. It has also varied writings like 
Thamudic scripts (SCTA website). Zarins et al. (1980a) surveyed Taif and 
affirmed that Jabal “Arfa is one of the main rock art sites, with varied drawings and 
Thamudic writings. Some drawings have dark color like the andesite rocks; they 
seem to be the oldest there. They portray deer, wild cows, goats and unidentified 
shapes. Other patterns could pertain to the era before 2000 BCE. Some drawings 
show men less than 40 cm in length with tails, wearing head covers with feathers, 
as evident in the photo (Anati, 1968 in Zarins et al, 1980a, p.32)*”. 





80 The researcher believes these to be daggers not tails, as apparent in other photos of men wearing daggers. This 
appears to be the ancient costume of people in Al-Jazirah. See more under Punt. 
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Rock art scenes from ‘Arfa showing men with tails 
(Atlal 4, plate 15, p.146) 


This site also records daily practices of ancient men like hunting, as can be 
seen from both the types of animals, depicted and the tools used for hunting (Al- 
Rashid et al., 1423 Ah, in Saudiency). Some of Al-Arfa rock art scenes are as 
follows: 


Rock art from Al-‘Arfa, Taif 
http://saudiency.net/Loader.aspx ?pageid=150&Catl 
D=202608 
http://saudiency.net/Services.aspx ?pageid=242&na 
me=01_0205_01.jpg 








Drawings of horned cattle, ostrich, and other 
animals from Al-‘Arfa, Taif 
(Atlal 13, plate 33) 
(Atlal 13, plate 31, p.120) 
(Atlal 13, plate 33, p.122) 





52.14.38. Dadi Sathbiilee)th 


From Taif to Wadi Tathliith 
Google maps 


Another archaeological site in Taif is “Wadi Tathleeth”, which is an 
important historic site; as it includes a variety of finds pertaining to the Old Stone 
Age and the modern one. It also includes petroglyphs, inscriptions and writings 
(Al-ShurayH1y, 2011). Likewise, according to the Antiquity Sites of Saudi Arabia 
website, some of the discovered sites there are dated to the Paleolithic and Neolithic 
Ages, in the southern part of the Arabian Peninsula. Moreover, a number of rock 
engravings and inscriptions were spotted there. Various “topographic features” also 
verify the subsistence of mining operations amid its early populaces (SCTA 
website). 


Al-Subay‘i, head of Museums and Antiquity in Jeddah pointed out that this 
site 1s quite valuable, referring to a unique piece of rock engravings in the shape of 
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a gazelle that he himself found in one of his tours (Al-ShurayHiy, 2011). Moreover, 
carvings; several writings and inscriptions are dispersed in great numbers on the 
mountain of Tathliith, especially to east of Tathliith. These pictographs and 
inscriptions were done meticulously, which point out to a flourished civilization, 
and all of these writings, except for very few, are Sabean and Himyarite (Al- 
Harsaan, 2006). Following is a number of photos of petroglyphs and pictographs 
from Tathliith: 


Inscriptions, human and animal figures from 
Tathliith 
(Athaar website) 
http://tathleeth.tripod.com/athaar.htm 





Drawings of hands from Tathliith (Akhbar24) 
http://cdn.akhbaar24.com/e20387b4-5 1 fc-475c- 
89a9-36fb9027aale.jpg 








5.2.14.4.S0uq Okaz: The new location 
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From Okaz to Makkah 
Google Maps 


The archaeological researcher Al-Haqbaanty (2012) wrote a paper on the 
development of Souq Okaz (Okaz marketplace), among other locations, as 
illustrated in the following subsection. Five sites were discovered in Souq Okaz, 
each containing a varied assemblage of ancient stone tools. Moreover, the rock art 
scenes include circular lines in red; yet they are incomplete, due to their exposure 
to the sun. Some Acheulean stone tools that belong to the Paleolithic Age, 
according to an intial estimation, were discovered. Pre-Islamic rock art sites were 
also discovered in addition to another unclear rock art scene, drawn with a black 
substance, as seen in the following photo (Al-Haqbaanty, 2012, p.16). 
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Rock art from Okaz (Al-Hagbaaniy, 2012, p.17) 


Moreover, Al-Jazirah newspaper shed light on a study by the Saudi 
Commision for Tourism and Antiquity on the history of Okaz market, prepared by 
Professor Sa‘d Al-Rashid, Dr Faraj-Allah Yuusuf, and Dr Sa‘iid Al-‘iteibi. They 
noted that the area, which is about 5 km to the south from Okaz, has signs of 
successive population in pre-historic times. They detected between two mountains 
the base of a wall with the length of 300 m and width 2m, and on top of every 
mountain a number of rock masses, in addition to chips of flint tools. They 
presumed that it is probable that some of these structures are cemeteries of the late 
Neolithic or Bronze age (Iktishaaf Athaar fi Suuq ‘UkaaTH, 2017). 


5.2.14.5. Mihanafah Castle 


Al-Haqbaaniy (2012) included in his study, discussed above, several 
locations like the castle of Misharrafah. In this location, some stone tools were 
discovered that may belong to the early lower Palaeolithic, as can be judged from 
the method of making the stone tools and their types. Moreover, fireplaces were 
discovered, within which stone tools were found, as evident from the next photo 


(pp.17-18). 
5.2.14.6. Dad B 


Al-Thubaytiy (2016)*' went with a team on a trip to Wadi Baqara, or the 
valley of the cow, to the north of Taif, where they photographed inscriptions, on 
the top of a mountain, 1000 m above sea level. Salaman Al-Hamraq, a historian 
activist, who was among the team revealed that the stone is called the stone of “the 
Buffalo of Pablo”, dated to about 4000-5000 years old, yet it hasn’t been recorded 
in the Antiquity Comission® (n.p.). 


The stone of “the Buffalo of Pablo” 
(Al-Thubaytiy, 2016) 
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81 Broken link 
82 This topic is inaccessible now, and the researcher could not find a similar site discussing these pictographs. 
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Al ‘utaybiy (2016) went to another site in Al-Taif, to the village of Haliimah 
Al-Sa‘diyyah, the wet nurse of prophet Mohamed #, and examined some of its 
inscriptions. Al-THuwaybiy Al-Thubaytiy, one of the locals, affirmed that they 
formed a team to record the inscriptions in this location, under the auspices of the 
chieftain there. It was a step to record and preserve these sites, after some were 
damaged from negligence. He offered the following photos of the sites: 


Photos of inscriptions in this area 
Al ‘utaybiy (2016) 
coin pmsl gle 4 8 peg UE pally 
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5.2.14.8. Dadi G-MaHaanily) 


Another site was discovered in a valley in Al-MaHanty, 160 km to the 
north of Taif by a Saudi explorer, Yusuf Al-Ghabyawiy, who reported it to the 
Antiquity Commision. Al ‘utaybty (2006) was there to record the finds as evident 


from the photo: 
Inscriptions and rock art 
Al ‘utaybiy (2006) 











From Makkah to MaHani 
Google maps 


Moreover, Salman Al-Otaibi (2016) reported in his twitter account a strange rock 
with rock art and also the footprint of a human from the stones of Al-Harrah to 
the south of MaHani north of Taif. 


Inscriptions and footprint 


https://twitter.com/SalmanAliOtaibi/status/7185197 
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5.2.15. Godaah 


In addition to what was mentioned in the previous chapter, this subsection 
presents some sites that were unearthed in Jeddah. However, Wadi FaTimah which 
extends from Makkah to Jeddah is hinted at here; yet, it is further elaborated on 
under the Makkan sites. Similarly, some other valleys extend between Makkah and 
Jeddah, and their treatment under any of these towns is for convenience’s sake. It 
is to be noted that this subsection also refers to historical sources confirming the 
historicity of some contentious sites. 


Jeddah lies 73 km to the west from Makkah (Al-Thaqaafah Al-Taqlidiyyah, 
2000, p.505). Nevertheless, there are varied roads, one of which makes the distance 
about 85 km, taking a different route (Al-ReHiliy, 2012). Jeddah, “historic Jeddah, 
the Gate to Makkah’, lies on the eastern coast of the Red Sea. It has always been 
the doorway for overseas pilgrims to Makkah through the Red Sea. Furthermore, it 
was the channel through which goods from the Indian Ocean arrived to Makkah to 
further facilitate the trade through the usual ancient trade routes (UNESCO: 
Historic Jeddah). 


£9.20 um 
FAH bey 


From Jeddah to Makkah 
Google maps 
Whalen et al. (1988a) indicated that Acheulean sites that are aged 200,000 
years were discovered all near wadi FaTimah, in 1986 survey (p.102). Sindi 
(1988b) highlighted that most of the stone tools found in the area of Jeddah-Wadi 
FaTimah in this survey are middle Acheulean, because of the “thickness of the 
patina, the size and type of the tools, typology, levallois flakes” (p.94). 
Furthermore, Mousterian finds were recorded in Jeddah (80000-35000 years) 
(SCTH Antiquity Sites)**. According to Badin and Kabawi (1992), some 


83 This topic is no longer available. 
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Mousterian sites were revealed to be distributed between southwestern Jeddah, the 
new BaHrah, and Jeddah and its vicinity, in addition to the north of Juamuum, which 
harbors one of the Mousterian sites with varied tools, as appears from the types and 
quantities of the stone objects. However, many of the Mousterian sites in the 
western region are of mixed nature, for many finds were detected from different 
eras, as an indication of successive habitations (pp.48-50). 


The pre-Islamic archaeological researcher Faqiih (2017) explained that he 
made a few archaeological surveys in some locations in Jeddah, and found a 
Mousterian axe on top of a hill in Um As-Sullam, near the city hall there. The axe 
is believed to be between approximately 120,000 and 40,000 BCE, which points to 
ancient habitation in Jeddah. In addition, other remnants indicate the existence of 
population not less than 10,000 years ago, in keeping with the rock art found there. 
He further observed that, in addition to its proximity to Makkah, Jeddah lies on the 
coastal trade route between Yemen and the Levant. 


It is also juxtaposed to a well-known port of ancient Egypt. Such privileges 
must have gained Jeddah a great status and an effective role in all the stages of 
history, including pre-historic eras, 1.e., before 3100, and up till now (Fagiih, 2017, 
n.p.). In the same vein, Kabawi and Badin (1992) observed that most indications 
reveal that Jeddah was known and inhabited long before Islam, but it seems that, 
for a specific reason, it was ruined. Time elapsed and the new Jeddah was 
reestablished. Some perceive of this as related to the use of this port as the harbor 
of Makkah, instead of Al-Shu‘aybah, in the era of Caliph Uthman Ibn Affaan* in 
646 CE (p.80).® 


In the same vein, Bagader (2014) specified that Jeddah’s “historic core, 
known as al-Balad*® district, is the historic quarter of the city” which has been 
conserved from the time when the town was founded in 646 CE. The historical 
import of ancient Jeddah goes to 250 BCE; nonetheless, the stimulating point about 
the history of this town is that it progressed in equally the pre-Islamic and the 
Islamic periods. Several authorities presume that the town wall was the cause for 
the continuation of the historic province of “al-Balad” up till today. He added that 
the city of Jeddah was originally founded “when the first “unknown” fishermen” 
arrived to the district at about 350 BCE. He clarified that certain explorations claim 
that the history of the city goes back to the Stone Age by reason of the old Thamudic 
inscriptions discovered in varied locations of the city (Abstract, pp.365, 366), 
which is supported by the archaeological finds depicted above, and those that 
would be discussed throughout this work. 





84 May God be pleased with him (RaDiya-llahu ‘anh). 

85 For a full discussion of Jeddah before Islam, check Vol. II, where it is underlined that Jeddah was known before 
Islam, as supported by historical and archaeological records. 

86 See more throughout this work under Baedeo. 
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Furthermore, Gawad Ali®’ (2001), while addressing the issue of the tribe of 
Khuzaa‘ah, rulers of Makkah, averred that Amr Ibn LuHayy’® is said to have taken 
an idol of Jeddah and placed it in the Makkan sanctuary (Vol. 11, p.79/p.1245). 
This piece of information proves that Jeddah was present at that time, about 115 
BCE, the date of the taking over of Makkah from Jurhum®’, as claimed by many. 
As for its mention in the Islamic era, Al-Hadarawiy Al-Shaafi‘ty (2002) stated, in 
Al-Jawaahir Al-Mu ‘addah fi FaDaa’il Jeddah “Arranged Jewels in the Merits of 
Jeddah’’, that some referred to two mosques built for the Prince of believers Omar”, 
R@@, in Jeddah, asserting that Al-Shu‘aybah was the main port before Jeddah. In 
addition, he referred to the rulers that Abu Bakr, R@@, appointed on Jeddah, and 
other incidents mentioning Jeddah (p.26). 


Proofs were given in a number of Hadiths, some of which are cited here. A 
Hadith, grouped by Ibn Kathiir in Al-Bedaayah wa-L-Nihaayah, or “The Beginning 
and The End”, no (7/92) as a good Hadith, states that at the time of the famine, Amr 
Ibn Al-‘AaaS, the ruler of Egypt then, sent to the prince of believers Omar, %@@, 
me carrying  . from Egypt to the port of Jeddah 

Se Oh toe ins te Gh pw gas *. Similarly, Al-Haythamiy, in Majma‘ Al-Zawaa’id 
“The Collector of Additions? secounted a Hadith, narrated by Ibn Al-Tufayil, (no 

3/292), (its men are the men of SaHiH) and also Al-THahabiy in Tariikh Al-Islam 
“The History of Islam” (1/75) (SaHiH), that before prophethood, when prophet 
Mohamed # was still young, a Roman ship diverged from its course’!. It inclined 
and Crasiee into ek port and Arabs took wood from it to rebuild Al-Ka‘ba 
eel ane iii . Hence, this proves that Jeddah was one of the ports 
of Makkah before Islam, but this does not exclude the use of other ports. 


Professor Al-AnSariy’’ (1971) supported the abundance of Thamudic 
inscriptions in eastern Jeddah (p.27), which was verified by the surveys presented 
in the previous chapter. Hence, Al-AnSariy, in his Tariikh Madinat Jeddah, “The 
History of the City of Jeddah”, inferred that Thamudians may have lived in Jeddah 
long before QuDa‘aah tribe or with or after it. Likewise, the Saudi historian Dr 
Adnan Al-Yaafi affirmed that, because Jeddah has Thamudic inscriptions, this 
testifies to its being a Thamudian settlement (Hamiduwiy, 2013). Al-Yaafiy (2013) 
depicted a Thamudic inscription which is one of those found in Jeddah in Wadi 
Buwayb, 15 km, northeastern Jeddah. The inscription is of Sakit Ibn Ya‘shin, 
where he mentions that a person who could be his wife is feverish, and asks God 


87 An eminent historian 

88 See more on Khuzaa‘a tribe and its history in the second volume. 

8° These dates can’t be verified, a topic which is tackled in volume II, in the chapter on Magan. 

°° Omar Ibn Al-KhaTTab, raDia-llahu ‘anhu wa ’arDaah (May Allah be pleased with him), second Amir who ruled 
after prophet Mohamed ™ and Abu Bakr, raDia-llahu ‘anhu wa ’arDaah. 

°1 More on this topic in Vol. II 

°2 One of the pioneers in the field 
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to offer her relief and peace (n.p.). Al-AnSariy (1971) clarified that the name of the 
feverish person could be a man as some perceive of it, or a woman, and that the 
inscription seems to be a supplication to Kahil ‘god’ and RaDi, an idol (pp.182- 
183). 


5.2.15.1. ical Finds in Um Habliin;s Breman, Pohur, GE. 
Qadah, and Gahal M-Rudayhah 


Kabawi and Badin (1992) revealed that, to the north of Jeddah, there is a site 
in Um Hablayn, with inscriptions, anthropomorphic engravings and some stone 
tools that relate to the post-Neolitic Age. It is very rich in inscriptions which are 
both diversified and neat. It includes drawings of equally domesticated and wild 
animals and birds like Ostriches, which seem to be consecutive to the Neolithic 
period, not concurrent with it. Another site which is believed to be 
contemporaneous with Um Hablayn location is around Bremen which is to the 
northeast of Jeddah, and it includes also inscriptions; pictographs, wusuums, and 
Thamudic writings. Judging from the tools found there, it seems to pertain to the 
Post-Neolithic. 





From Bremen to Makkah 
Google Maps 


From AbHur to Makkah 
Google Maps 
Moreover, the northern Abhur (Obhur) location near Jeddah is believed to 
be older than the previous two sites. It has scenes of long-horned cows, curved- 
horned deer and humans as well as remains, pottery, and tools from different ages 
(Kabawi & Badin, 1992, pp. 59-60, 80). It is to be noted that in the area of AbHur, 
engravings of animals were found on a rocky hill near Salmaan Gulf. Mohamed 
Abu Zayd, head of the museum of QaSr Khuzaam in Jeddah, rescued these carvings 
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and moved them to the museum, and had it been for him, they would have been 
demolished due to projects there (Faqiih, 2017, n.p.). 


Rock engravings found near Salmaan Gulf in 
the region of AbHur north of Jeddah 
(Faqiih, 2017, n.p.). 
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Whalen et al. (1988a) also inspected Al-QaS4b mountain site in 1986. The 
mountain lies on the highway from Jeddah to Taif, sixty km to the southeast of 
Jeddah, where the team noted, on a very steep hill, panels of rock art of cows, 
camels, ostriches, and deer. Moreover, they discovered human figures, with 
varying degrees of complexity, some with daggers” [the next photo]; others with 
armors and sticks, which indicate their affiliation with the Bronze age (1500 BCE), 
but the cows belong to a far older era (pp. 101-102). 





In Jabal Al-Rudayhah, which is about 20 km to the north of Jeddah, (35 
km northeastern of Taif), a number of rock engravings of humans were discovered. 
They are conserved “on the surface of the hill at a height of about 6 meters from 
the ground” (Antiquity Sites’, SCTA website). Other engravings of deer; horses, 
camels, caprids, and cows were also detected in addition to drawings of the sun and 
the stars that pertain to the 1“ century BCE, and which signify certain religious 
beliefs (Saudiency, 2015). 


From Al- Rudayhah mountain 
Susi cle os stl \ pings" ae 9 S20 Bae Jed 4g ll ie 





Asil gua y Areal ILE 5 a py deal y cole 
http://t.co/VksaIGsk Vi" (twitter.com) 











5.2.15.2. The Cemetery of Eve: 
1. from Strahic ‘Sources 


According to the ancient lexicon of Lisaan Al-‘Ardb, there are different 
manifestations of this name in Arabic such as: Juddah; Jaddah and Jeddah. Some 
of the meanings of the name ‘Juddah’ are: a coastal area, or what lies close to the 
ground. Moreover, it is claimed that it was named after a location near Makkah. As 
for ‘Jaddah’, it refers to “a grandmother”. Likewise, in Al-Qamuus Al-MuHiit, 
another ancient dictionary, ‘Jaddah’ is explained as “a grandmother” (Baheth). 





°3 A man with a dagger and kilt like the inhabitants of Punt. Compare with the costume of the Puntites in the 
chapter on Punt. 
* This topic doesn’t any longer exist. 
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Mirshiid (2008) clarified that ‘Jeddah’, as affirmed by many historians and 
scholars, is a word in Arabic which signifies our ancestress Eve (n.p.). It is to be 
noted that differences in pronunciation could produce such vowel variants as /a/, 
/e/, /i/, and /u/. This is mirrored by what Bagader (2014) highlighted that Jeddah is 
also discerned as “Jiddah, Jadda or Juddah ... the bride of the Red Sea, the port of 
the two holy cities, the gateway to the city of Makkah and main seaport of 
contemporary Saudi Arabia” (Abstract, p.365). 


According to the websites of SCTH (Saudi Commission for Tourism and 
Antiquity), the city of Jeddah harbors “Moqbara Umna Hawwa (Mother Eve’s 
Tomb)”, which is situated in the center of the town. Thus, it is alleged that Hawwa, 
or Eve, the grandmother of our species, is entombed in this graveyard (Historical 
Old Jeddah)”*. Al-Hamidiy (2008) referred to Ibn Jubayr, the famous travologist 
and historian, who described Jeddah in his journey, which started in the 6" century 
of Hijra [approx.12™ -13" CE] (n.p.). Ibn Jubayr (n.d.) depicted it as an ancient city 
that has an antiquated dome, which is believed to be the house of Eve whenever 
she went to Makkah, and the dome was built over it, to honor her memory (p.18). 
Furthermore, Mirshiid (2008) alluded to what the historian Ishaac [8 CE] avowed 
that Adam landed on a mountain called Waasim, and Eve in Jeddah. He added that 
Adam and Eve” performed pilgrimage every year then returned to ‘Arafaat (n.p.). 


Al-Hamidiy (2008) elucidated that, in the famous historical record of Al- 
Kamil fi-l-Tariikh or “The Comprehensive Historical Chronichle” [for Ibn AlI- 
’Athiir], that Eve hurried to Adam in a place, which was called accordingly “AI- 
Muzdalifah”’’. Then they recognized each other on ‘Arafaat; hence, the name 
‘Arafaat, “which refers in Arabic to knowledge”, according to Ibn Abbaas, the 
famous companion of Prophet Mohamed *, and recitor of his Hadiths. The well- 
known historians Al-Hamadaniy [10" CE], and Al-Tabariy [9" CE], in his History, 
also agreed on this account (n.p.). Moreover, Mirshiid (2008) asserted that most 
Arab historians consented that Eve descended in Jeddah and that her cemetery is in 
Jeddah as well (n.p.). 


Likewise, Abd-Al-Hadiy (2015) referred to Tarabulsiy, author of Jeddah, 
Hikaayat Madiinah “Jeddah, the Stories of a Town’”’’’, who illuminated that all the 
sources and references he cited to explore the history of Jeddah assert that Eve was 
buried there (n.p.). Analougously, Al-Hadraawiy Al-Shaafi‘iy (2002) confirmed 
that the cemetery there is of Eve, as defended by many historians. He also alluded 
to Ibn Khallikaan, the famous biographer in the 7" century Ah, supporting that it is 
her grave (pp.26-29). Ibn Khallikaan (n.d.) mentioned Eve’s cemetery in Wafiyyaat 





% The page is not available anymore. 

°6 For more on Adam and Eve in Makkah, see Part II of this volume. 
°7Tbn Al-Athiir, Al-Kamil, Vol. I, p.37. 

°8 Unfortunately, this book was not available. 
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Al-’A ‘yaan or “Obituaries of the Elites”, and asserted that her grave is apparent and 
is visited by people (Vol.5, p.389). 


Additionally, Abd-Al-Hadiy (2015) affirmed that a manuscript entitled A/- 
Silaah wa-l‘uddah fi-Tariikh Bandar?’ Jeddah “Weapon and Ammunition in the 
History of Coastal Jeddah” was published in Manchester University about 412 
years ago. The manuscript asserts that Eve’s cemetery, in Hayy Al-‘aamiriyyah, is 
the oldest cemetery in the world (n.p.). The author of the manuscript, Faraj Al- 
Shaafi‘iy (1997), 11 century Ah/ 17" CE, stated that Hawaa was buried there, 
which was her house originally, as asserted by different historians like Ibn Fahd 
(p.27). Ibn Fahd (2001) underlined that Eve, the grandmother of all humans, lived 
and was buried there, as affirmed by several writers, like Al-Fassiy; Al-Faakihiy, 
Ibn Jubayr, and Al-HafeTH Najm Al-Diin, the grandfather of the author (p.28). 
However, Mirshiid (2008) indicated that some historians claimed that the cemetery 
was idolized and worshipped before Islam, then it was turned into a cemetery (n.p.). 


Dr Al-AnSariy (1971) portrayed this cemetery as similar to a canal, 150 m. 
in length, and it has stones to mark the positions of her head and feet (p.170). 
Similarly, the travologist Al-Batanuuniy (1329 Ah), in the last century, divulged 
that the cemetery is 150 meters long with marks to indicate the places of the head 
and feet. In addition, he mentioned that this cemetery was walled. Nonetheless, he 
was sceptic as to the measurements of the grave; for he stated that both Ibn Jubayir 
and Ibn BaTTuuTah didn’t mention its length, they only referred to a dome. He 
added that the cemetery became so famous that when the Prince of Makkah, Al- 
Shariif ‘oon, wanted to demolish the dome, the foreign counsels there pleaded that 
he wouldn’t, assuring him that it is a human legacy (pp.11, 13, 15). This has 
remained the case till the middle of the 14" century Ah when King Abd-Al-Aziz 
removed the dome and parts of the cemetery, because the mob used to perform 
pagan rituals there (Mirshiid, 2008, n.p.). 


Al-Mikkiy (2000) ruled out that this is the cemetery of Eve, and he referred 
to many writers on the issue. He quoted Ibn BaTTuuTah denying completely a 
cemetery, but only an antiquated dome. Mikkiy further alleged that the cemetery 
was built by some imposters. Moreover, he claimed that Jeddah was not known 
before Othman Ibn Affaan'®, the prince of believers, and that he built it as a port 
complying to people’s demand in the 7" century Ah (Vol.II, pp.439-40). Similarly, 
Al-AnSariy (1971) rejected the proposal that the name of Jeddah refers to Eve; 
because of the discrepancy between Jaddah and Juddah, the first meaning a 
grandmother. Furthermore, he discredited the proposition of a cemetery for Eve in 
Jeddah (p. 171). 





°° ‘bandar’ may signify either a town or a port (Almaany.com). 
100 Proofs of the historicity of Jeddah are displayed in the chapters of Punt and Mkty, and in this subsection as 
well. 
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Finally, Al-Sulami (2018) interviewed Adnan Al-Harthi, the late Professor 
of civilization at Umm Al-Qura University in Makkah, who indicated that “sources 
confirm that the residence of Adam and Eve was Makkah, but there is no evidence 
that Eve was buried in Jeddah”. Al-Harthi also stated that “the scientific opinion 
on the issue of the tomb’s existence in Jeddah remains neutral” (n.p.). 


Eve’s Cemetery (Maqbaret Hawaa) in 
Jeddah (Abd Al-Hadiy, 2015) 
http://www.vetogate.com/1685686 





Philby (1922), in his famous visit to Arabia in 1920, remarked that “Jidda, 
the seaport of Mecca and, as its name suggests, (is) the traditional burial-place of 
Eve, the ancestress of the human race” (Vol.I, p.221). Earlier, Burton (1855), in his 
Personal Narrative of A Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Makkahh, Vol. Il, Part TI, 
under the title of “Makkah”, Chapter XXXIV “To Jeddah”, grouped different 
references on this issue, some of which are Arabic sources, as follows: 


Figure showing the dimensions of the cemetery 


(Burton, 1955) 





Al-Idrisi (A.D. 1154) declares Eve’s grave to be at Jeddah. Abd al- 
Karim (1742) compares it to a parterre, with a little dome in the centre, 
and the extremities ending in barriers of palisades; the circumference 
was a hundred and ninety of his steps. In Rooke’s Travels we are told 
that the tomb is twenty feet long. Ali Bey, who twice visited Jeddah, 
makes no allusion to it; we may therefore conclude that it had been 
destroyed by the Wahhabis... Bruce writes: “Two days’ journey from 
this place (Meccah or Jeddah?) Eve’s grave, of green sods, about fifty 
yards in length, is shown to this day;” ... And Sir W. Harris... repeats, 
in 1840, that Eve’s grave of green sod is still shown on the barren 
shore of the Red Sea. The present structure is clearly modern; 
anciently, I was told at Jeddah, the sepulchre consisted of a stone at 
the head, a second at the feet, and the navel-dome. 


He also specified that “the idol of Jeddah, in the days of Arab litholatry, was called 
Sakhrah Tawilah, the Long Stone ... The sepulcher of Adam at the Masjid al- 
Khayf is, like that of Eve, gigantic...”. What is crucial about this quote is that it 
states many facts. The first is that this cemetery existed in pre-Islamic eras and was 
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worshipped. The second is that Burton saw the cemetery of Adam, which is 
similary huge!”!. This likely entails that both lived in Jeddah and Makkah (n.p.). 


Correspondingly, Burckhardt (1829) avowed that he was told that the 
cemetery was a “rude structure of stone, about four feet in length, two or three feet 
in height, and as many in breadth; thus, resembling the tomb of Noah, seen in the 
valley of Al-Bukaa, in Syria” (Vol.I, p.25). A final quote is taken from Loiseau 
(2010), asserting this matter: 


The Arabia of the mountains was indeed the first created land, as 
preserved for posterity at Jedda by the tomb of the Grandmother (al- 
Jadda), Eve, and of Adam at the summit of Mount Abu Qubays 
overlooking Mecca. (p. 408) 


Hence, it appears that Eve lived and was buried in this location. Moreover, as 
Loiseau mentioned, the Makkan region is referenced as Arabia!™. 


In sum, many Arabic, Islamic, and western sources agree that this place 
harbors the cemetery of Eve, and that it is a very ancient site. Furthermore, the 
archaeological discoveries unearthed in Jeddah and its vicinity corroborates its 
antiquity. 





101 See more under Abi Qubays, in the next chapter. 
102 See more under the names of Makkah in the 2™ volume. 
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Chapter Siz 


6. ical Sites in the Ci NWakkah 
Sntroduction 


Killick et al. (2001a) declared that their survey team in 1980 discovered 
ancient Stone Age sites, with its general characteristics, and one was found eight 
km to the southwest of the city of Makkah. These sites are either Acheulean or 
Mousterian ones, but the team was not able to judge, due to the the scarcity of the 
stone tools found there (p.43). In addition, petroglyphs showing different topics, 
dating approximately between 2500-1500 BCE were discovered in the city of 
Makkah itself as in: wadi Al-Kufuw in Yamaniyah, Duwaydah, Ain Shams, Al- 
Hirmaan, Jabal ‘ADal, Al-MaHaawiy, wadi Al-‘Usaylah, and the region of Suuq 
THi-l-Majaz (Al-Rashid, 2003, pp.50-53 in: Saudiency, 2011; Al‘utaybiy, 2015, 
p.21). Following is an exposition of some of the sites uncovered in the city of 
Makkah. Unfortunately, the data on some of these sites are scarce. 


1-A strange inscription or figure from 
the north of Makkah depicted by Prof Al-Thoomaly 
(2020b) 
https://twitter.com/thoomaly 1 1/status/12 

15672390191132672/photo/1 








2- Different images of carvings and 
inscriptions from the city of Makkah (Malkan- 
Na‘amaan- Al-Hulquum) 
LyapSag - Ansrdall Leralell (4 4y pawl (94 sill 
(wikipedia.org) 








6.1. Wad Malkan in Makkah 


Sindi (1988a) who was in a survey team, inspected the area, and discovered 
in northeastern Jeddah what appears to be Thamudic inscriptions and other 
unidentified writings that may range between 7000- 2000 years. The team also 
uncovered in wadi Malkan!” a site pertaining to the pre-cambrien era. Drawings 
of animals and humans were found there: “several panels of rock arts” on “Pre- 
Cambrian granitic rocks”, along with some ancient letters (p. 111; Sindi 1988b, 
p.93). Likewise, Kabawi and Badin (1992) observed that, in Wadi Malkan on 
Jeddah Taif Road, there are great picturesque panels of fierce animals, dogs and 
humans on a huge soft rock. Thamudic and Kufic inscriptions were also found, 
which entail long habitation periods, as this area lies on the road from Yemen to 
Makkah (p.59). 





103 Malkan valley extends from Makkah to Jeddah 
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Google Maps 


6.2.4 Dumaydah (Dumeidah) Mountain in the City of Dilakkah 


Mahd SabbuuHah'™ (2010), a Saudi explorer, investigated the area of 
Duweida mountain, which lies to the north of Makkah, on the road between AI- 
Nawwaariyyah and Al-Ju‘raanah, outside of the Haram zone. He addressed its 
controversial inscriptions which incited arguments regarding its origin. He 
consulted Al-Bilaadiy’s Kitaab Al-Ma‘aalim Al-Jughrdadafiyyah Al-Waaridah fi-l- 
Siirati-l-Nabawiyyah “Geographical Landmarks as mentioned in the biography of 
Prophet Mohamed” about the toponyms and geographical depiction of this area 
(n.p.). Al-Bilaadiy (1982) stated that the area was called by the name Um Al-Duud, 
then it became Um Al-Juud. Now, it is part of the Al-Zahir area, and it lies between 
it and Al-Tan‘iim, in the heart of Makkah. It was also named “BaldaH”’, the second 
valley of Makkah, whose estuary is in Wadi Marr ATH-THahran [Wadi Fatima] 
(p.49). 





Al-Zahir (Um Al-Juud) 
Google Map 


Another Saudi explorer, nicknamed Matar Al-layl (2011), went on a trip to 
discover the mountain in Duweida. He stated that the mountain abounds with the 
engravings of horses; camels, deer, horse riders in battles or hunting, and varied 
inscriptions and writings. He couldn’t recognize the civilization they belonged to, 
but he said that it is LiHyanite'®, as advocated by Dr Abdel-RaHmaan AlI- 
AnSaariy, a prominent figure in the field (n.p.). Nevertheless, others strongly 


104 Possibly a penname 
105 See more on this issue under the chapter on Magan in the second volume. 
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disagree with this depiction'®°. Moreover, the date of these inscriptions is 
contentious. 


1.What are believed to be LiHyanite Inscriptions in 
Duwayda (Matar Al-layl, 2011) 
4So lad 34; 53) Ua US sii | (mekshat.com) 
4Se Sad 34 sall Gis Ud sf | (swalif.com) 
2.Al-Shareef’s visit of the site Loay Alshareef «5! 
4 4! on Twitter: " bob 52 etal abs ee @ sill od ts 
Cp Ala! Ae Sal Sey Ghat ols 6§ SLUSH 5 Uf still Uae 














Tae dy Se Glad, Maly lal! Gua] 
https://t.co/SNwnD6PZXL" / Twitter 








Petroglyphs from Duwaydah 
Aga prsall Ay yall ASLacll de gus 5e (Saudiency.com) 








Ain Shams 





Tota! distance: 29.07 km (18.06 


Google Map showing the distance between Makkah and Ain Shams 


Inscriptions and animal figures in Al- 


Duwaydah mountain northeastern Makkah, 
(Makkah Museum Guide, p.99) 





6.3.Gakal MladaHin in the City of Makkah 


ShouTan (2009)'°’ mentioned a study on MaTaHin mountain, which lies 
fifteen kilometers to the north of Makkah, west of Al-Nawwaariyyah, in the middle 
of the northern part of Saraf valley. It is of about 20 m height, made of extremely 
dark granite. Petroglyphs and rock art, between ten to fifteen ones, whose content 
cannot be judged, as they look quite mysterious, were observed there. Besides, 
there is a severe overlap in their patterns, whether the inscriptions or drawings. 
They were probably made by travellers from Makkah to the northern kingdoms, 
i.e., Petra, Al- ‘Ula and Lathrippo. 


106 This disagreement lies beyond the scope of this work. See more under LiHyan in Vol. II. 
'07 The article, written by a historical researcher, is no longer available on the site of the newspaper, but in the 
forum of Ashraf Al-Hijaz. 5tsall Gal pal - 4S (gaan) Jia te Ay pane eles Aa il Last» (al-amir.info 
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Google Maps 


She added that these drawings portray animals like camels; what looks like 
a sun disk, and some intersecting circles, probably concurrent with the date of the 
drawings. Most important is a stone hammer, with a diameter of seven cm, and 
which is thirty cm in length, between two rocks, which looks like the hammers that 
were found in other Stone Age sites along the main valley, specifically at the edge 
of Talii‘at Taamiy. Most notable also is a bit of a circular quarry, with a diameter 
of ten m, which is similar to the other quarries in nearby vallies and plains. 
Additionally, there were watching towers that prove that there were possibly 
human settlements which were buried under the sand (ShouTan, 2009). 


64. Dadi Fadimah 


Map showing Wadi Fatimah, Makkah, and Al- 
Jamuum 


http://www. wadifatima.net/vb/uploaded/973_ 13421 





56290.jpg 


Flood of Wadi FaTimah (Alfayez, 2014) 
31435 daall 93 a goal! doblé cals ae ead 
(mekshat.com) 








The mountains of the valley of FaTimah, to the north of the city of Makkah, 
are about 600.000.000 years old, belonging to the pre-Cambrien age (Whalen et al., 
1988a, p.93). Wadi FaTimah begins from the mount of northern Arabian Shield, 
which lies to the north of Makkah, and stretches to the south-western area, in the 
direction of the Tihama littoral plain, alongside the Red Sea littoral (Antiquity 
Sites, SCTH). The following geological map, taken from Al-Garni (2009, p.120), 
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shows the structure of the area. You can notice Makkah’s proximity to Wadi 
FaTimah which lies between the city of Makkah and Jeddah. 





Many Acheulean and Mousterian sites were unveiled in wadi FaTimah. The 
surveys uncovered “stone tools such as machetes, hand axe, spades etc.” (Antiquity 
Site, SCTH)!”. In one of those surveys, thirty-two Stone Age Acheulean sites, as 
revealed from the stone tools, were found; thirty were recorded in the northern edge 
of wadi FaTimah, and one to the south. Such stone tools are of varied sizes, 
belonging to the middle Acheulean era. The tools uncovered a society of hunters 
that lived in this area approximately 200.000 years ago. They show similarity with 
sites in Al-Dawadmi, as regards their techniques and patterns (Whalen et al. 1983; 
Whalen et al. 1984, in Whalen et al, 1988, pp.94, 97-98). 


In the same vein, Petraglia, Drake, and Alsharekh (2009) observed that 
Acheulean locations in Arabia offer positive signs for the dispersion of humans 
from Africa. Tool like handaxes, cleavers and picks give concrete proofs for 
Acheulean extension in novel terrains. Two most significant “Acheulean site 
complexes in Saudi Arabia” were disclosed, alongside the Wadi Fatimah nearby 
the Red Sea, and alongside “hillslopes near the modern town of Dawadmi in the 
center of the peninsula”. Wadi Fatimah and Dawadmi zones have been selected for 
reexamination in their survey; because they are deemed as Arabia’s most definitive 
and remarkable models of Acheulean locations and site complexes (pp.103, 115). 


Correspondingly, according to Kawabi and Badin (1992), some Acheulean 
sites are located in Wadi FaTimah, in northern Makkah, and other locations, in 
varying quantities and qualities for the tools, and the area of the site. They averred 
that Wadi FaTimah is rich in Acheulean sites, and most of the tools collected there 
point to the middle Acheulean age, which covers approximately the period between 
250.000 BCE to 1000 BCE. However, they stressed that this doesn’t exclude the 
existence of some elements of the ancient or early Acheulean age, which goes back 
approximately to one million years BCE, represented in some “UNI FACIAL” 
tools, especially hammers or machetes in addition to primitive “CRUDE” ones, but 
these are few in comparison to the rest of the middle Acheulean tools (pp.35, 38- 
39). 


According to Crassard (2008), its allotment to the Acheulean or Lower 
Palaeolithic relied on proofs of “a biface industry with the use of hammerstones, 
such as in Saffaqah and in Wadi Fatima in the west”. Even though it is fairly likely 
that human colonization in Arabia is early as the Lower Palaeolithic, it is still quite 
hard to give it a precise date or to track its sources (Inizan, 2010, p.146). 


108 The topic is no longer available. 
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Analougously, in his paper “From Prehistoric Art to Nomadic Art: Thoughts on the 
History and development of Rock Art in Saudi Arabia”, Majeed Khan (2010) 
alluded to Whalen et al. (1983) who divulged that humans resided in the Arabian 
Peninsula one million years ago. This is evinced “by lithic material” found at 
different location in Saudi Arabia, like Dawadmi and Wadi Fatimah (p.159). 


In addition, Kawabi & Badin (1992) illuminated that a site was discovered 
to the north of Jamuum in Wadi FaTimah, which lies in a granite mountain. It 
includes a great number of Mousterian Andesite and quartz tools, like hammers, 
axes, knives, etc. Additionally, four Mousterian sites were lately unearthed, one in 
the southwest of Jeddah, and three sites near the New BaHra on the northern side 
of Wadi FaTimah. Two of the three sites are purely Mousterian sites, and one is 
mixed with modern tools, like many sites in the western region (pp. 48-49). The 
following maps and pictures are added as elucidation of the previous facts: 


the green areas show “Early Lower Palaeolithic 
(Oldowan)” (Inizan, 2010, p.143). 


1. Chopper from Acheulean (Lower Palaeolithic) 
Andesite from Wadi Fatima 


Cnizan, 2010, p.152) 
2. Samples of tools from Wadi FaTimah (Inizan, 
2010, p.154) 





6.5.Shamudic Snactiptions 


In some surveys, Thamudic inscriptions were discovered in the Makkan 
region in wadi Al-kufuw; Yalamlam, wadi Qiraan, Jabal Sulaytiinah, Wadi 
Shi‘bah, wadi Malkan,Wadi Al-Kufuw, Dil‘ QaSiir, Al-Nibaa‘, QaSra, etc. 
However, some of these are unreadable, due to their status or the wearing of the 
rocks (Al- Raseeni et al., 2001a, pp. 158, 162, 167, 180, 182, 183, 184; Kabawi et 
al., 1990, p. 49). That these inscriptions were found in these locations points to an 
influence of the Thamudian culture, as noted earlier. 





Google Maps 
From Makkah to Yalamlam 


Engravings from Daqam Al ‘uud in Yalamlam 


(Saudiency) 
Aya gasall ys yell ASlaall de sus 90 (Saudiency.com) 
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Having explored some of the archaeological sites in the city of Makkah, the 
coming chapter terminates the first part of this book with a short discussion of 
satellite archaeology of the Makkan region, i.e., in Jeddah, and in Saudi Arabia in 
general. 
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Chapter Deven 


Satellite @rchacalogy 
Sn @uakia & 


7. Satelite 


€.1 Kintovy and Overrien 


According to Sarah Parcak, professor at the University of Alabama, satellite 
archaeology or space archaeology is a fairly novel approach. It involves “remote 
sensing using both airborne and space platforms” as distinctive means to observe 
the Earth’s exterior, to detect objects that may or may not be identifiable to the 
unaided eye, and to spot shapes that may reveal the locations of ancient human 
remnants. She elucidated that, in the first world war, while planes were employed 
in the Middle East, many nonprofessional archaeologists and archaeologists, in 
general, sneaked into archaeological locations and photographed them. As the army 
officers noticed them, they recognized that they could utilize planes to observe such 
objects (Brand, 2017). Analogously, Kennedy (2017), professor of archaeology at 
the University of Western Australia, clarified that in the final years of World War 
I, and approximately in the early 1950s, some aerial archaeology was conducted in 
the Middle East and North Africa (n.p.). 


In 1920s, Royal Air Force aviators passing by the Middle East observed 
something unusual throughout a desolate setting in Syria, eastern Jordan, and Saudi 
Arabia’s desert. The massive structures, which were in thousands, seemed as 
“intricately carved stone wheels”, solely observable from above. A number of these 
are pendants, rings or kites. Flt Lt Percy Maitland recorded the unexplained 
structures in 1927 in the archaeological journal Antiquity. However, they were kept 
principally confidential up till the 1970s when Dr David Kennedy discerned a 
number of them whilst he was inspecting photos from Jordan (Young, 2017). 


In the 1970s, Kennedy, [a pioneer in satellite archaeology in Arabia], 
established “the Aerial Photographic Archive for Archaeology in the Middle 
East—an initiative to map the area that now has more than 140,000 aerial images”. 
With the rise of new technology like Google Earth and Bing Maps, new results 
were introduced in this field (Obsorne, 2017). Parcak, who is also one of the 
pioneers in this field, considered the depletion of topographic info to form 
paradigms and examine landscape variations over the years. She seeks to endorse 
the prospect of satellite archaeology, and to increase the utilization of technology 
in archaeology in addition to promoting more advances in the technology 
(Philibert, 2017, pp.2, 4). 


Satellite imagery and aerial photography serve as potential devices for 
contemporary scientific archaeology. Such techniques are chiefly proficient in 
detecting unidentified archaeological locations, by making base maps upon which 
pertinent archaeological specifics can be marked, in addition to clarification of 
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bigger regions than those realized at field level. The structures spotted by aerial 
photography are constructions that have disappeared in the course of time; yet, they 
remain as “hidden landscapes”. These may be in the shape of “shadow, soil or 
crop/plant marks and vary greatly in size”. Considerable standard archaeological 
remote sensing is accomplished from “light aircraft at heights of around 750 - 1000 
m above ground level. Depending in the sensor and altitude, ground resolutions of 
the order of 0.3 m or less can be obtained” (Fowler, 1991, p.281). 


Correspondingly, Casana and Laugier (2017) highlighted that “the spatial 
resolution of civilian satellite imagery” was progressively enhanced from “2- 
meters in the 1990s to 31-cm or better” nowadays, in conjunction with “free 
imagery through web-mapping services such as Google Earth and Bing Maps”. 
Thus, researchers started to exploit such information to record the pillaging and 
destruction of sites. Presently, an increasing number of archaeologists could make 
use of “high volumes of current, high-resolution satellite imagery” to prove the 
destruction of sites or to increase people’s knowledge and understanding of cultural 
heritage topics. 


Furthermore, they draw their attention to problems associated with the 
destruction of eminent sites. With the rise in manifold related projects, a different 
array of issues has appeared, embracing difficulties associated with building “site 
databases, efficient and effective documentation of damage, querying and making 
sense of results, as well as sharing and distribution of findings”. However, Google 
Earth and comparable facilities do not modernize or renovate images quite 
regularly; thus, they are not quite useful in observing the cultural legacy in present- 
day dispute regions (Casana & Laugier, 2017). 


Despite the fact that “remote sensing technology”, particularly ASRS or 
“airborne and spaceborne remote sensing”, was not initially intended for 
archaeological targets, it came to be an essential and influential instrument in ACH, 
i.e., “archaeological and cultural heritage”, and is currently utilized in varied 
functions. Archive and new ASRS information “allow multi-temporal and multi- 
scale prospecting and change analysis of ACH sites”. Nevertheless, ASRS 
becomes a valuable instrument once joined with field work, and it is a prized and 
reasonable means for archaeological examinations in distant or unreachable areas 
like “tropical forests, deserts, Gobi, underwater or war-zones”. It can be further 
depleted to assist in emphasizing “spatial, spectral, temporal and structural 
features”, for example, small-scale or huge hidden ACH sites, “slight spectral 
differences and architectural micro-deformations” that are undetectable by the 
naked eye. 


ASRS would efficiently answer and explain spatial difficulties like 
“location, distribution pattern and man-land relationship” in the precise 
archaeological inquiry. Nevertheless, it is regularly restricted in aspects like “the 
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temporal issues (e.g. human society evolution, the origin and rise and fall of culture, 
and paleoclimate change) of archaeological research per se”. Furthermore, ASRS 
is not constantly fit for use in every ecological condition, at a given period, and for 
every sort of “ACH features”. It is true that ASRS offers immense data on 
archaeological entities; but data deprived of explanation is worthless. The authors’ 
research has revealed that the diverse ASRS imaging systems and the parallel 
produced photos differ in their pertinence to ACH uses. However, their uses are 
much wider than is depicted, and their highest capacity, to a great extent, is still not 
fully investigated (Luo et al., 2019, pp.26-27). 


Remote sensing comprises a broad assortment of technologies that share the 
aspects of procuring data “from platforms that are at a distance from objects, 
materials, and other phenomena of interest”. These tools utilize and evaluate 
“electromagnetic radiation” or, in some instances, “sound waves or gravitational 
fields”. Since the expenses of these technologies are continually reduced, 
“archaeologists, conservationists, and cultural management officials” will 
progressively employ them to trail and preserve cultural sites around the globe. 
(Comer, 2014, pp.29, 32). Comer discussed several techniques which are beyond 
this very general overview of this technology. 


Archaeologists have been employing satellite technology for, as a minimum, 
the past thirty years to investigate ancient cultural sites. Throughout this period 
while, “spatial and spectral resolutions” advanced, imagery became inexpensive 
and more reachable, and “analysis software packages” have grown into more 
influential and manageable means (Hickey, & Keeney, 2015, p.80). However, 
considerable difficulties lie in using “remote sensing data” for archaeological 
reconnaissance and scrutinizing at a ground level. There is a substantial 
dependence on “re-purposed datasets” like “aerial photographs, satellite imagery 
and airborne laser scanning collected for reasons such as cartography, military 
intelligence and infrastructure planning”. This “repurposing of data” for 
archaeological targets is expected as it is costly to attain. Nevertheless, it has 
inadequacies; since the obtaining of such data was not planned with archaeological 
prerequisites beforehand (McGrath et al., 2020, p.1). However, the image has 
changed nowadays; since new archaeological projects utilizing their own tools, and 
planning their archaeological requirements in advance have emerged, as would be 
discussed in the next section. 


7.2.Datcflite Pichacology in Daudi. Grakia 

It is becoming progressively regular in archaeology to exploit “virtual 
globes” for zones in which scarce or no aerial photos are obtainable, and Saudi 
Arabia is one of those regions (Kennedy, Banks, & Dalton, 2015, Abstract, p.177). 
In spite of the fact that Google Earth was launched in 2006, it has advanced quite 
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speedily, principally for the Middle East (Kennedy, & Bishop, 2011, p.1285). Since 
nearly 2008, Google Earth has made high-resolution imagery of regions of Saudi 
Arabia possible, and this has stimulated an alteration in archaeologists’ awareness 
of the quantities, kinds, and dispersal of locations in that country (Kennedy, 2017b, 
p.153). 


Google Earth and Bing Maps supply “mosaicked satellite imagery” 
screening earth, offering an enormous mapping. The caliber differs; but for 
numerous years, the amount of “high-resolution ‘windows’ being uploaded to 
Google Earth and Bing Maps for Saudi Arabia” has been raising speedily. The 
outcomes have been remarkable for the archaeology of Saudi Arabia, specifically, 
in relation to the study of kites (Kennedy, Banks, & Dalton, 2015 p.179), i.e., one 
of the discovered structures. A group of Saudi “non-archaeologists” set to 
investigate the cultural legacy of Saudi Arabia. Dr Al-Sa‘eed, a medical doctor, 
with the Desert Team!”’, utilized Google Earth to explore sections of the setting, 
check a number of locations, and demonstrate them on an internet site (Kennedy, 
2017b, p.155). 


In 2008, Al-Sa‘eed, highlighted the presence of many stone structures in the 
vicinity of Khaybar in Saudi Arabia, on the western fringe of Harret Khaybar. Most 
outstanding were the abundant kites (Kennedy, Banks, & Dalton, 2015 p.181). Al- 
Sa‘eed and his Saudi coworkers in The Desert Team examined the enormous lava 
field in western Saudi Arabia in Harret Khaybar, then they checked a number of 
sites via satellite imaging (kennedy, 2017a). The Desert Team recognized a type of 
structure, gates, then this was subsequently ensued by the efforts directed by 
Kennedy (Andrews, 2019, n.p.), who cooperated with Al-Sa‘eed, and they wrote a 
paper on the discovered structures (kennedy, 2017a). 


Subsequently, Kennedy wrote a number of papers on the archaeological 
remnants in such lava fields of Arabia at large. He highlighted that there are huge 
numbers of such structures “at least hundreds of thousands”, and every one of these 
could be massive “(hundreds of metres across)”. Regularly, they are mysterious; 
for there isn’t any agreement on the objectives or roles of numerous types of such 
constructions. Moreover, they are nearly utterly unregistered and hardly 
recognized. The wide-ranging archaeological landscapes were primarily registered 
in the 1920s for Jordan and Syria; yet, they have been merely currently intensely 
recognized with regard to “scale and significance” (kennedy, 2017a). 


Osborne (2017b) divulged that, with the use of the technology of Google 
Earth, Australian archaeologist David Kennedy has recorded about 400 stone walls 
supposed to be thousands of years old, agglomerated in the Harrat Khaybar. The 
structures are known to the Bedouin as “Works of the Old Men’’. His study revealed 


109 The team made valuable expeditions that are referenced in Vol. II. 
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that they could be the oldest instance of these archaeological structures. The “wall- 
like structures” are parallel to others discovered gates in the Middle East. 
Nevertheless, their aim is unidentified, and they are different from any other 
structures (n.p.). 


Kennedy was asked to examine structures in Saudi Arabia by means of 
Google Earth. There were two hundred sites throughout Harrat Khaybar and Harrat 
Uwayrid zones. He detected gates; kites, triangles, bull’s eyes, and keyholes. Such 
structures are believed to have been utilized by nomads about 9000 years back as 
snars for catching games and for agriculture. This was supported by Kennedy who 
observed that “tribes would herb gazelle into the structures where hunters could 
trap and kill them...Essentially there was no escape” (Young, 2017, n.p.). 


Professor Kennedy inspected 1240 square kilometres of Saudi Arabia by 
Google Earth, and discovered 1977 prospective archaeological sites. These 
encompassed 1082 ancient tombs which are formed similar to “tear drops”. 
Moreover, at Kennedy’s request, an associate examined two of the finds in Saudi 
Arabia, and estimated them to be approximately 9000 years old; therefore, field 
corroboration is a must in these cases, to detect the sites’ real era and value. 
Kennedy further explicated, in a paper, that preliminary inquiries divulged that 
“most of the discoveries were "pre-Islamic"”. He also explained in an email 
interview that “Saudi Arabia has a rich archaeological heritage but it is relatively 
poorly recorded and understood” (Moses, 2011). 


A few regions in Saudi Arabia have been investigated by Kennedy via 
“high-resolution ‘windows’ on GE and Points of Interest (POIs) ‘pinned’”. Jeddah2 
is one of such windows; it was selected for this appraisal. Such ‘Jeddah window’ 
has given a prospect for exploring a region in profounder aspect than was formerly 
achievable (Kennedy, & Bishop, 2011, pp.1285, 1292). Kennedy and his co- 
researchers could reveal approximately 2,000 tombs by simply “peering through 
one high-resolution "window" at a rocky lava field east of the city of Jeddah — 
all without having to set foot in the Saudi desert’. There could be millions of these 
places, which is evident from “the stone ruins” all over the Arabian Peninsula, as 
estimated by David Kennedy who organized this study!’ (Kessler, 2011). 


Kennedy and Bishop (2011) divulged that the work epitomizes a thorough 
investigation of “one large window east of Jeddah”. The study area included a piece 
of land “17 km by 72.8 km, a total of c. 1240 km”. Such exhaustive elucidation of 
one ‘window’ that lies to the east of Jeddah creates the core for demonstrating “the 
richness of the heritage”, and in what way satellite imagery can be utilized to 
significantly highlight the nature and progress of the human setting. The ‘window’ 
serves as a planned methodology for prospective research and “where it may lead”’. 





'10 More on this study is under pendants and cairns 
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(Abstract, pp.1284, 1285). This further substantiates the ancient history and 
archaeology of the Makkan region, as shown in part I. 


Németh, an associate professor of geology at New Zealand’s Massey 
University, commented that the region is “one of the most amazing archaeological, 
volcanological, and cultural sites in the world”. He added that it is understudied as 
well. Moreover, the French Rémy Crassard from the French Center for 
Archaeology and Social Sciences in Kuwait expounded that, in the 1990s, merely 
some hundred kites were identified. Nowadays, we realize that there are no less 
than 6,000, from Saudi Arabia to the Sinai Peninsula. This is attributed not merely 
to “aerial surveys, but [to] initiatives like the Global Kites project ... which studies 
the structures using both satellite imagery and fieldwork” (Andrews, 2019, n.p.). 


In the same vein, and quite recently, another project that encompasses 
international scholars, from Australia; Saudi Arabia, and Europe, has inititated. 
AAKSA sets to make “aerial survey, ground survey and targeted excavation”, with 
the purpose of registering hidden sites in Al-Ula and Khaybar in Saudi Arabia. The 
project links the university of Western Australia and the Royal Commission for Al- 
Ula’s (AAKSA@aaksa_ project, March 15, 2021). Some of its findings are 
succinctly presented in the coming section. 


7.3. Super of Stukurer Found in Saudi. Grahia 


Using the aforementioned technological tools, different types of structures 
were detected in Saudi Arabia, such as: Wheels; Pendants, Cairns, Kites, Gates, 
Keyhole Tombs and Walls. Some of these are demonstrated by Kennedy, Banks, 
and Dalton (2015) as follows: 


Wheel""!: a circular or roughly circular enclosure with a central stone 
hub and radiating stone spokes. Some have an external ring of small 
stone heaps; 20-50 m in diameter; 


Pendant: a substantial stone cairn from which stretches out a tail, 
most commonly comprised of a line of small stone heaps, or an 
elongated triangular enclosure. These ‘tails’ of stone heaps can be as 
little as 10-15 m or as large as 100 m or more; 


Keyhole: a type of pendant found only thus far in Harret Khaybar, 
but in large numbers. From above they appear to have the outline of 
an old-fashioned keyhole. The larger can be as much as 50 m long, 
and often they are found joined together in a series; 





‘Il Emphasis added 
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Gate: a site type found only in Harret Khaybar and a few other nearby 
areas. From above it resembles a fallen barred gate. The longest is 
over 500 m but most are much smaller; 


Cairn: a heaped or constructed pile of stones. Function can vary, but 
larger structures are associated with burials. (p.194) 


Gates are also identified as “short, thick connecting walls” that appear from 
a high level as “old-fashioned barred gate”. They are distinct from “Kites”, 1.e., 
structures which were utilized as “hunting traps”, with which ancient humans 
captured migrant games. Concerning Wheels, they were, along with kites, always 
formed above Gates. Kennedy assumed that these assist in dating precisely the era 
of the recently found structures to theoretically 9,000 years back, as a general 
estimate, as Kennedy noted in an interview (Osborne, 2017b, n.p.). 


7.3.1.G.ateo 


Kennedy (2017b) observed that, in spite of the fact that not even one of the 
investigated structures or “from the wider category is independently dated”, the 
inference is distinct: gates seem to be the product of the ancient “man-made 
structures in the landscape” and may, thus, be early as the Bronze Age or Neolithic 
era (p.171). Such stone structures are detected extensively in ‘Arabia’ from 
northern Syria to Yemen. However, they are particularly widespread in the lava 
fields, as Kennedy told Newsweek via email. Nevertheless, fieldwork is a necessity 
to disambiguate the detected dispersed large structures, which are quite mysterious, 
and their purpose is still unknown (Osborne, 2017b, n.p.). 


Khaybar region has a specific kind which appears as distinctive to west- 
central Saudi Arabia; nonetheless, it isn’t solely restricted to Harret Khaybar any 
more. Such ‘gates’ comprise “two short thick walls or heaps of stones, between 
which one or more connecting walls stretch” (Kennedy, Banks, & Dalton, 2015 
pp.184-185). Gates are massively discovered on “the lava field of Harret Khaybar’” 
and mostly close to Khaybar; others are located on the contiguous lava field laying 
to the south, Harret Rahat, and several others could be unraveled from the imagery. 
Undoubtedly, the most frequent ancient constructions overlapping with gates are 
cairns. These are plentiful in every lava field in Arabia, possibly in “tens of 
thousands”, pertaining to varied eras, ranging from ancient prehistory to 
comparatively modern epochs (Kennedy, 2017b, pp.170, 173). 


Michael Petraglia, professor of human evolution and prehistory at the Max 
Planck Institute for the Science of Human History, also clarified that such gates; 
nonetheless, are merely one section of a much far-reaching anecdote that comprises 
natural animals, “climate change, volcanic eruptions”, and a group of people whose 
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characteristics aren’t decisively known. He added that such structures and similar 
ones are present all over the Middle East (Andrews, 2019, n.p.). 


Newly found gates 
https://www.newsweek.com/saudi-arabia-ancient- 





stone-structures-discovered-687568 
Osborne (2017b) 








Gates are possibly older than kites; yet, both are obvious from space. 
Nonetheless, more researches and field work should be conducted on equally the 
kites and gates, as noted by Németh. Huw Groucutt, a postdoctoral fellow at the 
University of Oxford’s School of Archaeology, termed the gates “very 
interesting” and “very strange’”’. He observed that he doesn’t know decisively their 
practical uses; therefore, certainly, they are certain types of locations in which 
“ritual activities” of some sort occurred. However, he admitted that nobody still 


realizes their actual nature (Andrews, 2019, n.p.). 


Pic of a gate (Young, 2017) 
https://www.news.com.au/technology/science/archae 





ology/hundreds-of-mysterious-ancient-structures- 
discovered-in-saudi-arabia/news- 
story/S7c5f0f48235 1 laf5ac6f4c351963e85 














7.3.2. Kites 


Crassard, leader of Global Kites Project, declared that the inhabitants, near 
the oldest kites, were probably nomads or hunters (Andrews, 2019, n.p.). Kennedy, 
Banks, and Dalton (2015) indicated that the initial kite to be depicted in the center 
of Saudi Arabia was registered in 1951. In a little while, the field surveys of the 
Comprehensive Archaeological Survey Program (CASP) registered kites in Wadi 
Sirhan, though the sum of these was not stated, and not even one was diagrammed; 
while a different survey detected two additional ones in the Northern Region. Later, 
Echallier and Braemer described “‘a dozen’ kites in all of Saudi Arabia’. 
Apparently, there were much more; however, the fieldwork wasn’t conducted. 


“Virtual globe” tools were quite valuable for recognizing and diagraming the 
abundant structures generally described as the “‘Works of the Old Men’”, most 
conspicuously kites. These are currently acknowledged as snares for migrant 
games. Even though a small number of these was identified in Saudi Arabia, the 
mounting accessibility of “high resolution ‘windows’ on virtual globes” has shown 
them in growing numbers. These windows can be utilized to delineate and chart 
archaeological remnants and build methods. One distinct area with such capacity 
is Harret Khaybar. Even though the examination of kites in Harret Khaybar is 
possibly nearly finalized, it is improbable that numerous others will be detected; 
since the other divisions of the harra are coated by additional “high-resolution 
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uploads and mapping ‘works’ of other kinds is incomplete” (Kennedy, Banks, & 
Dalton, 2015, Abstract, p.177, 192). 


As a follow up to these efforts, the AAKSA Project has recently documented 
hundreds of early hunting traps, called ‘Desert Kites’, in Harrat Khaybar 
(AAKSA @aaksa_project, Mar 24, 2021). Earlier, Kennedy and a Saudi co-worker 
identified 400 hundred huge kites, which are believed to be traps for animals, to 
the north of Jeddah site (Kessler, 2011, n.p.; Kennedy & Bishop, 2011, p.1289). 


Photos from the recent project of kites from 
Khaybar 


AAKSA (@aaksa_project) / Twitter 








Kennedy, Banks, and Dalton (2015) underscored that pendant of diverse 
types are exceptionally frequent, and compiling is “labour-intensive”. Cairns are 
much more abundant; however, it is more challenging to distinguish them from 
“natural features” (p.192). Moreover, Kennedy and Bishop, published the results 
of their study on Jeddah in the Journal of Archaeological Science. In it, “[t]hey 
took a more methodical look at a 480-square-mile window near Jeddah. They 
located 1,977 structures built of basalt stone from the surrounding lava field”. The 
most abundant are cairns, which are “circular mounds similar to collapsed tombs 
found in Jordan and Yemen’, and "pendants," i.e., cairns from which sequences 
of little stone heaps rally insofar as 3 miles into the desert. 


Gates and Pendants (Young, 2017) 
Saudi Arabia: Ancient structured 








discovered in desert (news.com.au) 





In addition, they found that a few of the burial structures stand 
independently, some are constructed above each other; others are lined up, some 
other shapes are dispersed randomly throughout the land. Kennedy clarified that 
the greatest number of them was possibly plundered awhile back. He had an 
associate in Jeddah to spot the area and he affirmed Kennedy’s discovery, which 
would have been otherwise hard to uncover from the ground. However, further 
information was not possible. The estimate dates range between 4000 and 1000 
BCE, as Zarins underscored (Kessler, 2011). 


Google Maps of 1,977 structures of basalt 
stone in Jeddah, comprising pendants (Moses, 2011). 
http://www.smh.com.au/technology 





/technology-news/aussie-desktop- 
archaeologists-major-saudi- 
sighting-20110206- 
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In addition, Kennedy and Bishop (2011) averred, regarding the examination 
of the window to the east, of Jeddah, that the structures registered in this window, 
while plentiful, they do not represent the overall image of the area. It is evident that 
the inhabitants who built a considerable number of Wheels; Pendants, Cairns and, 
in other areas, Kites, Gates, Keyhole Tombs and Walls, must have had common 
habitations, equivalent to the constructions planned to be utilized for “economic, 
funerary or other purposes”. They aspired to have more field investigation of the 
forms considered in these areas and of “the flimsier Camps” (pp.1284, 1292). 


In sum, the Makkan region proved to have settlements thousands of years 
back, as confirmed by satellite imagery. This supports that habitation was 
continuous in the region, as discussed in part I of this volume. That Kennedy and 
his co-researchers discovered approximately 2,000 tombs at a rocky lava field, to 
the east of the city of Jeddah, further supports that the Makkan region was 
populated in pre-Islamic eras, possibly in successive habitations, as the estimates 
of these structures range between 4000 and 1000 BCE. 
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Conclusive Remarks 


As evident from the discussions in this part, the Makkan region enjoys an 
ancient pre-Islamic archaeology. The estimate is about a million years back in time. 
Evidence also shows the influence or prevalence of Thamudic culture on this area; 
because many Thamudic inscriptions were found there. However, the term 
‘Thamudic’ still requires extensive investigation to reveal its actual dimensions. 
Consequently, more serious studies and satellite archaeological research dedicated 
to unfolding the mysterious history of the Makkan region should disclose the 
hidden aspects of this history. Furthermore, the relation; if any, between the 
LiHyanites in Al-Ula and in Blessed Makkah, should be closely and objectively 
investigated. If this link proves to be true, the whole mercantile business, which 
proceeded between the Levant, Iraq and Yemen, and passed by Makkah, would be 
better highlighted, and would be revealed to have been a LiHyanite business at that 
point in time. 
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Pat SS 


Overview 


Having depicted the archaeologically surveyed sites in the city of Makkah 
and its vicinity, this part tersely investigates other historical sites in Makkah as 
well, in an attempt to reconcile historical data with few archaeological finds. The 
sites considered in this part have fixed historical status; however, they are 
archaeologically understudied. These sites were mentioned in history books, some 
of which were partly confirmed by archaeologists or travelers; others were cited in 
religious texts. Therefore, the researcher has chosen to address them in a separate 
part. 


The second part initiates with a chapter of three sections that serve as a 
general background; nonetheless, they are by no means elaborate or extensive 
discussions of the enclosed topics; just like the the other chapters in this part. They 
merely furnish a concise idea about the Makkan region at the time of Adam; 
Adam’s cave and grave, Makkah as the center of the land, and the Heavenly 
Temple. These issues are tackled from Islamic, Jewish, and Christian books; yet, 
some of these are depicted as apocrypha. However, they are cited, because they 
agree with the Islamic rendering of some of the inspected issues. 


Thereafter, a short history of Al-Ka‘ba from Islamic sources'!” is presented 
in the second chapter. The discussion focuses mainly on Prophets Adam, Ibrahim, 
and Isma‘il''’, peace and blessing upon them all; since Islamic history lies beyond 
the scope of this book. Nevertheless, selected cases of the rebuilding of Al-Ka‘ba 
in Islamic eras are mentioned; because of their importance to the archaeology of 
Al-Ka‘ba. In addition, some insights are given on Al-Ka‘ba from western sources. 
Furthermore, the chapter investigates the black stone from varied aspects. The next 
chapter addresses Maqam Ibrahim, followed by a chapter on Zamzam well. Finally, 
the last two chapters examine the sites of ‘Arafaat and Mina. 





112 For a more elaborate account of the history of Arabs see Vol. II. 
13 Abraham and Ishmael. 
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Chapter One 


Qaam's Care of Srearues, 
MWakkah ar the Center of Lana 


Chapter One 
1.1.G@aam's Care of Srearea 


In the Holy Qur’an, the story of Adam and eve is presented as follows, 
from Surat Al-Baqarah, 2: 35-36: 


(35) And We said, "O Adam, dwell, you and your wife, in Paradise 
and eat therefrom in (ease and) abundance from wherever you will. 
But do not approach this tree, lest you be among the wrongdoers." 
(36) But Satan caused them to slip out of it and removed them from 
that [condition] in which they had been. And We said, "Go down, [all 
of you], as enemies to one another, and you will have upon the earth 
a place of settlement and provision for a time." (KSU trans.) 


We observe that, in the Qur’an, both were mentioned as sinners; yet Eve wasn’t 
stated as the inciter of the sin. 


Adam descended from heaven to India on a mountain, as narrated by 
Salmaan Al-Farisiyy and HuTHayfata-l-Yamaan, and as listed in Al-Kaafiy Al- 
Shaafi “The Sufficient Healer” by Ibn Hajar Al-‘asqalaniy, as a very weak Hadith, 
and its sequence of narrators severed, no. 21. However, there is a SaHiH saying, 
cited by Ibn Hajar, in TuHfat An-Nubalaa’, no. 117, that mentions that Adam 
descended to earth in DaHna, a place between Makkah and Ta’if (Dorar). Al- 
Sabbaagh (2004) clarified that this place is now called Al-MaDiiq (Vol.I., p. 70). 
As for Eve, she descended to Jeddah in current Saudi Arabia, as narrated by 
Salmaan and enlisted by Al-Siyuutiy as a weak Hadith also in Al-Durr AI- 
Manthuur “The Scattered Pearls” (1/302) (Dorar). Later, Adam went to Makkah 
and ‘Arafaat!'*, where he and Eve met. Hence, it is assumed that Adam and Eve 
lived in Makkah for a while!!. 


In the historical accounts of Jewish or Christian relevance, we learn that 
Adam and Eve lived in Eden. According to the Encyclopedia Judaica, (Heb. }7¥ 43), 
Eden, is 


a garden planted by the Lord which was the first dwelling place 
of Adam and Eve (Gen. 2-3). It is also referred to as the "garden in 





114 See more under ‘Arafaat, at the end of this part. 
115 This was pointed out earlier under Jeddah in Part I, and would be evident shortly in the discussion of their 
historical sites. 
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Eden" (Gen. 2:8, 10; 4:16), the "garden of YHWH" (Gen. 13:10; Isa. 
51:3), and the "garden of God" (Ezek. 28:13; 31:8-9). 


There are quite a few allusions to Eden in the Bible like in Gen. 2:8, 10 "in/from 
Eden", 4:16 "east of Eden", which signify that ‘Eden’ was a geographical name. 
Consistent with 4:10, a specific river flooded out of Eden, irrigated the garden, and 
afterwards branched into four rivers which are depicted and their paths designated. 
In Talmudic and Midrashic writings, there are two Gardens of Eden “the terrestrial, 
of abundant fertility and vegetation, and the celestial, which serves as the habitation 
of souls of the righteous” (Garden of Eden). 


In Bereishit — Genesis, chapter 2: 


8 And the Lord God planted a garden in Eden from the east, and He 
placed there the man whom He had formed. 


In The Cave of Treasures'!°, written by Ephraim Syrus, or Ephraim the Syrian who 
died in 373 CE, Wallis Budge translation, we learn that “Mount Eden is probably 
the original of Jabal Kaf '’of the Arabs!!®, a mountain range which surrounds 
the whole world’”!”. 


Moreover, “Eden is the Holy Church, and the Paradise which was in it is 
the land of rest, and the inheritance of life, which God hath prepared for all the 
holy children of men” (The Cave: The First Thousand Years: Adam to Yaréd 
(Jared), p. 63). After Adam’s disobedience, he was expelled from Eden: Genesis 3: 


11 And he said, Who told thee that thou wast naked? Hast thou eaten 
of the tree, whereof I commanded thee that thou shouldest not eat? 
12 And the man said, The woman whom thou gavest to be with me, 
she gave me of the tree, and I did eat. 

23 Therefore the LORD God sent him forth from the garden of 
Eden, to till the ground from whence he was taken. 

24 So he drove out the man; and he placed at the east of the garden 
of Eden Cherubims, and a flaming sword which turned every way, 
to keep the way of the tree of life. (KJV) 





‘16 The researcher is using two versions of Cave of Treasures. 

7 Qaf mountain is a controversial issue in Islamic tradition, and many scholars denied it. According to the Exegesis 
of Al-QurTubiy, explanation of verse 1 in Surat Q, the meaning of ‘Q’ is debatable; some like Ibn Zayd and AD- 
DaHHaak, after Ibn ‘Abbaas, considered it as a mountain that encircles the earth. Others deemed it as simply a letter 
that may represent a word; an oath, or one of the names of God (Vol. 17, p.3). Ibn Kathiir in his Explanation of the 
Qur’an denied the story of Q mountain, affirming that it is fabricated or taken from the Israelites (KSU: p.518). 

‘8 Ror more, check chapter five under Mina and Eden. 

'l9 See more under the section on Eden, Arafat and Mina. 
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However, the word ‘Eden’ occurs in the holy Qur’an in a number of chapters 
like AS-Saf; Saad, FaaTir, etc., where the meaning relates to the eternal life. The 
phrase “Jannaatu ‘adnin” is translated as “Gardens of perpetual residence” as in Al- 
Ra‘d, 13:23 (KSU), a sense that is also presented in Lisaan Al- ‘Arab and AI- 
SiHadH fi-L-Lugha Lexicons (Maajim). ‘Eden’ also ocuurs in a number of Hadith, 
in which the meaning also agrees with the Qur’anic one, like the one narrated by 
Anas Ibn Malik, and grouped by Al-Albaaniy in Da ‘if Al-Jami ‘as a weak Hadith, 
no. 2842. In it, God created Jannata ‘Adnin (Dorar). Furthermore, it is a specific 
kind of paradise in the Hereafter, as stated in fixed Hadiths (Asmaa’ Al-Jannah). 


Al-SuyuuTiy (2015), [9 - 10" Ah], mentioned in his exegesis of the Holy 
Qur’an Ad-durr Al-Manthuur fi-t-tafsiir bi-l-Ma’thuur, “Scattered Pearls in 
explanation via Traditional Sayings”, that after expulsion, Adam lived in a tent 
from paradise!”°, in Makkah, where the Ka‘ba would be built thereafter (Vol L., 
p.238). This partly corresponds with The First Book of Adam and Eve 


Chapter XLVII 

10 Then Adam said to Eve, "Wherefore has the mountain bent itself, 
and the earth quaked and shaken on our account? And why has this 
rock spread itself over us like a tent? 


13 Then Eve said, "If, indeed, the earth quaked for our sake, and this 
rock forms a tent over us because of our transgression, then we will 
be sorry, O Adam, because our punishment will be long. 

14 But get up and pray to God to let us know concerning this, and 
what this rock is that is spread over us like a tent." (p. 38) 


In The Book of the Rolls, the early life of Adam and Eve on earth is described 
as follows: 


He caused Adam and Eve to dwell in the holy mountain on which is 
the foundation of Paradise, in the place known as Matarimon. They 
lived there in a cave'*' at the top of the hill, hidden in it, and despairing 
of mercy, and they were then pure virgins. (p.11) 


Additionally, in the Cave of Treasures, Budge’s translation, there is an allusion to 


the famous Cave in which Adam and Eve were made to dwell by God 
after their expulsion from Paradise, and which by reason of the gold, 
and frankincense, and myrrh that was laid up in it, is commonly 
called "The Cave of Treasures" (in Syriac "Me‘arath Gazzé," in 





!20 See the Hadith in full under the section of the construction of Ka‘ba. 
121 For more about this cave, Check the coming section. 
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Arabic "Ma‘arah!”* al-Kanfiz," and in Ethiopic "Ba‘ata Mazagebet"). 
Now the Syriac work, though called the "Cave of Treasures," tells us 
very little about the real Cave, which was situated in the side of a 
mountain below Paradise, and nothing about the manner of life 
which Adam and Eve lived in it. (p.7)/” 


The bolded underlined part parallels what prophet Mohamed mentioned about AI- 
Ka‘ba that it lies under the Oft-Frequented House in Heaven’. Additionally, the 
cave is referred to in conjunction with frankincense, and myrrh, which were often 
collocated with Punt!”. 


Ibn Al-Athiir, who died in the seventh century Ah, declared in Al-kamil fi-t- 
Tariikh “The Complete Historical Chronicles” that some claimed that Adam was 
buried in the cave of kinz (treasure) in Abi-Qubays Mountain (Vol.I, p.49). 
Similarly, according to Ibn Al-Diyaa’ Al-‘Adawiy, Abu-Qubays Mountain is one 
of the alleged locations of Adam’s grave (p.14). Ibn Jubayr (2009), the famous 
travologist (12"-13" centuries CE), agreed that on top of this mountain lies this 
grave as well, as asserted by Al-Azraqiy (p.30). Nevertheless, Al-Harawiy (1423 
Ah), who died in the 7" century Ah, claimed that Sheith’s (Adam’s son) grave is 
the one in Abi-Qubays (p.20). This partly agrees with the Book of the Rolls (1901): 


Seth died at the age of nine hundred and twelve years, on Tuesday the 
twenty-fourth night of Ab, the twentieth year of the life of Enoch the 
righteous. He was embalmed with myrrh and frankincense and cassia, 
and put in the Cave of Treasures with the body of his father Adam. 
His people mourned for him forty days. (p.19) 





http://hattpost.com/-aisi-e 54 5-astis 


| soups ols 
Abu Qubays mountain in brownish red 





Furthermore, Wheeler (2006) cited Al-Tabariy, in his Tariikh, marking this story, 
and that Noah took the bodies of Adam and Eve on the arc after the flood, and put 
them back in Mount Abi- Qubays’ Cave of Trearues, the old burial location. 
Wheeler also explained in the endnote to this account that, Yaquut, in Mu jam AI- 
Buldaan, “Lexicon of Towns”, stated that the Cave of Treasures is situated in Abi 
Qubays, where Adam’s books are hidden too!*® (pp.105, 220). Likewise, Kister 





122 Maghara[t/h] ¢/ole« is the Arabic name. 

23 More about the life of Adam from Islamic sources is under the section of the construction of Ka‘ba. 

'24 Check the section on the Heavenly temple. 

!25 See more about this issue in the coming sections and under Punt in Vol.II, where it is proposed that Arabia is 
part of Punt. 

!26 Adam was mentioned both in the Bible and Qur’an as learned, and that God taught him all the names. So, if 
Adam had books, he must have been taught also to write. Otherwise, his learning could have been only oral. 
Anyways, it is a theory that needs to be proven. 
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(1993) mentioned that some affirmed that Adam’s grave is in Abi Qubays “in the 
cave of treasures” (p.171). Wensinck (1916) also divulged that Adam was believed 
to be buried in Abu Kubais in the Cave of Kinz or “the cave of treasures” (p.27). 


In addition, Brown (1968) remarked that “Abu Kebees in general; the Abu 
Kobeis of Sale’s Koran, Ch. xxii 


...lies on the eastern frontier of Mecca, and was known in Pagan times 
as Al-Amin because the Black Stone was preserved there. It also held 
the Treasure Cave in which the progenitors of mankind dwelt 
(E.1.1.p.97). (p.40, footnote 2) 


Hence, the above references reveal the location to be near Al-Ka‘ba. 


Al-Tabariy, in his Tariikh Al-Rusul wa-l-Muluuk “Chronicles of Prophets 
and Kings”, indicated that some say that Adam died at the bottom of Mount Abi 
Qubays, otherwise known as Kanz, or Cave of Treasure, and was eventually 
buried there. Nevertheless, he emphasized that Adam’s burial place is controversial 
(Vol.I, p.161). Similarly, in Ibn Kathiir’s (2003), Al-Bidaayah wa-l-Nihaayah, in 
the footnote to this issue, Al-Mas‘uudiy is cited as confirming that this matter is 
contentious: some assert that Adam’s grave lies in the cave of Abi Qubays 
mountain in Makkah, while others affirm it to be in Al-Khaif mosque (Ibn Kathir 
Vol.I, p.161). 


There is an interesting quote from Crichton (1838) about Al-Kheif Mosque 
in Mina, in Makkah, as follows: 


This narrow valley, enclosed on both sides by steep barren cliffs of 
granite, contains a single street of houses, built of stone, some of 
which are inhabited, but the greater part in ruins. It abounds with 
sacred relics. Here is the mosque of Meshed el Kheif, in which the 
Arabs assert that Adam was buried. (p.221) 


Burton (1855) agreed and depicted it as follows: 


The sepulcher of Adam at the Masjid al-Khayf is, like that of Eve, 
gigantic. That of Noah at Al-Bukaa is a bit of Aqueduct thirty-eight 


paces long by one and a half wide. Job’s tomb near Hulah (seven 
parasangs from Kerbela) is small. I have not seen the grave of Moses 
(south-east of the Red Sea), which is becoming known by the bitumen 
cups there sold to pilgrims. But Aaron’s sepulcher in the Sinaitic 
peninsula is of moderate dimensions. (n.p.) 
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Al-Khayf Mosque in Mina in Makkah 





Obl - (albayan.ae) 





Thus, Burton alleged that Adam’s grave is in Al-Khayf. Hence, two locations in 
Makkah are contended to be Adam’s grave, 1.e., Abu Qubays mountain and Al- 
Khayf Mosque. 


In sum, some western and Arabic sources!*’ mentioned that Adam’s burial 
location is in the Cave of Treasures in Abi Qubays, the mountain overlooking Al- 
Ka‘ba. However, others like Al-Mas‘uudiy and Burton purported that Adam was 
buried in Mina, also in Makkah. Nevertheless, this points more to Makkah as the 
original abiding of Adam, or at least he dwelled in it for some time, and was buried 
there consequently. The coming section further traces this proposition. 


1.2. Makkah a She Conter of the Lana 


An issue that is closely interrelated with the topics in the previous section is 
that God told Adam: 


And they shall place thee in this cave, wherein I am making you to 
dwell this day, until the time when your expulsion shall take place 
from the regions of Paradise to that earth which is outside it. And 
whosoever shall be left in those days shall take thy body with him, 
and [Fol. 7b, col. 2] shall deposit it on the spot which I shall show him, 
in the centre of the earth; for in that place shall redemption be 
effected for thee and for all thy children (The Cave: The First 
Thousand Years: Adam to Yaréd (Jared), pp., 62, 68). 


The above quote is paralleled in The Book of the Rolls, by the following 
quotes, where it is stated that 


When I die, embalm my body with myrrh and cassia, and put it in the 
Cave of Treasures of the holy hill, that thou mayest tell whosoever 
of thy posterity is alive at the time when your exit shall take place 
from this holy Paradise-encircled hill, to carry my body with him, 
and go with it to the centre of the earth, and put it there, and in that 
place salvation shall come to me and to all my children. 


127 Some similarities are due to influences from other religions, e.g., “Israa’iliyyaat”, or borrowings from Israelite 
Jewsih tradition. However, these are limited and were carefully scrutinized and filtered by Arab scholars. Hence, 
priority would be given to Qur’anic verses and Correct Hadith. 
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Command thy sons when thy death approaches which I have decreed 
for thee that when thou diest they keep thy body in myrrh and cassia, 
and put it in the cave where thou art dwelling to-day till the time of 
the exit of thy children from the bosom of paradise and their passage 
to the dusty land. When that time comes, instruct the one of thy 
children who lives until then to carry thy body with him and put it in 
the place where I shall make him halt. This place where he shall put 
thy body is the centre of the earth; from it and in it salvation shall 
come to thee and to all thy children. (Book of the Rolls, 1901, pp.10, 
13) 


The last lines in the previous quote possibly refer to Noah carrying Adam’s body 
with him on the arc, then taking him back to the original burial location in Makkah, 
which is also a place for salvation, where people’s sins are wiped, as stated in 
Islamic tradition. Thus, the allusion in the above quotes is believed to indicate 
Makkah as the center of the land, given primarily the fact that Adam is assumed to 
be buried in Makkah, as Burchhardt, among others, asserted. Hence, this section is 
meant to compare what was mentioned in Jewish, Christian books, and Muslim 
ones with scientific studies. 


Diyaa Alislam (2007) wrote in support of the claim of Makkah as centering 

the land mass from biblical texts. He referred to Ezekiel 5:5 as “Thus saith the Lord 
GOD; 
This is Jerusalem: I have set it in the midst of the nations and countries that 
are round about her” (n.p.). As noted earlier in Part I, Jerusalem is one of the 
names of Makkah!”°. The researcher of the current work consulted other versions 
of the bible for the same verse from Biblehub.com as follows: 


New International Version 

"This is what the Sovereign LORD says: This is Jerusalem, which I 
have set in the center of the nations, with countries all around 
her. 


King James Bible 
Thus saith the Lord GOD; This is Jerusalem: I have set it in the 
midst of the nations and countries that are round about her. 


This actually coincides with what God mentioned in the Holy Qur’an 
concerning Makkah: “And this is a Book which We have sent down, blessed and 
confirming what was before it, that you may warn the Mother of Cities [Makkah] 
and those around it. (Al-An‘aam, 6: 92- KSU MuSHaf Trans.)”, and also “And 
thus We have revealed to you an Arabic Qur'an that you may warn the Mother of 





28 Check Volume II for the names of Makkah. 
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Cities and those around it (Al-Shuura, 42: 7- KSU MuSHaf Trans.)’.!? 
Moreover, from the Book of Enoch, ch 26, the coming quote is of relevance: 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


1. And I went from thence to the middle of the earth, and I saw a 
blessed place [in which there were trees] with branches abiding and 
blooming [of a dismembered tree]. 2. And there I saw a holy 
mountain, |/and|] underneath the mountain to the east there was a 
stream and it flowed towards the south. 3. And I saw towards the east 
another mountain higher than this, and between them a deep and 
narrow ravine'*”: in it also ran a stream [underneath] the mountain. 
4. And to the west thereof there was another mountain, lower than 
the former and of small elevation, and a ravine [deep and dry] 
between them: and another deep and dry ravine was at the extremities 
of the three [mountains]. 5. And all the ravines were deep |/and 
narrow||, (being formed) of hard rock, and trees were not planted 
upon them. 6. And I marveled |[at the rocks, and I marveled]] at the 
ravine, yea, I marveled very much. (pp. 51-52) 


Lee (2001) explained the first verse “the middle of the earth” and “a blessed 
place” (26:1) as referring to Jerusalem. Hence, this chapter in Enoch is depicting 
“the topography of Jerusalem as the potential temple site”. The chapter is also 
portraying its location as full of trees, “a sacred mountain”, “another higher 
mount’, “another mount”, “a stream” (p.61). All of these descriptions apply to 
Makkah, whose name is also Jerusalem. Moreover, they correspond to the 
geography of Makkah"*!, which is described in Part I as lying between mountains, 
with streams and valleys, and in this part as well. Furthermore, according to 
Sprenger (1851), “the valley in which Makkah now stands, was, in the fourth 
century after Christ, a sacred forest”. He cited Waqidy!* as saying that “the valley 
in which Makkah now stands was, previous to Qocayy!’, covered with salam and 
thorn trees” (p.4, footnote 4)'**. 


Man-made gardens in Makkah 





de Sal 4Se | sedi Gilae (trfihi-parks.com) 





!29 Wensinck (1916) also referred to these verses in comparison with biblical texts. 

130 Ravines abound in Makkah. For more on ravines in Makkah, see the chapter on Mkty, where it is assured by Dr 
Nelson (1913) that “[dJeep gorges as these are scarcely found in Palestine at all” (p. 25). 

'3! Tn the chapter on Mkty, there are proposals that support the relevance of such topography to Makkah only; not 
Palestine. 

132 A]-Wagqidy, biographer of Prophet Mohamed in the 9" century CE, 2"*-3" century Ah 

133 One of the ancestors of prophet Mohamed 

'34 Again, this matter was mentioned earlier as related to desertification. It was addressed in Part I, and recent 
studies show that the region was green with lakes and valleys before desertification. 
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Trees in the highways to Makkah 


As Aine | Se lp jletl ads Gags 








(makkahnewspaver.com) 


Concerning scientific studies, recent studies were conducted advocating 
Makkah to be the center of continents. One of the pioneering works addressing the 
centrality of Makkah is the one accomplished by a scientific team led by Dr Hussein 
Kamal, professor of Geodesy (Makkah hiya, 2001). Earlier innovative studies were 
conducted by Professor D. A. King, a specialist in this topic and in the calculation 
of Qibla. He wrote several papers about the Qibla in the works of ancient Arab 
scientists. In his article about Makkah “as the center of the world”, King (1987) 
indicated that, to the ancient Islamic “authorities”, Makkah was deemed as “the 
centre of the world”. He cited Al-Magqrizi in his KhuTaT as saying that “[t]he Ka‘ba 
with respect to the inhabited parts of the world is like the centre of a circle with 
respect to the circle itself’. Every area “face the Ka‘ba’”, encircling it just like a 
circle encloses its center and every area “faces a particular part of the Ka‘ba”. 


He expounded that, in the paper called “Ka‘ba’, it is affirmed that “the 
corners of the Ka‘ba face the cardinal directions. In fact, the Ka‘ba has a 
rectangular base with sides in the ratio ca. 8:7 with its main axis at about 30° 
counter-clockwise from the meridian”. As a person stands facing one of the four 
sides of the Kaba, he is opposite “a significant astronomical direction”; a verity that 
was realized by the early generations of Muslims in Makkah or those who 
frequented it. Moreover, he pointed out that 


[for the Latitude of Mecca, the two directions are indeed roughly 


perpendicular. (A_modern plan of the Ka‘ba and its environs, 
based_upon_ aerial photography, essentially confirms the 
information given in the [ancient Islamic and geographical] texts, 


but reveals more: for epoch 0 AD, the major axis is aligned with the 
rising of Canopus over the mountains on the southern horizon to 
within 2°, and the minor axis is aligned with the southernmost setting 
point of the moon over the south-western horizon within 1°. This last 
feature of the Ka‘ba is not known to be specifically mentioned in any 
mediaeval text, and its significance, if any, has not yet been 
established.). (p.181)'*° 


King (2018) further noted that in pre-Islamic tradition, the walls of the Kaaba 
were linked with “the four ‘cardinal’ winds’. He clarified that, to Arabs, 





135 This section merely hints at this topic. For more, please consult the elaborate and ingenious works of Professor 
D.A. King. 
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if one standing in front of the SW wall one is facing (J), 
istagbala) the Js4 gabiil wind, also called = saba@’; in this position 
one is facing summer sunrise with (formerly) fortunate Yemen ( Gd! 
, al-Yaman) on the right and ominous Syria ( aLall , al-sha’m) on the 
left. 


King also referred to Wensinck (1916) who addressed the topic of the navel of the 
earth and the four directions of Al-Ka‘ba (pp.19, 39). 


Wensinck (1916) stated that the Cave of Treaures “relates how the four 
sides of the earth were fitted together at the place of Jerusalem”. He added that, 
in accordance with Muslim tradition, “the navel of the earth [is] in Mekka’”, and he 
cited many Islamic sources on this issue. He concluded that it appears that 
“Jerusalem and Mecca possess all the characterisitics ... of the navel’. It is thus 
“only natural to find the term conferred on these sanctuaries”. However, Wensinck 
claimed that Muslim tradition draws on Jewish or Syriac sources (pp. 21, 27, 35, 
39-40), which is absolutely incorrect. The similarities to be found are due to the 
same source, i.e., God. However, Islamic tradition abounds with differences from 
Judaism and Christianity. Influences from Jewish sources, Israelites, were depicted 
and ruled out by ancient scholars, as we saw earlier in the footnote on the discussion 
of Jabal Qaf. 


Wensinck’s assertion concerning Makkah and Jerusalem being the navel of 
the earth partly concurs with Kitaab Al-Majaal, in which the center of the earth is 
in Jerusalem, Palestine: 


Those of us who have visited Jerusalem will remember the stone in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre which is pointed out as the centre 
of the earth, and where it is said, Adam’s skull was found. (Book of 
the Rolls, 1901, note, no. 98 a. p.xv) 


As addressed earlier, the Jerusalem connected with Adam’s grave is Makkah. 
Furthermore, Kitab Al-Majaal corresponds in part with what Diyaa Alislam (2007) 
divulged about a map which was drawn by “Len Guelke ... at the special request 
of the Canadian Islamic Congress” to reveal the truth about this issue (n.p.). The 
map 


is an Azimuthal Equal Area Projection. All continents are shown at 
true size and proportion. The reference to “Mecca _ being 
approximately at the center of the land mass of the world” can be 
said to be equally true of Jerusalem, or Athens for that matter. That 
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region is roughly the antipode (point directly opposite on the globe) 
to the center of the Pacific Ocean... (BAbramms, 2016)!°° 


A Mecca Centered Map - YouTube 


Nevertheless, Dr Wazeri (2017) further investigated this proposition, and 
reached the following conclusion: 





The accurate scientific measurements and the satellite images 


proved that the sacred mosque of Mecca (the Ka'ba) is the center 
of the dry land. It is found to be located in the center of four circles 


that pass through the edges of the dry land of the world's seven 
continents and the geographical centers of the new world continents. 
(pp.90-91) 





Therefore, such scientific studies prove and endorse the proposition that Makkah 
is in the center of the land. 


In sum, some scientific reports assert that Makkah is the center of the world, 
as was depicted in Islamic traditional books. This also agrees with portrayals given 
in biblical texts, where the topography of Makkah suits such descriptions. The 
coming section further discusses the geographical position of Makkah as lying 
under the holy sanctuary in heaven. 


13.5he Heavenly Semple in Parallel with the Oft-Froquented 
Souse 


In the Islamic tradition, Al-Ka‘ba lies exactly under Al-Baytu-l-Ma‘muur, 
or “the Oft-Frequented House” (Al-Maany trans.), its replica in heaven. In Sunan 
Al-Nisaa’iy “Hadiths by Al-Nisaa’1y”, a correct Hadith, according to Al-’ Albanty, 
narrated by Anas Ibn Malik, from Malik Ibn Sa‘Sa‘ah that Prophet Mohamed 
stated that in heaven lies “Al-Bait al-Ma'mur in which seventy thousand angels 
pray everyday, and when they leave it, they never come back” (no.448, Sunnah) 
(SaHiH Muslim, no.164, Al-Bukhariy no. 3207), which entails that other angels 
sunbstitute them. 


Moreover, Al-Albaaniy, in Al-Silsilah Al-SaHiiHah “The Correct 
Sequence”, no 1/858, cited a weak Hadith that was narrated by Abd Allah Ibn 


136 Unfortunately, many of the sites that I have utilized previously on this issue were removed from the web. 
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‘Abbaas as follows “the Oft-Frequented House is in heaven under which lies Al- 
Ka‘ba, should it fall, it’d fall exactly over Al-Ka‘ba” (Dorar). In Tafsiir Al-Our’an 
lil-Tabariy “The Exegesis of The Qur’an for Al- Tabarty”, Vol. XXII, he cited Ibn 
Abbaas saying about Al-Bayt Al-Ma‘muur “it is a House just under God’s 
Throne...”. '°’ For this reason, in a weak Hadith, Prophet Mohamed # explicated 
“O people of Makkah, you are in the middle of the earth parallel to the middle of 
heaven” (Kinz Al-‘ummaal “The Treasure of Workers”, no. 34701 - 12/ 378, Al- 
Daylamiy from Ibn Abbaas). 


In relation to Jerusalem, and as regards “the book of the Parables” in “the 
Book of Enoch” (chs. 38-41), Lee (2001) addressed the topic of a heavely temple 
versus an earthly temple. The Heavenly one is “surrounded by several classes of 
angelic groups...who guard the throne of his glory; uncountable angles who are 
encircling the house” (pp.61, 66). This concurs also with the Islamic idea of the 
Oft-Frequented House in heaven. What is really revealing is the idea of “encircling 
the house” typical of the circumambulation of Muslims of Al-Ka‘ba. 


The idea of a heavenly temple is mentioned in Enoch, ch. 71, verses 7-9: 


5. And he translated my spirit into the heaven of heavens, 
And I saw there as it were a structure built of crystals, 
And between those crystals tongues of living fire. 


6. And my spirit saw the girdle which girt that house of fire, 
And on its four sides were streams full of living fire, 
And they girt that house. 


7. And round about were Seraphin, Cherubic, and Ophannin: 
And these are they who sleep not 
And guard the throne of His glory. 


8. And I saw angels who could not be counted 
A thousand thousands, and ten thousand times ten thousand, 


Encircling that house. 





And Michael, and Raphael, and Gabriel, and Phanuel, 
And the holy angels who are above the heavens, 
Go in and out of that house (pp. 93-94). 


This is analogous to the Hadith cited earlier, but referenced here in full: 


‘37 This could be linked to what was stated in Old Egyptian and Jewish texts about a location in Arabia, as being the 
doorway to heaven. See Vol. II, the chapter on Punt. 
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Then I was taken up to the Oft-Frequented House (AlI-Bait al- 
Ma'mur) and I asked Jibra'il about it, and he said: "This is Al-Bait al- 
Ma'mur in which seventy thousand angels pray everyday, and 
when they leave it they never come back’ (no.448, Sunnah) (SaHiH 
Muslim, no.164, Al-Bukhariy no. 3207). 


Al-Bighawiy (1989), in Tafsiir Al-Qur’an “Explanation of the Qur’an’, 
written in the 6" century Ah, cited a saying by Ali Ibn Al-Hussein, grandson of 
Prophet Mohamed *%, that is quite relevant and informative, as follows. “God 
placed under his throne a House called Al-Bait Al-Ma‘muur, and commanded the 
angles to circumambulate it”. He added that there is another house built on earth 
and God ordered people to “circumambulate it as angles do in Heaven” (p.70)'**. 
We can then note the agreement between the two concepts. 


Waltke (2007) also addressed the issue of a heavenly temple. He stated that 
“the idea of a heavenly Jerusalem ... probably first occurs in 1 Enoch 90:28-38 
where the phrase “heavenly Jerusalem” occurs after a description of the judgement 
of the fallen and apostates”. Moreover, “the Syriac Baruch (4: 1-7), which was 
probably written forty years after the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 [CE], makes a 
clear distinction between the temporal earthly temple/Jerusalem and _ the 
pretemporal heavenly temple/Jerusalem” (p.554). The Baruch (4: 1-7) The 
heavenly Jerusalem states that 


2 [Dost you think that this is that city of which I said: "On the palms 
of My hands have I graven you"? 3 This building now built in your 
midst is not that which is revealed with Me, that which prepared 
beforehand here from the time when I took counsel to make 
Paradise, and showed Adam before he sinned, but when he 
transgressed the commandment it was removed from him, as also 
Paradise. 4 And after these things I showed it to My servant Abraham 
by night among the portions of the victims. 5 And again also I showed 
it to Moses on Mount Sinai when I showed to the likeness of the 
tabernacle and all its vessels. 6 And now, behold, it is preserved with 
Me, as Paradise. 7 Go, therefore, and do as Icommand you.']. (Baruch) 


Hence, in Jewish and Christian books, there is the idea of two sanctuaries 
juxtaposed: an earthly vs. a heavenly one. 


Busse (1988) underlined that both the Kaaba and the Jewsih Temple have 
much similarities. He attributed them to their shared Semitic origin. Thus, this is 
true for 





'38 The same is stated in the Dead Sea Scrolls. Check the section on Jerusalem, Vol.II, part I, chapter 8. 
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the notion of “the navel of the earth”; it may be true as well to the concept of “the 
terrestrial sanctuary” which has its equivalent in heaven. In his vision, Jacob 
witnessed “Jerusalem on earth and Jerusalem in heaven’. The heavenly temple was 
founded 2000 years prior to “the creation of the world”. Al-Azraqi clarified this 
tradition stating that 


the site of the terrestrial Kaaba was created 2000 years before the 
creation of the world!*’. Upon the return of the Israelites from exile, 
when the Temple was about to be rebuilt, the prophet Zacharias saw 
the alter in heaven upon which Archangel Michael offered a sacrifice; 
the site of Solomon’s alter was exactly beneath it. The same is said of 
the Kaaba; the celestial Kaaba is exactly above the terrestrial 
sanctuary. (p.239) 


However, as underlined above such correspondences are due to the fact that they 
are from the teachings of the divine prophets. 


The last three sections discussed the proposals that Adam lived and was 
buried in Makkah, and also Makkah as the center of the earth, which is claimed to 
be true for the cities of Al-Quds/Jerusalem, and Athens as well. Furthermore, they 
have revealed the biblical concept of a heavenly versus an earthly temple. Yet, the 
above discussion points to Makkah as the earthly sanctuary that lies under the 
heavenly one, judged from the manner of the circumambulation of both angles and 
Muslims around Al-Ka‘ba, and the geography of the region. In addition, supportive 
scientific studies corroborate that Makkah is the center of the land. This would be 
further explained throughout the book!*’. 


Having presented a preview of selected topics relevant to the holy sanctuary, 
the coming chapter offers some information on the construction of Al-Ka‘ba 
throughout the ages, along with few archaeological proofs. 


39 This Hadith is said to be fabricated (Al-Albaniy, Dorar). 
140 See the part on Punt in Vol. II. 
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Chapter Suro 
Baytu- Mach OW Ka'ba 
& 


She Black Stone 


Chapter Swro 


Overview: 
The name “k‘btn”'*! occurs in south Arabian Sabaic inscriptions: 
| eel eee h]qny d-S'mwy ‘dy K’btn hfnnhn bn fr't fr’-hw 


| Ni eee ] dedicated to d-S'mwy at K’btn the two hfn from the 
firstfruits DJ... ... ] offered Him [... ...]. (CSAI, RES 4930 Ry 214) 


In Sabaic, it refers to a sanctuary (CSAI). The word ‘Al-Ka‘ba’ has several 
meanings; one of which is a literal one signifying a square shape; the second is due 
to its protrusion from the ground. The third meaning refers to its uniquess from the 
other ancient houses, which were built circular, in reverence to the holy sanctuary 
(Ibn THahirah, 2003, p.31). 


One of the names of Al-Ka‘ba!”” is Baytu-llaah “The House of God” (AI- 
Zahraniy, 2010, p.63). In fact, the expression is taken to refer to any mosque 
wherein God is worshipped. However, Baytu-llaah Al-Haraam is specific to 
Makkah. As clarified by Lendering (2005/2020), “Baetyl, Baitylos, Beth-El” refers 
to “a venerated stone, believed to be in some sense the "house of god"”. Throughout 
the ancient Levant, there was adoration of stones that were thought to be the house 
of a certain god, namely, a Beth-E/. For instance, baetyls subsisted in the 
Phoenician towns of Byblos and Tyre. Moreover, in the Bible, there is allusion to 
a city named Bethel. This is mirrored in the ancient conviction represented 
in Psalm 28.1, in which God is compared to a rock, and afterwards, the prophets of 
Israel and Judah preached against the adoration of such stones. In Mecca, there is 
a famed black stone that was previously worshipped before prophet Muhammad. 
Worshipping stones was also practiced by the Greeks (n.p.). 


Arab historians usually base their history of Al-Ka‘bah on the Holy Qur’an; 
Sunna/h, i.e., Hadiths or sayings of Prophet Mohamed *, ancient Arabs’ oral 
tradition or chronicles, epics, poems, etc. The following sections utilize Qur’anic 
verses and Hadiths; as these are the most credible sources for Islamic history, in 
addition to other Arabic sources. 





M41 Ka‘ba: ka‘batun [nom.case], ka‘batan [accusative case], ka‘batin [genitive case] reveal the different 
conjugations of the noun in Arabic. 
42 Check volume II, part II for the names of Makkah. 
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2.1.She Construction of W-Ka ba: 


According to Ibn THahiirah (2003), who lived in the tenth century Ah, Al- 
Ka‘ba was built several times. Scholars differed in the number of times it was built 
anciently prior to Islam. Some said five times till the construction of Quraysh; 
others contended the number to be ten; by the angels; Adam, then his sons, Prophet 
Ibrahim, the Amalekites, Jurhum, QuSay, and finally Qurayish. Hence, the matter 
is debatable (p.67). Some of these are addressed in the following pages. 


2.1.0.0 the Sime of Prophet Pdam and Subsequently 


9 66 


According to Muslims’ holy book “the Qur’an’, “the first House ever to be 
erected for mankind is that in Bakkah [Makkah]’”!*? (Aal ‘imraan, 3: 96). The house 
or sanctuary here is believed to encompass the first seat of civilization. It should 
include oral preaching or otherwise forms of sermonizing towards the good of 
mankind. Similarly, Prophet Mohamed * stated that “Al-Ka‘ba is the oldest House 
ever built for mankind” (SGHiH Muslim- Hadith no 520; authentic saying by Abu 
THarr Al-Ghafaariy). Prophet Mohamed * further explained that “the House (AI- 
Ka‘ba) was constructed 40 years before Al-AqSa Mosque in Al-Quds” (SaHiH 
Muslim, no. 520; SaHiH Al-Bukhaariy, no. 3425), as narrated by Abi THarr Al- 
Ghafaariy, R@@. 


In a weak Mawquuf Hadith narrated by Abd-Allaah Ibn ‘Amr and grouped 
by Ibn Kathiir, “God sent Gabriel to Adam and Eve and commanded them to build 
Al-Ka‘ba” (Ibn Kathiir, Tafsiir Al-Our’an “The explanation of the Qur’an’, no. 
64/2). Moreover, in a very weak Hadith, no.5092, narrated by Ibn ‘Abbaas and 
grouped by ’Al-Albaaniy in Al-Silsilatu-D-Da ‘ifah “The Weak Sequence”, “Adam 
visited the House/Al-Ka‘ba 1000 times on foot from India” (Dorar). Another 
Hadith which is Thabit (confirmed/fixed) by Mula Ali Qari, in Al-’Asradar AI- 
Marfuu ‘ah “The Elevated Secrets”, is: “when Adam performed Hajj, the angels 
told him: may your hajj be accepted (barr), we have performed it before you 
(no.180, Dorar). 


In a weak Hadith (Marfuu‘) by Ibn “Amr, and listed by Ibn Kathiir in Al- 
Bidaayah wa-l-Nihaayah “The Beginning and The End”, “God sent Gabriel to 
Adam and Eve to order them to build a House for God, so they did, 
circumambulated it, then Noah followed Adam’s lead, and Ibrahim later on re-built 
it” (2/277, Dorar). Accounts vary in this regard. Al-SuyuuTiy (2015), [9™ - 10" 
Ah], mentioned in his exegesis of the Holy Qur’an Ad-durr Al-Manthuur fi-t-tafsiir 
bi-l-Ma’thuur, “Scattered Pearls in the explanation by Hadiths or Traditions” on 





'43 Check the relation between these names in Volume II. 
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the authority of Ibn Al-MunTHir and Al-Azragiy'*, narrated by Wahb Ibn 
Munabbih, he stated that “when God forgave Adam, He ordered him to go to 
Makkah... when he reached there, he used to grieve and cry ... so God comforted 
him with a tent from paradise, and placed it in Makkah where the Ka‘ba would be 
built” (Vol I., p.238). Al-Sabbaagh underlined that it is claimed that this tent was 
the original place of the sanctuary. Or it could be Al-Bayt Al-Ma‘muur, raised to 
heaven at the time of the deluge (Vol.I., pp.68, 70, 73). 


Furthermore, we are told in a Hadith, narrated by rijaal al-SaHiH (men who 
recounted correct Hadiths) by Ibn ‘Amr, in Al-MunTHiriy’s Al-Targhiib wa-l- 
Tarhiib “Invitation and Intimidation [(Al-Maany trans.)]” (2/169), and weakened 
by Al-’albaaniy in Da ‘if Al-Targhiib “Weak Invitation” (no. 695), that “God told 
Adam that the House is a place for prayers, but at the time of the deluge, the House 
was demolished then the prophets used to perform hajj till the time of Ibrahim, ...” 
(Dorar). In another Hadith, SaHiH, grouped in Al-Bukhariy (no. 3364) by Abd 
Allah Ibn ‘Abbaas, we learn that before prophet Ibrahim, Al-Ka‘ba was like a hill, 
so the prophets knew this holy place and visited it. Moreover, as narrated by 
Mujahid, when Prophet Ibrahim advanced to the area, as ordered by God, the House 
was like a red dry clay or adobe hill “s+ clyes 851) tisg: Gully”, With the Amalekites around 
Makkah (Ibn Al-Diyaa’, n.d., Vol.I, p.7). 


It is to be concluded from this section that according to the Islamic tradition, 
Al-Ka‘bah was built during the period of Adam, then it was destructed at the time 
of the deluge. Successive prophets used to visit it while a wreck, like a clay hill; 
thus, it was not totally deserted, till later on Prophet Ibrahim rebuilt it. Henceforth, 
Adam; Eve, Noah, Ibrahim, and other prophets lived, at least for some time, either 
for long or intermittently, in Makkah. 


2.1.6. Gt the Sime of Prophet Shrahim 


The structure of Al-Ka‘ba as built by prophet 


Ibrahim, as envisaged by the scribe Sheik Tahir 
Kurdi (Amin Kurdi, 1419 Ah, p. 93) 





As for Makkah at the time of Prophet Ibrahim, we learn the story of his 
advent to Makkah, then leaving his wife Hagar and his son Isma‘il there, from a 
very long Hadith in SaHiH Al-Bukhariy, no 3364, book 60, no.43, narrated by Ibn 
‘Abbaas, and translated by Sunnah.com. It is recounted that Prophet Ibrahim took 
his wife Hagar and Prophet Isma‘il, a suckling child, to a spot where no man lived, 
a barren arid valley with no water resources!**. He left them in “a place near the 


M44 Al-Azraqiy, 2003, Vol. L., pp.74, 75. 
'45 Makkah was arid at that time; since, as mentioned earlier, weather change led to desertification. However, it 
wasn’t so in earlier times, as verified by recent archaeological studies, and as attested in the Hadith of Prophet 
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Ka‘ba under a tree on the spot of Zamzam, at the highest place in the mosque 
(where the sanctuary would be). During those days, there was nobody in Mecca, 
nor was there any water”. He gave them dates and water and left. Hagar asked him 
earnestly about his leaving them but he didn’t reply, then she asked him "Has Allah 
ordered you to do so?" He said, "Yes." She said, "Then He will not neglect us". 
After leaving them, Prophet Ibrahim recited the following supplication, which God 
mentioned in the Qur’an as: 


O our Lord! I have made some of my offspring dwell in a valley 
without cultivation, by Your Sacred House [Ka‘ba at Mecca] in order, 
O our Lord, that they may offer prayer perfectly. So fill some hearts 
among men with love towards them, and (O Allaah) provide them with 
fruits, so that they may give thanks (Ibrahim: 14.37, Sunnah). 


After some time, the food and water finished, so Hagar hurried from Safa 
mountain to Marwa mountain for seven times!“°, to try to find any help, water, or 
food. Then, the well of Zamzam erupted for her. The Hadith goes on: 


The House (i.e. Ka‘ba) at that time was on a high place resembling a 
hillock, and when torrents came, they flowed to its right and left. She 
lived in that way till some people from the tribe of Jurhum or a family 
from Jurhum passed by her and her child, as they (i.e. the Jurhum 
people) were coming through the way of Kada'. They landed in the 
lower part of Mecca where they saw a bird that had the habit of flying 
around water.... They said, 'This bird must be flying around water, 
though we know that there is no water in this valley.' They sent one or 
two messengers who discovered the source of water, and returned to 
inform them of the water. So, they all came (towards the water)." The 
Prophet (#) added, "Ishmael's mother was sitting near the water. They 
asked her, 'Do you allow us to stay with you?" She replied, 'Yes, but 
you will have no right to possess the water.’ (Sunnah) 


They complied, and because she was a sociable person, she loved their 
company. Therefore, Jurhum tribe lived with them and prophet Isma‘il married 
from them when he grew up. After quite some time, prophet Ibrahim came and he 
asked Isma‘il to help him with building the House or Ka‘ba. To further elucidate, 
the long correct Hadith in Al-Bukhariy (no. 3364) recounts that Prophet Ibrahim 
said, ‘“'O Ishmael! Allaah has given me an order.’ Ishmael said, 'Do what your Lord 
has ordered you to do.’ Abraham asked, "Will you help me?’ Ishmael said, 'I will 
help you.' Abrahim said, Allaah has ordered me to build a house here,’ pointing to 


Mohamed. This point had to be stressed here for future reference, specifically in relation to Osiris and Nysa in Vol. 
I. 
M46 This has become the ritual of Sa‘iy in Hajj, a fact that shows the status of women in Islam. 
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a hillock higher than the land surrounding it."”. The Hadith goes on “Then they 
raised the foundations of the House!*’ (i.e. the Ka‘ba). Ishmael brought the stones 
and Abraham was building” (Al-Bukhariy, 3364, book 60, Hadith 43, Sunnah). 
Note that God said that they raised the foundations which means that they re- 
constructed the building of Adam. 


Likewise, God stated in the Holy Qur’an: “And when Abraham was raising 
the plinth of the House with Ishmael, (he prayed): "Accept this from us, O Lord, 
for You hear and know everything” (Al-Baqara, 2: 127, Awfa trans). In a Hadith 
recounted by Abd Allah Ibn ‘Amr, and compiled by Al-’albaaniy in Da ‘if Al- 
Targhiib “Weak Invitation” (no. 695), that “he built it from five mountains” 
(Dorar). 


2.1.c. gf Skiahim ... Fon ical Snoi 


Tracing varied reconstructions of Al-Ka‘ba after prophet Ibrahim lies 
beyond the scope of this work. However, this section depicts some of them, 
particularly, those that have an archaeological significance. 


It is recounted that whenever a prophet left his home country after the 
destruction of his people, he would go to Makkah to live there till he died. Around 
Al-Ka‘ba are cemeteries of 300 prophets, and between the Yemeni corner and the 
black stone corner in Al-Ka‘ba are cemeteries of 70 prophets, among which the 
cemetery of prophet Isma‘il and his mother Hagar. Those of prophets Noah; Hud, 
Shu‘aib, and SaliH lie between Zamzam well and Maqam Ibrahim. This was all 
mentioned by Al-Hasan Al-BaSriy in his Epistle [1‘-2" century Ah/ 7-8" CE] 
(Al-Kurdiy Al-Mikkiy, Vol. I, p.502). 


It is claimed that ‘Ali Ibn Abi Talib, paternal cousin of prophet Mohamed &, 
said in a Hadith, grouped by Al-BuSairiy in Itahf Al-Khayyirah Al-Maharah 
“Masterpieces of the Skilled Eminent People” (no.2/5), that “after Ibrahim and 
Isma‘il rebuilt Al-Ka‘ba, it was pulled down, then the Amalekites reconstructed it”. 
However, this Hadith has an unknown narrator, Khaled Ibn ‘ararah; hence, it could 
be very weak or even a mere fabricated saying (Dorar). According to Al-Azraqiy 
(2003), Al-Ka‘ba was reconstructed several times after prophet Ibrahim, by the 
Amalekites, then by a tribe of Jurhum (Vol.I., p.109). The Ka‘ba was reconstructed 
several times afterwards, one of which was at the time of Prophet Mohamed &, and 
he shared in its building'** (Kurdiy, 1419, p. 59), which was a complete rebuilding- 
but it lies beyond the focus of this work. 





147 These foundations were detected in the 20" century at the time of extensions, as would be discussed shorty. 
\48 This issue was tackled above when addressing the city of Jeddah in the previous part. 
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Simulation of Quraysh’s 
reconstruction (Kurdiy, 1419 Ah, p.59) 


Another time was under the ruler Abd Allah Ibn Al-Zubair [about 64-65 Ah/ 
683-684]. What is important about his reconstruction of Al-Ka‘ba is that he levelled 
it to the ground, uncovered the original bases laid by Prophet Ibrahim. The 
foundations were similar to camels’ nicks, interwoven like the interwining of 


fingers, and he made 50 men bear witness to this (Al-Azraqiy, 2003, Vol. L., 
p-301). It is to be observed that Al-Azraqiy lived in the 3 century Ah / 9" century 


Simulation of Ibn Al-Zubair’s 
reconstruction (Kurdiy, 1419 Ah, p.59) 


In the 20" century, in 1417 Ah/1996, reparations and renovations were also 
effected under king Fahd of Saudi Arabia. At that time, they sought to check the 
foundations of Al-Ka‘ba. They dug two holes parallel to the walls of Al-Ka‘ba, and 





Pictures of the work in process in Al-Ka‘ba in 1417 Ah/ 1996 (Amin Kurdiy, 1419 Ah, pp.147, 151) 
Stones like camels’ nicks 


they did find the same bases laid down by Prophet Ibrahim, as described by Al- 
Azraqiy, ancient intertwinted stones without paste, like camels’ nicks, as evident 
in the coming photos (Kurdiy, 1419 Ah, pp.59, 151, 152). Hence, the bases laid by 
prophet Ibrahim were witnessed in the first century of Hijra/ 683-4, 7" century CE, 
and in the 20" century CE. These bases are the archaeological proofs of Al- 
Ka‘ba’s ancient stance. 


Moreover, Mirza (2015) addressed the renovations of the sanctuary in the 
year of 1417 Ah, and divulged that they detected a mosaic painting under Al-Ka‘ba, 
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which was provisionally dated'*? to the era of QuSay. They postulated that it might 
have been made by QuSay to commemorate his victory over the tribe of Khuzaa‘ah. 
However, he underlined that it represents Roman elements as evident in the sword, 
which doesn’t look Arabic, neither is the costume of the knight who was portrayed 
along with a vase and a peacock. He attributed it to the fact that QuSay advanced 
to Makkah from the Levant (min: 44:11- min: 46:13, 1:6-1:8). Subsequent 
extensions of the area of the Sanctuary were made under king Abd-Allah, King 
Fahd’s successor, and currently, there is also work in process in the area. However, 
the rest of the reconstructions and innovations lies beyond the focus of this work. 


Al-Kurdiy Al-Mikkiy (2000) claimed that the first one to be called the 
custodian of the holy sanctuaries, Khadim Al-Haramayn, was the sultan Selim 
Khan, one of the Turkish sultans of Al-Othman (Vol. I, pp.502, 520). However, Al- 
Saa‘id (2016) asserted that the first one to use this title was Saladin as inscribed on 
a stone in the Islamic Museum in Al-Quds (Jerusalem) in Palestine, as evident in 
the following photo. 


Inscription mentioning Saladin as Khadim Al- 
Haramayin (587 Ah/ 1191) 


http://www.discoverislamicart.org/datab 
ase_item.php?id=object;ISL;pa;:Mus01;2;ar 











It is to be inferred that the major Islamic sources, the Qur’an and Sunna, 
affirm that both Prophets Adam and Ibrahim lived in Makkah, at least for some 
time. Adam or Adam and Eve built Al-Ka‘ba, circumambulated it, then Noah and 
his people followed their lead. After the deluge and its destruction, Al-Ka‘ba was 
visited by prophets, and we are told that its location was like a clay hill. Thousands 
of years later, Prophet Ibrahim and his son Prophet Isma‘il rebuilt it. Al-Ka‘ba was 
reconstructed several times after prophet Ibrahim; by the Amalekites, then by 
Jurhum. Afterwards, the most prominent ones were: one at the hands of prophet 
Mohamed # and the people of Makkah; another by the ruler Ibn Al-Zubair in the 
first century Ah/ 7" century CE, a third when it was restored under king Fahd in 
1996, in the 20" century, when the historic foundations were witnessed and 
photographed. 


The following section throws more light on the antiquity of Kaba from 
western sources. The forthcoming sections continue the discussion on Al-Ka‘ba, 
its black stone, Maqam Ibrahim, and the allegations of Al-Ka‘ba as a Hindu temple. 
Afterwards, issues relevant to the history and archaeology of Makkah, Zamzam, 
‘Arafaat, Mina, as well as other historical sites are examined. 


M49 Estimation without using carbon dating 
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2.2.She Gntiquity of She ) GO-Ka'bah from the 
Gibbon (1781) specified that: 


the genuine antiquity of the CAABA ascends beyond the Christian 
era; in describing the coast of the Red Sea, the Greek historian 
Diodorus has remarked, between the Thamudites and_the 
Sabaeans, a famous temple, whose superior sanctity was revered 
by all the Arabians; the linen or silken veil, which is annually 
renewed by the Turkish emperor, was first offered by a pious king of 
the Homerites, who reigned seven hundred years before the time of 
Mahomet. A tent, or a cavern, might suffice for the worship of the 
savages, but an edifice of stone and clay has been erected in its place; 
and the art and power of the monarchs of the East have been confined 
to the simplicity of the original model... and the well Zemzen is 
protected by a dome from accidental pollution (ch. 50). 





Diodorus (1935) stated that 


Beyond these regions [of the Nabataeans] there is a level and well- 
watered stretch of land which produces, by reason of springs which 
flow through its whole extent, dog's-tooth grass, lucerne, and lotus as 
tall as a man. ... 


44 Next after these plains as one skirts the coast comes a gulf of 
extraordinary nature. It runs, namely, to a point deep into the land, 
extends in length a distance of some five hundred stades ...[T]he 
inhabitants of the land about the gulf, who are known as Banizomenes, 
find their food by hunting the land animals and eating their meat. And 
a temple has been set up there, which is very holy and exceedingly 
revered by all Arabians. (Vol.II, pp.216.217) 


A number of authors claimed this temple to be the one in Ruwwafa near Tabuk. 
However, Diodorus described it after he ended the discussion on the Nabataeans, 
as indicated by “Beyond these regions”, and also following the consequent areas 
“Tnjext after these plains”, which is the region of Banizomenes; therefore, the 
temple lies after the Nabataean region!”° and its neighboring areas, which rules out 
its being the Ruwwafa temple. Thus, the location should be taken as an approximate 
one; because the Ka‘ba’s supreme stance ignores exact geography. Moreover, some 


150 some contended that Nabataea encompassed the whole of Hijaz. See the parts on the Nabataeans. 
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writers have investigated specific issues in the locations given in Diodorus and 
other ancient geographers and reached the following results which consolidate this 


argument. 


Temple 
archaeological Ruah 





Google maps: Ruwwafa Temple ruins 


Carless (1836) underlined that, in the records of several ancient geographers, 


we detect 


the confusion as regards localities, apparent in all the accounts 
given by them, it is evident they were indebted for the information 
contained in their works to the imperfect reports of travellers, who 
had only seen many parts of the country from a distance, and had 


gained a knowledge of others from the natives: there are some 
places, however, so correctly described that their identity can scarcely 


be doubted. 


He added that “however, imperfect in particualrs, the general description is 
correct” (pp.38-39). This corroborates the author’s viewpoint of a general 
demarcation of the temple. 


Analougously, according to Rood (2018), similar to other Greek authors, 
Diodorus shows space with respect to the passage of the sun. His most common 
treatment of east and west is “at a local level”, for example, to designate the eastern 
or western sections of a construction “(e.g. 13.82.4)”. In this context, the cardinals 
are Clearly utilized relatively, not suggesting “anything like an idea of ‘the East’ or 
‘the West’ as separate regions”. This is especially evident, at a wider scope, in his 
following depiction: 


the Nile wanders from its general path from south to north ... (1.32.2): 
‘now turning towards the east and Arabia, now turning towards the 
west and Libya’. In this part, Diodorus appears to be outlining Arabia 
as an eastern territory and Libya as a western one. Nevertheless, in the 
two instances, they are “relative to the Nile. 
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In this piece, the relative meaning of the words in addition to the intricacy of 
differentiating between ‘east’ and ‘west’ as indicators of directions and as signifiers 
of zones are apparent. 


Rood (2018) further clarified that most substantial for Diodorus’ 
comprehension of space are paragraphs “where the point of orientation for east and 
west is occluded”. Here, these passages show to be employed in rather an 
ambiguous mode. Furthermore, there is an informative “temporal dimension to 
Diodorus’ use of the vague spatial language of eastern and western regions”. This 
language is more customary in the initial pieces of his work, “reflecting the greater 
lack of spatial differentiation in earlier times (which is also matched by their greater 
temporal indeterminacy)”. Moreover, it is more frequently related to the west than 
to the east (pp.31-32,33). In light of the foregoing discussions, and, in sum, we can 
regard his vague description of the temple as quite general to this region, without 
specifying the particular area it is mentioned in. 


In addition, Al-Roubi (n.d.) referred to Ptolemy, and to the Roman historian 
Ammianus Marcellenius [4"-5" century CE]; who, in his history book, in Part 23, 
recorded seven towns in western Arabia. Ptolemy referred to five of these using a 
parallel sequence; thus, it is possible that Ptolemy cited Ammianus. However, 
Ptolemy alluded to the sixth town of Geapolis which was referenced by Ammianus 
in a different location. Moreover, Ammianus did not refer to Macoraba which 
Ptolemy positioned in western Arabia. She clarified that 

[iJnstead Ammianus mentioned the city of Hierapolis’*'. This name 
consists of (Hiera) which means holy, and (polis) which means city 
in Greek and Latin; the correct translation for this name is (the holy 
city). Ammianus located this city in the western part of Arabia. 


Therefore, it is most certainly Makkah (pp.23, 24). 
Marcellinus (1894) described Arabia Felix as having 


47... very many cities both on the coast and inland; many fertile hills 
and valleys. The chief cities are Geapolis, Nascon, Baraba'>”, Nagara, 
Mephra, Taphra, and Dioscurias. And in both seas it possesses several 
islands lying off the coast, which it is not worthwhile to enumerate. 
But the most important of them is Turgana, in which there is said to 


be a magnificent temple of Serapis 





151 There is another city in Egypt by this name also. 
'52 More on this city under the chapter on Magan. 
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48. Beyond the frontier of this nation is the greater Carmania, 
lying on high ground, and stretching to the Indian sea.... (p.338) 


According to Rets6 (2003), the list included in Ammianus’ work is undeniably 
copied from Ptolemy’s Geography, which is referenced due to the intimate 
mercantile relations between the Persian[/Arabian] Gulf and the frankincense 
region (p.515). 


Concerning ‘Geapolis’, Bowersock (2017) stated that Geapolis is, as it 
seems, Hierapolis, which appears to a great extent like the “holy city” or “hiera 
polis” of Makkah. Thus, the reports of Ptolemy and Ammianus assert the existence 
of a pagan sanctuary in this location. This is different from the city called ‘Gaia’, 
which lies north of Hegra or Mada’in SaliH, which is cited by Ptolemy without the 
name metropolis (p.55, note no. 16, p.198). Regarding ‘polis’, as clarified by Perris 
(2017), a polis, in the limited technical meaning of the word, “was a city-state 
within the city-state culture which flourished in archaic and classical Greece and 
survived well into the Roman period”. The Greek term 16A1c had two principal 
areas of meaning, and the notion of the polis was effectually two entities at the 
same time, namely, “‘a large nucleated settlement, i.e., a city’ and ‘an 
institutionalised political community, i.e. a state’; hence, the word ‘city-state’” 
(pp.321-22). With such a portrayal, Makkah is a city-state. 


Another place that should be considered is “Turgana”, based on the 
following causes. First of all, it has the glorious temple of Serapis. As elucidated 
by Ulmer (2009), “Serapis embodied Osiris” and “in Ptolemic Egypt we encounter 
the dual nature of gods, as gods of the Greeks and gods of the Egyptians: Serapis 
was and remained the form attributed to Osiris in Memphis” (footnote 72, p. 232, 
p.234)'*°. Moreover, in the description of Ammianus, and considering the 
geography depicted, Caramania is near Makkah, and beyond its borders, as would 
be discussed also in relation to Pliny, in the subsection on the borders of the 
Minaeans, in the chapter on Makan. We can observe in the quote above that 
Ammianus mentioned frontiers, and Turgana is an island which might entail that 
he went further than its marine boundaries to the inland part of Makkah, which lies 
near to Caramania, if the location is to the west. 


Nonetheless, Heylin (1652) highlighted that “Serapias, by Ammianus 
Marcellinus called Turgana, [is] famed for a temple of Serapis, the Egyptian Idol” 
(p.107). The following map shows that Serapias was said to be situated on the 
eastern coast of Arabia in Ptolemic maps. Stiehl (1963) averred that the island is 
located “along the coast of Oman- before it curves northwest toward the Persian 


153 The intimate link between Osiris and Makkah is discussed throughout this book. 
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Gulf” as delimited by ancient geographers. It is mentioned by Stephanus and in The 
Periplus, in addition to Ptolemy (p.21). 


http://www.columbia.edu/itc/mealac/pritchett/ 
OOmaplinks/mughal/ruscelli1574/asia06se.jpg 








Serapis in the map of Ptolemy is in eastern 
Arabia 





Nevertheless, we have the right to doubt its equation with Turgana and its 
location; since Ammianus didn’t situate it properly, 1.e., it could be rather on the 
western coast. We could have here an argument parallel to that of the Diodorus 
temple above. This is substantiated by the above discussion, and we have seen 
earlier that classical geographers had very general descriptions, relying on 
unprofessional narrators. This is also corroborated by his language, which shows 
that he was not certain about its location, as indicated by “there is said to be”. 
Moreover, in Al-Silaah wa-l‘uddah fi-Tariikh Bandar Jeddah, there is a report by 
Jar Allah Ibn Fahd stating that Jeddah was an island (pp.33, 34). 


Ibn Fahd (2001), 10" century Ah/ 16" century CE, in his depiction of the 
antiquity of Jeddah, in Husn Al-Qura, divulged that it was built by the Persians 
who encircled it with a great wall, being then a peninsula (pp.28, 29, 30). In this 
case, it should be Jeddah, Al-Balad, or rather an island near it, under the region of 
Jeddah, and the reference then points to the temple of Makkah in its area. We have 
seen earlier that Jeddah was called by the Hindus the Beddeo-regia, or the town of 
“the Holy and royal Buddha”, which is very much similar to the designation Al- 
Balad. 


Moreover, in his notes on The Perilplus, Schoff (1912) mentioned that 
Pausanias (VI, 26) peculiarly mistook this island with the Seres, following his 
portrayal of the Chinese silk culture (p.146). According to Pauanians (1918): 


[8] ... Seria is known to be an island lying in a recess of the Red 
Sea. 


[9] But I have heard that it is not the Red Sea, but a river called Ser!**, 
that makes this island, just as in Egypt the Delta is surrounded by 
the Nile and by no sea. Such another island is Seria said to be. 
These Seres themselves are of Aethiopian race, as are the inhabitants 
of the neighboring islands, Abasa and Sacaea. Some say, however, 
that they are not Ethiopians but a mongrel race of Scythians and 
Indians. (Perseus: Pauanians) 


154 This is the Masira Channel (Periplus, notes, p.146). 
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It is enough at this point to challenge the eastern location of Turgana, and to state 
that this temple is most likely the Makkan temple in the southwest. However, more 
archeological and textual evidence is still needed to prove the connection between 
Turgana, Seres, and Serapis, or Turgana and the west coast. 


Al-Roubi (n.d.) also alluded to Photius who cited, in his Bibliotheque, 
Nonnossus in one of his missing works (p. 43). Photius quoted Nonnossus who 
stated that 


most of the Saracens, those who live in Phoenicon as well as beyond 
it and the Taurenian mountains have a sacred meeting-place 
consecrated to one of the gods, where they assemble twice a year. One 
of these meetings lasts a whole month, almost to the middle of spring, 
when the sun enters Taurus; the other lasts two months, and is held 
after the summer solstice. During these meetings complete peace 
prevails, not only amongst themselves, but also with all the natives; 
even the animals are at peace both with themselves and with human 
beings. Other strange, more or less fabulous information is also given. 
(Freeze, 1920, pp.18-19) 


Al-Roubi (n.d.) underlined that this sanctuary is that of Makkah; because the 
allegation asserts that “the Taurenian mountains ought to be Tayyi mountain and 
since Tayyi is located in Najd Heights”, this signifies that Hejaz and the Ka'ba are 
amid the domains situated beyond these mountains. This backs up the thesis that 
this sanctuary is certainly the Ka'ba at Makkah. 


Moreover, [t]he hajj season to the sanctuary persists for three months “(two 
months for Hajj: Dhu!* Al-Qi'da and Dhu al-Hijjah, and Rajab for Umrah)”. 
Furthermore, the sanctuary to which miscellaneous peoples of the region went, 
resided in Ihram in the course of their stay, and lingered peacefully should 
definitely be the very same Ka'ba at Makkah. Epiphanius’ allusion to “the month 
of Aggathalbaeitb (Hijjat al-bayt)” probably signifies Al-Ka'ba at Makkah “where 
Hajj can be performed within specified days from the month of Dhu Al-Hijjah”. 
Furthermore, Al-Roubi (n.d.) affirmed that Epiphanius’ month of Aggathalbaeitb 
“(Hijjat al-bayt)”’ likewise implies the presence of a northern pilgrimage base 
(p.44, 45). 


According to Epiphanius (2013) in his Panarion: 


[H]e [Christ] was baptized on the twelfth of the Egyptian month 
Athyr, the eighth of the Greek month of Dius, the sixth of third Choiak 
in the Salaminian, or Constantian calendar, the sixteenth of 


155 See more on the linguistic reconstruction of Dhu, the chapter on Makan, p.861. 
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Apogonicus in the Paphian, the twenty-second of Angalthabaith in 
the Arabian... (p.56) 


This certainly refers to the month of THi-l-Hijjah, when Hajju-l-Bayt is conducted. 
It could be also pronounced as /Hajjata-l-baita/. Therefore, the /n/ is superfluous, 
due to the writer’s misperception of the word, and /h/ and /I/ are metathesized. 
Another reconstruction could be Hajj ha-lbayt, i.e., the Hajj of this Bayt, where 
/ha/, according to Al-Mu ‘jam Al-wasiiT lexicon is a demonstrative in Arabic, with 
some letters also transposed. 


2.3. Ka bah Cited by “Western Cuthow 


Velikovsky (n.d.) asserted that “Ka‘aba, the holy spot in Mecca, was a 
sanctuary long before the time of Mohammed” (Varchive/The “Great and Terrible 
Wilderness’). Likewise, Burchhardt (1829) mentioned that Al-Ka‘aba existed 
before prophet Mohamed, and “Kaaba was regarded as a sacred object and visited 
with religious veneration by persons who performed the Tawaf’, but there were 
idols in it (Vol. I, pp.177-78). Furthermore, Karim et al. (2013) grouped different 
opinions on the issue as follows. First, John Reynell Morell agreed with the above 
discussion, stating that traditionally, “Mecca was a holy city long before 
Mohammed”, and that Diodorus siculus, like agatharcides, narrated that in a place 
not distant from the Red Sea, between the nation of the Sabeans and of the 
Thamudites there was a famed temple, revered all through Arabia. 


Likewise, Karim et al. alluded to Andrew Crichton as saying that “the 
antiquity of the Kaaba is unquestionable; for its origin ascends far beyond the 
beginning of the Christian era”. The text in Diodorus depicts it as sanctified by 
“ALL THE ARABIANS”. They also cited the American Charles Augustus 
Goodrich, an author and Congregational minister (n.p.). Goodrich (1834) stated 
that “Caaba ... its high antiquity cannot be disputed; and the most probable 
account is that it was built and used for religious purposes by some of the early 
patriarchs”. Pocoke mentioned that it was dressed by linen or silken cover by the 
King of the Hamyarites, seven hundred years prior to Mahomet (pp.124) 


Karim et al. (2013) further avowed that, according to Encyclopedia 
Britannica, or, A Dictionary of Arts, sciences and Miscellaneous Literature, “the 
nation in every age has bowed to the religion as well as to the language, of 
Mecca. The genuine antiquity of the Caaba extends beyond the Christian era”. 
Another writer is Glasse in The New Encyclopedia of Islam, where he pointed out 
that Ptolmey, who lived in the second century referenced Mecca, under the name 
of ‘Makoraba’, which may signify a temple, or ‘Mecca of the Arabs’. Finally, Paul 
Wheatley agreed with Glasse, stating that Ptolemy’s Macoraba dominated trade in 
Hijaz. He expounded that long prior to the epoch of Muhammad, Al- Ka‘ba had 
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been a pivotal sanctuary of a number of clans (Karim et al., 2013). All of these 
classical writers would be examined throughout this work. 


Meri (2005) underlined that in Pre-Islamic eras, the Ka‘ba was “a shrine and 
a sacred space (haram)’. It was visited by Arab tribes and other callers to pay 
respect to the local idols (p.429). Furthermore, Busse'”® (1988) highlighted that in 
ancient times, both Palestine and Hijaz were in reciprocated interaction. They were 
linked by the renowned incense road'*’; whose terminal was in Gaza, northward. It 
also covered the area from Hijaz till the Southern Arabian coast. Not only were 
goods transported, but ideas as well. This could be discerned in “the religious 
history of Palestine and Hidjaz, particularly in the history of the Kaaba”. In pre- 
Islamic eras, this sanctuary appears to have been impacted from the south, which 
is revealed in the records of the advent of Tubba‘ to Makkah and his ornamenting 
of Kaaba. 


Busse (1988) also professed that when Mohamed was still young, Quraysh 
shaped Kaaba in the likeness of a Syrian construction. He asserted that, because it 
was a temple of a Semitic religion, the Kaaba had similar attributes to the sanctuary 
of the Jews, as can simply be envisaged. This misinformed researchers such as R. 
Dozy in the mid of the nineteenth century, and made him infer that the creators of 
the Kaaba were Israelites who had been banished from Palestine in biblical epochs. 
Furtheremore, “on the basis of certain features of its architecture, a Christian 
origin has recently been claimed by G. Luling” (p.236) 


Similarites could indeed have been present. However, from what is known 
about ancient Arab tribes, they took pride in their heritage and defended it 
ferociously. Therefore, the property of the sanctuary could have never been in 
foreign hands, as is attested in Arabic chronicles. Though it should be asserted that 
both the Isma‘ilites and the Israelites are the sons of Prophet Ibrahim; yet, the 
dominance and administration of Kaaba was always in Arabs’ hands, as verified in 
their chronicles. Furthermore, as a metropolitan city, Makkah must have harbored 
different religions and nationalities, as had been the case during the time of prophet 
Mohamed #%, and even before him, when the city included Jews, Christians and 
idolators, as attested in Hadiths and historical accounts. 


Moreover, Hadiths of prophet Mohamed *% state that the wood which was 
used in the construction of Al-Ka‘ba, when the prophet = was young, was taken 
from a Roman ship, or rather a ship coming from the land of the Romans, and 
heading for Abyssinia. The Roman carpenter who was on board the ship helped in 


rebuilding Al-Ka‘ba. This was stated in a correct Hadith narrated by Ibn Al-Tufayil, 





156 Though Busse depicted many similarities between the two religions; he attributed them to the influence of 
Judaism on Muslim scholars, and the purposeful copying of such scholars of Jewsih texts, as illustrated by Abu 
Mounes (2012). Thus, she described him as “selective” in depicting Islamic views of Jerusalem (p.112). 

‘57 See more under trade routes in the chapters on Punt and Makan in Vol. II. 
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and collected by ATH-THahabiy in Tariikh Al-Islam “The History of Islam’’, no. 
1/75; and in Majma‘ Az-Zawaa’id, no. 3/292. In Ibn Hajar’s [Saabah, no. 1/137, 
the one who built the Ka‘ba for Quraysh was cited as a Roman called Baquum, 
from the wrecked ship. Another Hadith, in ‘Umdat At-Tafsiir, no. 1/182, alludes to 
the same incident, wherein a Coptic builder who lived in Makkah was consulted 
about its construction (Dorar)'°*®. Hence, foreign influences could have been 
introduced to the sanctuary by these Roman and the Coptic carpenters; if they were 
not the same person. However, the administration of the sanctuary was definitely 
Arabic, as corroborated in the ancient chronicles of Makkah, and as would be 
further investigated in the second volume. 


Finally, Busse (1988) provided some common similarities between these 
religions, which serve as asuitable conclusion to this section, as there are in line 
with the above discussions. He elucidated that Adam made his initial sacrifice on 
the place on which Abraham afterwards was on the verge of slaying his son and the 
very same place where Solomon erected the Temple. In addition, in a similar 
fashion, “Adam worshipped God in a tent which was the predecessor of the 
Kaaba”. It is noteworthy that the Temple and Kaaba equally had “predecessors in 
the shape of tents which were in due course replaced by solid structures”. Busse 
added that in the Jewish belief, the priests were ‘barefooted’ when managing the 
Temple due to the attendance of ‘Shekhinah’. After the rebuilding of the Kaaba by 
Quraysh, the Qurashites maintained a similar practice (pp.239-240). 


It is to be deduced that varied western scholars, geographers and historians 
testified that Al-Ka‘ba is an ancient pre-Islamic sanctuary. This concurs with the 
ancient archaeological findings revealed in and around its environs. 


24.She Black Stone of U-Ka ha 
2.4.1. Solow of the Black Stone [Sofamic “View! 


Dr Saad Al- Naggaar (n.d.) wrote an article ‘Al-Hajar Al-Aswad .. Tariikh 
wa AHkaam’, “The Black Stone: History and Principles”. He stated that it is 
located to the east of the second Yemeni corner in Al-Ka‘ba, which is in its 
southeastern part, rising 1,50 m from the floor of Haram (n.p.). Amin Kurdi (1417 
Ah) revealed that the black stone was first shielded by silver at the hands of the 
ruler Abd Allah Ibn Al-Zubair (who ruled after the 4 princes of believers) in the 1* 
century Ah (p.116). Al- Naggaar (n.d.) added that Muslims can kiss it, following 
what Prophet Mohamed did; but not worship it. In order to perform Hajj or Omra 
rituals, Muslims should start by the Black stone, either contacting it, or pointing or 
waving to it, and should proceed for one whole circle till the next contact (n.p.). 


158 These Hadith are taken from the Dorar website, the Arabic version, and are translated by the author. 
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It is contended that the black stone was taken and hidden in Zamzam well by 
the Jurhumites, who lived with Isma‘il and ruled after him!*’, before they were 
expelled from Makkah by Khuzaa‘ah, another tribe. But being witnessed by a 
woman from Khuzaa‘ah tribe, she told her people about the stone and it was 
regained to Al- Ka‘ba once more. Tubba‘, the Himyarite king also is said to have 
attempted to rib it off Al-Ka‘ba, but he reconsidered the whole matter and feared 
it. Before God’s revelation to him, Prophet Mohamed * shared in rebuilding Al- 
Ka‘ba and put the stone himself, as his people chose him to carry the stone, and 
place it. He put it in his cloak making every representative head of a tribe hold a 
corner of his cloak, then he took it himself and positioned it there (Al-Naggaar, 
n.d.). 


Throughout history, a number of attempts were made either to steal the black 
stone or to break it; and some succeded in smashing it, but it was always repaired. 
Qarmatians invaded Makkah in the 4" century Ah, stole it and kept it for 22 years, 
but, finally, it was regained to the sanctuary in 339 Ah/950 CE. Currently, it is not 
only one stone; it is 8 pieces, the biggest of which is in the size of a date. Some 
contended the pieces to be 15, and that the hidden parts are covered by paste. In 
1351 Ah/1932 CE, a piece of the stone was broken, but it was placed back by King 
Abd-Al-Aziz (Al-Naggaar, n.d.). In 2016, it was also glued by a certain 
composition (Al-Harbi, 2016), as can be seen in the photo. Lately, The General 
Presidency of The Two Holy Mosques Affairs published a new photo of the black 


Photo of the black stone 
(Al-Harbi, 2016) 
black stone, using the technology of Focus Stak Panorama; whereby different 


photos are grouped with different resolutions, till a clearer photo is produced 
(@ReasahAlharmain, 2021, May 3). 
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The Black stone in Islamic tradition is a heavenly stone as mentioned in an 
authentic Hadith, narrated by Anas Ibn Malik, and grouped by Al-Albaaniy in 
SaHiH Al- Jami‘, “The Authentic Collection” as a correct Hadith, no 3175 
(Dorar). Al-Azragiy (2003) cited a number of sayings of prophet Mohamed 
affirming that this stone is a heavenly one; that it descended from heaven; and that 
it is from paradise (Vol.I, pp.443, 444). This has been verified by some modern 
western researchers, as discussed in the following section. 


459 Check Vol. II for more on their history. 
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According to Calmet’s Dictionary (1812), under ‘Bethel’ entry: 


The Rabbins tell us, that the stone on which Jacob rested his head at 
Bethel, was put into the sanctuary of that temple, which was built after 
the return from the Babylonish captivity; that the ark of the covenant 
was placed on this stone; and that long after the ruin of the temple, the 
Jews had a custom of lamenting their calamities upon it. The 
Mahometans believe their temple of Mecca to be founded on this very 
stone; and have a great veneration for it. (Vol. I, n.d.) 


Unfortunately, this piece of information was not verified in any Islamic Sunna 
book, to the knowledge of the reasearcher. However, according to Shia books, 
Imam Bagir Ibn Al-Hussein mentioned that three stones have descended from 
heaven, Maqaam Ibrahim, Al-Ka’ba stone, and the Israelite stone (Al-Tubrusiy, 
2005, Vol.1/ 203, p.84). Nevertheless, the above quote is true regarding Muslims’ 
veneration of the black stone; since they DO NOT worship it!; otherwise, they 
would be idolaters. 


Golia (2015) referred to Edward Sale who lived for 25 years in Arabia in the 
18" century. He was the first to render the Qur’an into English in 1734, and to state 
that the black stone came to the Earth with Adam and that what is amazing about 
it is that “it floats in water” (n.d.). Likewise, Paul Partsch who worked for several 
years as “keeper of minerals in the Imperial Museum in Vienna” underscored that 
he was confident from the depictions offered to him, regarding the black stone, that 
it was definitely a meteorite (Fletcher, 1894, pp.18-19). Farrington (1900) 
highlighted that it is doubtlessly a meteorite; his reasons being that this is supported 
by tradition. Moreover, it is portrayed by travellers as a black colored stone, with 
“basaltic character’, and these characteristics agree precisely with the attributes of 
meteoritic stones (p.200). 


Hitti (1970) claimed that up to his time (in the thirties of the previous 
century), only 15 European Christians could penetrate to the holy Cities (p.118). 
Likewise, Bevan et al (2002) noted that, in the 19" and 20" centuries, different 
western travellers went to Makkah, some of whom in disguise and they had first- 
hand contact with the black stone. People became much more interested in the issue 
in 1938 when Khan revisited the topic of its being a meteorite. In 1980, Elsebeth 
Thomsen, from Copenhagen University, proposed that it is “glass from meteorite 
impact crater” (pp.14-15). 


160 See the next section. 
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Furthermore, it was enlisted as a meteorite in “the Prior-Hey Catalogue of 
Meteorites”. Nevertheless, Dietz and Mc Hone (1974a) ruled out this proposition 
(p.334). Instead, Dietz and Mc Hone (1974b) contended that it is an agate (p.173). 
According to Thomsen (1980), in scientific studies, the black stone was deemed as 
“lava, basalt, or meteorite”. Moreover, the “lava” and “basalt” hypotheses seem to 
be ungrounded; neither is Dietz and Mc Hone’s theory of an agate; since agate does 
not float in water, a meteorite also does not float or fragment into pieces. She 
considered a meteoritic theory more plausible. She claimed that, in Al-Rub‘ Al- 
Khali, there is “meteorite impact craters” called Wabar, at about 1100 km from 
Makkah, which could be the source of this stone (pp.88-89). 


Axon (1982) reviewed some of the studies written on the black stone’s 
composition, including the abovementioned ones, and he reached the following 
conclusion. The substance of the Black Stone of the Ka'ba “remains unknown, 
indeed an accurate and reliable account of its external features is not really 
available”. He added that the ultimately convincing portrayal and documentation 
of the stone should rest upon an appropriate examination of its substance by 
advanced methods. Lewis (1997) also agreed that the black stone could be a 
meteorite (p.324). Recently, under the title “Black Stone of Mecca Revealed to be 
a Meteorite”, Reneke (2015)'*! presented the following study of a team of 
geologists from Oxford University. Anthony Hampton and his co-workers were 
faced with difficulties in studying the stone, namely, it may not be analyzed or 
pieces obtained from it. 


Nevertheless, they could take “local samples of sand ... from a 2 km radius 
from the emplacement of the stone, which revealed its first clues”. They detected 
significant amounts of iridium, a metal which is discovered in meteorites “with an 
abundance much higher than its average abundance in the Earth’s 
crust’. Moreover, they discovered “many shatter cones”, an infrequent geological 
trait that is solely identified to be created in “the bedrock beneath meteorite impact 
craters or underground nuclear explosions” (Reneke, 2015, n.p.). 

“Multiple evidence of shatter cones near Mecca prove that 


local rock formations 
in the surrounding area have been subjected to extreme 


shock and pressures” (Reneke, 2015) 
http://www.davidreneke.com/black-stone-of-mecca-revealed-to-be- 
a-meteorite/ 








Hence, the Islamic belief that the black stone has come from heaven was 
validated by a few western scientific studies. Nevertheless, other researches, like 


‘61 The topic was removed from the site. A similar article is presented by Bryan Hill (2020), The Kaaba Black 
Stone: A Holy Stone from Outer Space? The Kaaba Black Stone: A Holy Stone from Outer Space? | Ancient 
Origins (ancient-origins.net) 
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Dietz and Mc Hone (1974), don’t agree with such premises; therefore, more studies 
could illuminate this topic. 


24.3. She Claim of “Wowhipping the Black Stone 


Many writers made false claims about Al- Ka‘ba and the black stone, these 
would be discussed briefly in this subsection. Gonino (1887) stated that “this 
temple, and the Black Stone, are the only two objects of worship which have 
survived the Arab heavenly host, and which Mohammed, that greatest of 
iconoclasts, dared not destroy” (p.113). Similarly, Dussaud (1959) alleged that the 
black stone was the symbol of Allaah in Pre-Islamic eras, and that Prophet 
Mohamed # couldn’t break it with the other idols for this reason (p.133). 
Regrettably, many western writers make fallacious claims about worshipping the 
Ka‘ba and the black stone, which are absolutely ungrounded in Islam, as would be 
clarified in this subsection. 


The second Amir/prince of believers Omar Ibn Al-KhaTTaab, ®@@, is 
recorded to have said while kissing the black stone “I know that you are useless, 
you can’t benefit me or harm me, but I’d only kiss you following our prophet *” 
(SaHiH Al-Bukhariy, no. 1597, Dorar). Hence, Muslims touch or kiss this stone as 
a sign of reverence, not worship. Muslims do not worship Al- Ka‘ba either, and if 
anyone is reported to have worshipped any other deity than God, he would be 
Mushrik or Pantheists; hence, expelled from God’s mercy. The misconception of 
stone worship seems to be reminiscent of older cults, as would be discussed here 
and in the following section. 


The word stone in Arabic is ‘Hajar’. According to Kadar (2013), Hajar is a 
Sabaean god that is equated with or represents Mercury. It was found once in a 
Thamudic inscription in the name “bin Hajar”. The name “‘Abd Hajar’ reveals that 
it was worshipped till the advent of Islam, as evident in the name of “‘Abd AI- 
Hajar” from Bani Al-Harith, which Prophet Mohamed changed into “‘Abd-Allah”. 
Kadar purported that the Black Stone was revered in pre-Islamic eras, that the 
people of Makkah venerated it, and its worship was widespread in the region (n.p.). 
According to Al-Kalbiy (1924), Arabs used to carry stones from Al-Haram for 
veneration when they travelled (p.6). However, the worship of the black stone prior 
to Islam is denied by many scholars. 


The allegation that the black stone was worshipped is reminiscent of other 
older cultures and cults. Gonino (1887) reviewed the cult of worshipping stones as 
follows: 


Aerolite worship ... is not confined to Arabia. The primitive emblem 
of Bonus Deus, Bona Dea, among the ancient Italians was a round 
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stone, which with their descendants has dwindled down to, "buona 
donna," a sign-board representing a headless woman. A black stone, 
said to have fallen from heaven, is worshipped at Jagannath; the cone 
and triangle were reverenced in some parts of India, the pyramid in 
Egypt and Mexico, whilst in Greece cones of terra cotta were held in 
high esteem. (p.113) 


In Sumeria, this cult was evident too; the coming section examines this further in 
relation to its origin in Sumeria. 


Litholatry was practiced in Sumeria, as evident from their texts. The 
inscriptions in Sumerian cuneiforms are of literary nature, e.g., Gilgamish, 
Creation, etc. The stories told in these texts replete with gods, goddesses, and 
supernatural elements. But, basically, “Kabta”, the god of bricks, who constructs 
and sets the foundation of houses (Probert Encyclopedia) would be mentioned here. 
According to Mark (2011la), “KABTA (is) - The Sumerian god of pickaxes, 
construction and bricks, brother of Mushdamma (god of foundations and buildings) 
and one of the many sons of Ninhursag” (n.d.). Hence, in Sumerian myths, Kabta 
“is the god of bricks, he is the god who lays foundations and builds houses” (Other 
gods). It was also mentioned as the god of workmen (mythologydictionary). 
Furthermore, Coutler and Turner (2013) cited the name as “Kabta (Sumer) the god 
of bricks”. He was made “in charge of the pickaxe (created by Enlil) and the 
moulding of bricks” (n.p.). 


From the Sumerian tablets, we learn that the god Enki “turns to the pickax 
and the brickmold, and appoints the brick-god Kabta in charge. He then directs 
the building implement gugun, lays foundations and builds houses, and places them 
under the charge of Mushdamma, the "great builder of Enlil"” (Kramer, 1961, 
p.61). However, Kynard (2015) claimed that “Kabta is often confused with Kulla, 
the brick-god, in literature, probably due to a misreading from 'Enki and the World 
Order' by Samuel Noah Kramer, published in his work “Sumerian Mythology” 
(p.53). Yet, some state that it is another name for it, the following excerpts validate 
this: 


Kabta - Dictionary Of gods and goddess Reference Index 
God of bricks Mesopotamia/Sumeria 


Kabta - The Probert E-Text Encyclopaedia. 
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In Sumerian mythology, Kabta is the god of bricks, he is the god who 
lays foundations and builds houses. (Kabta. Biblia Todo) 


Kynard (2015) elucidated that 


Kabta, inscribed “kab-ta, ‘ka-ab-ta, ‘TA-gu-nii, or later ‘TA X MI, 
was a rather obscure Mesopotamian deity who appears in texts and 
seals of the second and first millennium B.C. He is frequently paired 
with Ninsi’anna, the “Red Lady of the Heavens” or Venus star, who 
immediately follows him on the Weidner god-list. 


He added that Kabta was initially “attested during the Ur III period, sometimes 
under the Sumerian name Mahdianna, inscribed ‘mah-di-an-na, the “Lofty one of 
heaven”. He clarified this as being the reason for its coupling with ““‘IStar (of) the 
star” (Ninsi’anna)”. Regrettably, owing to a gap in “the god-list An = Anum, 
further elucidation is unavailable and even the god’s gender is uncertain”. The cult 
of Kabta persisted in Babylonian in different forms such as “Nur-Kabta, Amat- 
Kabta, Kabta-nasir and Su-Kabta” (pp.52, 53). 


As a result of the former exposition, could Kabta or “ka-ab-ta” be the Ka‘ba/ 
ka‘bata?! According to Kiuwarax (2008), Assyrian doesn’t have /‘/ or ‘ayn’ in its 
phonological system. Therefore, they change it at the beginning of words to /a/; so 
/‘ayn/ is pronounced /ayn/, and in the middle of words like in /zara‘a/'©, it becomes 
/zara/ ‘to plant’ (n.p.). However, in an interview with Dr Qubaisiy, professor of 
Semitic languages, he asserted that western translators neglected the /‘ayn/ 
sound/letter completely, though it was present in Akkadian. 


Qubaisiy also referred to Israel Wilfinson who, in his book Tariikh Allughaat 
Al-Saamiyyah, “History of Semitic Languages”, admitted such a fact in the 
inscription of Nazan, father of Naram sin, of /‘arab makan/ “Arabs of Mak(g)an’, 
and Littimann who revised his book did not deny it (Khleif, 2007). Indeed, by 
examining Tariikh Allughaat Al-Saamiyyah, this fact is apparent in the translation 
of different inscriptions, like that of KImito; Tibnith king of Sayda, Ishmin Azar, 
and Rabat Tibnit, where Wilfinson (1929) transliterated them in Arabic using the 
/*/'© ag in “Sala, ba‘l, ‘amadu, zar‘, ‘ushturut, ‘abd”, etc. However, in the lexicon 
at the end of his book, he transliterated some words in Assyrian/Babylonian with 
or without the /‘/ like /‘ashr/ as /‘ashru/ [ten]; /‘aqrab/ as /‘aqrabu/ [scorpion]; but 
/‘inab/ as /’inabu/ [grapes], and /‘ayn/ as /aynu/ [eyes] (Wilfinson, 1929, pp. 63, 
64, 65, 68, 74, 290). This may entail that both forms were used, or the /‘/ occurred 
with some words only. 


'62 The article is in Arabic; thus, the translation and the transcription are made by the researcher. 
'63 Transcription and translation are by the researcher. 
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In a discussion of a relevant topic, Dr Al-Khammaash (n.d.), professor of 
Semitic languages in the University of King ‘Abd-Al-Aziz in Jeddah, addresssed 
the relationhip between the names in Sumerian and Akkadian myths and real 
names; geographical, and otherwise. He also tackled the issue of the names in the 
Qur’an and the bible, and in reality, like Aden, in southern Arabia, and the paradise 
of Eden. He further stated that in these mythologies, we have “Tiamet’ which is a 
goddess, while it is actually a geographical site to the west of Arabia, i.e., Tihama 
(n.p.). Tiamit'®* was mentioned without the /h/ sound. Was it simply because the 
/h/ was not present in the Akkadian and Sumerian phonological systems or the 
translators thought it to be so? 


‘Abd Al-Aziz (2009) referred to Patrick Rayan, a specialist in Sumerian, who 
refuted the differences between Arabic and Sumerian. He re-added some ancient 
Sumerian sounds as the /h/, for “the /h/ is present in Sumerian as in Arabic, but the 
translators erred there and made Sumerian without the /h/ sound”. The most 
important fact here is that /h/ and /‘/ do not exist in the translated texts, where the 
latter appears as (a,e,1); though these sounds exit in Sumerian (n.p). Hence, Tihama 
is cited as a clear example of changing a geographical site into a goddess, and of 
deleting /h/. Likewise, the Kabta could be the Ka‘ba, phonetically /al-Ka‘bata/ or 
/ka‘bah/, with or without /h/ and /tu-ta-ti/ case terminations. It is built of bricks and 
has the black stone, which is sacred. Thus, it could be the god of bricks for the 
Sumerians, and after addding the /*/, it becomes /Ka‘bata/, the /ta/ at the end may 
refer to the case, 1.e., the accusative; therefore, Kaabta is a likely candidate of Al- 
Ka‘bah. 


Moreover, its conjunction with Mahdiana from heaven, in “Mahdiana = 
Kabta, IStar (as a) planet”, (oracc.museum), reveals its relation to God or to Prophet 
Ibrahim, the lofty one, before altering the worship of God into idolatery. Kaabta 
represents bricks as it was actually built from bricks, because Prophets Ibrahim and 
Isma‘il took its stones from the mountains. Thus, it may be proposed that this 
sanctuary had such reverence in Sumerian literature, being built by Prophet 
Ibrahim. 


These last sections attempted to reveal the status of the black stone in Islamic 
culture; from western perspective, and with some insights from the Sumerian 
tradition. The following chapter would discuss another stone in the sanctuary area, 
that of Maqaam Ibrahim. 





164 Tihama is one of the names of Makkah as stated in Part I. 
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Chapter Shree 


Naam Shrahim 


Chapter Shree 
8. Magaim Sbrahim (Grahams Standing Stone) 


3.1.Gn Outline 


Pic of Maqam Ibrahim 








https://www.alarabiya.net/ar/saudi-today/2017/01/24/-048 
ApSil-aic pial ysl ple Aad 


According to Abd-Allah Ibn ‘Amr, prophet Mohamed * said in a Hadith 
cited by Al-Albaaniy as a correct one (no.1633) in SaHih Al-Jami‘, “The Authentic 
Collection”, that “both the corner of Al-Ka‘ba and Maqaam Ibrahim are two rubies 
from paradise” (Dorar). This Maqaam is a stone beside Al-Ka‘ba that was used by 
Prophet Ibrahim to stand upon, in the process of Ka‘ba’s construction, to place 
stones on top of the sanctuary, to elevate it beyond his actual height. It bears his 
footprints, as he used to stand on it for long, being an old man then. The historian 
Ba Salamah stated that its dimesions, length, width and height, are 50 cm * 50 cm 
* 50 cm. He added that people used to wipe the footprints with Zamzam water till 
the shape of his feet was partly erased or worn; hence, it was covered to save it 
from further damage (Maqaam Ibrahim). 


Al-Hashimiy, the researcher in the history of the two holy cities, stated that 
this was accomplished under King Faisal in 1387 Ah/ 1967 CE, where a crytal 
enclosure with a copper cover above it was used to guard it (Harbi, 2017). Lately, 
The General Presidency of The Two Holy Mosques Affairs utilized a highly 
efficient technological technique in photographing the maqam, where the footprints 
of Prophet Ibrahim appear clearly, as evident in the following photo. 


Jale 54 on Twitter: " Gass lis sisi Gye yall sph Auld 
«pp gual LG Grraly Are g 5 yalt_y gues a Dull ayle~ asl al 








adbeall ale aut! ys) Lind aad ly peel 68 jeley Cue -. 
https://t.co/rxfqXev2qi" / Twitter 











God ordered Muslims to make the place, where prophet Ibrahim used to 
stand before Al-Ka‘ba, a praying place: “Make the standing spot of Ibrahim a 
praying place” (Al-Baqara, 2: 125). In the long Hadith that was cited earlier from 
SaHiHf Al-Bukhariy, narrated by Ibn ‘Abbaas, the story of Al-Ka‘ba is recounted: 


... The Prophet (#) added, "Then they raised the foundations of the 
House (i.e. the Ka‘ba). Ishmael brought the stones and Abraham was 
building, and when the walls became high, Ishmael brought this stone 
and put it for Abraham who stood over it and carried on building, 
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while Ishmael was handing him the stones, and both of them were 
saying, 'O our Lord! Accept (this service) from us, Verily, You are the 
All-Hearing, the All-Knowing.' ... (2.127). (SaHiH Al-Bukhari 3364, 
Sunnah) 


Prophet Ibrahim used to move this standing stone around the House till its 
completion, then, finally, he called upon his people to pray. 


The copper cover 


http://www.alharamain.gov.sa/index.cfm?do=cms.c 
onarticle&contentid=4076&categoryid=998 











The Maqaam used to be next to Al-Ka‘ba ever since pre-Islamic eras, and it 
remained as such at the time of the prophet * and his follower Abi Bakr'® (Al- 
’Azraqiy, 2003, pp. 536-37). However, during the reign of Omar'®, the second 
Prince of believers, it was carried away by torrents; then he placed it in its original 
place, where Prophet Ibrahim finally positioned it. Omar consulted the companions 
for this matter, and one of them, Al-MuTTalib Al-Sahmiy, already knew the 
measurements and the distance between Al-Ka‘ba and the Maqaam by old threads 
he used for this particular purpose. Therefore, Omar fixed it in this place, as 
mentioned by Al-’Azraqty (2003, pp. 536-37). 


Al-Yamaantiy (1417 Ah) cited different opinions on this issue. He referred 
to some chroniclers maintaining that it was Omar who fixed it in its original place 
by threads kept inside Al-Ka‘bah; while the Maqaam was not there at the time of 
the prophet, where it stood adhesive to Al-Ka‘ba. What validates one of these 
opinions as correct is an authentic Hadith by ‘Aisha, may God be pleased with her, 
that “it stood adhesive to Al-Ka‘ba, then it was delayed to its current position by 
Omar” (pp.52-74). The matter is controversial, but it was only moved few meters. 
However, it remained in its very same position near Al-Ka‘ba, and it has become 
one of its signs, as God Almighty stated in his holy book “In it (the sacred House 
or Sanctuary) are clear signs, and Maqaam Ibrahiim” (Aal ‘Imraan, 3: 97). The 
interpretation is that Maqaam Ibrahim is one of its clear signs. Hence, this makes 
it distinct from the other temples that were erected in Arabia, in its likeness. 


According to the Qur’anic exegesis of Tafsiir Al-Manar, “The Explanation 
of the Lighthouse”, some interpreters contended that Maqaam Ibrahim includes 
only the stone, upon which he used to stand to build Al-Ka‘ba. Others argued that 
it encompasses both the spot and area of the stone; a third group extended it to 
mean the whole thing or rituals. However, proponents of the first group relied on 
a Hadith in Muslim by Jabr, who stated that Prophet Mohamed *%, after he finished 





165 R@@ 
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circumambulation, went behind the stone and prayed. Rida clarified that ‘prayers’ 
for the Arabs and other nations would include prayers, supplication, and seeking 
God’s help (Rida, 1990, Vol.I, n.p.). 


Old photo of the footprints (Kurdiy, 1419 Ah, 
p.186) 


Mirza (2015) revealed, in a video, that the stone of Maqam Ibrahim has 
writing at its back. He referred to Al-Fakihiy [3™ century Ah/ 9" century CE] in 
this respect (1:14-1:15). Al-Fakihiy (1994) unveiled a writing that was detected at 
the bottom of the stone of Maqam Ibrahim; but they couldn’t judge for certain 
whether it was Hebrew or Himyarite. It is the very same inscription found by 
Qurayish in the pre-Islamic era; therefore, Al-Fakihiy took the inscription and 
copied it as it is. He gave 


Photo of the inscription (Al-Fakihiy, Vol. I., p.67) 





it to a person named Al-Faraa’iDty to decipher it, who showed it to another person 
in Egypt who finally read it as follows: 1* line “I am Allah, there is no god but 
Me”. The second: A King who is Unreachable; the third cites God’s greater Name, 
by which supplications are answered “’aSbawt’’. Al-Fakihiy explained it as AS- 
Samad!®’. Abu Al-Hasan Ali Ibn Zayd claimed this writing to be Himyarite (Vol.L., 
pp.479-480)!®. 


Kister (1971) commented on this account as follows. He underlined the 
significance of this inscription, as witnessed by Al-Fakihty “[h]is report confirms 
the truth of the traditions about an inscription on the maqam, but the contents of 
the inscription remain as yet unknown”. He clarified that Al-Fakihiy experienced 
difficulties in copying this stone; because it was broken and _ indistinct. 
Nevertheless, he emphasized that the writing has 


some letters of South Arabian type. This sheds a new light on the 
relations between Mecca and South Arabia in the time of the Jahiliyya. 
It may corroborate certain reports about the fajj of southern tribes to 
Ka‘ba. It also sheds light on the nature of the stones reported to have 
been in the ka‘ba in the time of Jahiliyya. (p.487) 





From what preceded, God ordered Muslims to make the standing stone a 
praying place, and the Arabs fixed it so that it won’t be misplaced. This is another 





167 The meaning of AS-Samad is: the Eternal; Creator of all, Who is sought for fulfilling people’s needs (Maajim: 
Lisaan Al- ‘Arab). 
168 For more on other writings found in the sanctuary, see Al-Azraqiy (2003), Vol.I., pp.136-139. 
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proof that ancient Arabs were keen on preserving their sanctuary as it is, as evident 
from the eagerness of the companion who kept the original threads used for this 
particular purpose. It is also clear from their arguments and consultations to this 
effect. Furthermore, the inscription witnessed and copied by Al-Fakihiy on the 
Maqam supports the historicity of this sacred place. 


3.2. Maqaim Shrahim, and the Black Stone in Hindu Literature 


It should be observed that, for convenience, the allegations presented in this 
section are fully answered in Vol. II., under the religions and the deities of the 
Arabs. 


Avadhuta Raya das (2015) indicated that 


[i]n the Harihareshvar Mahatmya there is an interesting mantra that 
describes three holy places in this earth planet where the incarnation 
of Lord Vishnu, Vamana, left His footprints. The mantra goes as 
follows: 


"Ekam Padam Gayayantu 
MAKKAYAANTU Dwitiyakam 
Tritiyam Sthapitam 

Divyam Muktyai Shuklasya Sannidhau" 


It is bewildering according to the writer that “the Lord left His footprints ... in 
Mecca - the most holy pilgrimage place of all the Muslims”. The author 
professed that the footsteps in Makkah are of “the lotus footprints Lord 
Vamana”’. 


He further purported that Muslims consider these the footprints of Prophet 
Mohamed, not of Prophet Abraham. Moreover, he contended that Muslims 
worship it. Raya das also divulged that: 


This shrine is actually the pedestal of Brahma. Notice that the word, 
Ibrahim is actually a corruption of the word, Brahma. The octogonal grill 
which is a Vedic design, protects the holy footprints which represent the 
start of the creation nearly 2000 million years. (n.p.) 


However, there is no Islamic text or even a solid ground to base such an 
allegation on. Muslims don’t worship the Maqaam, the black stone, nor the Ka‘ba, 
as some hold, and in their prosteration, they call “Allaahu Akbar’, i.e. they don’t 
call on any other deity. Besides, if any one worships any of these objects, he would 
be idolist or Mushrik. Moreover, Muslims believe these footprints to be of Prophet 
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Ibrahim; not prophet Mohamed. Even though the article abounds with false 
allegations about Islam, it proves one thing: THE MAQAAM’S RELATION TO 
PROPHET ABRAHIM. 


Another writer, Tewari (2013), addressed varied concepts between Islam and 
Hinduism. He discussed “THE PEDESTAL OF BRAHMA””. He further claimed 
that Makka and Madina are derived from the Sanskrit words, Makha-Medini, which 
signify “the land of Fire-Worship. The more ancient names of these two cities were 
Mahcorava — which seems derived from Mahadeva (Lord Shiva) and Yathrabn — 
which could be derivative of Yatra-Sthan (place of pilgrimage)’. Like Avadhuta 
Raya, he asserted that “the word, [brahim...is actually a corruption of the word, 
Brahma’. 


In addition, he maintained that the black Stone in Al-Ka‘ba is “a corrupted 
form of the Sanskrit word Sanghey Ashweta —meaning, non-white stone”. Al- 
Ka‘ba, too, according to him, “is a corruption of the Sanskrit word Gabha (Garbha 
+ Griha), which means sanctum sanctorum’, or “the Holy of Holies” (Tewari, 
2013, n.p.). Nevertheless, these names seem to have been borrowed, due to the 
commercial relations and the religious influence of Arabia. In addition, there is no 
proof that these are Indian loans in Arabic. Conversely, they could have been 
borrowed by Indians from Arabic, given that Lord Vamana, according to their 
contention chose this place as a sacred one. Hence, the sanctity of this place would 
naturally exercise its utmost effect on their culture, having such a powerful 
ideological impact on their beliefs. 


Tewari (2013) added that in “the inscriptions from “Hajja and _ its 
neighborhood”, there is a votive vessel dedicated by members of two tribes called 
Rama and Somia. Rama and Soma are Vedic deities... Rama is of the Solar dynasty 
and Soma is of the Lunar Dynasty”. He further stated that Arabs worshipped “Al]- 
Lat, Al-Uzza and Manat. Al-Lat and Al-Uzza were both feminine deities”. He 
alleged that many of the Arab deities were Indian “Al-Uzza was Oorja (energy or 
life force, also known as Shakti). Manat may have been none other than Somnath, 
which is another name for Lord Shiva. One significant point to note is that Soma, 
in Sanskrit, means Moon and Nath means Lord”’.!”° 


In addition, he proclaimed that 


the famous Black Stone could have been none other than the Shivling 
of Makkeshwar, alias Mecca... and every Shiva temple is supposed to 
have a sacred water spring, representing the Ganges...the Zamzam 


169 For more on the possible origins of the name of prophet Ibrahim, check Vol.II, the part on the deities. 
'70 For refutation of these claims, see the sections on the deities of the Arabs and the importing deities, as well as the 
sections on Al-Muqga, in Vol. I. 
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spring!” (actually, Zamza, from Ganga) seem irrefutable testimonies 
to the Vedic origins of Ka‘aba. (Tewari, 2013) 


Moreover, Hindus affirm that “the black stone in the wall of the Caaba is no other 
than the Linga ... of Maha-deva; and that ... the Caaba was rebuilt by Mohammed 
(as they affirm it to have been)” (Camlet’s Dictionary, Vol. IV., 1830, p.99). 


Calmet’s Dictionary of the Holy Bible (1830) commented on these Hindu 
concepts as follows: 


We have chosen this account of Mecca ... because this city was 
certainly a place of worship long before the time of Mahommet. 
There is even a chance that Ishmael, son of Abraham, dwelt 
hereabouts; for the Arabs, his descendants, insist that the holy well, 
Zemzem, which is enclosed in the sacred precints, miraculously gave 
water to their patriarch in his extremity of thirst. They believe also, 
that he built the place of worship; and if it were a place of resort and 
pilgrimage so early as the days of Moses, which is more than barely 
possible, it coincides with a hint we have elsewhere given, that Moses 
demanded of Pharaoh (Exod. v. 1, 3.) the same indulgence to go and 
worship Jehovah (by sacrifice) as other of his subjects had, to go and 
worship their deities, whether Capoteswara, or any other, at a 
considerable distance. (Vol.IV, p. 99) 


These words further verify that Al-Ka‘ba existed in very ancient times. Hence, the 
false arguments of the Hindu writers give additional proofs to the antiquity of Al- 
Ka‘ba and its relation to prophet Ibrahim. 


Tewari (2013) and his co-religionists allegations hold no water; because, 
simply, the deities in the Arabic region, in Egypt, even in Rome and Greece were 
shared and circulated, so it is no wonder that their worship would be extended to 
India, along the famous trade routes. Besides, due to the tight commercial relations 
between Arabia and India, certain affinities are revealed. Arabs were keen on 
attracting people from all over the world to visit the holy shrine, because of 
commercial purposes, as would be fully divulged in Vol. II. 


This section was the last in a sequence addressing Maqaam Ibrahim. The 
argument above proves beyond doubt that Maqam Ibrahim was really the ancient 
standing stone of Prophet Ibrahim, and it was revered even by Indian subsequent 
cultures. This discussion is resumed in the next volume which examines the 
character of prophet Ibrahim as a deity and an historical figure. It further 
investigates the borrowing and transferring of different deities from one place to 





'71 Ror more on Zamzam, check the next section 
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another in relation to the history of the Arabs. The coming chapter offers a 
discussion of the well of Zamzam, another historical site inside the sanctuary. 
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Chapter Sour 


Chapter Four 
Damaam Well 


4.1.Wames and Raric Facts 


Zamzam well was mentioned in the previous section in Hindu myth. This 

section explores this well from ancient Egyptian; Islamic, as well as scientific 
sources. 
The name ‘Zamzam7’ is attributed to the famous story of Hagar and her son, when 
prophet Ibrahim left them in the then deserted Makkah. She ran to and fro between 
Safa and Marwa mountains for seven times, when she suddenly heard the sound of 
water, which was the eruption of Zamzam well. Subsequently, she “made the shape 
of a basin around the waters” to keep it from running (Al-Bukhariy, SaHiH, no. 
3364). Another Hadith describes the event as follows: 


The Prophet (#%) said, "May Allah be merciful to the mother of 
Ishmael! If she had left the water of Zamzam (fountain) as it was, 
(without constructing a basin for keeping the water), (or said, "If she 
had not taken handfuls of its water"), it would have been a flowing 
stream. (Sunnah: SaHiH al-Bukhari 2368) 

She was saying at that time “‘zam, zam’ [come together, assemble, 
accumulate’ (Al-Maany trans.)], O blessed water” (Zamzam wa-l-Kawthar, 2003). 
The word ‘zam’ could be related to the following ancient Egyptian words. The first 
means “to seize or grasp”, a meaning which suits the whole context, this is also 


vam RRO: ARN 
YY 


to seize, to grasp; caus, of 
(Budge, 1920, Vol.II, ps0) 


sem, semi (499 RSP |! be *SP Li 
fo ts SH: [SR Is at 
(| Se. to bless ; Copt, C220. 

(Budge, 1920, Vol.Il, p.666) 


true for the second which depicts the well as ‘blessed’; since the well is also called 
the blessed water. Hence, both meanings are adequate, and they reflect the fact that 
Hagar was naturally using her native tongue, i.e., Egyptian. Later, the sound /s/ 
changed into /z/, its voiced counterpart, a natural phonetic phenomenon. This could 
be a possible reconstruction for this name in the light of the situation. 
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Some claim that Zamzam has sixty names (Murwiyah, 2013). Dr Al- 
Nu‘aymity (2007) mentioned about 36 names, some of which are: Baraka, 
Mubaarakah or blessed, Barrah or benevolent, Bushra or glad tidings; Maktuumah, 
as it was buried for a while after the Jurhumites, till the grandfather of prophet 
Mohamed #, Abdel-MuTTalib, rediscovered it. Thus, it was called “Hafiirat ‘Abd- 
il-MuTTalib’”’, or the excavated well of ‘Abdel-MuTTalab. It was also termed 
Haramiyyah, because it exists in Haram and it is sacred. It is further named 
RakDat/Hamzat/WaT’ at Jibriil, as he hit the earth with his wings for Zamzam. 
Other names are: Dawaa’ or medicine (also Shifaa’ or cure); Murwiyah and 
Rawiyy, for ample water, hydration, or for quenching thirst, Zaamaazim (pl. of 
zamzam) [for ample water], Saabiq “precedent”; because it is better than any other 
water, and Salimah or safety (n.p.). This is in addition to Zammamu 455 (Baheth: 
Lisaan Al- ‘Arab). 


Furthermore, Al-Nu‘aymiy (2007) mentioned other nomenclatures such as: 
Sugya Isma‘il, drink of Ishmail; Siqaayat-Al-Hajj, water for Hajj, Sayyidah, 
mistress of other waters; Shabbaa‘ah or Shib‘ah, named as such in pre-Islamic 
ages, because its water is filling, Sharaab Al-Abraar, drink of the devotee, Saafiyah, 
or pure, and Tahirah or clean and purified. Furthermore, it is called Ta‘aam/Tu‘m, 
as it is filling like food; Tayyibah, since it is palatable, THaahirah, clear or pure, 
THabyah or a pocket for keeping water, and ‘AaSimah, as it prevents from 
hypocracy. It is also designated as Ghiyath, for it was a succor to Hagar and her 
son; Kaafiyah or sufficient, Magliyah or clear, and MaDnuunah, because it 
disappeared for non-believers. In addition, it is named Ma‘THabah or clean and 
pure; Mufaddaah, because Abdel-MuTTalib promised he would slaughter one of 
his children, if he could find it, Mu’nisah, or sociable and affable, Maymuunah or 
blessed, and Naafi‘ah or useful/benevolent!”. 








' Translations of the names are given by the researcher. 
173 The video is longer available. 
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Snapshot of the location of Zamzam 
Well, where Safa and Marwa mountains appear, 
the words “zum zum” are written on the 


left lower corner 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Bn80HLI 
VN70 








According to Dr Koshek (1983), the expert in Zamzam, and the engineer 
who was among the committee in charge of protecting, studying and cleansing 
Zamzam, the depth of the well of Zamzam is 30.5 m long (p.96), and it lies about 


The depth of the well is 31 m, and its 
distance 


from Ka‘ba is 21m 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=6Vk 
GDuZOLNO 








20 meters from Al-Ka‘ba (MaTHa Wagada, 2016). As the well was not functioning 
properly, Koshek and his co-workers had to clear it from many dirts and objects 
that were thrown unto it throughout the ages. They used two divers for this task, 
from Egypt and Pakistan (Koshek, 1983, pp.131-32). Some of the objects that were 
found are pottery: water pots, jugs and jars of different shapes, and coins, some of 
which were identified; others were worn out, because of their immersion in water 
for a long time. The following photos present some of the ancient objects that were 
discovered: 


1.photos of strange clay pottery for water from 
Zamzam well (Koshek, 1983, pp.150, 152,154). 


2. photos of old unidentifiable coins or pieces from 


Zamzam (Koshek, 1983, pp.147, 163, 166). 


3. coins 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=oPS 
HJPaNk3w&t=3484s 








The TV presenter and script writer Al-‘Eidaroos and the presenter Seif Al- 
QaHTani presented a documentary on Zamzam well. They interviewed Dr Koshek 
who stated that “every 50 cm would take them about 50 years back in time”. He 
further noted that, after analysis, the spring that comes from the direction of Al- 
Kaba proved to be free from pollution. Al-‘Eidaroos and Al-QaHTani also 
addressed the issue of the energy incited by drinking Zamzam water. For this 
purpose, they went to Germany to the lab of Professor Kunt Pfeifer who conducted 
an experiment on Al-QaHTani before and after drinking Zamzam water. The 
following photo, to the right, reveals his finger prints after drinking Zamzam water, 
where his energy levels increased, only 15 min after drinking 25 ml of this blessed 
water than before it, represented by the photo on the left (Murwiyah, 2013). 
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Experiment by Prof. Kunt Pfeifer on the energy 
levels of Al-QaHTani 


before and after driniking Zamzam water (30: 50 
min) 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=oPSHJPaNk3w 








This documentary cited varied instances of phenomenal cases who recovered 
from serious illnesses such as blood cancer and quadriplegia after drinking 
Zamzam. The latter one was of an American who was healed completely after 
drinking the water, as recounted by the distinguished Professor of geology 
Zaglul Al-Najjaar (Murwiyah, 2013). The above cases are also corroborated by a 
study conducted by Al Doghaither et al. (2016) who tested the effectiveness of 
Zamzam water on treating colon cancer, or “the potential anticancer activity of ZW 
against colon cancer’. They divulged that 


All results throughout the study confirmed that ZW [Zamzam water] 
inhibits cell growth by apoptosis. ROS production may be an initiating 
event responsible for the mechanism of HCT-116 human colon cell 
death. Thus, ZW might be a promising natural cancer treatment. 
Further researches on different types of cancer cell lines are needed, 
in order to investigate the effect of ZW on other types of cancers. 


(p.39) 


More scientific experiments include that of Abdel-Azeem et al. (2017), 
published by /nternational Journal of Pharmaceutical and Clinical Research. They 
concluded that 


Zamzam water significantly decreased serum glucose, total lipids, 
total cholesterol, triglycerides, LDL-cholesterol and elevated HDL- 
cholesterol. Moreover the liver and kidney markers were also 
improved in the groups that treated [sic.] with zamzam water relative 
to its control taking tap water. Zamzam water has a protective role 
against hazardous effects of diabetes mellitus, nephrotoxicity and 
hepatotoxicity in rats. (Abstarct, p.571) 


Moreover, Elgamily et al. (2018) conducted another experiment on Zamzam 
and published it in the European Journal of Dentistry, Thieme. They underlined 
that the findings of testing Zamzam water samples in the European laboratories 
displayed that it has a distinct ‘physique’ that renders it beneficial; since there is 
neither a biological growth nor vegetation that regularly occur in ordinary water. 
In zamzam water, “no bacteria can form in contrast to ordinary water in which 
the change in taste, color and smell could be attributed to algae growth”. 


Furthermore, the amount of calcium and magnesium salts present in zamzam 
water was somewhat ‘higher’. In addition, zamzam water efficiently boosts “tooth 
resistance against acid dissolution due to its fluoride content”; thus, it is helpful 
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in “harden[ing] enamel surface against dental caries challenge’. Moreover, they 
inferred that 


The probiotic-zamzam experimental MW [mouthwash] was effective 
in reducing S. mutans. Zamzam water could be considered as prebiotic 
ingredient. Therefore, the probiotic-zamzam MW has a potential 
therapeutic value. (p.8) 


Additionally, Saif et al. (2014) made a study to check “the hepatoprotective 
effects of Zamzam water against Carbon Tetrachloride Induced Liver Damage in 
Rats”, published in Life Science Journal. The results revealed 


the effect of ZW in restoring the normal structural and functional 
ability of the hepatocytes. Both the molecular and histopathological 
result showed protective effect in the experimental model of hepatic 
alterations of rats, and suggests the use of ZW as a hepatoprotector 
agent in the diet of patients with hepatopathies. (p.300) 


Finally, Hegazy and Ibrahim (2019) made another experiment of Zamzam water 
on plants. They concluded that 


The results showed that the use of zamzam water and its various 
concentrations and magnetic water 50% + zamzam water 50% 
improve the degree of water up take, vase life of survival flowers, 
fresh weight and recommended the use of zamzam water and 
magnetic water and its various concentrations for the longevity of cut 
Rose flowers. (Abstract, p.489) 


This section hinted on the history of Zamzam well; its names, uses, and 
experiments showing its value. Such experiments were cited to prove that this water 
has special properties, and is really blessed, which validate its historical 
conjunctions with Hagar and prophet Ismail. 


4.2, Dhib ah; Shabbaa ah, Raniyy and Nuwnvinah 


Of the most important names that were referenced above are three: Shib‘ah, 
Rawiyy and Murwiyah, for these correspond to ones mentioned in the Bible. 
Moreover, in a good Hadith, [with authentic narrators, no. 2685, grouped by Al- 
’*Albaaniy], on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbaas in Al-Silsilah Al-SaHiiHah “The 
Correct Sequence”, it is stated that they used to call Zamzam Shabbaa‘ah; hence, 
there are two forms: Shib‘ah and Shabbaa‘ah. Parallel names are cited in the bible: 
Beer Shiba‘ and roi (Abd Al-Rahman, 2012), as evident in the coming quote, from 
the book of Genesis 16:14 
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14Wherefore the well was called Beerlahairoi; behold, it is between 
Kadesh and Bered. (KJV) 


'4 That is why the well was called Beer Lahai Roit*!; it is still there, 
between Kadesh and Bered. (NIV) 


'4 That’s why people call the well between Kadesh and Bered, ““The 
Well of the Living One Who Sees Me. (CEV) 


So that fountain was named, Fountain of Life and Vision: it is 
between Kadesh and Bered (BBE) 


“Beer LaHai Roi” is interpreted as “the well of the living who sees”. In Arabic, 
‘roi’ could be either from the word /r.w.y/ Ss) ‘to irrigate or water’, or from /r.?.a/ 
isl ‘to see’, like in the biblical version. So, both meanings in Arabic are analogous 
to the Jewish ones. 


According to Sada-l-Hagiiqah'’* (2012), some Jewish interpreters have 
equated Zamzam with Shib‘ah'”. He quoted from “Navigating the Bible II” site an 
excerpt, which explains the above biblical texts: 


Oasis to Life my Vision 


“Well of the lifegiving vision,’ (HaKethav VeHaKabbalah); ‘Well of 
the vision of the Living One’ (Rashi; Targum); or ‘Well to the Living 
One who sees me’ (Ibn Ezra). Ibn Ezra identifies this with Zimum 
(or in other versions, Zimzum), where the Arabs hold an annual 
festival. This is Zemzem near Mecca. According to this, however, 
Hagar headed into the Arabian Peninsula rather than toward Egypt. 


Hence, Ibn Ezra testifies that this is the very same well in Makkah (n.p.). 


48.Qumum: Yimgum, Jammans, Qamgummien , and B Unmiyyiin 


In the previous quote, there are changes in the vowels and the forms of the 
word “Zimzum, Zimum’”, which may parallel Zamzam and Zammam(u) é¢5, 
mentioned above, but with degemination or loss of one of the /m/, and change in 
vowels, both natural phonetic phenomena. Moreover, another name that may be 
related to Zamzam is ‘Zamzummim’, Deuteronomy 2:19-21: 


'? And when thou comest nigh over against the children of Ammon, 
distress them not nor meddle with them; for I will not give thee of the 





174 A penname 
'75 See the section on Paran. 
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land of the children of Ammon any possession, because I have given 
it unto the children of Lot for a possession.’ 

20 That also was accounted a land of giants. Giants dwelt therein in 
olden times; and the Ammonites call them Zamzummim, 

14 people great and many and tall, as the Anakim. But the LorD 
destroyed them before them; and they succeeded them and dwelt in 
their stead (KJ21) 


In the Arabic Bible, they are rendered as C284); Casall, Gare! (Deut, 2: 20), 
/rafaa’tyyiin/; /‘anaaqtyyiin/ and /?imiyyiin/. Greenberg (2013) stated that 
Rephaim, Zuzim and Emims are Amalekites. Though they are of different groups; 
they are assembled together at times. For instance, Deut 2:11 states that Emims and 
Raphaim are one group, living in Moab. In the English version, there is the term 
“giants” instead of Raphaim. As for Deut 2:20, it mentions that the ‘Amaniyyuun 
are called Zamzamiyyuun (originally Zawzawiyyuun) by the name Raphiyyiin 
(n.p.). Analougously, according to Bromiley (1979), it was a designation that the 
Ammonites used to refer to the Raphaim. 


It is claimed that the word ‘Zamzummim’ comes from “Arab. Zamzama- 
‘talk gibberish’”. If such an origin is authentic, it may be presumed that they 
communicated in a language that seemed as “gibberish to the Ammonites, who 
spoke a Semitic language”. Furthermore, they were frequently recognized as the 
Zuzim (Gen. 14:5); nevertheless this has no solid ground. They were portrayed as 
“6 or 7 cubits in height (3-3.5 m., 9-10% ft.)” (Bromiley, 1979, p.1172); hence, they 
were Amalekites. Similarly, as stated by St Takla Bible Lexicon, under 
“Zamzamiyyuun” entry, Zamzamiyyuun were an ancient nation, older than the 
Cannanites. They were tall and stout, and they were expelled by the ‘Amuuntyyun 
or Amonites, and were also called Raphaeites and Zawzawyyuun (n.p.). 


In addition, Al-Nasr Al-Misriy!”° (2014) claimed that Zamzamiyyuun are 
Arabs who lived in Makkah of old. He referred to a biblical blog that addressed this 
subject (n.p.). According to this blog, Zamzamiyyuun and Raphayyuun are Arab 
nomads who predated Prophet Ibrahim. They were called Zamzamiyyuun because 
of their manner of pronouncing letters, indicating lip closure for some sounds 
(Samiyyuun- Amoniyyuun, 2011, n.p.). Therefore, those peoples were Arabs. In 
the Arabic tradition, there were Amalekites living in Makkah, and some chroniclers 
even mentioned that Jurhum, rulers of Makkah, were giants!”’. Additionally, in 
Arabic, the term ‘Zamzamty’ is often associated with Zamzam well, as stated by 
Al-Magriziy (1971, Vol.II, p.402) who lived in 8-9 Ah/ 14-15" CE. Hence, 
Zamzummim might be linked to Zamzam. 





1% Probably a penname. 
‘77 See more in VoL.II, under the history of the Arabs. 
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Concerning /?immiyyiin/ or rather One’ /?ummiyyiin/, it was mentioned in 
the Holy Qur’an: 


It is He who has sent among the unlettered [Al-Ummiyyiin] a 
Messenger from themselves reciting to them His verses and purifying 
them and teaching them the Book and wisdom - although they were 
before in clear error. (Al-Jum‘a, 62: 2) 


Ummiyyuun (pl. of Ummiyy zal) was usually understood as ‘uneducated’. 
Nonetheless, the exegetist Ibn Kathiir rendered the term as “the Arabs”, probably 
the followers of the religion of Prophet Ibrahim or an ancient religion. 


Moreover, the noun “4!” //ummah/!”8 occurs in the Holy Qur’an in Al- 
Zukhruf Chapter or Sura, verse 22, “"Indeed, we found our fathers upon a religion 
[Ummah], and we are in their footsteps [rightly] guided."”’. It means, according to 
Ibn Kathiir exegesis, “religion”, or the religion of their ancestors as well (KSU). 
Furthermore, in Lisaan Al-‘Arab Lexicon, the word /ummiyyuun/ means either 
illiterate, or infidel Arabs at the time of prophet Mohamed. Hence, the term 
Ummiyyuun is specific to the Arabs in Pre-Islamic times, possibly following an 
ancient religion. This may be explained by the fact that Arabs had only four 
prophets, as stated in a Hadith by Prophet Mohamed *%, narrated by Abi THarr: 
“Huud, Shu‘ayb, SaliH, and Mohamed” (SaHiH Ibn Habbaan, no. 361, Dorar). 
The first three are rather ancient; therefore, the Ummiyyuun followed their 
teachings, then some of them became idolaters. Nevertheless, this topic requires 
further research!”’. 


The coming chapter resumes the examination of another Makkan 
historical/archaeological site, i.e., ‘Arafaat. 


'78 See more about this term as a league, in the 2™ Vol., under Midian. 
179 See more under ‘Anaaq in the chapter on Mkty. 
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Chapter Sire 
‘Qciflaat 


Chapter Sire 


‘ 


Ara 


5.1 Anifah on ‘Avifaak im Sofamic Sources 

Mina, Al-Muzdalifah, and ‘Arafaat are all inside Makkah; but Muzdalifah 
and Mina are inside the Haram zone, ‘Arafaat out of it. The distances between 
‘Arafaat, Muzdalifah, and Mina from Haram are few kilometers. Mina is about 7 
km from Haram; Muzdalifah approximately 10 km, and ‘Arafaat is about 20 km 
from Makkah (Distance between Makkah, Mina, 2008). 


Figure showing the sacred places in Makkah: Mina, Arafaat, Muzalifah 
and the area of the sanctuary 


http://archive.aawsat.com/details.asp?article=401631&issueno=102 
74#.V5sXIKKrEZ8 





God states in the Holy Qur’an that “When you start from ‘Arafaat in a 
concourse, remember God at the sacred monument [Al-Mash‘ar Al-Haraam], and 
remember Him as He has shown you the way, for in the olden days you were astray” 
(Al-Baqarah, 2: 198, Alawfa trans. (mod.)). ‘Arafaat is deemed as an integral part 
of Hajj, as prophet Mohamed * said “Al-Hajj ‘Arafah...” (Hajj is ‘Arafa), narrated 
by Abdel-Rahman Ibn Ya‘mur Al-Dayliy and corrected by Al-’Albaaniy in 
Takhriij Mishkaat Al-MaSaabiiH “The Exegesis of Lantern Lamps” (Authentic 
Hadith, no. 2646). Another Hadith narrated by Jabir Ibn ‘Abd Allaah is the one 
grouped by Muslim in his SaHiH, classified as an authentic Hadith “...“Arafaat is 
all a stand ...” (no. 1218) (Dorar). 


Arafaat Mount 


http://www.3omra-online.com/shrine/G4¢ J 





Abu Zayid (1998) wrote Jabal Al-Ilal bi- ‘Arafaat: TaHqiiqaat Tariikhiyyah 
Shar ‘iyyah, “The Mount of Al-Ilal in ‘Arafaat, A Historical and Legitimate Islamic 
Investigations”, wherein he mentioned that mountain ‘Arafa is also called ‘Ilal’. It 
was described as “The Mount/ain of Mercy” by Nasr Khisru in the year 444 Ah, in 
his work Sifrnaamah. It is also called “Mount/ain of prayers ‘Du‘aa’”, and 
“kabkab”’. Its names are then: “Tlal, ‘Arafa/h, Al-RaHma [Mercy] as in Sifrunamah, 
Al-Du‘aa [Prayers], Jabal Al-Mushaah [Moutain of Pedestrians], Kabkab, and Al- 
Qurayn’. Moreover, it is called “Al-Naabit” [the bulge] (pp.17, 18, 19, 22), and 
“Thi-Na‘imaan”’, as stated in a Hadith by prophet Moahmed #, in Takhriij Kitaab 
Al-Sunnah “Tnterpretation of the Book of Sunnah” by Al-Albaaniy and narrated by 
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Abd Allah Ibn ‘Abbaas (Hadith Hasan no. 202) (Dorar). Finally, Abu Zayid (1998) 
concluded that the most authentic names are ‘Arafaat and Ilal (p.30). 


‘Arafaat has a number of names. Al-Fakihiy (1994), [3 century Ah] relied 
on a few Hadiths to elucidate the meaning of ‘Arafa/’Arafaat. He declared that 
Jabriel showed Prophet Ibrahim (pbh) the rituals and asked him “Now, you 
Know?!” and prophet Ibrahim relpied “I now know”; hence, the designation of 
‘Arafaat. In another Hadith, prophet Ibrahim came once more to ‘Arafa, and he said 
“T know”, “‘araft”, because he visited it before (Vol. V., pp.9). In Taj Al-‘Aruus 
Lexicon, under ‘‘Arafa’, Al-Zubaydiy cited Ibn Faris as saying that some people 
contend that it was named as such; because of the abovementioned three proposed 
causes: related to the meeting of Adam and Eve after their long separation; the 
incident of Jabriel and prophet Ibrahim, or because people get to know each other 
there. He added a fourth meaning, that of erect wit Ga%e”, ie., it was made known; 
because it is sacred (Maajim: Taj Al-‘Aruus) 


Analougously, Birjas (2011) described ‘Arafa, the ritual area and its status 
in the 2"? day of Hajj. He cited many of the accounts that explain the meaning of 
‘Arafaat and stated that “the scholars of the past recorded them in their books 
as akhbar or stories of the past’; none of which was validated as saying of Prophet 
Mohamed # (n.p.). The writer of the current work disagrees with Birjas, for some 
of such sayings are accredited, as would be mentioned between brackets in the 
following quote: 


1. Arafah was the place where Adam and Eve met once again when 
they were sent down to reside on earth. They came down on two 
different spots but eventually were able to meet and recognize each 
other on this plain. Arafah here means “to get acquainted’’, so based 
on this opinion Adam and Eve got acquainted to each other on that 
very same land we call today Arafah. 


2. When angel Jibreel (Gabriel) came down to Prophet Ibrahim 
(alayhi-s-salam), he taught him the rituals of Hajj and took him around 
the Holy Sites. For every ritual explained Jibreel would say to 
Ibrahim “A ‘raft?” or “Did you learn (this one)?” and Ibrahim would 
reply with “‘Araft” or “I did’. That’s why it was called ‘Arafah i.e. he 
got to know or learn. [Correct saying according to Ahmed Shaker, 
no.4/247 in Musnad Ahmed]. 


3. It is a place where people get to know “c4)¢ or arafa” each other. 
Since the hujjaj or pilgrims spend most of that day on the same place 
and perhaps spot, many will get to know new people and learn more 
about them. So it is a place of 4) or getting to know one another, 
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and because of the great number of people who get to know each other 
the word G's )< or Arafaat came about. 


4. The word -+5¢ or A ‘rf [sic.] means fragrance, and because the plains 
of Arafah are sites on which Allaah’s mercy (rahmah) and forgiveness 
descend, the people would describe the day, the place and its dwellers 
of being perfumed with this spiritual and mystical fragrance “Arafah”’. 
Moreover because of the rahmah or mercy descending upon the 
gathering, the small mountain on the plain on which many hujjaj 
desire to stand was called the mountain of Rahmah “Mercy” (Birjas, 
2011, n.p.). 


However, all of these meanings could be possible in tande; for the place is a 
place of knowledge and acquaintance, alongside its historical origin, which is 
associated with Adam and Eve meeting and recognizing each other there. 
Furthermore, regarding the final meaning, that of -95¢ /‘rf/, in Mikhtaar Al-SiHaaH 
and Al-SiHaaH fi-l-Lughah Lexicons, it refers to wind that has a good or bad 
fragrance, depending on the context. 


5.2. Guifaat in Gowinh Dources 


Ahmed Nasr (2013) divulged that the Jewish book of Asatir mentions the 
following about Eve and Kain (n.p.), where the author quoted from the original 
text: 


(15) Now Eve loved Kain, while Adam loved Hebel. (16) And when 

Eve saw that the son Kain did not come to her, she longed for him, 
and she took permission from Adam and went to see him alone. When 
Hebel saw her rising up and going alone, and that the place whither 
she was going was distant, then he got up quickly and went with her. 
(17) And she found Kain gone from the place where he was 


dwelling at the beginning, to a place which was afterwards called 
‘Arafat. When Kain saw his brother Hebel, he thought in his heart to 


kill him. But the Lord, blessed be He, before whom nothing can be 
hidden, and who exalted be He knows the evil inclinations of the 
hearts of his creatures, (18) said unto him, "Surely, if thou wilt kill 
Hebel, there will be requital (1. e., return) for it." The meaning of 
"surely" is that there will be requital for the blood, and an avenging of 
it from him; see what is written in the book of Genesis, Chapter IV, 
verse 6. (p. 189) 


In the footnote to the text, the commentator/patron explained the following about 
verse 17, 'Arafat: 
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probably a name disguised by a permutation of letters: to the Pitron 
and the Arabic the identity is also unknown: they preserve the same 
form of the name. Meshalma f. I25b: "The name of the place is Id’unt 
and she brought him back, then he killed Hebel. And that day was the 
16th Shebat." Malif.Q. 56: "Paran." (190) 





According to Ahmed Nasr (2013), in his commentary on this text, the word 
“Paran”, which is taken by many Arabic writers to mean Makkah, is mentioned 
here, and this may reveal ‘Arafaat’s link to Makkah (n.p.). In addition, Velikovsky 
and other scholars equated “Paran” or Kadesh Parnea with Makkah!*°. ‘Arafaat, as 
is known worldwide, is part of the Makkan region, and, in it, many Islamic rituals 
are performed during Hajj, i.e., it is a sacred area. Hence, part of Makkah, as of 
ancient times, was cited in Jewish sources. But what about the Bible, did it mention 
anything on ‘Arafa/at? 


From the Bible interlinear Jewish and English and translation, we learn that, 
after the first murder in the history of man!*!, the following occurred; however, 
there is no mention of ‘Arafaat: 


Bereishit - Genesis - Chapter 4: 16 And Cain went forth from before 
the Lord, and he dwelt in the land of the wanderers, to the east of 
Eden. 


King James: 16 And Cain went out from the presence of the LORD, 
and dwelt in the land of Nod, on the east of Eden. 


If we are to equate this quote with the previous one, ‘Arafaat lies to the east of 
Eden, and Makkah as well, as evident in the following map. Therefore, it is likely 
that they lived in Makkah then Kain left it for Arafaat to the east. 


tod A 19 min 
aA | * | 


Mecca 





Arafat to the east of Makkah 
Google Map 


This is not meant to be an exhaustive discussion of the topic, and other 
writers like SamiH (2010) detected this word in Psalm 68, no. 4, where it is 


180 See the section on Paran in Vol. II. 
181 Homo sapiens 
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pronounced in Jewish as “‘Arafaat” just like its Arabic pronunciation (n.p.). But 
where is the location of Eden? And what about nearby locations, such as Mina?! 
This point is investigated in the coming sections. 


6.3. She Sirchacclogical “Site of the Disiné of Sedam 


a. Islamic Sources 


According to Al-Maerfa encyclopedia (2009), the dome was named after 
Adam, for he and Eve knew each other there after leaving paradise (n.p.). Ibn 
Jubayr (2009), in the 6" century of Hijra, 12 CE, mentioned in his travel to 
Makkah that, on this mount, is a very ancient house, which is attributed to Adam 
(p.54). Moreover, it was referenced in Al-Rihlah Al- ‘Ayyaashiyah, for Abu Salem 
Al-‘Ayyaashiyy in 1072 Ah/ 1661 CE (pp.12, 33, 319). Abu Zayid (1998) depicted 
all the monuments that were on the mount of ‘Arafaat, one of which was called 
“The Dome of Adam’. He promulgated that it is believed to have existed less than 
10 years ago [1988], as was described by many historians. Abu Zayid also stated 
that people alleged it was the abiding place of Adam, and they used to 
circumambulate it like Al-Ka‘ba. This was vehemently attacked by Imams, till it 
was finally demolished, as it doesn’t exist any more (pp.55-57). 


b.She Deme { Spot) of Sedan frem Western Sources 


Fortunately, the monument of the House of Adam w as recorded in the works 
of western writers and travologists like Joseph Pitts (1731) who indicated that, 
during pilgrimage, they ascended a Hill “Gibbel el Orphat, or el Arafat] 1. e. the 
Mountain of Knowledge”, where “Adam first found and knew his wife Eve” 
(p.136). Correspondingly, J. L. Burchhardt, as evident in the following quote: 


I walked to Mount Arafat... which is also called Djebel e-r' Rahme, 
or the Mountain of Mercy... we find a spot a little on the left, called 
Modaa Seydna Adam, or the place of prayer of our Lord Adam, 
where, it is related, that the father of mankind used to stand while 
praying... (1829, Vol. II, pp.40-41) 


Similarly, Bell (1832), in his Geography, Vol. IV., mentioned that in 


Mount Arafat ... [is] Modaa Seydna Adam, or ‘the place of prayer 
of our Lord Adam,’ where, it is related, that the father of mankind 
used to stand while praying (p.247, footnote). 


Likewise, Crichton (1838) highlighted that 
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Mount Arafat...Tradition says it was here that the common father of 
mankind met Eve after the long separation of 200 years consequent on 
the Fall; that he built the chapel on its summit before he retired with 
his wife to the island of Ceylon; and was there instructed by the angel 
Gabriel how to adore his Creator; the spot still bears the name of 
Modaa Seidna Adam, or Place of Prayer of our Lord Adam. (p. 
215) 


From One Thousand Roads to Makkah, edited by Michael Wolfe (2015), an 
essay which is called “A Description of the Yearly Voyage or Pilgrimage of the 
Muslims, Turks, and Moors unto Arabia” is cited. It was written in 1575 ca. under 
“no name’, and it first appeared in Richard Hakluyt The Principal Navigations, 
Voyages, Traffiques, and Discoveries of the English Nation in 1599. The essay is 
believed to be a translation of Italian, and it includes an account about the House 
of Adam. It proclaims that after Adam and Eve lost each other for forty years, they 
met at the “mountain of pardons” and made a house on top, or the very same “House 
of Adam” (pp.90, 100). Henceforth, this monument was witnessed by western 
travellers in the 16" century as well. 


From what preceded, Prophet Adam and Eve are believed to have established 
this monument in Makkah, according to a number of writers, Arabic and Western. 
This further consolidates the proposition that they lived in Makkah. 
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Chapter Six 


6.1.Eden and. Mina 7/ 


To return to the original argument of Adam and Eve’s location in Eden, as 
mentioned in a previous chapter, from The Cave of Treasures “Mount Eden is 
probably the original of Jabal Kaf of the Arabs”. Another quote from the same 
work is as follows: 


So Adam and Eve went down from that holy mountain [of Eden] 
to the slopes which were below it, and there Adam knew Eve his 
wife ... and get ye up to the top [Fol. 8a, col. 2] of this holy mountain. 
Then go ye into the Cave of Treasures, and offer_ye up your 
offerings, and make your prayers, and then ye shall consort with your 
wives!®2". (The Cave: The First Thousand Years: Adam to Yaréd 
(Jared), pp.62, 70) 


This quotation presents a range of valuable information about the milieu. First, the 
location where they stayed lies under Eden; and in the very same location is the 
cave of treasures where they dwelt. Moreover, this was a place of offerings too. 
Nearby to this location is ‘Arafaat where they knew each other. 


6.2. Meanings of Mina ; 


Another source that consolidates this hypothesis is the following: Cain: The 
Portrait of a Doomed Sinner, Part 1 


Now the word offering here is mina in Hebrew and it's a word later 
used in Leviticus to refer to the offerings that the Lord instituted in the 
Mosaic Law. Such offerings became a regular part of the Levitical 
system of offerings ... Leviticus, Chapter 2. 


The word was further mentioned in relation to Abel: 


And the account turns from evil wicked self-righteous Cain to 
righteous Abel. Verse 4. And Abel on his part brought of the firstlings 
of his flock and of their fat portions. Now this is very different. He 
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brought animals. But not just animals. His mina, his offering is 
actually the fattest of the firstlings. (pp.7, 9) 


According to Calmet’s Dictionary (1932), the word Mina refers to: 


Mincha, a Hebrew word, signifying offering of meal, cakes, or 
biscuits, presented in the temple of the lord. The LXX sometimes 
preserve this word; but instead of mincha, they read manna, which 
doubtless was the common pronunciation in their time. We find 
manna in Baruch 1.10: “Prepare ye manna, and offer upon the alter of 
the lord our God”. Scripture uses the word mincha, in the Hebrew to 
express the offerings that Cain and Abel made to the Lord of their 
first-fruits (Gen.iv.3,4.) for the presents made by Jacob to his brother 
Esau, at his retun from Mesopotamia...”. (p.675) 


Thus, the term has different pronunciations: “Mina, Manna, and Mincha”. 
However, all of these refer to one thing: offerings given to God. 


In the Islamic tradition, in the Hadiths of Prophet Mohamed, narrated by 
Jabir Ibn Abd-Allaah, “Mina is all a slaughtering place’, as investigated by Al- 
Albaaniy, and grouped in SaHiH Ibn Maagah “Correct Hadiths by Ibn Maagah”, 
no. 2491 (Dorar). Moreover, Professor Al-Dahhaas, head of the Center of Makkan 
History, remarked in a press interview that historians claim that it was named Mina 
for one of two reasons. The first is that Adam made a wish at this place to go to 
paradise, the second is that it is a place where blood is shed (Al-‘uSaymiy, 2017, 
n.p.).This denotes UDHiya or a sheep slaughtered as an offering to God, as 
mentioned in the above hadith. 


According to Taj Al-‘Aruus, in Arabic, the name ‘Mina’ has several 
meanings, stated by varied scholars. Yaquut mentioned that it was named as such 
for shedding blood there; Tha‘lab indicated that it means that God decreed 
slaughtering animals in that spot, while Ibn Shumayl specified that the name 
derives from slaughtering a goat there /muniya bihi/, or slaughtered. As avowed by 
Ibn ‘uyaynah, it comes from the word /manaaya/ ‘deaths’, or even it is the spot 
where people achieve what they aspire to. Likewise, Ibn ‘Abbaas, cousin of Prophet 
Mohamed *, clarified that it was denominated ‘Mina’, because Gebrail, when he 
wanted to leave Adam, said to him: make a wish or (+= /tamanna/; thus, Adam said 
“T wish I could go to heaven”, and it was named accordingly ‘Mina’ or ‘wish’ (Vol. 
XX, p.199). 
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Abu Qubais mountain, Al-Haram, Mina, and ‘Arafaat 
Google Maps 

As we can see, there is no consensus on its origin; yet, most of these 
meanings signify ‘slaughtering’, a sense that is shared between Arabic and Hebrew. 
Hence, because ‘Arafaat was mentioned as the place wherein Cain dwelt, Mina was 
most likely cited as well in Jewish sources, which is the very same place for Islamic 
offerings in Hajj. As can be seen from the photos, it is a wadi/valley surrounded by 
mountains. 


The eastern part of Wadi Mina photographed by Abdel-Ghafaar and 
published by the Dutch Hourgini (died 1888) (Library of Congress 


Photos) https://www.wdl.org/ar/item/11706/ 








6.3. ina asa ‘Otte of Offerings 


Concerning Adam’s offering, we are told that Adam hurt himself 


so severely that his blood flowed out of his body on to the ground. 
When God raised him up, he took stones, and builded an altar. And 
having wiped up his blood with leaves, and collected the dust which 
was saturated with blood, he offered both the leaves and the dust as an 
offering to God, Who accepted this, Adam's first offering, and sent a 
fire to consume it. As Adam shed his blood, and died through his 
wounds--which God healed--so also did the Word shed His blood and 
suffer death. Thus the blood-offering originated with Adam. 


Hence, this tradition of blood-offering started with Adam in this manner (The Cave 
of Treasures and its Contents, p.8). Possibly, Mina is also related to the blood shed 
here. 


Qashshaash (2018) underlined that the Torah frequently stated that prophet 
Ibrahim went to the land of the south, walking ceaselessly to Yemen; and Yemen 
to the Arabs signifies all the region that lies south of Kaaba. Thereafter, he reached 
the land of Misr and its king presented him with camels, sheep and donkeys. Then 
he returned and lived to the east of bayt El and built there an alter, accompanied by 
Lut, who decided later to live in Wadi Hakkur to the east of Bayt El as well. 
Qahshaash asserted that Ibrahim’s dwelling to the east of Bayt El and the building 
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of the alter applies to the Makkan area, specifically to Mina, which lies to the east 
of Kaaba, where Muslims slaughter Hadiy in Eid. He added that Chroniclers and 
exegesists mentioned that the rock in Mina in Thubayr mountain is the very 
same rock where Ibrahim slaughtered the ram instead of his son (pp.326, 327, 333). 
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Mount Aratat 


S 
From Mina, to the east of Makkah, to ‘Arafaat 
Google Maps 


In the holy Qur’an, God recounts the story of the slaughtering of Ismail as 
follows, where prophet Ibrahim was addressing God: 


(100) My Lord, grant me [a child] from among the righteous." 

(101) So We gave him good tidings of a forbearing boy. 

(102) And when he'® reached with him [the age of] exertion, he said, 
"O my son, indeed I have seen in a dream that I [must] sacrifice you, 
so see what you think." He said, "O my father, do as you are 
commanded. You will find me, if Allah wills, of the steadfast." 

(103) And when they had both submitted and he put him down upon 
his forehead, 

(104) We called to him, "O Abraham, 

(105) You have fulfilled the vision." Indeed, We thus reward the 
doers of good. 

(106) Indeed, this was the clear trial. 

(107) And We ransomed him with a great sacrifice... (KSU Trans.) 


In Ibn Kathiir’s Explanation of the Qur’an, ASSafaat, 37: verse 108, he elucidated 
that the location wherein prophet Ibrahim was about to slaughter Ismail was in 
Thubayr, according to Ali Ibn Abi Talib; Ibn Abbaas, Al-Hasan, Mujahid, Al- 
Thawriy, among others. However, very few noted that this occurred in Al-Maqaam 
next to Al-Ka‘ba. Therefore, the consensus of opinions agree that this occurred in 
Mina, the original place of offerings and sacrifice, most likely since the time of 
Adam. 
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In sum, two words were under examination in the last two chapters: 
““Arafaat” in the quote from Asatir, where the word comes associated with Cain 
and its location linked with Paran, which was identified by some as Makkah. The 
second is Mina, which was associated with offerings, just as those often presented 
by Muslims. Hence, Jabal ‘Arafaat, which was cited in Jewish books as the abiding 
of Cain, where Eve found him, and which is about 20 kilometers from Al-Ka’ba, 
is a prehistoric site, and this also boosts the proposition that Mina was their offering 
site. This further supports the concept of Makkah/Haram area as being the living 
place of Adam, where the first house was built on earth, as stated by God in the 
holy Qur’an. Moreover, the archaeological finds unearthed near this area 
corroborate this thesis. 
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Conclusive Remarks 


Adam most probably lived and was buried in Makkah. Moreover, some 
scientific studies assert that Makkah is the center of the land mass on earth. The 
Makkan sanctuary lies under the heavenly one, as attested from the manner of the 
circumambulation of both angles and Muslims around Al-Ka‘ba, and the 
geography of the region. In addition, the black stone was proven to be 
extraterrestrial, again as validated by some scientific studies. Furthermore, Prophet 
Ibrahim’s footprints were mentioned in relation to Makkah in the Hindu culture, 
which further confirms prophet Ibrahim’s building of the Ka‘ba. 


Jabal Arafaat was mentioned in Jewish books as the abiding place of Cain 
and where Eve found him. It was also cited in these texts as a sacred spot as asserted 
by some researchers. Analogously, the archaeological finds divulged in part I, in 
addition to its referencing in these sources boosts the theory of the Makkan area as 
the living place of Adam, where the first House was erected on earth, as asserted 
by God in the Holy Qur’an. Moreover, concerning human migration and from 
archaeological evidence, Makkah proves to be en route of human migration and 
habitation. 


After reviewing the archaeological finds in the Makkan region and by 
establishing a firm ground for discussing relevant historical issues, the coming 
volume addresses some of the names of Makkah, in the light of such discoveries, 
and in relation to mysterious locations. 
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VOLSII 


Blooned MWakkah 


Nlyoterious Locationa: 


Salroduction to the Second “Volume 


The first volume concentrated on the archaeological finds and historical sites 
in Sacred Makkah. Varied findings which are accepted as genuine records were 
depicted. Therefore, after the historicity of Makkah was shown to be 
archaeologically proven, the author attempts to link Makkah to some mysterious 
locations, on whose settings scholars failed to consent. For this purpose, the volume 
is divided into two parts; the first of which deals with the origin; history, language, 
and religions of the Arabs. However, it should be underlined that this part doesn’t 
by any means present an exhaustive study of these topics; rather a precis. As for 
the second part, it encompasses different chapters examining mysterious cities. The 
locations under investigation are Nysa, Bakkah (Baca); Mkty/Magiddo, Punt, 
Magan (Makan), among others, in relation to sacred Makkah. It is hoped that this 
work provides a reconstructive approach to the history of sacred Makkah. 
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Part One 
@ Conrice History of Crake, 
their Language, 


& hein Deities 


Overview 


A brief examination of the origin; history, language, and deities of the Arabs 
is offered in this part. This historical introduction, which takes into account some 
of the ancient kingdoms, is important for the investigation of the enigmatic sites 
explored in the second part. It should be observed that various dates are given by 
different scholars for the same king or dynasty. Therefore, the author considers the 
most credible ones those offered in the latest sources, due to the updated 
information by recent technological tools and contemporary excavations. 


The first chapter presents a brief idea on the origin and history of the Arabs; 
whereas the second hints at some of the Arabian kingdoms. The third displays a 
succinct argument of their language. Finally, the fourth chapter depicts some of 
their religions and deities. 
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Chapter One 
GDN of 


Qnoient Crake 


Chapter One 


1.She Fearhest Whentions of Straks ; 


According to Conder (1833), “Arabia is one of those countries which belong 
to sacred geography. It is the land of Ishmael, - the country of the Edomites, the 
Amalekites, and the Midianites”. It is also the setting of the magnificent 
communications which directly ensued the exodus of Israel (p.1). Moros (2011) 
noted that the old “Arabians, or Arabes”, as designated by the Hellenes, were 
Semites. R. Mcintosh (2005) agreed, asserting that, like most of the inhabitants of 
the Levant, Arabs spoke a Semitic language '**(p.321). 


Clay (1919) also stated that Arabia has an ancient civilization as is revealed 
from the few excavations conducted on its land. He added that the oldest inscription 
that mentions Arabs belongs to Naram Sin against the land of Magan at about 1000 
BCE. Yet, he claimed that “we look in vain for anything that is characteristically 
Arabian” (pp. 33, 35). However, such information was updated after discoveries 
and excavations in the past and current centuries. The rule of Naram Sin is dated 
to about 2213 BCE as evident in the following revised chronology, where the word 
‘Arab’!® appears in relation to an Akkadian king: 


Table 31i Alternative chronology of Agade kings (source: Glassner 1986) 








Agade Uruk Lagash Gutians Kish 
Lugalzagesi © Uruinimgina Urzababa 
Sargon 
(2296-2240) 
Rimush 
(2239-2230) 
Manishtushu 
(2229-2214) 
Naram-Sin 
(2213-2176) Lugal-ushumgal 
Puzur-Mama_ —_ Erriduwazir 
Sharkalisharri Ur-Um Sarlagab Shar-addi- 
(2175-2150) Ur-nigin Ur-Mama qubbishin 
Igigi Lu-Baba Elulmesh 
Nanum Ur-gigir Lu-gula 
Imi Inim-ku La-'arab Beli-ishar 
Kuda Ur-Baba 
Elulu Gudea Puzur-Sin 
Puzur-ili 
Dudu Ur-Um Ur-Ningirsu larlakan 
Pirigme Si’'um 
Shu-durul Utu-hegal Ur-ni Tirigan 
Nammahani 


On this chronology, kings are still ruling in Agade at the time when Ur-nammu 
(founder of Ur IIT) establishes himself in power. 


Glassner, 1986 as cited in Amelie Kuhrt (2000, Vol.I, p. 46). 
The word ‘arab’ is underlined in red by the researcher. 








184 Many Arabic scholars disagree with this designation in favor of Arabic as the original language of the Semites. 
a FY bec 


185 The relationship of the Egyptian word seca ht ee (Budge, Vol.I, p.72) to the word ‘Arab’ should be 
studied to reveal if there is any connection, or they are merely words that have similar spelling or pronunciation, yet 
diverse senses. In Assyrian records, the word signifies ‘a river’, a meaning that is also present in Arabic, as attested 
in Al-SiHaaH fi-l-Lugha Lexicon, where 4goall / ‘Arabatu/ is a river (Maajim). The original meaning could be related 
to ‘water’ and ‘rivers’; since the area was flourishing with rivers and rains. See more under the meaning of ‘Arab’. 
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Hitti (1970) is in agreement with Clay, stating that the first occurrences of 
the words ‘Arabs’ and ‘Arabia’ were in two inscriptions, one by Naram Sin “on a 
diorite statute of Naram-Sin (ca. 2171) BC, a grandson and successor of Sargon’, 
and another by Gudea (ca 2000 BC). The latter who is “the Sumerian pateso of 
Lagash, tells us of his expedition to procure stone and wood for his temple from 
Magan and Melukhkha” (Hitti, 1970, p.36)'*°. Likewise, Khleif (2011) declared 
that the first allusion to Arabs was in relation to Sharukiin or Sargon the Akkadian, 
where he headed to Arabia in the 3" millennium BCE with his son Nazan to fight 
Arabian tribes of Magan. Later, the Akkadian Naram Sin defeated the land of 
“Aribu-araba” adjacent to Babylon (p.39). 


Abd Al-Haliim in his research on the Arabian Peninsula in the ancient 
Egyptian Records studied the words “Arab or “Arab”. Abd Al-Haliim claimed that 
these words didn’t occur in the Egyptian royal records. However, they were 
detected in a folk stoy about the pharaoh Pedubast of the 23" Dynasty (about 775 
BCE). This story was recorded in Demotic on the Kerall Papyrus, where we read: 
“He took a wooden spear ... of the lands of the Arabs...” (Najm Ad-Diin, n.d., p.8). 
However, Arabs were mentioned by other designations, as would be revealed in 
the chapter on Punt. 


OL Mot pres 430 Sra 
ere ll Ma Gelli ses Cute fe bay Lent aids 
Snapshot of the Egyptian text (Najm Ad-Diin, p.8) 


Mazuz (2015) affirmed that the word “Arabia” was cited in the Bible, which 
specifies it as “the land of the Arabs ‘Arav (2, e.g., Is. 21:13; Jer. 25:23-24)”. 
However, he contended that the biblical allusion to Arabia clearly denotes 
“northern Arabia”; since it cites Dedan and Teima (p.150). Nonetheless, Lewis 
(1954) reviewed the use of the word ‘Arab’, and he elucidated that the oldest 
biblical report of ‘Arabs’ and ‘Arabia’ comes from the 10" chapter of Genesis, in 
which numerous peoples and regions of Arabia are referenced by name. 


However, he contradicted the previous writers stating that the word ‘Arab’ 
first appeared in an 853 BCE Assyrian inscription where king Shalmanseer III 
documented the overthrowing of recalcitrant princes at the hands of the Assyrian 
troops. One of the enemies was ‘Gindibu the Aribi’, who supplied 1,000 camels to 
the armies of the coalition.'®’ Additionally, Lewis (1954) highlighted that from the 
9 till the 6™ century BCE there are recurrent allusions in “Assyrian and 
Babylonian inscriptions to Aribi, Arabu, and Urbi’. These ‘Aribi’ of the 
inscriptions are nomads in “the far north of Arabia, probably the Syro-Arabian 


186 See the chapter on Magan. 
'87 Unfortunately, many scholars still erroneously propagate that the oldest mention of Arabs was in the 9" century 
BCE in Assyrain records. 
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desert’. He expounded that, in 530 BCE, the word ‘Arabaya’ was spotted in Persian 
cuneiform texts (p.11). This is the widespread misconception about the earliest 
representation of Arabs, which is mended by the above information. 


Moreover, Lewis (1954) observed that the oldest classical mention of the 
Arabs is in Aeschylus’ Prometheus [ca. 5" BCE], where he referred to “Arabia as 
a remote land whence come warriors with sharp-pointed spears”. Lewis also 
claimed that the toponym ‘Arabia’ was first detected in Greek writings, when 
Herodotus and his Greek and Roman followers used the term to designate the whole 
peninsula and its peoples, comprising southern Arabia and the eastern deserts of 
Egypt that lie between the Nile and the Red Sea. It then appeared to denote “all the 
desert areas of the Near and Middle East inhabited by Semitic-speaking 
peoples’’!®®. 


Nevertheless, Lewis (1954) affirmed that the word does not embrace the 
prosperous sedentary civilization in southwestern Arabia that is distinctly 
referenced in Assyrian accounts. As for the use of the word ‘Arab’ in Southern 
Arabian inscriptions, it was utilized in Yemen from about the late pre-Christian 
epoch and early Christian era. In such texts, ‘Arabs’ denotes Bedouin nomads, 
usually ‘raiders’, to distinguish them from the sedentary; while it first appeared in 
an Arabic text in the 4" century CE in the North-Arabian inscription of the Namara. 
Later, in the Qur’an, it came to refer to Arabs from central and northern Arabia 


(pp.11, 12). 


Likewise, Al-Jallad (2020) noted that equally “‘rb and ‘‘rb” are confirmed 
in Ancient South Arabian inscriptions, starting about the turn of the century till the 
6"" century CE; yet, the precise sense of these words is dubious. Moreover, the 
Namara is the “[o]nly ... inscription [that] uses the term 7b as an ‘ethnicon’ in the 
Arabic language”, and, similarly, its exact signification is undecided. The 
collective view regards 7b “as a generic, pan-tribal term”. Furthermore, Al-Jallad 
announced that, lately, some Safiatic inscriptions'®’ which record the name ‘Arab’ 
were uncovered. 


Al-Jallad (2020) revealed that two novel Safaitic inscriptions including the 
group designation “’'rb” from the Harrah region were uncovered under “The 
Missing Link Project during the 2019 campaign of the Badia Survey”. He indicated 
that the verification of “an 7b- based word as an ethnicon in Safaitic” also 
substantiates the proofs that it was employed as an expression of “self- 
identification, and not simply an exonym”’. He further underlined that he would 





188 Check the next section. 

189 Safiatic is “very close to Classical Arabic”, it is part of “classical Arabic continuum”. There are about 50,000 
registered Safiatic inscriptions, which are generally dated from 2" c. BCE to 4" c. CE (Al-Jallad, Lunchtime 
Lecture, 2020). TRI Lunchtime Lecture: Ahmad Al-Jallad, Death and Remembrance in Pre-Islamic Arabia 
(kaltura.com) 
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carefully propose that even though the composite tribes of Harrah represent discrete 
ancestry sets, a number of them were “allies and enemies”, referenced generally as 
“(°) ‘rb’. The two inscriptions are presented in the coming screenshots (n.p.). 





y be throw A (of the grave) and he camped and took 
Al-Jallad (2020, n.p.) 


Finally, the term ‘Saracen’, which was also used to designate Arabs, was 
initially favored in Greek writings, where it made its first appearance in 
inscriptions, seemingly signifying a tribe in Siani region only. However, in Greek, 
Latin and Talmudic writings, it was employed to denote nomads generally, then in 
the middle ages, all Muslims (Lewis, 1954, p.12). Similarly, Lempriere (1839) 
illustrated that the tribe that used to live or wander in these areas and “a portion of 
this district east of Arabia Petrae” was named Saraceni by Pliny and Ptolemy, “who 
were the first that mention them, and gave its origin to the wide empire of the 
Saracens in Asia, Europe, and Africa” (p.31). 


Divisions of Strabia by Stncient and. Nh odern ‘Ocheolars, and f, roblems 


with such F, artitions 


Initially, the traditional view of the Arabs of their dwellings is as follows. 
Ibn ‘Abbaas, when asked about the divisions of Arabia at the time of the sons of 
Nizaar Ibn Ma‘id, stated that they lived in Makkah. Arabia was then five partitions 
in the following manner. Ibn Wahb mentioned that the lands of the Arabs are 
Makkah; Al-Madinah, and Yemen; while Ibn Al-Ma‘THal counted them, following 
Malik Ibn Anas as: the Arabian Peninsula; Al-Madinah; Makkah, Al-Yamamah 
and Yemen. To Al-Mughiirah Ibn Abd Ar-Rahmaan, they are the Arabian 
Peninsula; Makkah, Madinah, Yemen and its villages. According to Ibn FaDaalah, 
they are five partitions: Tihamah; Al-Hijaz, Najd, Al-‘AruuD, and Al-Yaman (AI- 
Bakriy Al-Andalusiy, 1983, pp.5, 7). 


Gorgi Zeidan (1922), the famous Arab historian and novelist, in his book Al- 
‘Arab Qabl Al-Islam, or “Arabs before Islam’, pointed out that the term “‘Arab” 


had different associations in varied ages. In early history, and to the ancient 
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Egyptians, Phoenicians and Assyrians, the term signified the dwellers in the 
northern desert of Arabia; to the east of the Nile, from the Euphrates till the Nile, 
including the desert of Iraq, the Levant; Sinai and part of the eastern delta, and the 
eastern desert in Egypt between the Nile and the Red Sea. The ancient Egyptians 
even termed the eastern mountain which borders the Nile in the east, ‘mountain of 
the Arabs’, or ‘lands of the Arabs’. However, shortly before the Islamic era, it 
referred only to peoples of the Arabian Pennisula, without the inhabitants of Iraq, 
the Levant and Egypt (p.31). 


In his article, “Ancient Arabia: A brief history and time-line”, section 1, 
“Multiple Arabias”, M. Macdonald (n.d.a) avowed that, for the ancient Assyrians, 
the Greeks, and the Romans, ‘Arabia’ was “anywhere inhabited by peoples called 
‘Arabs’”. This encompassed people with extremely diverse life styles in extensive 
distinct regions (p.1). Likewise, Mahran (1980) noted that the Arabs inhabited 
places other than Arabia, however, the Arabian Peninsula was majorly their home; 
hence, it was affiliated to them. Arabs resided in Iraq from the western bank of 
Euphrates till the limits of the Levant. They also lived in ‘Phalestine’, and Sinai till 
the eastern bank of the Nile till Upper Egypt. In the Torah, they were mentioned as 
dwelling in the northern deserts of Arabia, and were known as Ishmailites and 
Keturaites!”° (pp.93-94). 


In the same vein, Hoyland (n.d.) observed that for Herodotus Arabié 
essentially indicated “parts of eastern Egypt, Sinai, and the Negev (2.8, 11—2, 75, 
158; 3.5, 9)’, which concurs with the annotation of “Pliny (d. 79 C.E.) that “beyond 
the Pelusiac (easternmost) mouth of the Nile is Arabia, extending to the Red Sea” 
(5.65)”. In Persian governmental lists, principally from the era of Darius (521-486 
B.C.E.), a region termed Arabaya is regularly placed between Assyria and Egypt, 
possibly Herodotus’ Arabia, as well as sections of the Syrian Desert, “the latter 
corresponds to Pliny’s “Arabia of the nomads,” lying to the east of the Dead Sea 
(5.72)”. Moreover, the young Cyrus headed an army of 10,000 Greeks from Sardis 
to Babylon in 401 BCE. En route, he advanced through Arabia, “keeping the 
Euphrates on the right (Xenophon, Anabasis 1.4.19)”, which refers to the district 
of Arabia in central Mesopotamia. This is represented by Pliny (5.85) as “the 
district of Arabia called the country of the Orroei’, which lies to the east of the 
Euphrates and to the south of the Taurus Mountains (p.107). 

Reconstruction of Herodotus World Map, ca. 


450 BCE, note that Arabia extends in both 
Africa and Asia 


109A Reconstruction of Herodotus World Map 
(ca. 450 B.C.) (henry-davis.com) 














190 Check forthcoming sections on these designations. 
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Furthermore, Macdonald (2009) represented the locations associated with 
‘Arabs’ at various times before the second century CE in: 


eastern Egypt, the Fayoum and the Delta 

Sinai 

southern Palestine 

Samaria 

northern Transjordan 

southern Transjordan 

the southern parts of the Lebanon, the Bega Valley and the Anti- 
Lebanon 

Mount Hermon 

northern, central and southern Syria 

the Jezirah 

northern, central, southern Mesopotamia, 

— western Iran and central Iran, 

—northern Arabia and the eastern and western coasts of the 
Peninsula, including the Kamaran islands off the west coast of Yemen. 
(pp.281-283) 


Mommsen (1909) also explained that, in the Ptolemic era, Arabs were in multiple 
numbers in Egypt, due to trade (p.289). 


Al-Daly (2003) illuminated that the relationship between Egypt and Arabia 
was very intimate to the extent that Apollodorus of Athens noted that the son of 
Poseidon, Belus, established his son Aigyptos in Arabia (p.41). According to 
Apollodorus (1921) [first or second century CE] 


Belus remained in Egypt, reigned over the country, and married 
Anchinoe, daughter of Nile, by whom he had twin sons, Egyptus and 
Danaus, but according to Euripides, he had also Cepheus and Phineus. 
Danaus was settled by Belus in Libya, and Egyptus in Arabia; but 
Egyptus subjugated the country of the Melampods and named it Egypt 
<after himself>. (2.1.4) 


Hence, Bukhairn (2009) explained that “Arabia” was a former name for Egypt 
(p.90). 


At the time of the Greek geographer Strabo [1*' century BCE- 1*' CE], Arabia 
was delineated as five kingdoms; it was also described as “Arabia Proper”. These 
were “Yemen, Hedjaz, Tehama, Nedjed, and Yaméma, to which some added 
Bahhrein as a sixth” (Conder, 1833, p.4). Strabo stated that Eratosthenes elucidated 
that 
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Above these [Nabataeans and the Chaulotaeans and the Agraeans] lies 
Arabia Felix, which extends for a distance of twelve thousand stadia 
towards the south, to the Atlantic Sea. The first people who occupy 
Arabia Felix, after the Syrians and Judaeans, are farmers. After these 
the soil is sandy and barren, producing afew palm-trees and a 
thorny tree and the tamarisk, and affording water by digging, as is 
the case in Gedrosia; and it is occupied by tent-dwellers and camel- 
herds. The extreme parts towards the south, lying opposite to 
Aethiopia, are watered by summer rains and are sowed twice, like 
India; and the rivers there are used up in supplying plains and lakes. 
The country is in general fertile, and abounds in particular with places 
for making honey; and, with the exception of horses and mules and 
hogs, it has an abundance of domesticated animals; and, with the 
exception of geese and chickens, has all kinds of birds. The extreme 
part of the country above-mentioned is occupied by the four largest 
tribes; by the Minaeans, on the side towards the Red Sea, whose 
largest city is Carna or Carnana; next to these, by the Sabaeans, whose 
metropolis is Mariaba; third, by Cattabanians, whose territory extends 
down to the straits and the passage across the Arabian Gulf, and whose 
royal seat is called Tamna; and, farthest toward the east, the 
Chatramotitae, whose city is Sabata. (Vol. VII, Book XVI, Chapter 4, 
pp.3 10-311) 


However, Isaac (2017) emphasized that Strabo, citing Eratosthenes (3 
century BCE), underlined that Arabia included two parts: the northern comprising 
the Syrian Desert, in which nomads dwelled, and the southern: Arabia Felix, which 
is “settled”. Arabia Felix started after the Syrians, and Judaea, its first inhabitants 
worked as farmers, and Judaea had a diversity of occupants; not merely Jews. Isaac 
explained that he employed “ethnic appellations, rather than the names of the 
regions, perhaps because the difference is considered relevant as an indication of 
lifestyle and culture” (p.146). 


Moreover, Arabia, according to the Greek historian Diodorus Siculus (1933), 
[1* century BCE], lay between Syria and Egypt, and is distributed between peoples 
of varied qualities. As for the eastern parts, they were populated by “Arabs”, who 
are the Nabataeans, and their country was partially desert and partially arid, but 
fraction of it was fertile. They were portrayed as fierce warriors, who worked as 
bandits looting their neighbors; hence, they were “unenslaved”, as they did not 
accept any foreign leadership. As for Arabia Felix, whose borderlines were “upon 
the waterless and desert country’, it was quite distinct, because of its fruitfulness 
(VoLIIL, pp.43, 49)"7!. 





'91 See more under Punt. 
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Ammianus Marcellinus (1894) [4-5 century CE] stated that Arabia Felix 
has a vast part of it stretching “on the right down to the Red Sea, and on the left 
extends to the Persian Gulf; so that the inhabitants reap the benefits of both”. There 
is as well a number of harbors and ports anchorages as well as often visited markets 
and 


46...many spacious and splendid abodes for their king, and 
wholesome springs of water naturally warm, and a great number of 
rivers and streams; the climate is temperate and healthy, so that if one 
considers the matter rightly, the natives seem to want nothing to 
perfect their happiness. (p.338) 


Arabia was further divided by “the oriental geographers” into Arabia Petrea, 
which encompassed “Bar-el-Sham!”” ..., or Syria”. As for Arabia Felix, called as 
such by the Greeks, it included “Bar-el-Yemen”, or as some called it “Arabia 
Proper”. The Greek Ptolemy [2™ century CE] initially marked these parts as 
“Arabia Deserta, Arabia Petrea, and Arabia Felix”. They were delimited as follows: 


Desert Arabia extended on the north and east as far as the Euphrates, 
which separated it from Mesopotamia, or Arabian Irak: its chief city 
was Palmyra. Arabia Petrae was so named from Petra its capital: it 
comprehended the tract of country south of the Dead Sea, between 
Palestine and Egypt, at the northern extremity of the Red Sea. Arabia 
Felix designated the remainder. (Conder, 1833, p.3) 


However, Conder (1833) considered this partition as indistinct and 
indiscriminate, and is of limited usefuleness in configuring “the modern geography 
of the country”. Moreover, he contended that the verity that Arabia was divided up 
to different autonomous regions has never constituted, to be specific, “one 
kingdom’, and, thus, has certainly not been apportioned into separate domains. 
Furthermore, natural landmarks could be of help to divide Arabia, however, they 
don’t reveal any precise impression of the political or regional organization (pp.3, 
5). 


Arabia’s divisions became: Petrae, or “the Stony” which included Suez, 
Deserta, or “the desert”: Makkah, Siden, Madina, Dhefar, and Felix, or “the 
Happy”: Mocha, Suibit, Hadramut, Caffeen, Segur, Muscat, Jamama, Elcalf 
(Walker, 1797, p.489). As can be seen in the next map of the Arabian Peninsula, 
published in 1720, that it depicts Arabia as “Arabia Felix, Arabia Deserta, and 
Arabia Petraea’”, and other areas. The map was drawn by Christoph Weigel, who 
was a German engraver. Weigel utilized “tribal and town names on the map... used 





182 Originally ‘Sam’, son of Noah. Arabs would consider Sham to include Syria; Lebenon, Palestine, Jordan 
(Maajim Lexicon) and even Sinai. 
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by Ptolemy. Some are used more than once, with variations” (World Digital 
Library). In the following map, Makkah appears as Macroba, and Jedda as Badeo 
Regia’”?. 


This map of the Arabian Peninsula, published in 
17 


by Christoph Weigel, a German engraver, art 
dealer, and publisher 





It is to be noted that some writers would include the Makkan region in Felix; 
others in Deserta or even Palestine. The researcher believes that this is due to a 
change in allegiance or the influence under which it was coalesced. This is also 
parallel to other cases like that of Arabia, which was shown on Herodutus’ above 
map to be inclusive of Ethiopia and Somalia; Makkah providers of goods in the 
ancient world. Moreover, varying partitioning might have been due to weathering 
conditions. This would be further elaborated throughout following chapters. 


Along similar lines, Calmet’s dictionary (1830) stated that 


Arabia Felix is called Hegiaz, and is become the most celebrated, by 
reason of the cities of Mecca, and Medina, which are situated in it. 
Arabia Petraea is now known by the name of Hagar, or Hagiar; which 
signifies stone, or rock: but Arabia Felix, as understood by the 
ancients, extended much farther towards Syria and_ the 
Euphrates. (Vol. I, p.173) 


Additionally, Lempriere (1839) observed that Arabia Petrae, Arabia Felix, and 
Arabia Deserta, comprised the following areas: 


The first of these extended from the confines of Judae to the Arabic 
gulf, and towards the west it bordered on Egypt. The part that touched 
on Judas was called Idumea. It was added by Trajan to Palestine, 
and formed afterwards a province apart, by the name of the third 
Palestine. Through the deserts of this part of Arabia the Israelites 
accomplished their miraculous passage; and here arose the mountains 
of Horeband Sinai. 


Lempriere added that to the south of Stony Arabia lies Arabia Felix, which 
is bordered on the east by the Arabic[/Persian] gulf, and on the south by the 
Erythrean Sea. Most of this area is included currently under Yemen, a designation 
which parallels, to a certain extent, that of ‘Felix’, its older appellation at the time 
of the Greeks and Latins. Its main residents were “the Sabsei”; but at a subsequent 
era, the populaces of the southern littoral, counting the Sabali, were termed 





'93 Ror more, see the chapters on Macroba, and Punt. 
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‘“‘Homeritae’’. In this area lie the current towns of Makkah and Medina “‘on the Sinus 
Arabicus’’. He further demonstrated that 


The ancients also included the western shore of the Persian Gulf in 
the happy Arabia, confining Arabia Deserta to the region lying 
between Syria and Babylon south of the Euphrates. At a later period, 
all this, confining Arabia Felix within narrow bounds on the 
Arabian Gulf, was considered to belong to the barren Arabia. 


(p.31) 


As can be perceived from the quotes, the boundaries of the three Arabias were 
flexible, liable to extension or narrowing. 


Sprenger (1851) made a significant comment about the borders of Arabia 
Felix. He asserted that 


[i]t is difficult to define the northern frontier of the territory held by 
the league of the Haram, for it seems to have been frequently 
changed; we shall probably not be far from truth, if we consider it 
identical with the frontier of Arabia Foelix, which at the time of 
Eratosthenes was somewhere about Madynah. The Haramites were 
not only amused with idle ceremonies, but they were attracted by solid 
interests; all assisted in, and derived some advantage from, the 
lucrative transit commerce. (p.9) 


The above exposition also shows that these divisions were not fixed, due to 
political, religious, or commercial reasons. 


This issue was further examined by Al-AHmad (1969). He observed that 
Diodorus has merged some areas of Arabia Deserta in Petrae, and these regions 
that lie between Syria and Egypt have peoples with varied attributes. Hence, he 
remarked that “it seems Diodorus didn’t have a clear separating line between 
Arabia Deserta and Petrae, like other Roman geographers”. He advocated that 
Greek geographers had the same difficulty as well, thus, they considered the 
northern part of Arabia one region, as observed in the comment of Arian on the 
travels of Cambysus and Ptolemy I’s envoys, through an arid desert. In addition, 
Eratosthenes deemed the dividing line between Arabia Felix and Deserta as 
beginning from Heliopolis to Babylon, passing within Petra. It should be also 
noted that both the Greek geographers and, thereafter, Roman geographers 
included the greater Nefud desert in Arabia Felix rather than Deserta (pp.599, 
603-604). 


Similarly, the writer of an article titled “"Arabia" in ancient history” 
highlighted that Strabo’s description of Arabia is different from other writers 
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According to Strabo, XVIiv.21 "The Nabataeans and Sabaeans, 
situated above Syria, are the first people who occupy Arabia Felix. 
They were frequently in the habit of overrunning this country before 
the Romans became masters of it, but at present both they and the 
Syrians are subject to the Romans. The capital of the Nabataeans is 
called Petra..." 


He then clarified that this shows that some considered Felix to encompass more 
than modern Yemen. He added that Cl. Ptolemaeus enlisted locations like Wadi 
Rumm (Iram) in southern Jordan, in Arabia Felix. Therefore, he concluded that 
much of the features that early writers ascribed to Arabia Felix are also true to the 
Nabataeans, and specifically southern Nabataea (Arabia in ancient history). 


Conder (1833) referred to the division of Arabia by Niebuhr (n.d.), in the 
19" century, as follows: 


1. the country of Yemen; 2. The country of Hadramaut; 3. the country 
of Omen; 4. the independent states on the borders of the Persian Gulf; 
5. the country of Lachsa, or Hadjar; 6. the province of Nedjed; 7. the 
province of Hedjaz; and, 8. the desert of Mount Sinai. In this division, 
Tehéma, the flat country extending along the coast between Makkah 
and Aden, which is reckoned by the ancient geographers as a separate 
province, is included in the Ard el Yemen; while Hadramaut and 
Oman, which they include in Yemen, are made distinct provinces. 
(pp.4-5) 


In addition, he described Hejaz as “Hedjaz: the holy land of the Moslems, 
nominally subject to the Porte, under the jurisdiction of the Pasha of Dyidda” 
(Conder, 1833, p.5). Hogarth (1922) mentioned “the Hejaz oases of Taif, Wadi 
Fatima and Yathrib” (p.3). 


Furthermore, according to Hitti (1970), though Makkah is situated in an arid 
valley and intolerable climate, the temple at Makkah “made al-Hijaz the most 
important religious centre in North Arabia”. He added that “Al-Hiuijaz, the 
barren country standing like a barrier (hijaz) between the uplands of Najd and the 
low coastal region called Tihamah (netherland), could boast only three cities: Al- 
Ta’if and the two sister cities Makkah and Al-Madinah” (pp.101-2). As was 
discussed in volume I, Makkah is part of Tihama. Furthermore, it is true that 
Makkah nowadays is arid and extremely hot, yet, it should be underscored that, 
prior to prophet Ibrahim, it was not that dry or sterile land. According to geological 
eras, drought fell between 11,000-6,000 years back in time, as was shown earlier. 
Before that time, Arabia had foresets and greenery, as was affirmed by both 
satellites, and archaeologists in Green Arabia project. 
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This was also prophesied by prophet Mohamed who revealed in a Hadith 
that Arabia was full of pastures and waterways before ardidity fell, and it would 
return as such at the end of times: 


Abu Huraira reported Allah's Messenger (way peace be upon him) as 
saying: 


The Last Hour will not come ... till the land of Arabia becomes 
meadows and rivers [as it used to be]. (Sahih Muslim 157 b, Book 
12, Hadith 76, Sunnah) 


This point in related to the exposition of certain points later in this volume, in 
relation to Osiris. 


As for Arab writers’ delineation of of Arabia, they divided the Arabian 
Peninsula into five sections: Yemen, Tihama, Al-Hijaz, Najd, and Al-Yamamah. 
They relied basically for this division on the mountain of Al-Sarat, which is deemed 
the greatest one of all. It is a series of mountains that starts from Yemen and extends 
north till the desert of the Levant, about 1100 miles. It has several names such as 
Al-Sarat (the high land)'**; Sarawaat (pl. of Sarat), Hijaz mountain, and also 
according to its region, i.e., mountains of Hijaz in the Hijaz region, and mountains 
of Asir in the Asir region. Some writers added a sixth section, namely, Bahrein or 
Hagar (Hagar extending from Basra till Oman, it includes Qatar and Al-AHsa). A 
group of scholars consider it as part of Al- Yamamh; others as part of Iraq. Finally, 
some authors divide Arabia merely into two main parts: one inclusive of Yemen 
and Hijaz; the other of Tihama, Najd, and Al-Yamamh (Mahran, 1980, pp.98, 105). 


Having clarified the varied designations of this region and its people, and its 
geographical extent, the coming section examines the possible sources and origins 
of the word “Arab”. 


Etymology of the Words Strabs and ‘ Sérabia ; 


This section considers different Arabic and western views on the etymology 
of the term ‘‘Arab’. The origin of the words ‘Arab’ and ‘Arabia’ is problematic; 
for historians didn’t agree on one etymology. Hence, this section is divided into 
subsection, each of which addresses a certain source for this appellation. 


‘Qrahk and ‘Uwh 


In the Holy Qur’an, the word ‘‘Arabiyyan’, Arabic, is mentioned a number 
of times to refer to the language of Qur’an, being revealed in an Arabic tongue, as 





194 See more in the chapter on Punt “the Highland of God’s Land”. 
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in the following Chapters or Suras: (Yusuf 12: 2; Al(r)-Ra‘d 13: 37, An-NaHl 
16:103, Taha 20:113, Al (sh)-Shu‘araa’ 26: 195, Al(z)-Zumar 39: 28; FuSSilat 41: 
3,44, Al(sh)-Shuura 42:7, Al(z)-Zukhruf 43: 3, and Al-’ AHqaaf 46:12). Lisaan Al- 
‘arab listed a related meaning for the word “‘Arab’: “it means to express oneself” 
(Baheth). Nevertheless, it is used once in the Holy Qur’an with a different meaning 
from the first one, to refer to a woman “‘uruban” (Al-Waagqi‘ah, 56: 37). According 
to Maqaayiis Al-Lughah Arabic lexicon, “The Measures of Language”, “‘aruub’ is 
a lovely woman who adores her husband” (n.p.). It is possible; thence, that this 
designation refers to the faithful Hagar, who obeyed her God’s commands and her 
husband’s orders, and stayed in a desert, alone with her son. Thereafter, the term 


was used to allude to this region by her attribute’, ‘the adorable wife’!”®. 


Ya'ub 

Another proposed origin of the word ‘Arab’ as stated in Lisaan Al- ‘arab is: 
“the forebear of the Arabs is Ya‘rub Ibn QaHTaan” (Baheth.com). Ali (2001) 
specified that specialists in Arabic language attributed the word ‘Arab’ to 
*Ya‘rub’, the first who spoke with an Arabic tongue, [as it is widely believed]. The 
earliest to make this claim were the QaHT4anites [Old Arabs of Yemen]. It was 
validated by a line of verse of the famous poet Hassaan Ibn Thabit [a companion 
of Prophet Moahmed]: “You have learned from the logic of the Sheik Ya‘rub, our 
father, thus, you became Arabicized...”. However, Ali added that there are great 
many differences between Himyarite and southern dialects [of Yemen and 
QaHTaan], and Arabic, and that there is another opinion of the ‘Adnanites, their 
rivals (Vol.I, pp. 14-16/ p.7). Zeidan (1922) agreed, stating that though they are of 
common origin, the language of the south (Himyarite) is quite different from that 
of the north or of Hijaz, in issues of parsing, derivation, etc. (pp.165-66)'’. 


Crabus, Karahi, and breh 


Nutt (1712) underlined that it is believed that the term “Arab’ is derived from 
‘Arabus’ who is the son of Apollo and Babylonia. Others say that the origin of the 
word came from Hebrew ‘Harabi’, a robber, or from another Hebrew word, 
meaning to ‘mix’, from which ‘Ereb’ or ‘Arbins’, meaning “Mix’d multitude” were 
derived (p.182). 


‘@raka and ‘Uraba 


Lisaan Al- ‘arab offered another possible source for the word ‘‘Arab’: “they 
were called Arabs from their country Al-‘arabaat or ‘araba” (Baheth.com). 








195 See a similar proposition in the chapter on Bakkah. 
'96 This proposal requires further research. 
197 See more on Ya‘rub in a following section. 
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Furthermore, according to Al-Zahraaniy (2010), the name 4 ‘Urabah, one of the 
names of Makkah, is attributed to the fact that the origin of the Arabic that we know 
today as FuSHa was furthered at the hands of Isma‘il (p.113), after he learned to 
talk Arabic from Jurhum. This is attested in Lisaan Al- ‘Arab Lexicon, which 
demonstrated that the sons of Isma‘il had grown up in Arabah from Tihamah; 
hence, they were designated as Arabs. The Lexicon further referred to IsHaq Ibn 
Al-Faraj who indicated that ‘Arba is the seat of Arabs, it is the land which is 
sanctified, i.e. Makkah (n.p.). Therefore, it could be the origin of the name Arab 
and Arabia (n.p.). Nevertheless, Al-Ya‘quubiy (n.d.), [3"! century Ah/ 9" century 
CE], ascribed the name ‘Arab’ to another origin. He noted that Isma‘il was the first 
to ride horses and the first to banish evil doers from Haram, thus “he said: 
U‘arribuhu 3*" = «~=">, so it was called “Al- ‘Arabah” (VoL, p.252). 


‘Gh on “Water Source 


According to the lexicon of Al-Qamuus Al-MuHiit, 35+), Al-‘Arbu’ is the 
‘plentiful pure water’, and ‘Al-‘Arabatu’ refers to the fast glowing-river 5¢1!| 43 jal) 
65a) 424 (n.p.). This meaning is verified in the Hadith of Prophet Mohamed, as 
he said in a SaHiH Hadith, narrated by Ibn Abbaas that “Had Hagar not stopped 
the water, it could have flown into a streaming river” (Dorar: Takhriij Al-Musnad, 
no.3390). Therefore, ‘‘Arab’ could have originated as referring to Makkah with its 
flowing water, i.e., Zamzam well. This is advocated and explained by Al-Saybane 
(2018) who reviewed a few meanings of the root “‘/r/b” in some Semitic languages. 


Al-Saybane claimed that, in “Adnanite Arabic; “‘urbat Isma‘il” signified 
Zamzam,; in Aramaic, “THa rab bayt ‘arbah’” relates to the head of water circle, in 
Ugaritic “rakib ‘arbah’” refers to Haddad, god of rain, thunder and lightening; and 
in Akkadian, “‘arbatu” is the cloudy weather, which is carrier of rain. Thus, he 
supported that all of these names have related elements of meaning, all signifying 
water (n.p.). This origin seems to be a feasible origin of the designation ‘‘Arab’. 
However, these senses and the others require further investigation. 


erpetu * , urpatu , urpu [DUNGU: 4¢TT TT TF (n. fem.) 


cloud 
(Akkadian Dictionary) 


‘Gah, &rbch, Sahick (Derert); Sachik, and a Sa 


In AlmufaSSal fi Tariikh Al- ‘Arab or “Expository account of the history of 
the Arabs” for Gawad Ali, he reviewed the origins and meanings of the word 
‘Arab’. Ali (2001) indicated that, like in other Semitic languages, ‘‘Arab’ referred 
to people leading a desert life. It was mentioned with the same sense in Isaiah 
13:20 in the Bible [neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there]. Analogously, it was 
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used with the same sense in Aramiah, 25:23-24 [After this, I went to the kings of 
Dedan, Tema, Buz, the tribes of the Arabian Desert], signifying desert inhabitants. 


Another opinion held that ‘‘Arab’ was used synonymously with 
“Ishmailites”, then it substituted it to include them and others!*®. Hence, he 
concluded that the term ‘‘Arab’ usually denoted anciently people leading a desert 
life, or Bedouins (Vol.I, pp. 16-20/ 6-7). Similarly, Mahran (1980) noted that in the 
Old Testament, the word ‘Arab’ meant beduines or desert ‘A‘raab, aridness or 
deserteousness, in many texts, for they were pastorals who lived in tents. In the 
Talmud also, the words ‘Arab, Arabim signifiy the same meaning. Moreover, the 
term Ishamailites came synonymous with Arab (pp.145-146). 


Correspondingly, Conder (1833) maintained that the word ‘Arabia’ is from 
“the Hebrew orebeh, a wilderness or desert in which case Mount Horeb might seem 
to have given its name to the country; or it may be understood as simply denoting 
the desert mountain” (p.2). Moreover, Lewis (1954) indicated that one suggested 
origin is related to the concept of nomads. It is the Hebrew “Arabha- dark land, or 
steppe land”; with the Hebrew “Erebh’- mixed and hence unorganized, as opposed 
to the organized and ordered life of the sedentary communities, rejected and 
despised by the nomads; with the root ‘‘Abhar’- to move or pass- from which the 
word Hebrew is probably derived” (p.10)!”’. 


Gorgi Zeidan (1922), similarly, signaled that the term “‘Arab” designated 
beduines or desert in those days and this is the meaning of this term in Semitic 
languages as in Hebrew =7¥, while the Arabs called their peninsula “‘Araba”’. 
Later with urbanization, the meaning of this term diversified; thus, they used two 
terms HaDar [sedentry] for city dwellers, and “beduine” for occupants of 
deserteous areas. ‘‘Arab’ as a term was first used to refer to beduines in the north 
of Arabia, then it extended to cover all the inhabitants of Arabia, and this was the 
case in other Semitic languages, while ‘’ A‘raab’ still denotes the inhabitants of the 
desert (p. 31). 


Additionally, Ali referred to the appellation of Arabs as “Tahjek”, 
“Tac(s)hik” in Pahlawi texts, and “Tazi” in Persian, which might have originated 
from the Persian word “Taz” or related to the desert. He further cited Hamza Al- 
’ASfahaniy, the Persian writer and historian, who died in the 10" century CE, as 
saying that Tajiyan referred to the Arabs’ great grandfather “Taj Ibn (son of) 
Farwaan Ibn Siyamik Ibn Mashiy Ibn Kumerth”, which was mentioned in Persian 
records. He alluded to other terms like “Tachik” in Armenian, and “Tashi” in 
Chinese, which might have come from “Tayy”, a famous tribe (Ali, 2001, Vol. I, 
p. 32). Zeidan (1922) agreed that the Arabs were known for the Syriacs as Tay(at) 


198 See elaboration of this point in a coming section. 
199 See the section after the next for ‘Abar and ‘ibri. 
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from Taiyy, the famed tribe, as the Arabs used to call the inhabitans of Europe 
Franks (p.32). 


In Akkadian, the expression “eréb Sam§&i” signifies “the sunset’, “the West’, 
from SPY rE Fe se ty get (sun)” (Akkadian Dictioanry). Hence, it may be 
the actual origin of the word ‘Arab. However, there is another possible origin, 
which may indicate that this is the home/country Akkadians came from, i.e., “erab”, 
meaning “homecoming”. Hence, it is possible that their home is to the west””: 


erab béti 
“at suas comming beck home } 
(Akkadian Dictioanry) 
However, Lewis (1954) asserted that the source of the term ‘Arab’ is indecisive. 
The proposed meaning of ‘west’, from a Semitic root, which referred to the peoples 
living west of Mesopotamia, has a dubious etymology. This is due to the fact that 
it was utilized by the Arabs themselves, amid other factors (Lewis, 1954, p.10). 


From ‘Ghar, “Shri, and ‘Chieu 


Wilfinson (1929) cited different views on the origin of Arabs and Hebrews 
as follows. He stated that some orientalists contended that Abraham was called the 
‘ibri “+7, a name which is assigned to either his grandfather ‘abar ™3¥, found on 
the list of ancestors; or for crossing either Jordan river or Euphrates in Iraq. 
However, he was of another opinion. He held that the root of the word: ‘‘Arabi’ 
and “‘ibri’ or ‘Hebrew’ is ‘‘abar’ “crossed the land’’, which is a trialateral root, and 
that these words may have been metathesized, or had their letters reordered. 





He also asserted that both verbs “‘arab and ‘‘abar” convey the meaning of 
crossing borders with their cattles and camels in search for water and pasture. Thus, 
he asserted that both words are initimately linked, for they refer to moving and 
leading a nomadic life and that they are linguistically akin, signifying the same 
meaning. He, therefore, proposed that both peoples and languages came from one 
origin with the same meaning (Wilfinson, n.d., Araby, Vol. 91, p.146, in Thoaq; 
Wilfinson, 1929, pp.77, 78). 


(T74 (T74 


According to Susa (1990), the expression ““‘ibru” or “‘ibranty” indicated, in 
2000 BCE and even before that, a group of ARABIC TRIBES in northern Arabia 
in the desert of the Levant, and other Arabic tribes, till the expression has become 
equivalent to the son of desert or wilderness in general. With this meaning, the 





200 More elaboration of this point is under the section on Akkadian, Kuda, and Qadie later. 
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words “‘abri’, “Habiri”, “Khabiru’, and “‘abiru” were cited in cunieform and 
Hieroglyphic inscriptions. They were Arab beduines; hence, Prophet Ibrahim was 
described as ‘ibraniy in Torah to signify the Arabic beduine tribes, among which 
are the Aramaic Arabic tribes, to which Ibrahim himself belongs. 


The words “‘ibriy; ‘abiru’, Khabiiru” were cited in ancient writings 
discovered lately with this particular meaning. They existed in the eras predating 
Israelites; Mosaic, and Jews by few centuries, taken into consideration the gap 
between Ibrahim and Moses is 700 years. Susa further contended that scholars 
disagreed about translating the word “Arabic” from Assyrian texts, so it was 
rendered as “Arub”, “Urbi’”, “Arabi”, and “Aribi” and this makes it more likely that 
‘Arabi is a corruption [metathesis] of “ibri’. 


Additionally, the terms “‘abiru’”; “Khabiru” and “Hebrew” were mentioned 
in Amarna letters to denote desert beduines or nomads. Moreover, Egyptians called 
the remains of Heksos “‘Abiiru or ‘ibru” who constituted a threat to the state. 
However, they worked as builders, as mentioned in two papyri dating to Ramses 
II. In one of them, he ordered that the soldiers be given their food or due, so do the 
‘Abiru who transported the stones for the buildings of the king, and the second also 
has a similar content (Susa, 1990, pp. f, S, 247, 248, 283). 


‘iba, Qrddm and Qramean 


Thoaq (2006), in his article, translated as “the Lineage of Arabs (QaHTaan 
and ‘Adnaan), Hebrews, and Aramaics’’, studied the connection between ‘Araam’ 
and ‘‘Araab’ and affirmed that the ambiguity of ‘Araam/’ and ‘Araab’ is resolved 
when we learn that Abraham is at times referred to as ‘‘ibri’; at others ‘Araami’, 
ie. “‘Araami’(Arabi = ‘Arabi)”. Thus, ‘Araami’ equals ‘Arabi’ and ‘‘ibri’, after 
crossing the sea, no matter how historians attempted to separate them (n.p.). 
Therefore, he is here in line with Wilfinson’s (1929) above stance, as regards 
‘Arabi’ and ‘‘ibri’. 





Furthermore, Thoaq (2006) cited for verification Deurtonomy 26: 5, which 
is given here in its English versions by the researcher, for convenience: 


International Standard Version 

Then you are to affirm and declare in the presence of the LORD your 
God: 'A wandering Aramean was my ancestor, who went down to 
Egypt and traveled there with very few family members, yet there he 
became a great, powerful, and populous nation. 


King James 2000 Bible 
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And you shall speak and say before the LORD your God, An 
Aramean ready to perish was my father, and he went down into 
Egypt, and sojourned there with a few, and became there a nation, 
great, mighty, and populous. 


Similarly, Gertoux (2015a) stated that even though Abraham dwelled in Sumer, 
this doesn’t entail he was a Sumerian. After Abraham lived in Canaan, and 
subsequently in Egypt, he was described as Aramean or a’amu; since he was “a 
nomad of Aramaic language (close to Hebrew at that time). He was in fact a son 
of Eber, that is a Hebrew (Gn 10:21; 14:13)”. The term ‘eber?”! signifies “to pass- 
over" in Hebrew or "to cross over (eberum)/ migrant" in Babylonian” (p.132) 


Moreover, Thoaq referred to O’Leary (1979) as emphasizing the affinity 
between ‘Arab’ and ‘Aram’ [stated in Note | to his book] that the Aramaeans were 
part of the Arabs”. Thoaq also referred to Ibn Hazm, the famous Andalusian 
scholar, exegesist, and linguist in the Middle Ages, saying that Arabic, Syriac, and 
Hebrew were one language, and that Arabs, Hebrew and Aramaic people used to 
communicate without a translator, like Arabs of different countries do today (AI- 
‘Arabiy, 91, p. 145, in Thoaq, 2006). Hence, he proposed that all of those peoples 
came from the one and same origin. In addition, he asserted that ‘Armen’ came 
originally from /‘arabin/, the /b/ substituted the /m/ as in other languages, hence, 
the peoples who live in Armenia, Persia, Afghanistan, Pakistan, etc. are of the same 
origin (Thoaq, 2006, n.p.). 


However, David Rohl (2012) has qualified the above postulate of Thoaq as 
follows: 


It is interesting to note that the root ‘Aram’ may remain to this day in 
the name most commonly used to describe the people of the Near East 
— the modern ‘rb/Aribi. The lip consonants ‘m’ and ‘b’ in Semitic 
languages have often become interchanged over the passage of time. It 
is thus likely that the modern word ‘Arab’ is a direct descendant of the 
ancient name ‘rm/‘Im although this must, of course, be considered in 
the light of a different historical perspective. (n.p.) 


Srembians 


Another closely related name to ‘Arab’ is the “Erembians”. This term was 
mentioned in Homer’s Odyssey, Rhapsody 4: 


201 j¢/‘abar/ or crossed is the Arabic counterpart of this word. 


202 See more on this issue in the sections on Amorites and Arameans. 
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Menelaos of the fair hair overheard him and said, “... I have traveled 
much and have undergone much hardship, for it was nearly eight years 
before I could get home with my fleet. I went to Cyprus, Phoenicia 
and the Egyptians; I went also to the Ethiopians, the Sidonians, and 
the Erembians, [85] and to Libya where the lambs have horns as soon 
as they are born, and the sheep bear lambs three times a year. Every 
one in that country, whether master or man, has plenty of cheese, meat, 
and good milk, for the ewes yield all the year round [90]. (Homeric 
Odyssey) 


As can be seen, Homer mentioned areas in the neighborhood of Arabia, specifically 
Libya?’’, along with Erembians. The theory of the similarity between the latter term 
and the Arabs may be corroborated by what Strabo mentioned about Homer, [who 
presumably lived between the 12" and the 8" centuries BCE (Homer)]. 


Strabo clarified that ““much has been said about the Erembians; but those 
men are most likely to be correct who believe that Homer meant the Arabians” 
(Book I, Chapter II, p.153). As said by Strabo (1857): 


27...there is more doubt about the Erembi, whether we are to suppose 
that he means the Troglodyte, according to the opinion of those who, 
by a forced etymology, derive the word Erembi from épav éupaivet, 
that is, “entering into the earth,” or whether he means the Arabians. 
Zeno the philosopher of our sect alters the reading in this manner, 


“And Sidoni, and Arabes;” 
but Poseidonius alters it with a small variation, 
“And Sidoni, and Arambi,” 


as if the poet gave the name Arambi to the present Arabians, from their 
being so called by others in his time. He says also, that the situation 
of these three nations close to one another indicates a descent from 
some common stock, and that on this account they are called by names 
having a resemblance to one another, as Armenii, Aramzi, Arambi. 
For as we may suppose one nation to have been divided into three 
(according to the differences of latitude [in which they lived], which 
successively became more marked [in proceeding from one to the 
other]), so in like manner we may suppose that several names were 
adopted in place of one. The proposed change of reading to Eremni is 
not probable, for that name is more applicable to the Ethiopians. 
(Vol.II1., p.216) 





203 For the actual region of Libya, see the section on B3k.t, B35, Libya, and Tjehenu, in the chapter on Punt. 
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Kidd (1988) explained that Strabo, in his commentary on Posidonius, 
identified “Erembian” with “Troglodytes”, i.e., cave dwellers, and with the 
Arabians as well (p.955). Curtis also equated the Troglodytes with the Arabians 
who lived alongside the Red Sea (Arrian, 1814, pp., xix, xii). Strabo elucidated 
that “Erembian” is derived from “eran embainein (to go to the earth)”. Moreover, 
Strabo regarded them as an Arabian tribe, and located them “on the side of the 
Arabian Gulf [Red Sea] next to Egypt and Ethiopia” (Donaghy, 2014, p. 203). 


Kidd (1988) further illustrated that Posidonius indicated that the designation 
of such tribes is also analogous; since the populace we name Syrians were termed 
by the Syrians “(Armenians or) Aramaeans”. He interpreted the word “Erembian”’ 
as follows: “the names Armenians, Arabians and Erembians are like it 
(Aramaeans), perhaps because the ancient Greeks so called the Arabians, **x« (#3) 
perhaps reinforces ‘«lxage\(19)”, He observed that there was an ancient flow and 
dispersion of the Aramaeans into Mesopotamia, Assyria, Babylonia and Syria. 
Hence, Posidontus’ hypothesis is obvious. 


Moreover, Posidonius explicated that the Arabians were comprised of three 
tribes “Armenians, Aramaeans, and Arambians”. The etymology of “Erembian” is 
detected from “the ethnology of the Mesopotamian peoples”. Their shared qualities 
are manifested in their analogous designations. Thus, Erembian is a different form 
or else a reshaping of the mutual root “Aram-, Arab-, Arm-, Aramb”. 
Accordingly, “historical etymology” is not deduced from conceivable explanations 
of the components of the word; rather from ethnographic correspondences of 
designations (Kidd, 1988, pp.955, 956). 


Furthermore, Donaghy (2014) referred to Oppian, who was in the century 
following that of Strabo. Oppian alluded to the Erembian horse and lion. He 
considered the first “in his list of the best breeds of horse in his day”. The second, 
he mentioned in relation to Arabia Felix (p.202). Finally, Rets6 (2003) referred to 
Hellenicus in the 5" century BCE, who rendered eremboi as Arabs (p.352). Hence, 
“Erembian” serves as a clear reference to Arabia and the Arabs. 


She Scope of the Derignation ‘Crake’ 


Eph‘al (1982) examined Arabs from the 9" till the 5 century BCE. He 
underlined that the Assyrians in their royal inscriptions used the designation 
“Arabs” to signify particularly “the Qedarites, the people of Sumu(’)ilu, and to the 
people of Idiba’ilu (biblical Adbeel), Thamitd, Ibadidi, Marsimani and ‘Ephah”’. 
Nonetheless, the appellation also is inclusive of “other groups... in connection with 
desert regions and with the characteristic life style of their inhabitants, such as the 
people of Tema’, Sheba, Massa’, ““Ba-da-na-a-a, ““Ha-at-ti-a-a, the Me‘unites, 
the people of Nebaioth and apparently “Te-e-me as well” (p.8). 
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Macdonald (2009) grouped all the associations of the term ‘Arab’ prior to 
the 2" century CE as follows: 


— prosperous merchants, 

-tax-collectors 

—a barber 

— a bird-augurer 

— peasant farmers and small landowners 

— market gardeners 

—a seller of baskets 

— brigands 

—a gymnasiarch 

— founders or restorers of towns and cities 

— city-dwellers and rulers of cities 

— kings with large numbers of chariots guards, policemen, soldiers 
and paramilitaries 

— breeders of sheep and owners of flocks of sheep and herds of goats 
— and camel-breeding nomads. 


Hence, Macdonald considered that the word ‘Arab’ had a variety of associations 
before the 2™ century CE. He further indicated that with the Roman foundation 
of Provincia Arabia, in 106 CE, the terms ‘Arab’ and ‘Arabia’ changed and 
remained as such till today. 


Earlier, “mat aribi/ApaBia/ Arabia” comprised ‘anywhere inhabited by 
people who (for whatever reason) were called ‘Arabs’”. From that time onward, an 
‘Arab’ was a resident of the administrative district of “(Provincia) Arabia”. 
Macdonald, thus, inferred that ‘Arab’ in ancient times comprised a variety of 
peoples, from diverse broadly discrete locations. He added that, to the majority of 
ancient writers, the word didn’t solely signify a nomadic pastoralist nor, until 
...106 (CE), someone from a particular geographical area” (pp. 283-285, 297, 303), 
which is line with what Zeidan said earlier. In a similar vein, Jane R. Mcintosh 
(2005) also underscored that the word ‘Arab’ was first used to refer to nomads; yet, 
she specified that it was employed as a term that signifies a certain ethnic 
expression for the nomades residing in Arabia from the fourth century CE 
(p.321)™. 


Macdonald (2009) concluded that they were called Arabs according to the 
following criteria. He declared that “I would suggest that only a complex of 
language and culture could have formed a common identification for such diverse 
groups of people”. In the eras preceding “nation states”, this should definitely have 


204 See other terms used specifically to address Arabs of the posterity of prophets Ibrahim and Isma‘il in a 
forthcoming section. 
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been the normal process whereby “members of non-tribal cultures” recognized 
peoples of other communities. Undeniably, for numerous people nowadays, it is 
yet “a complex of language and culture which identifies their own «ethnicity» and 
that of others — albeit in a rather vague way and with inevitable exceptions” (p.304). 
Therefore, M. Macdonald (n.d.a) affirmed that it appears possible that merely a 
blend of an identifiably shared language, and specific mutual cultural attributes 
could have demarcated them all as pertaining to “the same group” (p.1). 


The theory of Macdonald is further coraborated by a Hadith of Prophet 
Mohamed *%, narrated by Abu Salamah Ibn ‘Abd Al-RaHman, grouped by Ibn 
‘asaakir in Tariikh Dimishq, “History of Damascus”, no 24/225, a Mursal Ghariib 
Hadith (Dorar), translated as follows: 


Arabic language is neither your father nor your mother, it is just a 
tongue, so whoever speaks Arabic is an Arab. 


This entails that the term ‘Arabic’ was derived from a common language heritage; 
not genetically. A similar case is that of the USA, ‘the melting pot’, which 
comprises different ethnic identities who are labelled ‘Americans’. 


Prophet Isma‘il was a prophet, as God stated in the Holy Qur’an in Surat 
Maryam, verse 54: “And mention in the Book, Ishmael. Indeed, he was true to his 
promise, and he was a messenger and a prophet” (KSU MuSHaf Trans.). Isma‘il 
was mentioned as the first to speak Arabic in its clear fuSHa, the version advocated 
by prophet Mohamed, as in the Hadith: “The child (i.e. Ishmael) grew up and learnt 
Arabic from them [Jurhum tribe]’” (Sunnah: Sahih al-Bukhari, no. 3364). In another 
Hadith, he said “the first to speak utter clear Arabic (FuSHa) was Isma‘il at the age 
of 14”, as narrated by Ali Ibn Abi Talib, and grouped and corrected by Al-Albaaniy 
in S@HiH Al-Jami‘, “The Correct Anthology”. Hence, he learned this version of 
Arabic from Juhum or the Amalekites, a different ethnic group, and they were all 
designated as Arabs. Since Prophet Ibrahim was Aramaean, and his language and 
Arabic are related, probably what is meant in the Hadith is that he learned from 
them their version of Arabic. 


Furthermore, according to Al-Fakihiy (1994), Prophet Mohamed * 
delimited Arab prohpets as five: prophets Huud, SaliH, Shu‘ayb, Isma‘il , and 
Mohamed = (Vol. V., p.130). The Hadith offers a range of valuable ideas, 
explained as follows. Prophet Huud was a messenger to ‘Aad, who were believed 
to be Aamlakites, and who spoke an old version of Arabic, i.e. proto-Arabic of Al- 
‘Arab Al-Baa’idah or obsolete Arabs. The people of SaliH were also Baa’idah; 
whereas Shu‘ayb was sent to the people of Madian; Prophet Isma‘il to both 
‘Aaribah and Musta‘ribah?®, and Prophet Mohamed to Musta‘ribah only. Hence, 
the aforementioned Hadiths further show that we had two versions of Arabic, 





205 See elaboration of this classification of Arabs in the coming sections. 
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ancient and Isma‘il itish, or Proto-Arabic versus the Classical Arabic version. The 
latter “Arabs were said to have learnt and inherited Arabic from the Baadi’ah, as 
was stated in the Hadith. Hence, the postulate of Macdonald is consistent with what 
Prophet Mohamed affirmed. 


The coming section further examines some other appellations conferred on 
the sons of Isma‘il (Pbuh). The researcher preferred to add these terms which 
address the posterity of prophets Ibrahim and Isma‘il?°° after this section, as they 
further shed light on the names that were used to allude to Arabs in pre-Islamic 
eras. 


Iskmachites; “Saracenes”’, Hagarites, Nidzanites, Cediarites, 


Nahitedne, and Scenttae 


Mo’nis (1988) accentuated that the Bible conveyed the progress of Arabs, 
sons of Isma‘il, as follows: Sons of Isma‘il [Isma‘ilites] (Genesis) > Isma‘ilites or 
Sarceanas, five centuries later (Judges) > Qidar (Ishia), also five centuries later > 
then Qidar and Nabet (p.46). Zeidan (1922) affirmed that Arab tribes were 
mentioned in the Bible in Genesis (37:25) and Judges (7:12, etc.) as fighting the 
Israelites, sometimes described as sons of the East; at others as Ishmaelites 
(pp. 167-168). It is possible that this designation came as a result of the Israelites’ 
residence in Egypt for centuries, where they considered Arabs are easterns. 

Zeidan (1922) is of the opinion that the Greeks called the whole peninsula 
‘Arabia’ and divided it, and termed its people ‘Arabs’, just like geographers used 
the term ‘Asia’ for the whole continent. The Greeks also termed its inhabitants 
Sarceans, after a tribe from upper Arabia. Some believe that this name was derived 
from “Sharqiyyiin” or easterners; because this tribe lived in the eastern part of 
Sarawat Mountain (p.32). Thoag (2006) agreed with Zeidan as to the meaning of 
Sarceans as easterners; however, he attributed this appellation to the Jews who 
lived in Eriteria and Djibouti (n.p.). 


As stated by Macdonald (2001b), the first certain occurrences of the word 
Saracen are usually believed to appear in the early second century CE, in Ptolemy. 
However, in this source, it was not utilized as “‘a generic term for Arabian nomads”. 
The oldest reference of the “latter usage appears to be in Syriac”, in The Book of 
the Laws of Countries of Bardaisan of Edessa (CE 154—222), recorded by one of his 
students, in the late second or early third century, in which he alluded to the 
Tayyayé and Sarqayé. Nonetheless, the term didn’t become familiar till the fourth 
century. Later on, it became nearly common among Greek and Latin authors. The 
initial comprehensive depiction of Saracens is in Ammianus Marcellinus, who 


206 The coming sections address the history of the sons of prophets Ibrahim and Isma‘il (Pbu). 
207 See more on Sarceans under the chapter on Paran. 
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clarified distinctly that the word signified nomads, but at a subsequent phase, it 
referred to all Arabs. Moreover, in the Middle Ages, it indicated all Muslims (pp.1- 
2ye 


Macdonald (2009) further asserted that Greek and Latin writers used 
“Saracen” to refer to people who weren’t residents of Provincia Arabia, but 
initially, to denote nomadic Arabs, as against the largely “settled “Arabs” of the 
Province. Later, the term extended to include “all those who would have been 
called “Arabs” before 106 CE (p.297). Conder (1833) agreed explaining that 
‘Saracens’ designated the residents of the desert. Moreover, he linked it to the word 
Zahraa [rather SaHraa] or desert in Arabic, from which the word Saracen possibly 
came; for Arabians are the residents and the rural groups of the desert. He added 
that “this etymology may be thought to receive some support from the coincident 
import of the word Saracen, under which name the Arabian tribes from Mecca to 
the Euphrates were confounded by the Greeks and Romans” (p.2). Conversely, 
Eusebius (1971) alluded, when addressing the city of Pharan, to “the Ishmaelites 
[who are not the Saracens]” (Section PH). 


Furthermore, Nuaimat and Nasrat (2011), after examining this term in a 
number of Greek and Roman sources, concluded that ‘Sarceans’ signified Arabs or 
Arabic tribes that were in the adjacency of the fringes of both the Roman and 
Byzantine empires. However, it seems that the term was used pejoratively. The 
authors also underlined that the oldest allusion to this term in Arabic sources was 
in Al-Mas‘oudiy (4 Ah/ 10" CE) who claimed this term to be ‘Saraqanius’ or “the 
slaves of Sara’, which he deemed as fallacious. This term has even survived into 
the era of the crusades (pp.631, 637). 


According to Alexander and Alexander (1839), the offspring of Abraham 
and Hagar were at times named Hagarites; at other times Ishmaelites. The area of 
Hajar was named after them, and they first lived near Gilead as in (1 Chron. V.10). 
They were also cited in relation to Ishmaelites and Moabites in (Psa. Lxxxiii.6). 
However, they pointed out that the Hagarites are considered different from 
Ishmaelites as in (Psa. 6. 1xxxiil): “the tabernacles of Edom and the Ishmaelites, of 
Moab and the Hagarites” (KJ21). Alexander and Alexander (1839) added that 
Ishmael had twelve sons who lived from Havilah to Shur, and they were mentioned 
in Genesis as traders with Egypt. Thus, Ishmael’s offspring constituted most of 
the inhabitants. They were even equated with Midianites in Gideon’s era as in 
Judges (viii. 22, 24, 26). (pp.49-50). Wilfinson (1929) elucidated that Midianites 
were quite similar to Ishmaelites to the extent that Jews used to address either by 
the name of the other, i.e., they were indistinguishable from each other. However, 
they mixed with the Arabs, and their traces faded (p.112). 


By examining Biblical data, Eph‘al (1976) underscored that the appellation 


2 66 


‘Ishmaelites’ was often used interchangeably with ‘Arabs’, “referring to the same 
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group of people”. Nonetheless, Eph‘al deduced that there isn’t any biblical allusion 
to the Ishmaelites “(or to Ishmael, their pater eponymos) later than about the mid- 
tenth century B.C.E”. The proofs also indicate that the term ‘Ishmaelites’ 
designated “a main tribal confederation’, lying to the south of Palestine, at a 
particular era before the middle of the tenth century. Other tribes, probably, the 
Amalekites, were enrolled under this designation as in (Gen. 25: 17 f. and 1 Sam. 
15: 7). After the middle of the tenth century BCE, there is no allusion to the 
Ishmaelites in the Biblical texts. Additionally, the Midianites, Amalekites, and 
Hagarites don’t exit any more as “ethnic or political entities” (Eph ‘al, 1976, pp.225, 
226)" 


Nevertheless, some scholars contended that other names appeared which 
stood for the Ishaemilites like “Sumu(’)-An [read] as Sumu()il’ or “Sm’T’. 
However, Epha’al contradicted them; because “not even one of them is supported 
by the evidence” (pp.229, 230, 231)°°°. However, der Toom, Becking, and Horst 
(1999) asserted that “the equation is linguistically possible when it may be assumed 
that the Assyrian name is a standardized corruption of the early Western South- 
Semitic name”. Moreover, the correspondence, from the historical and 
geographical stance is especially reasonable. From the 8" century BCE, the 
associates in the coalition of “Sumu’il = Ishmael” led by the Qedar-tribe, are 
recognized as “Aribi, Arabu, Arabaia in the Assyrian sources” (p.451). 

Zeidan (1922) highlighted that in Isia (21:16-17), Arabs were mentioned as 
Qedar”"’, son of Ishmael. Moreover, they were described as pasturers, who had 
cattles, camels, and gold and who worked in trade (Judges 8: 24, 26, etc.). He 
further underscored that the Ishmaelites were considered as both Qediarites and 
Nabateans (pp.167,168)7!'. Alexander and Alexander (1839) agreed that the 
progenies of the eldest sons of Ishmael, ““Nebajoth and Kedar”, (Gen. xxv. 13,) are 
“the Nabatheans and Cedrei/Qedar’, cited by the Greeks and Romans (pp.49-50). 


Eusebius (1971) clarified that Kédar is the offspring of Ishmael, he dwelled 
“in the territory of the Saracans (desert)” (Kings). Moreover, Eph‘al (1982) 
revealed that the oldest allusion to the Qedarites appears on a stele of Tiglath- 
Pileser from Iran, where he said ““The kings of Hatti, the Aramaeans whom I 
supplanted, of the setting sun, Qidri, Aribi’, leaders from the western part of the 
Fertile Crescent are listed’”’ (p.224). Elayi (2014) further promulgated that Qedar 
dominated in northern Arabia, since the second part of the 5" century BCE, the 
areas from south Palestine to Lachish; Sinai, southern Transjordan, and the Hijaz. 
Therefore, the Qedarite commanded the majority of the Arab tribes. Elayi also 
observed that it appears that the entire district was witnessing great political 





208 Shuaib (2014) referred to Epha’l’s work. 

209 See more under Qedar. 

210 See more on their extension and kingdom in the following chapter. 

211 This further supports the stance of this book, of Punt as comprising Arabia, as would be discussed under the 
chapter of Punt. 
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upheavals between the end of the 5" century BCE and the beginning of the 
Hellenistic era. Nabateans, as it seems, then substituted the Qedarites and they 
established Idumaea (p.118). 


Alexander and Alexander (1839) further pointed out that the Nabatheans 
dispersed in the three Arabias. As for the K(Q)edarites, they lived under black tents, 
as mentioned in the bible “Sol. Song i. 5”, then they gathered “‘into little villages or 
encampments (Isa. xlii. 11)”. They had many herds “Isa. Ix. 7, Jer. xlix. 28, 29”, 
and were warriors and skilled archers “Isa. xxi. 16, 17, Ps. cxx. 7”. However, the 
writers stated that the places in which they settled are not mentioned. As regards 
Kedar, they explicated that “Jeremiah (xlix. 28, 30,33,) speaks of the kingdoms of 
Hazor. By this name are probably meant those Arabs who had fixed dwellings in 
the countries traversed by the wandering tribes” (p.50). 


Patrick (1694) indicated that the offspring of Kedar or Kedarem lived in 
Arabia Petrea, together with “their elder Brother”, where the “whole country” was 
named after him. He added 


for the Language of Kedar is the Arabian Language; and when David 
complains that he had dwelt long in the Tents of Kedar, the Chaldee 
expounds it, in the dwelling of the Arabians. But those Arabians called 
Scenita were properly the People of Kedar. 
Moreover, Petrae is cited as a near neighbor of Paran, “the Psalmist calls dwelling 
among the tents of Kedar ... 1 Sam. XX VI dwelling in the wilderness of Paran”. 
Additionally, Pliny merely indicated that pharanitis were adjacent to the Arabs, or 
“(in ara conterminal gentis Arabia)”; hence, the subsequent writers depicted Pharan 
and Arabia Petrea as adjoining neighbors (pp.96-97)*'”. 


Scenita is another designation of the Arabs. It was used by the Greeks to 
signify Arabs that were scattered over the entire country, insofar as mount Masius 
on the north and the Tigris on the east. The totality of these tribes were jointly 
called by the Greeks “Scenitae, or ‘Arabs who dwell in tents’” (Bell, 1832, p.171). 
Strabo in his Geography, book XVI mentioned that: 


Chaldaeans, of whom I have already spoken; and of those parts that 
follow after Mesopotamia as far as Coelé-Syria, the part that lies near 
the river, as well as Mesopotamia, is occupied by Arabian Scenitae, 
who are divided off into small sovereignties and live in tracts that are 
barren for want of water. These people till the land either little or none, 
but they keep herds of all kinds, particularly of camels. Above these 
people lies an extensive desert; but the parts lying still farther south 





212 See more under the sections on Paran. 
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than their country are held by the people who inhabit Arabia Felix, as 
itis called. (Vol. VII, Book 16, p.301) 


Isaac (2017) explained that the term ‘Scenitae’ as “a social term” is nearly akin to 
‘nomads’, as Strabo stated. They are referenced as discrete from ‘the Arabs’. The 
single conceivable explanation of the difference between ‘Scenitae’ and ‘Arabs’ is 
that the last one is “an ethnic term’, signifying “a named people” who are 
somewhat better reputed than the unspecified ‘tent-dwellers’ (p.145). 


The next section investigates briefly different Arabic ethnic groups, and the 
controversial lineage of the Arabs. Then, it is followed by other sections examining 
the history of the Arabs from Arabic chronicles and biblical texts. 


Traditional Views of the Origin Ss of Strabs: 


The traditional views of the origins of the Arabs have become at stake after 
recent DNA analyses of tribes. Controversies and arguments have arisen because 
of these tests. Mainly, a group still defends the traditional views of QaHTaan- 
‘Adnan origins; whereas others attack this old view as ungrounded in the light of 
both recent tests and archaeological finds. Still a third group contends that these 
tests aren’t reliable or definitive enough to delimit the original ancestries 
accurately. Such arguments lie beyond the scope of this work. However, the 
coming sections merely portray some of these varied standpoints briefly. 


SS Laadt ah, Simalekites, and the Lineage of Strabs to Ca T£Taan 
or “Adnan 


The theory of the alleged father of the Arabs, Ya‘rub, from who the name 
‘*Arab’ was derived, was mentioned earlier. There are mainly two opinions 
regarding the origin of Arabs, which are briefed on in this section. But first a hint 
is offered on the ancient obsolete Arabs. 


Zeidan (1922) collected every book he could find from Arabic, English, 
French, or German sources or what was unearthed on the topic. He traced the 
ancestry of Arabs as follows. The Arabs of the north, 1.e., Al-‘arab Al-Baa’idah, 
i.e. the ancient-deceased Arabs, who are at times called Al-Baadi’ah, i.e. the first; 
hence, the former word was metathesized. They lived before Yemini QaHTAnites, 
and were termed Amalekites or Giants. They fell into varied classes: The first is 
that of the Amalakites of Iraq, or the State of Hamurabian Babylon in the twenty 
fifth century BCE, and he asserted it to be characteristically Arabic without a doubt, 
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judging from proofs?!’. The second type is the Amalekites of Egypt or the Sashu?"* 


or Hyksos, who invaded Egypt under the name Sashu “nomads or pastors”, and the 
Greeks called them Hyksos?!°, then the rest of the Amalekites like ‘Aad, 
Thamuud, Ta-Siim-Miim, Gadiis and other obsolete Arabs. 


He further explicated that historical records meant by Amalakites ancient 
Arabs, particularly, the people of northern Hijaz, next to Sinai. The origin of the 
term ‘Amaltik’ is unknown, and most likely it was derived from the name of a tribe 
around ‘Aqaba or north of it, where the Amalakites according to Torah lived. The 
Babyloninas called them “Maliiq” or “Maluuq’’, and the “‘Aam” was added by the 
Hebrews, which means people or Umma, then the term became “‘Um Maltiq”’. 
Ultimately, the Arabs called them “*Amaaltiiq” in reference to ancient Arabs, which 
became a common name (Zeidan, 1922, pp.6, 38). 


Thoaq (2006) agreed stating that scholars assign Arabs to Al-Baadi’ah or the 
first ancient Arabs of the north, but he qualified it as “Ummiyyiin’”!® from ‘Um’ 
or mother and it means ‘the first’, then they were followed by QaHTaAnites and 
‘Adnanites (n.p.). Similarly, Zeidan (1922) alluded to the second class of Arabs, 
the QaHTaAnites in Yemen, followed by the Himyarites and Tuba‘aites. He referred 
as well to Saba’ians and Minaenians. Finally, he mentioned the third class of the 
Isma‘ilites or ‘Adnanites, or Arabs of the north in their second phase (pp.6-7). 


According to Thoaq (2006), historians pointed out that Arabs came from 
Ya‘rub, son of QaHTaan, the first Q4HTAnite king, whose kingdom comprised all 
of Arabia. He divided it among his ten brothers [some say his sons], Hijaz went to 
Jurhum, Oman to Oman, etc. Moreover, historians affirmed that Ya‘rub is the father 
of Yemini Arabs, who took Arabic from the deceased ancient Arabs, which is 
according to him an oversimplification of the relation between Yeminis and their 
neighboring Arabs. He further elucidated that ‘Adnanites are the Arabs of the north, 
which signifies that they resided to the north of Yemen, i.e. in Hijaz, Najd, 
Tihama, Madian, and Sinai, as stated by historians (n.p.). 


Ibn Saa‘d (n.d.) in Al[T]-Tabaqaat Al-Kubraa, “The Grand Strata’, cited a 
severed Hadith, no.79, narrated by Hesham Ibn Al-Saa’ib, that the ancestry of 
Arabs to QaHTaan is sequenced along the following succession, following those 
who didn’t attribute him to Isma‘il: “HaDramawt Ibn (son of) YaqTan Ibn ‘Abir 
Ibn Shaalikh, and YaqTaan is Q€AHTAan Ibn ‘Abir Ibn Shaalikh Ibn Arfakhashd 





213 See more under Akadians. 

214 See more under ethnicities in Arabia in the chapter on Punt, where other designations, given by ancient 
Egyptians, like ‘Amu are tackled. 

15 For more on Hyksos, check the section on Hyksos and Arabs. 

216 The term was discussed earlier, under Zamzam. 
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Ibn Sam Ibn NuuH [Noah]”. He also said that the first to speak Arabic was ‘Ariib 
or ‘imliiq [meaning an Amalakite]. 


However, the other party had another opinion concerning the origin of Arabs 
to ‘Adnan, as mentioned in a weak contentious Hadith, narrated by Ibn Ishaaq, and 
compiled by Al-Bayhaqiy in Dalaa’il Al[N]-Nubuwwah, “Signs of Prophethood”, 
1/179. The sequence goes as follows: “‘Adnan Ibn Adad Ibn Al-Mugqawim Ibn 
NaHuur Ibn TaariH Ibn Ya‘rub Ibn Yashgub Ibn Naabit Ibn Isma‘il (Ishmael) Ibn 
Ibraahim (Abraham) Ibn Aazar’’. In the same Hadith, but on the authority of Obayd 
Ibn Ya‘tish, he further attributed Ibrahim, according to Torah, to “Tarikh Ibn 
NaHuur Ibn ‘uur Ibn FaliH Ibn ‘Abir Ibn Shalikh Ibn Sam Ibn NuuH...” (Dorar). 
These Hadiths are weak and controversial, and they point to either ‘Abir or Ya‘rub. 
However, a reconcilation of both groups is possible through, e.g., intermarriages, 
though further discussion of this point is beyond the target of the current work at 
this point. 


Fatwa (Islamic Opinion) no. 52120 (2004) by Islam Web considered the 
matter as debatable, but it underscored that Ibn Khaldun and Al-Tabariy assereted 
that QaHT4aan is the son of ‘Abir Ibn Shalikh, relying on different proofs. 
Moreover, other scholars like Al-THahabiy, Ibn Kathiir, Al-‘ayniy, among others, 
equated ‘Abir with prophet Huud (n.p.). This was affirmed by Al-SaHaariy (n.d.) 
who specified that a group of scholars asserted that Q2HTaan and ‘Adnan came 
from ‘Abir, while others disagreed (Vol.I, p.67). What matters here is that ‘Abir 
is contended to be the father of Arabs, given that the name may have been 
metathesized, switching /‘/ and /r/, among other altenations. Or Arabs could have 
taken their name from Ya‘rub, after the name was subjected to metathesis as well. 


Pave and Strahized Htrabs 


According to Mo’nis (1988), the division of Arabs into QaHTanites and 
Adnanites is attributed to the head of Arab geneaologists Ibn Al-Saa’ib Al-Kalbiy, 
who died in 204 Ah [ca. 9" century CE]. In his book Kitaab Al-Nasab Al-Kabiir, 
“The Book of Grand Pedigree”, Al-Kalbiy mentioned that the origins of Arabs are 
two: YaqTaan or QaHTaan, and Qiidaar, the father of Adnanites or Isma‘ilites 
(p.44). Crrespondingly, Al-Kurdiy Al-Mikkiy (2000) cited van Dijk and Phillips’ 
(1893) in their book History of the Arabs and their Literature*'’, as they declared 
that Arabs were also divided into “pure” and “Arabized”. The first are the 
QaHTanites who descended from QaHTaan, the forefather of Arabs, and head of 
the kings of Yemen who is said to be the first to speak the Arabic of this stage. The 
second or Arabized Arabs comprised the descendants of Adnanites, of Isma‘il*"®. 





17 The book wasn’t available. 
218 Many reject this classification, on the basis that Ibrahim (Pbuh) and his sons are genuinely Arameans; hence, 
Arabs. 
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As stated by Arab genealogists, descendants of QaHTaan are divided into 
two. The first, his son Ya‘rub who learned Arabic from the deceased Arabs, his 
contemporaries, and who is said to have established the first Yemenite kingdom. 
The second is Jurhum who established the kingdom of Hijaz. These could be 
possibly Haduram and YariH, mentioned by Prophet Moses (Pbuh) in the context 
of recounting the thirteen heads from who Arabs propagated, in Genesis, 10: 26 
(Al-Kurdiy Al-Mikkiy, Vol.I, 85). This verse is quoted from the English Bible to 
further illuminate their classification: 


26 Joktan was the father of 


Almodad, Sheleph, Hazarmaveth, Jerah, 27 Hadoram, Uzal, 
Diklah, 28 Obal, Abimael, Sheba, 29 Ophir, Havilah and Jobab. All 
these were sons of Joktan. (New International Version) 


Al-Kurdiy Al-Mikkiy (2000) added that Ya‘rub’s offspring propagated into 
so many head subdivisions or branches J 54: that Sale and Ahmed Khan enumerated 
sixty of the earlier tribes of pure Arabic descent, quite a number of who were 
famous in the pre-Islamic period, and the greater number of who still retain their 
names (Vol.I, p.86). Al-Kurdiy Al-Mikkiy further cited van Dijk and Phillips 
(1893) who indictaed that QAHTanite tribes in the south are Sabaites, Himyarites, 
Yemnites, Kalbanites, while the Isma‘ilites in the north are known as Adnanites, 
Maedites, Mudarites, Qaysites. From this stage, came the kings of Guerra, Iraq, 
and Hijaz. The authors then stated in another part of their book that dividing Arabs 
into pure and Arabicized does not indicate a distinction in lineage and ethnicity 
Kuuills Quiall: rather it is a difference between the civilized and the beduines and 
what lies in between (Al-Kurdiy Al-Mikkiy, Vol.I, p.87). 


Arabicized Arabs are the posterity of “Adnan who descended from Isma‘il 
from his wife, daughter of Al-MuDaaD, king of Hijaz, and between MuDaaD and 
Jurhum nine grandfathers. Arab historians stated that Isma‘il took Hijaz as his 
abode and home, and at that time Makkah was a desert. However, they didn’t 
mention that he later married an Egyptian wife who gave birth to twelve sons who 
became princes or heads of twelve tribes and ruled different cities, which was 
mentioned in Genesis 25:12,18. Hence, Prophet Mohamed * descended from 
Isma‘il or the Arabicized Arabs, and from the pure Arabs, from the wife of Isma‘il, 
daughter of MuDaaD, from his 21“ forefather Adnan, descendant of Isma‘il. 
Muslim historians also indicated that the time span between the building of AlI- 
Ka‘ba and the birth of Prophet Mohamed * is about 2740 years (Al-Kurdiy Al- 
Mikkiy, 2000, Vol. I, p. 86). 


Regarding Arabic habits; traditions, language, knowledge, etc., Arabia is 
classified into three divisions: beduines, sedentary beduines and civilians (Al- 
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Mikkiy, 2000, Vol. I, p.82). Concerning south-west Arabia, Nebes (n.d.) described 
the situation there as: it seems that it was a consistent cultural domain, which, 
regardless of numerous external impacts and severe interior variations, conserved 
its peculiar “cultural, political, and linguistic individuality from its historical 
beginnings until late antiquity” (p.8). 


Al-AnSariy doubted and questioned the credibility of the records of 
QaHTaan and Adnan7”’, in addition to the classification of Arabs into Baa’idah and 
Musta‘ribah. He ruled out the existence of QaHTan and Adnan; for he contended 
that the name of QaHTan didn’t occur in historical records except in the 3™ century 
CE. In his response to Al-AnSariy, Al-MiTiriy (1998) confuted his prior 
statements, and asserted that distinguishing Baa’ dah, ‘Aaribah and Musta‘riba is a 
form of expression, and it is valid, because the ancient Baa’idah like ‘Aad and 
Thamuud don’t exist any more. 


The offspring tribes of Prophet Isma‘il are Arabs and there were other tribes 
before the advent of Isma‘il , and these are al-‘Aaribah and the desendents of 
Isma‘il are Musta‘ribah. These are merely expressions that don’t denote that 
Isma‘il wasn’t an Arab. It is a realistic division that was approved by ancient 
Adnanite genealogists. The origin of Prophet Ibrahim (Pbuh) goes back to the 
Arabian Peninsula, and he lived in Iraq where migrants from Arabia resided after 
drought, as attested in modern studies. Hence, Isma‘il and his sons are Arabs, but 
they came from outside of the Peninsula, after their ancestors migrated from it; 
hence, they are Musta‘ribah, on this scale, which is a mere idiomatic phrase (n.p.). 
Therefore, the name of ‘abir, the grandfather of Prophet Ibrahim may denote this 
migration. 


The following section presents varied contentious accounts of Prophet 
Isma‘il’s sons and Jurhum, the rulers of the sanctuary. It is to be noted that Arabic 
historical accounts present different versions of the stories, because their writers 
used to record them after listening to manifold opinions by recitors or narrators 
throughout the ages, transferring them primarily as an oral tradition. Furthermore, 
itis worthy of note that the author of this work has chosen to present a short account 
of the history of the Arabs before discussing immigration waves throughout the 
Arabic peninsula; since ancient immigration waves included the sons of Isma‘il. 
Hence, the discussion is delayed to a later section. 


Overview of the History of Strabs in Makkak 


This section addresses the stories of Prophets Ibrahim?”’and Isma‘il (pbu); 
Hagar, Isma‘il’s sons, and the rulers of Makkah till the tribe of Quraysh, prophet 


219 See more on the DNA analysis of these tribes in a coming section. 
220 Ror more on prophet Ibrahim, see the sections on Mislim/ata later in this volume. 
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Mohamed’s tribe. The records are narrated from Hadiths of Prophet Mohamed *; 
ancient Arabic chronicles, the Midrash, and the Bible. Two main books are 
exploited, namely, Akbar Makkah for Al-’ Azragiy, [3 century Ah/ 9" century 
CE], and Muruug Al-THahab by Al-Mas‘uudiy, [4 century Ah/10" century CE]. 
These stories are controversial and would be presented briefly. However, resolving 
such a controversy lies beyond the focus of this work. 


Prophet Ibrahim is said to have fled with his wife Sarah from Iraq then went 
unto Egypt and there, as quoted from Midrash, the king venerated his wife Sarah 
and 


most remarkable of all, he gave her his own daughter Hagar as slave, 
for he preferred to see his daughter the servant of Sarah to reigning as 
mistress in another harem [74]. (Ginzberg, 1998, Vol. I, p.161) 


Then Sarah gave her for Prophet Ibrahim to be his wife: 


Without a trace of jealousy she was ready to give her slave Hagar to 
Abraham as wife, [117] first making her a freed woman [118]. 
(Ginzberg, 1998, Vol. I, p.170) 


Hence, princess Hager was the daughter of the king of Egypt, who had given her 
as a gift to Sarah, in appreciation of this noble virtuous lady. Afterwards, Sarah 
freed Hagar upon marriage, then Hagar gave birth to Ishmail. 


In the bible, also, we find a similar account. It is recounted that Hagar gave 
birth to Ishmael, and he lived in Paran “Sarai his wife took her Egyptian slave 
Hagar and gave her to her husband to be his wife”, and “So Hagar bore Abram a 
son, and Abram gave the name Ishmael to the son she had borne” (Genesis 16: 3, 
15). Moreover, according to Genesis 21: 20-21: “God was with the boy as he grew 
up. He lived in the desert and became an archer. While he was living in the Desert 
of Paran, his mother got a wife for him from Egypt”. Prophet Mohamed also 
affirmed that Isma‘il was an archer in a Hadith, narrated by Salmah Ibn Al-Akwa‘ 
and classified as SaHiH in SaHiH Al-Bukhariy, under no.2899, no. 3373, and no. 
3507. 


Analogously to what the Bible specified, in the Hadith of Prophet Mohamed 
“, Hagar was first a maidslave of Sara, then she married Prophet Ibrahim and gave 
birth to Isma‘il, as mentioned in Al-Bukhariy’s SaHiH (nos.3358, 2635, etc.) The 
story was recounted earlier””!, when Hagar was left with her son in this desert with 
no food or water, then Zamzam erupted for them, then 


221 See Vol. I. 
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Jurhum (an Arab tribe) came and asked her, 'May we settle at your 
dwelling?’ She said, 'Yes, but you have no right to possess the water.’ 
They agreed." (Sunnah: SaHiH al-Bukhari 2368) 


The story is completed from another long hadith as follows: 


The Prophet (*) further said, "Ishmael's mother was pleased with the 
whole situation as she used to love to enjoy [sic.] the company of the 
people. So, they settled there, and later on they sent for their families 
who came and settled with them so that some families became 
permanent residents there. 


After that Isma‘il married from Jurhum?”’, when he was of age. After Hagar died, 
Prophet Ibrahim came to check on his son, saw his first wife, found her complaining 
of food, so he left him a note ordering him to divorce her. 


Isma‘il remarried another woman also from Jurhum, who remained this time 
his wife, due to Prophet Ibrahim’s advice. Their food was at that time water and 
meat. After some time, prophet Ibrahim came back to see them (Sunnah: SaHiH al- 
Bukhari 3364). We mainly gather from the above Hadiths that prophet Isma‘il 
learned Arabic””? from Jurhum tribe, then married twice from them, one of which 
after his mother’s death. We also infer that Prophet Ibrahim didn’t reside 
permanently in Makkah. 


She Version of AS -Aézragty 


From Akbar Makkah “News/Chronicles of Makkah” for Al-’Azragiy 
(2003), Prophet Isma‘il married from the tribe of Jurhum and had twelve sons: 
Nabit, Qidaar, WaSil, Miyaas, Azar, Taymaa, Qatura, Qays, QaDiman, etc., and 
“Nabit and Qidaar” are the forefathers of the Arabs. Isma‘il was 130 years old 
when he died, then Nabit took charge of the Sancutary, and he was followed by 
MuDaaD Ibn Al-Jurhumiy, his maternal grandfather, and his maternal uncles from 
Jurhum took the leadership. MuDaaD ruled over Jurhum and Al-Samayda‘ over 
QaTura, both of who came originally from Yemen; yet they lived in different 
sections of Makkah, consecutively upper areas and lower areas. Later on, they 
fought each other and MuDaaD conquered Al-Samayda‘. 


When the sons of Isma‘il grew in number and Makkah became crowded, 
they migrated to other countries and cities. Whenever they reached a country, they 
would subdue and subjugate its residents; thus, they banished the Amalakites and 
others who lived in these countries and dominated them. Nevertheless, Jurhum 


222 Al-Fakihiy (1994) mentioned that she was from the Amalekites (Vol.V., p.128) 
223 He was 13 years old, according to Al-Fakihiy (1994, p.130) 
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remained ruling the Holy Sanctuary with no rivalry from the sons of Isma‘il, being 
their uncles and for the sacred stance of the sanctuary (Al-’Azraqiy, 2003, Vol.I, 
pp.140-145). 


The Jurhumites were Arabs who spoke with an Arabic tongue, and they 
lived with the Amalakites in Makkah. Furthermore, it was narrated that when 
Prophet Ibrahim was visiting Prophet Isma‘il, and he listened to their tongue, he 
liked their eloquence as he saw them genuine Arabs”, and Prophet Isma‘il spoke 
with their tongue. Hence, Prophet Ibrahim ordered Prophet Isma‘il to marry from 
them, and he married Ra‘ila, who brought him ten men, who became under the 
auspicies of their grandfather, after their father’s death. The Jurhumites became 
influential in Makkah till they headed the sanctuary and became the rulers, and 
when heavy rains pulled down Al-Ka‘ba, they rebuilt it (Al’Azraqiy, 2003, Vol.I, 
p.146-47)**°. 


Al-Azraqiy (2003) also related that, later on, Jurhum didn’t observe the 
sanctity of Haram, so one of them adviced them that by such actions, they will be 
dispelled from Haram as their predecessors, the Amalakites. The Amalakites who 
lived in Makkah before the Isma‘ilites were evil doers, so drought befell them and 
God made them follow the rainy clouds or rainy areas. When they went to such 
places, they found nought, till they reached their home country or Himyar/Yemen. 
Finally, God sent the flood and annihilated them (AI’ Azraqiy, 2003, Vol.I, pp.147- 
148, 151). 


It was reported that a priestess from Yemen foretold to her people, 
Khuzaa‘a, the disaster of the Ma’rib Dam and asked them to either go to the Levant 
or Iraq. When they reached Makkah, they took the Hijaabah/ruling of Al-Ka‘ba and 
governed Makkah, after they conquered Jurhum. The sons of Isma‘il did not 
partake in the battle, and Khuzaa‘a gave them permission to remain in Makkah. 
Hence, Khuzaa‘a ruled Makkah and its vicinity with no rivals for 500 years [some 
say 300 years]. Of them is ‘Amr Ibn LuHayy, the first to bring idols to Makkah?”®, 
and he was followed by his posterity. The last of them, Haliil/Hulayil, QuSayy’s 
father in law, gave the Ka‘ba’s key to him. 


QuSayy was one of Isma‘il’s offspring, whose father died and his mother 
left to the Levant, but he returned to Makkah and married the daughter of Hulayil. 
She would give QuSayy the keys to Al-ka‘ba to open it, when she or her father 
were ill. However, after Hulayil’s death, Khuzaa‘a tribe refused to leave the key to 
QuSayy. Therefore, QuSayy gathered his people into Makkah, hence, the name 
Quraysh, from tagarrasha or ‘gather’. Others held that the name came from ‘Qirsh’ 





224 This was mentioned in a previous section, where the author observed that since Araemaen and Arabic are 
related, reference was made to the original form of Arabic. 

225 See more under Caramites. 

226 See the sections on the deities of Makkah. 
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or shark, as was revealed in a poem by Tubba‘. QuSayy along with his allies 
engaged with Khuzaa‘a in fierce battles, but their neighbors in Yemen and MuDar 
intervened for the sanctity of Makkah and they held a treaty by which QuSayy ruled 
over the Holy Sanctuary (Al’Azraqiy, 2003, Vol.I, pp.155-161, 166-176). 


Therefore, according to Al-’Azraqiy, the Amalakites lived in Makkah, and 
they were tyrants, so God drove them out of Makkah following the clouds of rain, 
and when they reached those cloudy areas, they found nought. They remained as 
such till they returned to Himyar, their native country, then God sent the flood and 
destroyed them. Afterwards, Jurhum ruled over Makkah till they became tyrants 
too and God devastated them. Some claimed that Jurhumites were also Amalakites. 
They were followed by Khuzaa’ah, who were banished from Haram by QuSayy 
and the Qurashites, when they ill-behaved, and didn’t observe the sacredness of the 
Holy Sanctuary. 


She Version of Sl-Mas uudiy 


In Muruug Al[TH]-THahab or “Gold Meadows”, Al-Mas‘uudiy (n.d.) 
recounted different versions of these reports as well. He claimed that after the well 
erupted for Hagar, Amalakites [not Jurhumites] from bani [sons of] Karkar were 
passing by and were astonished by the presence of water, then they asked her about 
the well. They knew it to be the work of God, so they lived with her in Makkah, 
after taking her permission, and Isma‘il lived among their children. Afterwards, 
Jurhum came and lived with them. This issue is controversial, for some maintained 
them all to be Jurhumites; while others claimed as the former account. However, 
Al-Mas‘uudiy affirmed that the most credible account is that they were Amalakites 
[Banu Karkar], from who Isma‘il married his second wife (pp.153-154). . It is to 
be noted that the author supports the position of the valid Hadith, where Jurhum 
was affirmed to have stayed in Makkah with Hagar. 


Isma‘il died at the age of 137, and it is believed that he was buried in front 
of Al-Hajar Al-Aswad in Al-Ka‘ba, then his son Nabit ruled till his death. He was 
followed by Al-Harith, son of MuDaaD. Amalakites and Jurhumites fought each 
other over ruling Makkah, then Jurhum was defeated. The Amalakites ultimately 
ruled the sanctuary, but they were later overthrown by Jurhum who remained rulers 
of the House for about 300 years till they started doing ill deeds. Nevertheless, 
some maintained that their rulers were five for a period of about 660 years. 
However, others claimed that the sons of Isma‘il overpowered Jurhum7”’ and threw 
them out of Makkah. Jurhum then adjoined Juhaynah, to be overtaken by torrential 
rains, which brought about their destruction in ADim (Al-Mas‘uudiy, n.d., pp.154- 
156). 


27 For more on this point, check the sections on Alexander the great. 
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Therefore, according to him, Amalakites used to live around Haram till 
Hagar came with Isma‘il then they went to live with them around the sanctuary. 
Afterwards, Jurhum and the Amalakites ruled different parts of Makkah, but 
Jurhum ruled the sanctuary. Later on, Jurhum didn’t observe the sanctity of Haram, 
and indulged in viciousness. Al-Mas‘uudiy professed that the sons of Isma‘il 
expelled them from Makkah after they were attacked by ants and other insects. 
Subsequently, when they left Makkah, they were devastated by flood or torrents 
(Al-Mas’uudiy, n.d., p.155). Yet other historians claimed that this happened to the 
Amalakites. 


Khuzaa’ah took charge of Makkah and after quite some time, QuSayy, one 
of the lineage of Isma‘il, married the daughter of the carrier and preserver of the 
key of the Sanctuary, Hulayil. Hulayil would give his daughter the key to open it, 
but she was reported not to, so he gave it to another man, Abi Ghabshaan, who sold 
it to QuSayy for a camel and a bottle of liquor, then QuSayy took it, after it 
remained with Khuzaa’ah for 300 years (Al-Mas‘uudiy, pp.158-159). It is to be 
inferred that though Arabic chronicles have different versions of these stories, they 
agreed on major lines. 


D No Reports of Strahs: 


1. Sincient and Gurrent Strabs 


Concerning ancestry, and “for deeper family roots”, DNA tests tell you 
“where DNA like yours can be found on Earth today”, but they don’t truly inform 
you about the places from where your progenitors emanated. By deduction, we are 
to presume that considerable percentages of “our deep family” arrived from such 
locations. Nonetheless, DNA will reveal slight information “about your culture, 
history and identity” (Rutherford, 2018). 


Arabs are known to be very keen on preserving their ancestral lineage. Many 
of them still keep their ancient family trees that date to the time of Prophet 
Mohamed #% or probably prior to that time. This shows that they retain their 
ancestry links, possibly more than any other ethnicity, an obsession that persisted 
throughout the ages. Their preoccupation with their tribal affiliations led to a 
widespread DNA analyses of their origins, specifically, to prove their kinship to 
Prophet Mohamed *%. This has, consequently, led to revealing some significant 
facts about the Arabian Peninsula and its inhabitants. A few of these are addressed 
in this section. Such information has a bearing on the relationship between current 
bedouines and ancient ones, at the time of prophet Ibrahim, and even before his 
time, at the eras of the ancient Arabs, Baadi’ah. 
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A research was directed by the University of Leeds in the UK and the 
University of Porto in Portugal. They obtained DNA samples of people from varied 
areas around the world, and traced “the individuals’ lineage” across temporal eras. 
They paralleled varied lineages, and they ultimately found “a common ancestor”. 
They also uncovered that “the DNA profile of that ancestor” subsisted in persons 
residing currently in Arabia. Professor Martin Richards of the University of Leeds 
illustrated that their novel findings indicate that Arabia, instead of Northern Africa 
or the Near East, was the primary stage in the dispersal of modern humans all over 
the globe. This proposes that billions of people in the world have “an ancient 
ancestry in Arabia’, which ranges from 10,000, 20,000 or even 60,000 back in time 
(Simpson, 2012)7”*. 


Correspondingly, Rodriguez-Flores et al. (2016) noted that in the 1000 
Genome Project, aboriginal Arabs were paralled to global populaces. It is revealed 
that “they had a signal of admixture with Europeans, [yet] they clustered in a basal, 
outgroup position to all 1000 Genomes non-Africans when considering pairwise 
similarity across the entire genome”. These findings identify ‘indigenous’ Arabs as 
the most remote kinfolks of every other current non-Africans and recognize them 
as candid progenies of the original Eurasian peoples “established by the out-of- 
Africa migrations”. They expounded that from there they spread to southern Asia, 
Australia, Europe and finally to the two Americas. The people in such immigrations 
were the most obvious progenitors of “ancient non-African peoples”, and they 
formed the present-day non-African peoples recognizable nowadays (Cavalli- 
Sforza and Feldman 2003, in Rodriguez-Flores et al., 2016). 


Rodriguez-Flores et al. (2016) essayed to evaluate and prove the theory that 
“the original out-of-Africa migrations established ancient populations on the 
peninsula that were direct ancestors of contemporary Arab populations 
(Lazaridis et al. 2014)”. To appraise this proposition, they performed 


deep-coverage genome sequencing of 104 unrelated natives of the 
Arabian Peninsula who are citizens of the nation of Qatar... including 
56 of indigenous Bedouin ancestry who are the best representatives 
of autochthonous Arabs, and compared these genomes to 
contemporary genomes of Africa, Asia, Europe, and the Americas 
(The 1000 Genomes Project Consortium 2012; Lazaridis et al. 2014). 
(Rodriguez-Flores et al. et al., 2016) 


228 Tn the light of such results, the term ‘Semitic’ should be revised to be ‘Proto-Arabic’. More studies should be 
dedicated to reveal the relationship between proto-Arabic and Proto-Indo-European languages. Some such studies 
actually proved that link decades ago. 
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They further explained that the theory that the intial Eurasian populaces began in 
Arabia and that current native Arabs are straight offspring of these early people 
is reinforced by two chief deductions resultant from the joint proofs of this report. 


The inferences indicate that Bedouins are “direct descendants of the 
earliest split after the out-of-Africa migration events that established a basal 
Eurasian population (Lazaridis et al. 2014)’. Moreover, this is harmonious with 
the bulk of Q1 (Bedouin); because they were capable of trailing a substantial part 
of “their autosomal ancestry through lineages that never left the peninsula’?”’ 
following the hominin exit of Africa. This is attributed to the fact that this “deep 
ancestry” would not be anticipated, if the whole Arabian Peninsula populace had 
been “reestablished from Africa or a non-African population at a later point”. They 
also elucidated that it is not astounding that amid the Q1 (Bedouin) are persons 
who preserve “an autosomal signal of being the most distant relatives of non- 
Africans, while population-level clustering based on migration-shifted allele 
frequencies places the Q1 (Bedouin) closer to Europeans” (Rodriguez-Flores et al. 
et al., 2016). 


Al-Zahery et al. (2011) clarified that a mutual ancestral source of both 
“Marsh Arabs and Southern Arabian peoples” is Haplogroup J, with its 
subdivisions J1-M267 and J2- M172. It is a “Y-chromosome lineage” that date 
back roughly to 30,000 years. Its original home is yet under debate, but it is deemed 
“a landmark geographically linked to the Near Eastern region” in which the farming 
innovation and animal taming emerged initially. Despite the fact that the two 
branches (J1-M267 and J2-M172) advanced in their locations and contributed in 
the Neolithic upheavel, their diverse geographic dispersal propose two discrete 
histories. Even though J2-M172 has been associated with the growth and extension 
of agriculture in “the wetter northern zone” and is likewise deemed the Y- 
chromosome marker for the expansion of cultivation into South East Europe, J1- 
M267 has been correlated with grazing in “the semi-arid area of the Arabian 
Peninsula’; however, the latter claim still needs to be substantiated (p.10). 

Analougously, Sahakyan et al. (2021) conducted a study on “Y chromosome 
haplogroup J1-M267”. They indicated that researches link haplogroup J1-M267 
with the extension of agriculture from the Fertile Crescent to Europe; movable 
grazing in the desertous area of Arabia, the antiquity of the Jews, and the expansion 
of Islam. Sahakyan et al. revealed that haplogroup J1-M267 progressed ~ 20,000 
years back, or the Last Glacial Maximum (LGM), in a location in “northwestern 
Iran, the Caucasus, the Armenian Highland, and northern Mesopotamia”. The chief 
subdivision, Jlalal-P58, advanced throughout the early Holocene ~ 9500 years 
back in a spot in Arabia; the Levant, and southern Mesopotamia. Haplogroup J1- 
M267 spread all through “the Chalcolithic, the Bronze Age, and the Iron Age”. 





229 This should be kept in mind while reading the sections on trade with Arabia, under Punt. It further shows that 
‘Amu and Shasu, the inhabitants of Arabia, are ancient designations for Arabs. 
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Probably, the extension of Afro-Asiatic languages, the expansion of movable 
grazing in the desert region, or the two combined, justify the spreading of 
haplogroup J1-M267 which is evident nowadays in the southern sections of 
Western Asia (pp.1, 9). 


Abu-Amero et al (2009) investigated the Saudi Arabian Y-Chromosome 
miscellany and its connection with adjacent provinces. They concluded that Saudi 
Arabia has a higher occurrence of J2-M172 lineages. It 1s considerably discrete 
from Yemen largely; because of “a comparative reduction of sub-Saharan Africa 
E1-M123 and Levantine J1-M267 male lineages”. They added that 


Coalescence time for the most prominent J1- M267 haplogroup in 
Saudi Arabia (11.6 + 1.9 ky) is similar to that obtained previously for 
Yemen (11.3 + 2) but significantly older that those estimated for Qatar 
(7.3 + 1.8) and UAE (6.8 + 1.5). (p.1) 


This section attempted to prove the antiquity of some Arab Beduine lineages 
residing in the Arabian Peninsula. The combined studies in the previous reports 
shed light on the fact that indigenous Arab Bedouins were recognized as one of the 
most antiquated populaces in relation to other races in Europe. It further proves that 
this race has persisted for thousands of years in this location. Hence, it entails that 
some of the current indigenous Arabs are of the same race as the Aamu and shasu 
Beduine; contrary to the claim of some archaeologists”*’. However, this proposition 
should be enhanced by further studies, comparing between the DNA of ancient 
shasu or Aamu corpses and modern Arabs. 


2.She Offspring of Prophet Ibrahim 


According to both the Bible and the Holy Qur’an, Prophet Ibrahim (Pbuh) is 
the father of the Isma‘ilites/Arabs and the Israelites. DNA reports and studies 
affirm this proposal. Harry Ostrer, Director of the Human Genetics Program at New 
York University School of Medicine, was part of a research team of international 
researchers in the United States, Europe, and Israel. They revealed that “Jews and 
Arabs ... all have preserved their Middle Eastern genetic roots over 4,000 years”. 
The researchers published their results in the Proceedings of the National Academy 
of Sciences. The team uncovered that 


Jewish men shared a common set of genetic signatures with non-Jews 
from the Middle East, including Palestinians, Syrians, and Lebanese, 
and these signatures diverged significantly from non-Jewish men 
outside of this region. Consequently, Jews and Arabs share a 
common ancestor and are more closely related to one another than to 





230 See more under Punt. 
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non-Jews from other areas of the world. (Jews are the Genetic 
Brothers of Palestinians) 


Moreover, Nebel et al. (2001) explained that one of their earlier studies 
showed that a considerable part of Y chromosomes of Jews (70%) and of 
Palestinian Muslim Arabs (82%) fit into “the same chromosome pool (Nebel et 
al. 2000)”. In their totality, the results revealed a significant level or amount of 
“genetic continuity in both Jews and Arabs”, regardless of their lengthy division 
and the broad geographic diaspora of Jews. Anatole A. Klyosov (2014) reached 
similar but more specific results. He had his own distinct postulates; yet, what 
concerns us here is the following reasoning. The two ancestries descended from 
a mutual predecessor who was approximately 4300 years ago, one incorporates 
chiefly Jews, and the other principally non-Jewish populace, including the Arabs. 
Therefore, a shared progenitor of equally Jewish and Arabic pedigrees in 
haplogroup J2a-M410* existed “as an average of the timespans estimated from the 
67 and 37 marker base haplotypes - 41754510 years before present”. This 
implicates that “the most recent common ancestor of the Jews and the Arabs of 
haplogroup J2a-M410* lived 41754510 years ago, and he had the “J2 Cohanim” 
signature in his haplotype. Again, it is rather “J2 Abraham Modal Haplotype” 
(pp.5,11,14). 


Conversely, some studies advocated that the descendants of the Ghassanides; 
the Isma‘ilites (with the two divisions: QaHTaan and Adnan), and descendants of 
Isaac are linked to Jlc3d (Al-Hirmas, min: 5:53- 6:30). Similarly, Professor 
Spenser Wells, director of the Genome Project, revealed in a film by National 
Geographic that J1c3d is the group of the lineage of Prophet Ibrahim (Al-Hakamiy, 
2020). Goldfoot (2013) qualified that “most [Cohanim] have the J1c3d haplogroup 
or J2”. She added that the descendants of Ishmael have the same dna, so do the 
Ashkenazis and Sephardim (n.p.). 


The familytreedna project of Cohen Zadokites sets to ascertain Cohens from 
the line of Zadok (J2a4), or the great-grandson of Pinchas Ben El’ Azar; so as to 
make the pedigree of peoples that have a mutual ancestry in a period of 3,300 years 
ago. This is the actual date of birth of Pinchas Ben El’ Azar, who is the grandson 
of Aaron HaKohen. The project underlined that Dr. Karl Skorecki, in 2007, and his 
team revealed that there are “two Cohen Modal Haplotypes, which he called J1 and 
J2”. He inferred that 

J2 Cohanim serves as the deep background of the priestly Jewish 
caste. “The finding of J2 among contemporary Cohanim can lend 
credence that today’s Cohanim (J1, J2) may be descendents of two 
different founding dynasties. (n.p.) 


Nonetheless, Ekins et al. (2005) avowed that the vast majority of Cohen 
Modal Haplogroup (CMHg) chromosomes were detected in J1, with a percentage 
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of (54.1%) and J2, (41.7%), with minor percentage of other haplogroups (4.2%). 
Carriers of the CMHg were surveyed in the whole world, “with significant 
frequencies in various Arab populations: Yemen (34.2%), Oman (22.8%), Iraq 
(19.2%), Palestine (8.0%)”. They further underscored that 


Estimates within J1 [8.7ky(4.1-21.4ky)] and J2 [17.9ky(8.8-39.6ky)] 
were substantially deeper than previous figures obtained from a 
heavily weighted Jewish sampling, indicating a likely origin of the 
compound haplotype prior to the establishment of the Hebrew 
population. The significant presence of CMH chromosomes in deeply 
divergent clades J1 and J2 (>25ky), indicates the present CMH 
definition is not sufficient to distinguish lineages that likely arose by 
parallel IBS mutations. An expanded STR definition is proposed 
which allows differentiation between CMH-compatible chromosomes 
in J1 and J2. (Ekins et al., 2005, Abstract, n.p.). 


Likewise, the Russian scientist Klyosov asserted that some claim that 
Cohanim wholly belong to J1; nevertheless, some Arabs do have the same DNA; 
thus, they have a common ancestor, and this group is much older for the Arabs. He 
underlined that a study, in the 1990s, contended that 40% of the 100 tested samples 
of Cohen pertain to J1, 20% to J2, and 20% to other groups. Consequently, it was 
propagated that J1 is the true Cohen DNA; even though there are other groups like 
T and E that are included as well. Thus, J1 is not the exclusive group of the 
descendants of prophet Ibrahim; J1 is the prevalent group of the Semites (Al- 
Rushd, 2018, 21:25). This is also corroborated by various results of Arabic tribes, 
some of which proved that the lineage of Prophet Mohamed * included J1 or J2 
and other groups as well. Recent tests also substantiated other groups like E-M2; 
E-M35, E-m78, E-M96, and Elb1b1 to be the descendants of prophet Mohamed 
=. Some of these results are mentioned in FamilyTreeDNA Middel East DNA 
Project 7°). 


Similarly, Al-Husayn (2017) divulged that Bani Hashem, descendants of 
Hashem, great grandfather of prophet Mohamed *, pertain mainly to a number of 
Hablogroups: “J1 <J2 «<E «G «R «Q”, as attested in the familytreedna Quraysh & 
Banu Hashem project, while most Hashemites belong to J1. He attributed this 
diversity to a number of reasons, of which are Hilfs”*’, or pertaining to the 
Hashemites through their mothers’ lineages (n.p.). Therefore, a number of studies 
show that the Cohen group [Ibrahamite DNA] is present in either J1 or J2, or to a 
lesser extent in other habplogroups; not in a particular lineage. Nevertheless, this 





231 Some of these results are mentioned in FamilyTreeDNA - =: 5¥! 3 Ul ¢ 5 4 | Middle East DNA Project 
ADL \ 4 si E-Z830 sisi cle: "is 5 shell AS yb Glin Sacld 8 52 5m gall Glisell any Gab 5 Guin» Gas es DNA Che $3 
alDball gle il SY) oolully ald SiS I) dl sell E" (twitter.com) 

232 Ror more on Hilf, check the chapter on Makan in Part II. 
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work won’t support any group against the other or discuss the matter any further. 
This subsection essayed only to verify the records of Prophet Ibrahim’s sons, to 
prove that they have similar DNA groups; hence, the sons of Ism‘ail have not 
perished?>’, and they represent the ancient and current Arabs. 


3. adnan and Ca Tian 


As clarified above, genealogists advocated that there are two historical 
persons with the name QaHTaan: one is the son of ‘abir son of Shalekh son of 
Arfakhshad son of Sam son of Noah, as affirmed by Al-Kalbiy, and these have 
become extinct. The other QaHTaan is the son of Al-Hayma‘ son of Taymen son 
of Nabet son of Isma‘il (Almansoorigtr). They disagreed about the progenitor of 
Yemeni tribes as the first or the second, but many held that he was the son of Noah. 


Prophet Mohamed * corrected errors in the genealogy of some Arabs, who 
were attributed to either Adnan or QAaHTaan. He modified the lineage of Qurayish 
and that of QaHTaan. He attached the tribes of Aslam and Khuzaa‘ah to Isma‘il, 
these are Azd tribes from QaHTaan. Al-Bukhariy in his book of correct Hadiths 
attributed Yemen to Isma‘il; so did Al-Zubayir Ibn Bakkaar who attached 
QaHTaan to Isma‘il. This is also apparent from the number of ancestors in the 
lineages of Adnan and QaHTaan. Moreover, the Qur’an addressed all Arabs of 
Adnan and QaHTaan as sons of Ibrahim, in a number of verses, notifying them of 
“sup l5a! a&ul””, or “your father Ibrahim’. Genetic studies affirmed these Hadiths as they 
uncovered that Adnan and QaHTaan have a common ancestor, about 3000 years 
ago, i.e. one of the descendants of Isma‘il who was about 4000 years back or more 
(Al-MiTiriy, 2015, pp. 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9). The genetic results ended the controversy 
of genealogists; they also conform with the statements of Umar Ibn Al-KhaTTaab, 
Al-Bukhariy, Ibn Al-Kalbiy, Al-Zahriy, Ibn Khalduun, among others about 
QaHTaan (Almansoorictr). 


One such study is that conducted on nomads in Kuwait. The researchers, 
Mohammad et al. (2009) took current genetic “samples of 153 Bedouin males from 
six Kuwaiti tribes, including three tribes from each traditional lineage”. The study 
divulged that 


no subdivision was seen according to the traditional Adnani and 
Qahtani lineages. This is illustrated by the lack of STRUCTURE 
grouping into more than one cluster..., interspersion of populations 
belonging to the traditional lineages in the autosomal and Y- 
chromosomal MDS plots ... and lack of distinction between the 
lineages in the AMOVA analyses ... 





233 Some contended that Isma‘il has no current descendants. 
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This result is conflicting with traditional and socio-cultural beliefs, and could be 
justified in various respects. 


One justification, for instance, could be that “a common genetic pattern” 
might have been formed in an ancestral populace and preserved by the two sets. 
Otherwise, there might have been “sufficient gene flow between the tribes” to 
inhibit genetic disparities from forming up; or it is possible that every single 
populace could have deviated so much so that their very early associations have 
been obfuscated. This result is further reinforced by the common haplotype present 
amongst several populaces envisaged in the system. Therefore, they asserted “the 
lack of subdivision into Adnani and QaHTani lineages” (Mohammad et al., 2009). 
Hence, modern genetic reports suggest affiliating the lineages of Adnan and 
QaHTaan to a shared ancestor. Nevertheless, the topic is still subject to a heated 
controversy, and more studies should hopefully settle down this dispute. 


This section attempted to prove the common ancestor of Arabs and Jews, 
Prophet Ibrahim, only to verify the above chronicles which recount that prophet 
Ibrahim is the shared forebear of both. Moreover, the timing offered by such reports 
matches the reconstruction of Prophet Ibrahim’s story as King Mesilim, which is 
presented in forthcoming sections. Furthermore, Adnan and QaHTaan, as recorded 
in correct Hadiths, belong to the same lineage, and they have a common ancestor, 
Prophet Isma‘il. The coming section presents a concise idea about the subdivisions 
of the Arabic tribal system. 


Tribal Structure ina Nutshel! 


Ali (2001) depicted the layers of Arabic social structure, which are 
usually formulated by Arab genealogists as: sha‘b or people like ‘Adnan 
and QaHTaan; qabiila or tribe like MuDar and Rabii‘ah, ‘imaarah, 
literally a building, like Quraysh and Kinaanah, baTn like bani ‘abd 
Manaf, Bani Makhzuum, Bani Hashim, and Bani Umayyah, fakhTH or 
thigh, then faSiilah or faction or group as Bani Abi Talib and Bani Al- 
‘Abbaas. The smallest is the house, which is the nucleus of the tribe. Such 
divisions aren’t fixed, and are controversial, but the previous presentation 
is a general one (Vol.VII, pp.318, 320/pp.193, 194). In ancient Arabia, the 
tribe was the focal social structure (Duran, 2015, p.2). As for the term baTn, 
Varisco (1995) declared that “batn is more inclusive segment level than fakhidh”’. 
It possibly comes from an earlier Semitic word that refers to stomach, even though 
it also signifies uterus or womb in both Hebrew and Arabic, whereas fakhidh/TH 
means ‘a thigh’ “a highly charged metaphor for a kin group in a number of 
societies” (p.143). 
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The next chapter throws light on subsequent waves that migrated from 
Arabia to diverse parts in the same peninsula and out of it, consequently, forming 
kingdoms in ancient Arabia. As noted earlier, successive migrations from Yemen 
and Hijaz from obsolete Arabs, QaHT4anites, and Isma‘ilites are postulated to have 
built these kingdoms. 
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Chapter Siro 


‘Chapter Two 


2. Immigration W/rves from Srabia 


In the following lines, different views about the dispersion of the inhabitants 
of Arabia are presented. It is to be observed that such views are debatable and are 
subject to controversy. 


Albert T. Clay (1919) investigated the history of “the Amorites of the third, 
fourth, and fifth millenniums B.C., when the great empire of the Amorites existed”, 
though it is generally believed that the Semites of Amurra originated from Arabia 
as “barbarians” toward the end of the third millennium BCE and even later. He 
stated that there is an ‘accepted’ view among historians that Arabia was the typical 
abode of the Semites, and that the Semites found in neighboring places are 
emigrants from Arabia, where every one thousand years, immigrations would take 
place. He further elucidated that the first influx moved the Semites into Babylon; 
the second to Palestine between 2500-2000 BCE and also the “Semitic invasion of 
Babylonia”; yet this theory was revised. 


Third, at about the middle of the 2™ millennium BCE, or as others held in 
the 13™ century, it moved the Aramaean into Mesopotamia and Syria, and the 
Hebrew into Palestine. The subsequent one relocated the Nabateans to Petra, and 
the final was with the conquests of Muslims in western Asia and some areas of 
Europe (pp.19, 27). As for King (1923), he too regarded Arabia as the source of the 
Semites. He considered the first wave of migration to have brought them to 
Northern Babylonia; the second is of the Canaanite or Amorites in the third 
millennium BCE. The third transported the Aramaean in the fourteenth century to 
Syria, and they made their kingdom in Syria and Damascus. Finally, the fourth was 
in the seventh century CE (King, 1923, pp. viti, 55, 316; Clay, 1919, p.30). 


Luckenbill (1910) also endorsed the theory that the Semites came from 
Arabia in subsequent inflows. However, he quoted Breasted as saying that the first 
was to Egypt, and “stamped its essential character unmistakably upon the language 
of the African people there”. The second carried the Babylonians of the Dynasty of 
Sargon of Akkad, at approximately 2500 BCE, into the Euphrates, and possibly the 
creators of the Phoenician littoral towns till the Mediterranean. The following one 
moved the Hammurabi Dynasty into Babylonia, and the Canaanites into Canaan, 
at about 2000 BCE. The next one transferred the Aramaeans into Syria and 
Mesopotamia, and their affiliated tribes, namely, the Hebrew, Amorites, Moabites 
and Edomites to Palestine approximately 1500 BCE. The ultimate one was in the 
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centuries directly predating the Christian era, and climaxed in the remarkable 
conquests of Islam (p.22)?**. 


Finally, Caesar E. Farah (2003) advocated the opinion that, starting from the 
third millennium BCE, and approximately every five hundred years, collective 
resettlements from Arabia explain the upsurge of the initial civilizations in “Syria 
and Mesopotamia: Amorite, Akkadian, Canaanite, Phoenician, Aramaean, 
Hebrew, Nabataean, Ghassanid, and last, but not least, the Muslim Arab’, which 
persisted till today (p.19). As can be noted, the dates and the immigrants are 
contentious. Hence, scholars differed as to dates of the consequent waves of the 
Semites; yet they generally agreed as to their origin from Arabia and their final 
destinations. These migrations resulted in changing the political situation, causing 
new states and kingdoms to be formed. 


The following map, taken from Zeidan (1922), shows the dispersal of 
‘Adnanite tribes from Makkah to Iraq, the Levant, Siani, and Yemen (p.224). The 
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forthcoming sections offer a succinct idea on ancient states and kingdoms in the 
peninsula that were established after varied migrations in Arabia. Extensive 
investigation of such kingdoms lies beyond the scope of this work. Nevertheless, 
an overview of their history is provided; as they have relevance to the discussion 
of the mysterious locations examined later in this book. The next sections discuss 
some of the ancient ethnicities in Arabia. This doesn’t mean that they are different 
from Arabs; rather, the following sections attempt to reveal their true identity. 





234 More immegration waves of Arab tribes occurred throughout the following eras, specifically, to Egypt and the 
Levant. 
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I. Ethnicities in Arabia 
1.She Semorites/ Stmurri,/e Sramacans 


a. Possible Origin and | Development 


We learn from the Bible that the Amorites are the descendants of Canaan 
as in the following verses: 


Genesis 10:15-16 : Canaan became the father of Sidon, his 
firstborn, and Heth and the Jebusite and the Amorite and the 
Girgashite 

1 Chronicles 1:13-14: Canaan became the father of Sidon, his 
firstborn, Heth, and the Jebusites, the Amorites, the Girgashites, 


We also realize that they were giants [or at least some of them] as in: 


Amos 2:9 : 


"Yet it was I who destroyed the Amorite before them, Though his 
height was like the height of cedars And he was strong as the oaks; 
I even destroyed his fruit above and his root below (knowing Jesus, 
1995). 


The Amorites usually denote pre-Israelites in the Old Testament, as in 
Genesis 15:16 (Amorite, n.p.), quoted as follows: 


'3 And He said unto Abram, “Know of a surety that thy seed shall be 
a stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them; and they 
shall afflict them four hundred years. 


'4 And also that nation whom they shall serve will I judge, and 
afterward shall they come out with great substance. 


'S And thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace; thou shalt be buried at a 
good old age. 


‘6 But in the fourth generation they shall come hither again, for the 
iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full.” 


The Amorties were idolaters who worshipped Baal and Ashtartes. They were 
not located in a particular area; rather they were scattered in different places like 
Syria, Jordan, etc. The extended region of the Amorites was termed “land of (the) 
Amurru”, which does not essentially signify a systematized monarchy of Amurru. 
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Actually, this type of structured monarchy wasn’t recognized till the Tell EI- 
Amarna era, approximately 1500 BCE, like the Amorite kingdoms of Syria and 
Mesopotamia, i.e., Yamkhad-Aleppo and the Kingdom of Mari. The illustrious 
HAMMURABI of Babylon who was approximately 1792-1750 can be termed also 
an Amorite (Amorites, Encyclopedia, n.p.). 


Theodori (2010) reviewed the history of the Canaanites who inhabited 
Palestine before the advent of Ibrahim [pbuh]. They were old Arab tribes that lived 
in the area, and were the offspring of ‘imliiq Ibn LawiTH Ibn Sam Ibn Noah. They 
were scattered in western Asia; the levant, Hijaz, Oman, Siani, and Egypt in 4000 
BCE, i.e., a wave known as Canaanite Amorites. Amorites or ‘Amorites were 
Semitic peoples who fled from the aridity of the Arabian Peninsula to these locales, 
specifically, to Palestine (n.p.). Moreover, Qamuus Al-Kitaab Al-Mugqaddas in St. 
Takla site (n.d.) enumerated the locations of the Amorites, and stated that they lived 
in Palestine, where they constituted the most important tribes there, to the extent 
that the population was called by their name, as in Joshua 7:7 (n.p.). The verse 
states: “And Joshua said, “Alas, O Lord GOD, why hast Thou at all brought this 
people over the Jordan, to deliver us into the hand of the Amorites to destroy us? 
Would to God we had been content and dwelt on the other side of the Jordan!” (KJ2 


1). 


Poebel (1942) declared that the Amorites came from a specific part of Arabia 
which is not stated. However, Kramer (1948) identified the origin of Martus and 
Amorites in an Arabian mountain called Martu?**. He also maintained that a 
Mar.tu wave came in the early third millennium from the west, hence, the name 
Mar.tu, from Sumerian “west”. This was before Sargon, then finally, the 
Amorites came to Mesopotamia (Haldar, 1971, p.7). Their name was “spelt A-mur- 
ur-ri-’’, Obviously because a settlement of Amorites was established at that 
location, at the period of Abraham, and even a region neighbouring Sippara carried 
the designation "Field of Martu". Thus, the Babylonians took the word for the 
West-wind “from the territorial name of Martu” (Hommel, 1897, pp.57-58). 


Mesopotamians or people living between the Euphrates and Tigris called 
them “‘Amurru” or people of the west, for their lands lay to the west of Euphrates 
and this was their ancient name in Babylon, “‘Amurru” (Zeidan, 1922, p.35). 
Likewise, Halder (1971) underlined that “since mar.tu/amurru(m)... has the 
meaning “west”, it would be logical to assume that “kur mar.tu/mat amurrim’’, “the 
Land of the Amorite’’,, in the sense of “the Land of the Westeners’”’, may be utilized 
as a geographical umbrella term for the entire region between the Euphrates river 
and the Mediterranean. This was the view endorsed by E. Dhorme (1951) too who 
referred to “Les amorrheens”, a designation which to him “include the Arabs’, 


235 Possibly Marwatu mountain in Makkah, a proposition that needs further investigation. See the section after the 
next. 
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based on the hypothesis that their names comprised Arabic names**°, and that the 
name Martu Amurru/ (m) would comprise part of or the whole of Arabia (Haldar, 
1971, p.6). 


Haldar (1971) further pointed out that the term “mar.tu” was initially 
observed “in a text from Tell Fara... in southern Babylon about 2600 B.C”; yet, 
there isn’t any indication to the original source of “ancient mar.tu”, who had a 
Sumerian denomination. Having scrutinized different texts mentioning the 
Amurru, he reached the conclusion that the term “mar.tu/amurrum” was a 
geographical appellation signifying the entire region, between the Euprates and the 
Mediterranean, that was termed “the Sea of the setting sun”. The area was 
concurrently the seat of varied kingdoms whose names were depicted in Akkadian 
inscriptions (pp. 8, 13). The designation of the “country of the sea” denoted a region 
that was located to the southeastern part of Ur, to some degree, to the west of 
current Basra, and spread obviously further south as Bahrein (Hommel, 1897, 
p.211). 


Nonetheless, the statement that the Amurrf called themselves by such a 
name, viz., the westeners, is often questioned, and it is usually conjectured that the 
name Amurrf had another meaning that is not known (Amorite, Encyclopedia, 
n.p.). Diakonoff (1991) is in line with the statement that their actual name was not 
Amurru. He indicated that till the end of the 15" century BCE, the word ‘Amurru’ 
signified “west” in Akkadian, or the seats populated by bedouin “pastoral” tribes, 
who, for this cause, were named “Amorites” or “westerners”; while their genuine 
tribal title was seemingly “Sutians’””’ (pp.294-295). Nonetheless, for the old 
Egyptians, they were called “Sashu’, or people of the desert (Zeidan, 1922, p.35). 
The word ‘Sutians’ could have been pronounced by some at that time as /sushians/, 
because the string /tia/ produces a /sh/ sound; hence, Sashu7*’ in Egyptian, after the 
elision of the endings, and a change in vowels. 


Haldar (1971) grouped the different opinions on the origin of Amurru, one 
of which claimed that they came from the whole area between Euphrates and the 
Mediterreaan, including Arabia, at the other end. Another opinion stated that they 
came from Syria or Jebel Bishri [where Bodi (2014) stated that “in later Assyrian 
texts, Amurru was an established name for Syria-Palestine” (p.4)]. A third one 
maintained it to be the whole of Arabia; a fourth to a specific region in Arabia, or 
“the mountain district of Martu?**- an area, the localization of which is 
unknown”~’. Another one alleged that the Amorite land meant different locations 
at different times. However, Smith (1957) rejected the last, arguing that the 





236 See an upcoming section for their relation with the Arabs. 

237 Ror more about the possible origin of this word, see the sections on Sashu under Punt. 

238 See more in the chapter on religions, under the mount Meros. 

239 This agrees with the author’s proposition in a previous page, about their origin, possibly from Marwata 
mountain in Makkah. 
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hypothesis of Amurru that suggested separate territories at distinct eras is 
unsubstantiated (Haldar, 1971, pp.7-8). 


Rawlinson (1867) revealed that the Semites, living in the northern part of 
Arabia, sneaked gradually into adjacent towns, where some worked as servants or 
mercenaries, then they intermingled with their peoples. The town peoples used to 
call them Aramaeans or mountain dwellers (Zeidan, 1922, p.35). According to 
Easton Bible Dictionary, Amorites were “highlanders, or hillmen’’, and were called 
“Amurri” in the Assyrian and Egyptian texts. The bible mentioned as well that “the 
southern slopes of the mountains of Judea are called the "mount of the Amorites 
(Deuteronomy 1:7, 19, 20)’””4°. The name Amurri was possibly shortened to Amu“! 
in Ancient Egyptian. 


Bodi (2014) asserted that the period from 2000 to 1595 BCE is at times 
termed “The Amorite era”, referring to the political impact exercised by the 
Amorites and “their epigones”. Throughout the 17" century BCE, the Amorite 
influence began to fade with the ultimate downfall, resulting from the raids of the 
Hittite king Mursili I, about 1595. Nevertheless, there isn’t any Babylonian text 
recounting the defeat of Babylon at the hands of the Hittites. Following this time, 
the Amorite kingdoms were substituted by other bodies commanded by novel 
“ethnic groups” such as “the Hittites, the Kassites and the Hurrites” (p.7). 
Moreover, the Bible asserted that their land was given to the offspring of Abraham 
as in the following verses: 


Genesis 48:22 : 


"I give you one portion more than your brothers, which I took from 
the hand of the Amorite with my sword and my bow." 


Deuteronomy 1:20 


"I said to you, 'You have come to the hill country of the Amorites 
which the LORD our God is about to give us. (Knowing Jesus, 1995) 


b.She Simorites, the Strameneas, and the Thebrews 


Bodi (2014) specified that after extensive academic research on early 
Amorite conventions, history and habits, it has become more obvious that there is 
a correlation and “a geographical, historical and linguistic continuity between the 
OB Amorite nomadic tribes and the MB Aramean ones”. This is evident from the 
geographical area that the ancient Amorites inhabited, which parallels the region 


240 See the sections addressing Judea. 
241 Ror more on Amu, check the chapter on Punt. 
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seized by the Arameans at the end of the second millennium BCE. This is in 
addition to certain marital traditions, conventions, social and linguistic facts, shared 
between the Amorites and the Hebrews, which uncovered a cultural permanence of 
some customs extending over the centuries (pp.1, 34). 

Bodi (2014) further claimed that in the midst of the consortium of diverse 
Northern and Southern Amorite tribes, “the Bensim/’alites and Benjaminites’, we 
have to possibly search for the ancestors of future Arameans who emerged in the 
14" and 13" centuries BCE in the Syro-Palestinian region. They were given diverse 
appellations in Egyptian and Akkadian writings, e.g., the “Ahlamu and Sutii” are 
used indistinguishably alluding to them. The “Ahlamu-Aramayi” and the 
Suteans who were cited amid Amorite and Aramaic tribes appear to be a linking 
tie between the two and this correlation should be explored (p.35). 


Similarly, O’Leary’s (1979) expounded that the Arameans were mentioned 
in the 14 century BCE Babylonian-Assyrian inscriptions under “Arime or 
Akhlame” who threatened the western boundaries of the kingdoms of the 
Euphrates-Tigris valley. They occupied Syria and embraced and advanced their 
culture, yet enforced their language on “the older population”. Furthermore, Bodi 
(2014) noted that the Bible assigns the source of the patriarchs to the geographic 
region, in which certain Aramean tribes developed of an earlier “conglomerate of 
Amorite ones” (p.35). This matches Arabic chronicles, where Ismail and his sons 
lived among ancient Arabs, as mentioned above. 


Potts (2000a) remarked that there were varied Amorite tribes; some were 
beduines and others were urbanized, and they were recorded to have spoken a 
number of Amorite dialects (p.28). In a similar vein, R. Zadok (1993) suggested 
that “certain eastern members of the Amorite dialect cluster” that were used in the 
Djezireh and on the periphery of the Syrian desert were the predecessors of the 
Aramaic language (Bodi, 2014, p.22). It is also averred that Amorite was the 
precursor of the Aramaic language (Amorite, Encyclopedia, n.p.). For this reason, 
Bodi affirmed that “the Amorites, the Arameans and the ancient Hebrews stem 
from a common Northwest Semitic cultural, religious and linguistic substratum”’. 
He proposed that “the Hebrew data although chronologically late can be used to 
fill that gap, since they show affinity and occasionally some continuity with the 
Amorite ones” (2014, p.35). 


O’Leary’s (1979) was of the same opinion, he stated that, gradually, their 
Aramaic language substituted Assyrian in the Assyrian Kingdom, and ultimately 
developed into “a lingua franca of Western Asia under the Persians”. Hence, it 
utterly replaced the previous dialects of Canaan, to the extent of extending to Egypt. 
O’Leary’s further pointed out that “the oldest extant documents in Aramaic are 
Jewish, the Aramaic portions of Ezra (4-8-6.18) and Daniel (2.4b7.28) in the Old 
Testament. The Aramaic text of Ezra is of an archaic form, that of Daniel is much 
later”. In addition, there are other texts from the third century BCE like Palmyran 
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inscriptions when Aramaeans lived under the rule of “Arab aristocracy”. Moreover, 
in the first century BCE in Nabataea, Arabs employed Aramaic as a literary jargon, 
in case such inscriptions can be considered literary (n.p.)?*. 


c. Sémorites and the Strahs: affinity and . Language 


According to Zeidan (1922), the Mesopotamians called the Amorites 
“*Amutru” or westeners, for their country lay to the west of the Euphrates, then 
they termed them “‘Aribi” or “*Arab”, which corresponds also to ‘westeners’ in the 
proto-Semitic language. He supported this proposition by asserting that their 
country was named “Mat-‘Aribi’ or the land of the westerners or land of the Arabs 
(Zeidan, 1922, p.35). As stated in the Akkadian Dictioanry, Assyrian and Akkadian 
“ereb SamSi” means “the sunset; the West” ; as are “erébu, erabu” (Erbu). Hence, 
the terms “Amurru” and “Arabs” were synonymous, which also parallel the 
appellation “Aramaeans”. Therefore, some researchers considered Amorites and 
Amurru as Arabs. Some of these views of Arab and western writers are further 
elucidated here. 


Dr Al-Majidiy (2016) advocated the opinion that the Amorites are the first 
Semites, and the ancestors of Arabs in his book Al-Amuriyyuun .. Al-Saamiyyuun 
Al-’Awaa’il, or “The Amorites .. The First Semites”, because they were the oldest 
and largest Semitic group that emerged in the face of history. He asserted that they 
even predated Sumerians and the age of writing. Yet, contrary to the widespread 
belief, he contended that their group migrated not from the south, but from 
Mesotopemia then to the west of Euphrates then to the Levant, and from there, they 
headed to Arabia, Sinai, Egypt, among other countries (n.p.). 


Al-Zughbiy (2012) too averred that “Amorite Arabs” expanded their 
kingdoms to include many sites, specifically, all over Syria. These areas included 
Sumer, ‘iilan, Ugarit, Damascus, etc. He underscored that their monuments reveal 
uniformity in population and culture patterns, which assert their common language 
and origin (pp.25, 50). This has been recorded in texts in the vicinity of Mari in 
Syria. In addition, Amorites might have established a kingdom in Dilmun/Bahrain. 
This is evident in “Qalat Al-Bahrain” or the citadel of Bahrain, which is comparable 
to others Amorite ones in Mesopotamian records (Potts, 2000a, p.28). 


Analogously, a number of western scholars asserted that the Semites and 
the Amorites were Arabs. Though he contradicted these views, Clay (1919) 
assembled some of them as follows: The Semites that persisted in other territories 
neighboring Arabia are deemed plainly as “successive migrations of Arabs that 
have deposited themselves layer upon layer in those lands”. The immigrations, 





242 See the sections on Nabateans. 
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which resulted of over-crowding, have occurred occasionally (p.27). Clay (2006)**° 
further presented the ensuing opinions on the Amorites and the Aramaean in the 
following manner. Around 2500 BCE, “a wave of Arabs entered Canaan”, and 
supplied it with Semites. Another smaller wave streamed out of Arabia and flooded 
into Syria; these were termed the Amorites, and they founded the Hammurabi 
dynasty. Roughly at 1400 BCE, Arabia once more produced another “wave of 
Arabs called the Aramaean, under Joshua’’, and it delivered the Hebrews to 
Palestine (p.19). 


Barton (1902) considered that “during the historic period, wave after wave 
of Arabs” has been streaming from Arabia into the bordering territories. Barton 
further affirmed that Arabs conserved the genetic attributes of Semites like 
“ferocity, exclusiveness, intensity of faith, and imagination” more than any other 
Semitic offspring. Additionally, he avowed that Arabic language sustained the 
characteristics of Semitic language more than any other Semitic branch (Clay, 
1919, pp.28-29)"*. Likewise, Olshausen acknowledged, in the introduction to his 
book on Hebrew, that Arabic is the nearest Semitic language to the proto-Semitic 
language, and he supported his thesis with several proofs that were accepted by 
many western scholars (Wilfinson, 1929, p. 7). 


Likewise, O’ Leary (1979) remarked in Note (1) to the term Aramaic that the 
Aramaeans were a distant northern subdivision of the Arabs, bedouin of the 
desert connecting Mesopotamia and Syria (n.p.). Furthermore, Susa (1990) 
highlighted the opinions of several western writers like Krohman in his article on 
Arabs. He stated that the Aramaeans are the predecessors of Arabs. Sprenger (1861) 
also acknowledged that Arabs and Semites are one thing, “all Semites are Arabs”; 
since the Assyrian; Babylonians, Aramaens, Phenecians; Hebraic, Adumians and 
others migrated from Arabia due to crowdedness or draught. Susa additionally 
referred to Hommel in this respect (pp.60, 128, 129). 


Hommel (1897) asserted in his book Ancient Hebrew Traditions that the 
Aramaeans, mentioned in ancient writings, were purely beduines, carrying the 
same names like those of the Arabs. Hence, they and the Arabs were one and the 
same people in the 2™ millennium BCE, and the subsequent eras. He explained 
that in the Western Semitic set, there is, in any case, from a linguistic perspective, 
“a closer bond of union between the Arabs and Aramaeans than exists either 
between the Arabs and Hebrews or between the Aramaeans and Hebrews, a fact 
which the history of the Aramaeans amply confirms”. 


On the other side, this hypothesis, lately postulated by some researchers who 
uphold that Aramaic is more strictly associated with the Assyro-Babylonian than 





243 Another edition of his book. 
244 See the chapter on ancient Arabic. 
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with “Western-Semitic sister tongues”, is totally inaccurate. In this instance, the 
impact effected for diverse centuries by Assyro-Babylonian on Aramaic, 
remarkably on the East-Aramaic dialects on equally its vocabulary and in numerous 
aspects of its grammar, is obvious. It is an effect which can be promptly explicated 
by geographical proximity; yet, it has been misinterpreted as a profound “organic 
relationship between the two languages”’. 


He added that in several of their more significant and specifically typical 
characteristics, the Canaanitish, (or Hebrew); Arabic, and Aramaic tongues are a 
set and are completely discrete from Babylonian-Assyrian. This is reinforced by 
the fact that along with certain botanical terms, there is a great variety of different 
words whether concrete or abstract, wherein a comparable relationship is to be 
perceived; the diverse qualities of the perfect tense, and other significant 
grammatical issues offering additional verification of this (Hommel, 1897, pp.54- 
35307): 


He also advocated that the Aramaeans’ language at the time of Jacob was 
purely “a dialect of Arabic”; whereas Aramaic existed at “a much later date”. The 
Biblical Aramaic, at times, incorrectly called Chaldaean, and the Syrian, i.e., “the 
language of the Christians of Mesopotamia” are actually affiliated to the Persian 
and Christian periods. Moreover, there are idioms that are far closely correlated to 
Arabic, regarding their grammar and lexicon than to the Canaanitish, Le., 
Phoenician and Hebrew. He further supp orted that the oldest mention of 
Aramaeans in the inscriptions was to an entirely nomadic ethnic group whose 
designations exhibit features typically parallel to those inherent in Arabic terms. It 
is, thus, reasonable to deduce that at that point in time or in the second millennium 
BCE, and, to some degree, “even down to the palmy days of the Assyrian Empire... 
they formed an integral part of the great Arabian people”. He also defended 
that the Aramaean nomads of Kir initially were, as regards their language, “still 
pure Arabs, just as Abraham's people in the neighbourhood of Ur must have 
been at first” (Hommel, 1897, pp. 202-203, 211)?*. 


In fact, the Amuru had Arabic personal names, as observed by many 
scholars; yet, other researchers disagreed. Of those is Haldar (1971) who argued 
that “Amorite may have Sumerian, Babylonian, Assyrian, or Hurrian names”, but 
those currently at hand do not refer to Arabic names for certain, but to West Semitic 
names”“°. Moreover, no allusions to the Arabic region are cited in the references of 
ancient eras; neither were Arabs mentioned in these sources before the first 
millennium BCE, as they were referenced in Babylonian and Assyrian sources. 





245 The author mentioned earlier that prophet Ibrahim admired the dialect of Jurhum, and explained that it was like 
an original tongue to him. 

246 DNA tests corroborate the presence of Arabs in these locations for thousands of years; hence, the term Semitic 
should be revised to ancient Arabs. 
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Thus, he discredited the view that “Arabia belonged to the Land of the Amorites” 
before the 1* millennium BCE (p.8). Actually, this information was updated, as 
noted above. 


Consistent with the opinions of Zeidan and the other scholars cited in this 
section, Amorites were Arabs who possibly came from a mountain in Arabia named 
Martu. Because of their Arabic origin, ‘Martu’, their original abode, could be 
Marwatu or the Marwa mountain in Makkah. The word was probably subjected to 
/wa/ elision, for ease of articulation. Moreover, it could be the case that with 
substituting /b/ for /m/ in ‘Amurru that the term ‘Aburru was formed from the noun 
‘ubuur or crossing the land, which is the stem of the active participle ‘Abir, their 
contentious progenitor; thence, the word ‘Arab was first introduced, or vice versa. 
This is a common linguistic phenomenon, that of substitution, particularly of /b/ 
and /m/, judged from many Arabic cases cited by Hilal (1998) in ancient and 
present times in Arabia (p.220). In addition, Al-Zu‘biy (2008) illustrated that /b/ 
and /m/ are substituted in most human languages (p.137)”4’. 


Moreover, the word ‘Amurru’ may have been subjected to metathesis, 
another linguistic phenomenon of reordering letters in a word. Thus, the term first 
changed from ‘Amurru to ‘Aburru, then to ‘Arubu (or vice versa), the /r/ being 
degeminated, finally, it became ‘Arab, which is easier in pronunciation. It is to be 
noted that the root of Amurru is /m.r.r/, which means in Arabic ‘to pass through- 
cross’, a similar meaning to /‘.b.r/ or ‘cross’. If the original word is /*.m.r./, with 
the /‘/ sound, the meaning of /‘ammar/ becomes ‘to inhabit’. Moreover, according 
to Lisaan Al- ‘Arab, akind of ancient tree, Jujube tree, which borders rivers, is either 
called /‘umriy/ or /‘ubriy/ “QSi) le te ne 5 (6 ae SUSY) le Cul) aaad! jal! Slay”, 
This might be another source for these words, or at least, they serve as clear 
instances of substitution between /m/ and /b/ anciently. 


This reconstruction is also likened to what THoaq (2006) stated earlier that 
Aaraam is originally ‘Araab, with /b/ and /m/ substituted. It is even possible that 
both terms were used interchangeably and concurrently, especially, when the term 
‘*Arab’ was used also in the Akkadian kingdom, as evident in the revised Akkadian 
chronology above. Moreover, in the light of what was said earlier in Arabic 
chronicles of the migrations of the sons of Prophet Isma‘il from Makkah, and the 
earlier inhabitants of Yemen and Hijaz, these people could have been part of the 
Makkan population, specially, obsolete Arab tribes who lived around Makkah 
before the advent of Hagar. Nonetheless, these propositions need authentication 
from archaeology. 





247 See the sections on Bakkah for examples on the interchangeable use of /b/ and /m/. 
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2. Tho Thy ksos™ 


According to Britannica (2017), Hyksos were of Palestinian origin and 
invaded northern Egypt in the 15" BCE. The word Hyksos was employed by the 
Egyptian historian Manetho (300 B.C.E), who, as stated by the Jewish historian 
Flavius Josephus (1“ century CE), rendered the name as “king-shepherds” or 
“captive shepherds”. However, it is claimed that Hyksos is possibly an Egyptian 
word for ““rulers of foreign lands” (hega-khase)’. Contemporary scholars 
recognized most of the names of Hyksos kings as Semitic (Hyksos). Susa (1990) 
explained that the Semites [Arabs] migrated from Arabia to Sinai and stayed there 
anciently, the Egyptians called them Menyosati or the herders of Asia, which were 
later known as Hiksos for the Greeks (p. 73). 


As stated by Clay (1919), in the second millennium BCE, “an Asiatic people 
called the Hyksos” entirely subdued Egypt for a period of a century or even much 
longer, as some contended. They were termed by their ‘contemporaries’ "Asiatics" 
or "barbarians." As for “the late traditions of Manetho”, they name them “Arabians 
and Phoenicians, whereas Josephus, “in his diatribe against Apion, calls them 
Hebrews” (p.138). Likewise, Heinsohn (1993/1997) referred to varied theories as 
regards the origin of Hyksos. He explained that the Hyksos have been identified 
with various peoples including the Amalekites; the pre-Exodus Israelites, the Syro- 
Canaanites, the Arabs, the Amorites; the Phonecians, the Aryans, the Hittites, the 
Hurrites, “the United Kingdom of Israel from Saul to Solomon”, and the 
Mycenaeans. The most accepted of which is that of the Canaanites. One postulate 
suggested that “the Old-Akkadians are the Hyksos. Therefore, it is not by chance 
that the Hyksos fortress cities with their triple gates lie scattered along the strategic 
routes between the Nile and the Euphrates” (n.d.). 


Nonetheless, Regev (2018) affirmed that the “excavations at Avaris (the 
Hyksos capital of Egypt between the early 18th and mid-16th centuries B.C.)” 
reveal that they were Canaanites. The Canaanite-Hittite networks in the second 
millennium BCE were very intimate, and commercial linkages between the 
Canaanites, Egyptians and the Hittites are fairly quite probable. Indications of such 
correlation has been discovered in “the cartouche of Khyan, the Hyksos-Canaanite 
pharaoh (1610-1580 B.C.) on a perfume jar” which was given as a present to the 
king of Hattusha, where it was uncovered (p.37). Therefore, this issue is quite 
contentious; since Canaanites were equated with some of the abovementioned 
ethnicities. 


IF, Selected” Kingdoms and States in Ststa and « Strabia: 





248 The Hyksos are revisited in the chapter on Punt. 
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a. Srag 
1.othhkadians? 


According to Israel Wilfinson (1929), southern Iraq was inhabited of old by 
Sumerian tribes, but the date is not known for certain. In this region, the Sumerian 
civilization flourished and later on was the base for the civilizations of Semitic 
tribes, who conquered the Sumerians, invaded this land before the third millennium 
BCE, and established a great kingdom in Babylon. The Semites migrated from 
Arabia or Syria and subdued Sumerians, yet were influenced greatly by their 
culture, religion, and language (p.23). However, Kramer (1963) advocated the 
view that the Semites “the nameless predecessors” of the Sumerians came before 
the third millennium BCE, possibly predating the Sumerians, and led an urban life. 
They established the essential farming methods and manufacturing experties in 
Sumer, as attested in the Semitic origins of the words denoting such objects (p.41). 


Monuments in Iraq still testify to the great kingdom of those Semites in 
Babylon around 3000 BCE. The remnants show that such regions were inhabited 
by the Sumerians before Babylon was populated. However, Sumerians fought each 
other till they were overtaken by the Semites after wars (Wilfinson, 1929, p.24). 
Zeidan (1922) remarked that Sargon the 1* reigned Babylon about 3800 BCE, and 
was followed by his son Naram-Sin (p.40). According to the New World 
Encyclopedia, the Akkadian Empire was depicted as the earliest real “empire in 
world history”. It generally signifies the ‘Semitic speaking’ nation that developed 
in the vicinity of Akkad, which was to the north of Sumer, and had its largest limits 
in the era of Sargon of Akkad; yet, the date is mentioned as (2296-2240 BCE) 
(Akkadian Empire). 


Sargon, the Akkadian, was the first to establish a Semitic kingdom”? in 
Babylon. He built a temple for Murdock, which became the prime idol in Babylon, 
and he called it “the door of Ayl or El” or God. Moreover, he headed towards 
Arabia with his son and fought many Arab tribes, who were cited as “Arabs of 
Magan and Arabs of Melukhkha” (Wilfinson, 1929, p.24). The chronicle of 
Sargon dated to about 2360 BCE depicted an expedition to the northwest of Arabia 
to the territory of Amurru, probably the country of the west, so as to obtain 
substances for his construction schemes. Furthermore, Gudea, Lagash king 
(approx.2125 BCE) recorded on an inscription that he brought “great blocks of 
stone” from Amurru mountain (Amorite, Encyclopedia, n.p.). After quite some 
time, the kingdom weakened and was overtaken by other states, till the Babylonians 


249 For more on Akkadians, check the chapter on Arabic, and the section on Akad. 
250 The first mention of Arab was detected in this kingdom, does this relate to their being Arabs, hence, they used 
this designation, referring to their own people?! 
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appeared on the scene (Zeidan, 1922, p.40). The next section hints on the 
Babylonians. 


Figure showing the Akkadian Dynasty 








http://factsanddetails.com/world/cat56/sub363/item 1531 .ht 
ml 


As stated by Langdon (1921), Naram-Sin ruled shortly after Neterimu, and 
was likely contemporaneous with the “end of the second Dynasty or approximately 
so”. Being in control of Syria and the Mediterranina littoral, in addition to the 
districts on the littorals of the Arabian/Persian Gulf make the “Sargonids” 
definitely in political and trade communications with Egypt in the 2™ and 3” 
dynasties. Therefore, he estimated that 5000 BCE appears “a conservative date for 
the origin of Sumerian and Semitic history” (pp.134, 141). 


2. Dabylenians 


Zeidan (1922) gouped various western sources regarding the issue of the 
Arabic origin of these ancient states. He noted that no doubt Hamurabi’s state, or 
the first Babylonian state, (2460-2081) BCE was Arabic Amorite. It started with 
Samu Abi in 2460 BCE, after he seized the throne of Babylon, till it reached the 6" 
ruler, 1.e., Hamurabi. He claimed that prophet Ibrahim appeared in this period, and 
that some contended that Hamurabi is Amraphel king of Shinar in Genesis 14, 
because he is at times written as Amoravi (pp.40, 43)”°!. According to Wilfinson 
(1929), Hamurabi or ‘Amorabi was the first to formulate and issue the earliest 
known legislation, known by his name (p.26). 


This state was regarded by Zeidan (1922) as originally Semitic of Aramaic 
beduines; yet historians are divided as to its Semitic origin. He considered them as 
the Arabs of that age or Amalakites and there are certain proofs, one of which is: 


1- Berosus, the historian of the Chaldeans, mentioned amongst the 
countries that ruled Babylon an Arabic state and enumerated its 
kings and their span, and Hamurabi’s state/dynasty is the closest in 
time to it. Its rulers are also 9 for 245 years, but archaeological 
proofs make them 11 kings for 334 years and this difference is 
trivial in comparison with similar cases. (p.49) 


Contrariwise, some writers discredited such views. Clay (1919) stated that the list 
of ““Berossus shows that the names are Amorite’’, and noted in the footnote to this 
discussion that “Syncellus gives two dynasties after the flood, the first he 
designates as Chaldean, and the second Arabian”. He explained that some claimed 


251 See the sections on prophet Ibrahim later in part II of this volume. 
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this list to be false, simply “filling out the gap between the deluge and the first king 
of Assyria’, and asserted they could never be Arabs (p. 35)**”. 


Zeidan (1922), however, added other proofs to confirm their Arabic identity: 


2-The inhabitants of the desert of Iraq were known in Babylon as 
Amuruu or the people of the west and were later called Arabs or 
people of the west too. In addition, the Canaanites expelled the 
inhabitants of Palestine at the 25" century BCE and took over. This 
date coincides with the coming of Amurru and establishing their state. 
Moreover, the Historian Al-Tabariy called the grandfather of the 
Amalekites “Ariib” which is akin to ‘Arriibi, the later name of 
Amurru. 


3-The similarity between Arabic and the Babylonian of the state of 
Hamurabi is unequaled in any other Semitic language, except in Petra 
and Palmyra later on, because of the diacritics and declensions or case 
. In addition to similar structures of nunation and its parallel 
mimation, and the plural marker, (among other linguistic features). 


4-The names of the kings of this dynasty are Arabic in composition 
and meaning as “samu Abi” and “shamsu Elona” or father Sam and 
god of the sun, with many names identical in pronunciation and 
meaning to Arabic. 


5-The gods and goddesses of Babylon are very much similar to the 
ancient deities in Yemen like “Al (EL), Be’, Ishtar, Shams, Sin, Nasr, 
among others. (Zeidan, 1922, pp.49, 50, 51) 


Hence, Zeidan proved them to be typically Arabic. 


Likewise, Hommel (1897) stated that with the First Dynasty in Northern 
Babylonia, the Arabs controlled there. This is decisively verified from their 
personal names, embracing the designations of the eleven kings of that dynasty, but 
of also a great number of their subordinates. Names of “persons of all sorts of 
callings” have been conserved in the abundant “contract-tablets” of this era, and 
particularly in the inventories of witnesses which are found in almost every one of 
them. Therefore, Hommel recognized them as characteristically Arabic or, more 
generally, Western Semitic. He further clarified that it will be a somewhat simple 
job to identify the Arabic designations referenced under the Khammurabi Dynasty, 
and specifically the denominations of the kings from those of Babylonian source. 


252 His contention was refuted in an earlier section wherein Amorites were shown to be Arabs, and also by recent 
discoveries. 
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A number of scholars have explicitly or implicitly aided in illuminating this 
sigificant matter, and in demonstrating in what way modern researchers were 
progressively directed to decide “the Western Semitic (or, to be more precise, 
Arabic), origin of the Dynasty in question” (Hommel, 1897, pp.58, 87). 


According to Hommel (1897), the Babylonian translator rendered the name 
of Hammurabi, which was deemed as “foreign or, at any rate, as not of genuine 
Babylonian origin” as “Khammurabi”. The initial part “Khammu, or Ammi” could 
mean “Family”; whereas the second “rabi’”’, or Babylonian “great”. Another scholar 
explicated Khammu as corresponding to the Hebrew “‘am = "people"”. Hommel 
also proposed that the initial shape of the king's name must, thus, have been 'Ammi- 
rabi. The different shapes “Ammu-rabi, Khammurabi and Khammum-rabi” are 
simply the outcome of efforts to offer a Babylonian facet to the name of a person 
who was, insofar as his actions were involved, “the most truly national of all the 
Babylonian kings”. The part ‘-rabi’ which appears in a few of apparently authentic 
Babylonian names of the same era like “Samas-rabi, Ramman-rabi, Ilu-rabi” must 
have seemed foreign to the Babylonians. They substituted it by “rapashtu or rapaltu 
(feminine of rapshu = broad)”, which from its formation is manifestly Arabic, 
which could be rendered as “Tlu-rabbi” or "God is my Lord" (pp. 88, 89,105, 106). 


Cee 


However, the author proposes that the name of Hamurabi or ‘Amorabi’ could 
be derived from the names ‘“‘Amo(u)’ from ‘‘Amurru’ and ‘urabi’ or in 
combination ‘the Amurru Arab’, which could be a further verification of his origin, 
of both Amurru and Arabs. However, this proposition needs further investigations. 


3. Assyrians 


This section briefs on the Assyrian empire, presenting only selected rulers 
that have relevance to this work. 


Excavations in the western bank of the Tigris river led to uncovering varied 
facts about Assyrians (King & Hall, 1907, pp.388). However, scarce information 
is known about this kingdom in general, and not much data can be offered on 
northern Assyria throughout the 2" millennium BCE. Conversely, material on the 
ancient capital of Ashur, which lies in the southern part of the country, is rather 
more abundant. Trade and commerce were of remarkable weight in Assyria, and 
founding new trade routes was repeatedly a reason for wars. Even though Assyria 
was under the domain of the Mitanni for a period of time, it is likely that Ashur 
enjoyed some degree of independence. The archaic lists of monarchs indicate that 
the very same dynasty reigned uninterruptedly over Ashur from approximately 
1600 BCE. Most of the princes carried Akkadian names; yet, though their names 
are known, very few is revealed about Ashur before 1420 BCE (Mesopotamia to 
the end). 
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Throughout the initial stages of its history, Assyria had been only a 
dependent district of the Babylonian kingdom. Its leaders were representatives 
paying loyalty to their rulers in Babylon. Nevertheless, progressively, the nation 
started to liberate itself. With the weakening of the Babylonians, in the 15" century, 
the Assyrian rulers became strong and had dealings with the leaders of Egypt. The 
accomplishments of the kings Ashur-uballit, Bel-nirari, and Adad-nirari I against 
the contemporaneous Babylonian monarchs caused the rise of Assyria and the 
growth of its international weight (King & Hall, 1907, pp.400, 401). 


Ashur-uballit I (c.1354—c.1318 BCE) was the first one to call Assyria “the 
Land of Ashur’. He is generally regarded as the actual creator of the Assyrian 
empire. He instructed that his brief inscriptions be partially composed in the 
Babylonian dialect rather than the Assyrian, because it was deemed as 
distinguished. Another king, Arik-den-ili (c.1308—c.1297 BCE), confronted the 
Semitic tribes known as Akhlamu group [Amorites]. Shulmaneser I (Shulmanu- 
asharidu) who reigned from (c.1263-—c.1234 BCE) was threatened by both the 
Hittites and the Babylonians that declared “a commercial war against Ashur for 
many years”. His son, Tukulti- Ninurta (c. 1233—c. 1197), who was known for the 
Greeks as Ninus, empowered his country, and fought the Hittites and the 
Babylonians. However, the empire began to weaken after his death, then Assyria 
deteriorated for a period of time, whereas Babylonia gained power (Mesopotamia 
to the end). 


Following an era of deterioration, Assyria regained its stance once more in 
the 12" century BCE. Marduk-kabit-ahheshu (c. 1152—c. 1135) founded the 2™ 
dynasty of Isin. The most famed king of this dynasty was Nebuchadrezzar I (Nabu- 
kudurri-usur; c. 1119—c. 1098). He made many wars and subjugated and devastated 
a great section of Babylonia. Tiglath-pileser I (Tukulti-apil-Esharra; (c. 1115—c. 
1077) was another great king, he “raised the power of Assyria to new heights”. 
Tiglath-pileser defeated northern Babylonia and pillaged Babylon, without 
definitively overpowering Marduk-nadin-ahhe. He improved his country by 
heeding agriculture and developed the administrative system. 


Ashurnasirpal IT (883-859) pursued a strategy of invasion and extension. He 
recorded a thorough description of his battles. He was brutal to the extent that 
“through the systematic exchange of native populations, conquered regions were 
denationalized”. The outcome was a passive, compliant, diversified populace in 
which the Aramaean component was the most common. These served as workers 
for the several public occupations in the municipal hubs of the Assyrian empire. 
Shalmaneser III (858-824) succeeded his father Ashurnasirpal; he campaigned 
mainly against Syria. In his period, he erected sanctuaries, strongholds, and castles 
in Assyria and in the other headquarters of his districts. 
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In the 8" BCE, Sharru-kin (Sargon in the Bible) became the emperor of 
Assyria in 721. He defeated an Egyptian army near the Egyptian border. He also 
conquered and ruled Babylonia, but he was killed. Sennacherib (Assyrian: Sin- 
ahhe-eriba; 704-681), Sargon’s son followed him. In his era, Assyria enjoyed a 
remarkably ingenious and talented; yet, often profligate, sovereign. Sennacherib 
conquered an alliance of Babylonians, Aramaeans, and Elamites. Another 
renowned king is Ashurbanipal (668-627 BCE), who was given the succession in 
672 BCE, and he established “the great palace library in Nineveh (modern 
Kuyunjik)”, which is currently one of the most central resources for the 
examination of early Mesopotamia. At his time, Egypt was under Assyrian ruling. 


After 648 BCE, the Assyrians attacked the Arabs a number of times. The 
portraits of his battles with the Arabic camel forces are outstanding. Nevertheless, 
there are no surviving inscriptions of Ashurbanipal following 640 BCE, and the 
rare extant inscriptions of his inheritors have merely unclear references to political 
issues. However, later, the empire dismantled because of “military defeat’, and it 
lost the ruling of Babylonia. Moreover, in 615 BCE, the Medes defeated Arrapkha 
(Kirktk), and in 614, they conquered the ancient capital of Ashur, plundering and 
demolishing the city (Mesopotamia to the end). 


Sissyria and the “trabs 


Frahm (2017) indicated that the Assyiran empire contacted several “states 
and tribes in southern Syria, the Arabian Peninsula, and the Persian Gulf region”. 
The most Notable Assyrian relationship was with the tribal alliance of Sumu’il”*’, 
which was led by the Arab Qedarites**. These tribes were constantly raiding 
Assyrian regions, hence, the Assyrians had to continually fight them (p.306). 
Furthermore, Byrne (2003) specified that Assyria created and kept geographic 
communication with Arabs, which stemmed due to the Arabian trade via the 
intermediary of the Levant; not through “direct routes from Mesopotamia to 
Dumah on Ha’il”. He further designated that the Assyrian interest in the “Arab 
luxury goods” transmitted via the Levant arose from the fact that the trade coming 
from southern Arabia to Mesopotamia journeyed chiefly through this intermediary 
district “at least as late as the Neo-Babylonian period” (pp.11, 22). Analogously, 
Mcintosh (2005) underlined that, in northeast Arabia, tribes were middlemen in the 
incense trade from the kingdoms southwest of Arabia, and were, in general, on 
good terms with Babylon (p.321). 


Byrne (2003) discussed varied Assyrian documents referring to Arabs. Arabs 
were mentioned in Sennacherib documents, however, he contended that similar 


253 Possibly the Ishmaelites. 
254 Check the sections on Qedarites. 
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documents are lacking and scarce before the 8" century BCE. Arabs were, 
nevertheless, attested in Western Syria in Assyrian documents of 853 BCE. Before 
Sargon II, the most likely location for an Assyrian to encounter an Arab was "on 
campaign in the central Levant’. In some documents, Sargon shows off about 
seizing some Arabs, who had never paid tribute to a prior king, and “taking credit 
for extracting exotic tribute... from Samsi the Arab queen and It’amar the 
Sabeans”. However, Byrne affirmed that, for certain, other kings had preceded 
Sargon in taking such tributes like Tiglath-Pileser (pp.12-13). 


Mcintosh (2005) clarified that King Tiglath Pileser at Nimrud described 
Arabs with camels as enemies. Yet, later, they became allies with Esarhaddon and 
the Assyrians, when they fought and subdued Egypt (p.321). Moreover, Byrne 
(2003) referred to Shalmaneser’s “inclusion of the Arab chieftain Gindibu among 
the humbled heads of state [which] testifies to the latter’s regional entrepreneurial 
prestige” (p.13). Similarly, Frahm (2017) stated that the allusion to Arabs under 
Gindibu is detected in an inscription of king Shalmaneser III (858-824 BCE), in 
which he delimited a combat against an alliance including Arabs in 853 BCE 
(p.300). 


As regards Arabs’ residence in their locals and their enlisting in Assyrian 
armies, Eph‘al (1974, 1984) stated that there is a persuasive indication for novel 
Mesopotamian place names linked with Arab tribes. Eph‘al explained that by 
inspecting the appellations of Arab chiefs in the inscriptions of Assurbanipal, when 
their existence was undisputed, one discovers a linguistic association between their 
names and the place names in Sennacherib’s operation against Chaldea. He further 
affirmed that Arabs were located in Babylonia, as a minimum, a few decades earlier 
than Sennacherib’s primary operation; yet this is limited to some locations (Byrne, 
2003, pp.14-15; Eph‘al, 1984, p.115). 


Additionally, Byrne (2003) portrayed the image of Arabs at the time of 
Sargon II concisely as follows: 


Arabs of stature”, Arabs to be reckoned with politically, Arabs who 


employed scribes, and Arabs who seem to have practiced polymorphic 
strategies of pastoralism, stock breeding, and crop agriculture- or at 
least worked as sedantry hired hands, It is not the picture of a new 
immigrant group, and we can only assume that the Arab lifestyle of 
Sargon’s Syria betrays an antecedent residence before the Assyrian 
conquest. 


Furthermore, Byrne alluded to the capture of a caravan of Sabaeans and 
Tayma’ites, which could be dated to the late Tiglathpileser III, before Sargon II. 


255 More on this point in the chapter on Punt. 
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Hence, earlier reconnaissance of Arabs was at the time of Tiglathpileser II, which 
is the initial in depth account of Arabs in Assyrian archives, in which he was 
described as attacking the queen Samsi of the Arabs. The other queen who was 
mentioned is Zabibe in “tributary ranking alongside Levantine heads of state in 
Tiglathpileser’s Iran Stela IIIA of 737 BCE”. These records show that Arabs 
became of importance in these eras, which was not marked before. Later, Arabs 
were mentioned abundantly in Assurbanipal, due to commercial reasons (pp. 15, 
17, 18, 19). 


Likewise, Retso (2003) cited a list detailing on the payment of tributes from 
kings (737- revised 727 BCE) that shows the name of Zabibe “za-bi-bi-e, queen of 
the a-ri-bi’, but it also mentioned Qid-ru, or the tribe of Qedar. Camels were 
described but not spicery. Hence, Retso deduced that the lack of francinscence in 
the list is an indication of the nonexistance of this trade at that point in history”°, 
or else it is hard to explain. In Tiglathpileser’s inscription about Syrian 
Campaignies (734-732 BCE), there is an allusion to the queen of the Arabs, Samsi, 
who ruled a great number of warriors, and also to spices. Most importanly, Retso 
asserted that the Assyrians dealt with the Arabs somewhat leniently; for they were 
much keen on purchasing their produces, 1.e., camels, livestock, and seasonings. 
This is also evident in Samsi’s loyality to them up till 716 BCE (n.p.). 


Finally, Frahm (2017) elucidated that the Assyrians were possibly charmed 
by the Arabs; because they detailed their battles against them. However, Assyria, 
exercised a great influence on the Arabs, inspite of its inability to subjugate them. 
Their relations were primarily commercial, since the Arabs dominated trade routes 
and incense trade. Moreover, they “employed members of Arab tribes” when they 
warred against Arabia or Sinai (p.307).”* 


B. Gerrkaeans 7/ 


Macdonald (n.d.b) described the political situation in the centuries that 
preceded the birth of Christ and those that ensued as follows. He indictaed that in 
those periods, some kingdoms thrived on the eastern coast of the Peninsula. One 
of these was “the great trading city of Gerrha (exact site unidentified)”, and it was 
the most celebrated city there. Gerrha controlled the trade between “the Indian 
Ocean, Mesopotamia, Yemen, and — via the Nabataeans — the Mediterranean” 
(p.5). Furthermore, Retso (2003) highlighted that the precise site of Gerrha is yet 
contested. Some researchers claimed it to be current Thag which lies 90 km from 


256 The author doesn’t agree with this conclusion. 
257 Ror more on these issues, check the sections on Arabic kingdoms and the chapters on Makan and Punt. 
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Gubayl (p. 273). Similarly, Potts (2015) located it in current NE Saudi Arabia, 
probably Thaj or Hofuf (n.p.). 


Strabo (1917) addressed the issue of Gerrhaean commerce along trade 
routes. He stated that the Gerrhaeans went to Chatramotitis in forty days, where 
they would purchase myrrh, from its place of production (p.313). Covington (2011) 
added that, from about the 3™ or 4" century BCE, the kingdom of Gerrha thrived 
from marine and caravan trade in “incense, perfumes, pearls, spices, ivory and 
Chinese silk”. The Gerrhaeans lived lavishly in great houses ornamented with 
ivory, pearls and valuable stones, had “gold and silver utensils and slept on gilt 
beds”’, as stated by first-century writers such as Pliny the Elder and Strabo (n.p.). 


Hence, Strabo (1917) divulged that, from their trading, equally the Sabaeans 
and the Gerrhaeans were the most affluent; and they had sizeable utensils of gold 
and silver items. For instance, they owned “couches and tripods and bowls, together 
with drinking-vessels and very costly houses; for doors and walls and ceilings are 
variegated with ivory and gold and silver set with precious stones” (Vol. II, Book 
XVI, ch. 4. 349). Finally, the Gerrhaean kingdom lasted for about 600 years, from 
300 BCE to 300 CE. However, it vanished and its setting puzzled and disturbed 
archeologists for ages (Covington, 2011, n.p.). 


Cc. She Levant: 
1.She HHeitities 


Hitities came from Anatolia to the north of Syria. They were mentioned in 
The Old Testament [OT] as the offspring of Canaan [“15 And Canaan begat Sidon 
his firstborn, and Heth” Genesis: 10: 15 (KJV)], and were at the time of prophet 
Ibrahim in Palestine. The OT referred to Prophet Ibrahim buying from Bani Heth 
a field and the Machpelah cave in Hebron (Genesis: 23: 2-20). It also mentioned 
that Eisu took wives from the Hitities and that the Children of Israel interramarried 
with the Hitites (Genesis: 26:34; Judges: 3:5-6). Furthermore, Soliman had Hititie 
wives (1Kings: 11: 1, 2; 2Sam: 11:3), and when Ezekiel addressed Urusahalem, he 
said “your father is an Amorite and your mother Hititie” (Ez: 16:3) (Susa, 1990, 
pp. 97,101). 


Duiker and Spielvogel (2018) clarified that the Hittites migrated to Asia 
Minor and Anatolia or Turkey at about 1750 BCE, and allied with the residents 
there to establish the Hittite kingdom. Their empire was established between 1600 
and 1200 BCE in western Asia, and it constituted a threat to Egypt. The Hittites 
subsumed different cultures into their own, from Mesopotamia and the towns they 
subjugated (pp.25, 27). Moreover, Sechrist (2017) asserted that the Hittites resided 
in current Turkey, Lebanon, and Syria. However, he qualified that the Hittite 
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Empire prospered between 2000 and 1200 BCE when they were the area’s sole 
controllers of iron. After the downfall of the Hittite Empire, the Phoenicians arose 
as the main power in the Levant (p.5). 


Stieglitz (1990) elucidated that the rise of the Phoenicians was linked to the 
weakening of Egypt and the emergence of Assyria; because after the era of 
Ramsses III, Egypt could not maintain its dominance over Canaan. Moreover, the 
Hittite Empire, which was an overwhelming authority, was devastated just prior to 
1200 BCE; not as it is usually propagated by the Sea Peoples, but by the Assyrian 
army of Tukulti-Ninurta I. The Phoenician sea coast became in a state of “political 
vacuum, free from its overlords” at approximately 1200 till ca.1100 BCE, when 
Tiglath-Pileser I combated the Levantine littoral at about 1100 BCE. However, the 
Assyrian aggression didn’t stop “the Phoenician renaissance” (p.11). 


2.dShe Pf; hoenictans 


‘Phoenicia’ is a term coined by the ancient Greeks in reference to Levantine 
merchants and inhabitants. The term “phoenicia’ meant “the colour purple-red and 
the ‘purple folks’”, because of their purple cloth trade (Sagona, 2015, p.174). 
Diakonoff (1991) explained that they invented this color; hence, they became 
known for merchandizing this violet cloth (p.292). Al-Zughbiy (2012) asserted that 
those Phoenicians were the Amorite Arabs who inhabited the Syrian coast from 
Antakya till the south of Suur (p.50). Analogously, Diakonoff (1991) indicated that 
approxtimately at the end of the 3 millenium, according to a legend, a set of 
northern Arabian tribes that conversed in “the western Semitic dialect of the 
Canaanite group” resided on the Mediterranean littorals. Susequently, they were 
recognized as Phoenicians. Concerning “the Amorite-type speech”, it was 
conserved in northern Byblos, and predominantly in Ugarit (pp.288-289). 


In a similar vein, Hart (2012) declared that the Phoenicians were a nation of 
seagoing merchants who bought tin from “secret islands”, referenced by Herodotus 
in 445 BC as the ‘Cassiterides’, viz., the people of Britain or a division of it, and 
cassiterite signifies the tin oxide ore till today. Furthermore, in the Old Testament, 
“the Amorites of Syria-Phoenicia-Palestine are called ‘the sons of Anak...’”, 
whereas Anak in Akkadian stands for ‘tin’. The main harbor of the Amorite 
Phoenicians was Tarshish (Tarsus) that was mentioned in the Bible as a center for 


tin and metals, and which was dominated by Sargon I, the Akkadian (n.p.). 


According to Ganor (2010), the Phoenicians exerted a great impact on the 
ancient peoples, particularly, the Greeks, who took from them systems of measures, 
among other things. The first Greek writer to record their names was known to be 
Homer at about 1000 BCE. As for the Egyptians, they called them ‘Retenu’ or 
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‘Kharu’. However, Ganor alleged that the term Sidonians was more in use, while 
Phoenician became synonymous with Canaan in later periods (p.10). 


Sechrist (2017) revealed that the Phoenicians were preoccupied with trade 
in items such as wine “wood, spices, gold, purple dye, and other commodities”. 
Their fundamental towns were “Tyre, Byblos, Caesarea, and Sidon”, while they 
founded colonies in other cities in Europe, and North Africa (p.5). Taylor (2014) 
also highlighted that the Phoenician empire comprised a number of cities and 
nations along present-day Lebanon, Gaza, etc., the most famous of which were 
Tyre, Sidon, and Byblos, in which the Phoenician trade was positioned. 
Phoenicians traded with Britain, Carthage, Scythia, and above all Greece and 
Rome. They carried the invaluable Arabian produce in ships to these far places and 
gained riches, because it was highly sought. Moreover, the merchants of Arabia 
went to the western coastline of the Peninsula conveying their aromatic goods to 
“the Great Sea People, the Phoenicians”.**® 

Taylor further indicated that Phoenicia was occupied and invaded numerous 
times throughout its unsettled history and continued “an area of conflict into 
modern times”’. It was occupied by “the Hittites, Persians, Alexander the Great, and 
the Roman General Pompey, who, unopposed, annexed Phoenicia into the Syrian 
province of the Roman Empire in 64 BC”. In spite of this, it was conferred the 
position of a Roman settlement, which secured its domination; therefore, the trade 
schemes persisted under the attentive and shielding watch of Rome. Phoenicia 
witnessed a renewal in affluences in this era, after economic chaos under earlier 
occupations (p.1). 


The coming section describes briefly the political situation and kingdoms in 
Yemen, being one of the vital hubs for old trade, with which the Makkan trade was 
involved. This preview is significant for a later discussion of the incense trade 
related to both Punt and Makan. The author preferred to address Yemen before the 
kingdoms of Northern Arabia for convenience; since most of these kingdoms relied 
on the Yemeni trade, and some of the Yemeni kingdoms had colonies in the north. 


d. Selected” Yemeni Kingdoms 


Arabia Felix is the Latin word for “Lucky Arabia” and, in English, it is 
“Araby the blessed”, or current Yemen (Taylor, 2014, p.1). According to Zeidan 
(1922), Arabia Felix, to the Greeks, bordered Petra to the north, and the deserts of 
Iraq and the Levant. Hence, it comprised Yemen; Hadramawt, Al-ShaHr, Oman, 
Al-‘aruuD, most of Hijaz, Tihama, Najd, etc. The diverse sections of Yemen 
differed throughout the ages. However, for the Arabs, Yemen signified the 
southeastern parts only [of the Red sea], which included 84 sites, encompassing 


258 Check the sections on Punt and M agan. 
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towns, villages, among other bodies. The most notable kingdoms in Yemen were 
the Minaeans; Himyarites, Sabaeans, Tubba‘ites, etc. Zeidan also clarified that the 
QaHTanite kingdom in Yemen was established at the expense of the ancient 
Amalakites (pp.103, 104,110).?°° 


Mommsen (1909) elucidated that the Greeks and the Romans called Arabs 
of the south, in the earlier era, by the name of the most celebrated people at that 
time, i.e., the Sabaeans, while those of later periods, the Homerites. He added that 
“this south-west point of Arabia” was split up amongst numerous sovereign 
monarchs into zones of reasonable extent. In this region, in that sector, in 
conjunction with the more leading Sabaeans and Homerites, the Chatramotitae in 
the Hadramaut, and northbound in the inland the Minaeans, all governed by their 
private rulers (pp. 286, 289-90). Some of these kingdoms are examined briefly. It 
is to be noted that there is disagreement as to which started first Saba’ or Ma‘an, 
and also concerning the dates. 


1.She NMinacans™ 


According to Hitti (1970), the early principal states in Southern Arabia, 1.e. 
the Sabaean and the Minaean were, for a substantial part of their existence, 
contemporaneous. The Minaean monarchy thrived in Jawf of Yemen, and, at its 
peak, comprised most of Southern Arabia. The Arabic form of the toponym Ma‘aan 
“(biblical Maa‘oon, Me‘uun, Me‘iin as a place name) was later vocalized Ma‘iin’’, 
which means “spring-water”. The term endured in current Ma‘aan that lies 
southeast of Petra which was a central settlement on the northern trade roads (Hitti, 
1970, pp.52, 54-55). As stated in Strong's Hebrew Bible, the Minaeans were “a 
people Southeast of the Dead Sea” (n.p.). 


. are 
|2 ~ 
Jordan 


Google Maps 
The Dead Sea 


Zeidan (1922) highlighted that the origin of ‘Minaei’ is ambiguous, some 


even ascribed it to Mina in Makkah, hence, Minaeyans. However, Halevy, the 
orientalist, could find the remanants of the town of Ma‘in in Yemen, as it was 


259 More discussions are presented on the Amalekites throughout the coming chapters, particularly, the chapter on 
Punt. 
260 See more on the Minaeans in the subsequent subsections, and the chapters on Punt and Makan. 
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revealed in a Musnad inscription. This was confirmed by its location near Baraqish, 
which was verified in Arabic chronicles as well. The Ma‘inaeans’ influence 
extended all over Arabia from the south to the Mediterranian, and from the Red 
Sea to the Arabian/Persian Gulf. We know their history from the Greeks, who 
described them as merchants who carried the trade to Petra (pp.111-113). This 
reveals the extended influence of the Minaeans. 


Arbach (2014) emphasized that this kingdom has an older history than was 
proposed. A new Sabaen inscription offers historical proof about the beginning of 
this monarchy in the eighth century BCE (p.78). Nonetheless, king qualified that it 
seems they were much older than was claimed, as Naram Sin defeated Ma‘aan in 
Sinai and their king Maniu(m) in 3750 BCE, where the /m/ was used for nunation. 
They were mentioned once more along with the Maliiq in monuments in Babylon 
that date to about 2500 BCE (Zeidan, 1922, pp.40, 114). Likewise, Charles and Tzu 
(2012) alluded to a newly published Naram-Sin inscription that recounts the defeat 
of the king of Sinai ‘Manium’, and details the battle (p.26). However, O'Leary 
(2013) cited Morgan who believed that Manium came from “Men” or Mena, who 
united Egypt. He also referred to Albright who agreed with this proposition, and 
added that Ma‘an was the earlier name of Egypt”°', used by the Semites. Hommel 
approved of this view, yet he stated that it was Magan (pp.46, 50)”°. 


CALS 


According to Hommel (1897), the designation Ma‘an recurs in ‘Ma‘an’, to 
the south of Petra, then in the form of ‘Ma‘6n’, close to Hebron, and also in 
‘Ma‘6n’, in the area east of the Jordan “(vide supra, p. 76, note i)”. This 
appellation 


(which appears _as Magan in the cuneiform part of Arabia 
(Yemama and Bahrein), the Babylonian “country of the Sea”, the 


cradle of South Arabian civilization; Hadraamaut (including Kataban) 
and the South Arabian Ma‘an marked the further stages of its 
growth, while Ma‘an near Petra and the two Ma‘ons in Palestine, 
were the latest tendrils thrown out towards the North-west. (pp.271- 
272) 


The importance of this quote lies in the fact that he equates Magan?® and Ma‘an; 
though it is a controversial issue. It also sheds light on the extent of the Minaean 
empire. 


Moreover, according to Hommel, the Minaeans must have exerted, for 
centuries, an impact on the realm to the east of Jordan, at the time when the 





26! Tt should be observed that the eastern part of the Nile was inhabited by the Troglodytes or Arabs; hence, this 
part or division signified the Minaeans, as would be highlighted in later sections and chapters. 

262 See more on this discussion under the chapter of Magan, later in this volume. 

263 This issue is expounded on under the chapter on Makan. 
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Midianites, in the account of Joseph, arrived. This is validated by the sizeable 
number of South Arabian toponyms which date from the epoch of the Judges, “at 
latest, which recur in that region’’. He added that 


the gloss ''Midian," for Ma‘6n (i.e. Ma‘an) which appears in the 
Greek translation of the Hebrew text of Judges X. 12, the part played 
by the Midianites in the history of Joseph and the Hebrew Tradition, 
which makes out king Abi-yada’a to be the son of Midian, all combine 
to prove this. 


He expounded that its headquarters was the Arabian Ma‘an, which preserves its 
early designation till today, and it has been from ancient epochs a central station 
for caravaneers and pilgrimages (Hommel, 1897, p.271). As can be seen, pilgrims 
trodded this route from ancient eras. 


Zeidan (1922) is of the opinion that the Minaeans were originally from the 
Aramaean beduines of northern Arabia, before Hamurabi state in Iraq, judged from 
their political, social and religious customs, in addition to their names and their 
deities. They were heavily influenced by the Sumerians, then after the fall of their 
state, they migrated to Yemen. If they were confirmed to have been in Sinai, they 
might have migrated from Iraq to Yemen”™ and worked in trade in the fourth 
millennium BCE. Remnants of their kingdom, however, were estimated by some 
scholars to pertain to the 14° BCE, while Hommel upheld the date to be the 7" 
century or 8" century BCE. Their affinity with the Babylonians is revealed in their 
use of the attached 3™ person pronoun/-s/ as in /baytus/ for /baytuh/, a feature 
uncommon to other Semitic languages, except for the Abassinyans. Both the 
Minaeans and the Sabaeans were quite similar except in their use of the 3" person 
pronoun. Hence, he purported that it was probably borrowed into Baylonian from 
Sumerian (pp.114-116)*. 


In a similar vein, Glaser advocated that the early stages of the Minaean 
kingdom should be earlier in the second, or even third, millennium BCE. This 
theory was opposed by a number of scholars, yet supported by Hommel and 
Winckler (Winnett, 1939, p.5). Hommel (1897) underlined that the Minaean 
inscriptions, many of which have been unearthed at Al-Ula in northwest Arabia, 
ought, according to a number of specialists who have investigated this topic, to be 
allocated to the era between 900 and 200 BCE. One of those inscriptions, which is 
particularly central, because it has an allusion to Egypt and to Minaean settlements 
in Edom, has been assigned to the age of Cambyses (525 BCE), even though a 
creative theory was formulated by Glaser and adopted by him, allocates the 
kingdom of Ma'an to a pre-Sabaean period, which appears to be credible. 





264 This opinion is substantiated by recent DNA results. See the chapter on Arabian DNA. 


265 See the section on Oteiba under Magan. 
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Hommel also considered that the South Arabian kingdom of the Minaeans 
must have prospered no later than the era between Solomon and Moses” and that 
the inscription which some scholars assign to the age of Cambyses belongs to this 
era. Glaser already offered proofs from the monuments that he uncovered, to verify 
that the kingdom of Ma'an was entirely devastated by Kariba-ilu Watar, a Sabaean 
king. In addition, a Minaean inscription attests to the antiquity of the Minaeans, as 
verified by Hommel. He affirmed that because of the presence of the words ““‘king 
of Yamnat and Sha'mat,” and of the race-name Madhai’, this inscription, which by 
its correlation with Ashur and ‘Ibr-naharan significantly highlights the terms 
Ashur and 'Eber in Balaam's "parable", is most likely dated to approximately 1250 
BCE. At this point, 


the sway of the rightful Pharaoh Set-nekht, the predecessor of Ramses 
II, was confined to Upper Egypt — a Semitic usurper, named Irsu, or 
Ilsu (i.e. probably Ili-yasu'a or [lishu'a), having made himself master 
of Lower Egypt. At any rate, it cannot be much later than the twelfth 
or eleventh century B.C. — a remark which applies to a considerable 
number of the Minaean inscriptions. 


This is appropriately verified by the history of the name ‘Ashur’, a word 
which was definitely not utilized after the Israelite kingdom, excepting in the 
abridged word ‘Shur’. Further verifications were provided by the claims which 
were proposed a few years earlier by Glaser, in defence of his hypothesis of the 
great ancient history of the Minaean monarchy, as attested in Judges x. 12, in which 
there is mention of “the people of Ma‘an, by Job i1. 11”. These provide along with 
other proofs like the names of Hamurabi dynasty tremendous amounts of proofs 
that support Glaser's theory of the Minaeans. In another Minaean inscription, Gl. 
1083 (= Hal.- 187+ 188+ 191), of the era of Ili-Yapi'a Riyam, possibly the father 
of Abi-yadaa, which is about trade in incense with Egypt, Gaza, and A'shur, brings 
to mind the phrase "Egypt and A'shur and ‘Ibr naharan" cited earlier (Hommel, 
1897, pp.77-78, 248-250). 


According to Naval (2005), Ma‘an is believed to be the oldest kingdom in 
Yemen. It was not a monarchy in the strict sense of the term; rather it was ruled by 
“Grand Council of Ma‘an”. It started approximately at 1000 BCE till about 650 
BCE. At its height, it comprised most of the southern states, but finally, it was 
overtaken by Saba’. Ma‘inaeans were distinguished and able traders who had 
‘colonies’ in many parts like Al-‘Ula or Dedan at Midian, Al-Hijr or Madain 
SaliH?°’, and at Ma‘aan in Transjordan; thus, controlling the ancient incense road. 





266 The author proposes an earlier era, that of Prophets Jacob and Joseph, as verified in the bible, and in classic 
writings, as would be highlighted later in the part of the Minaeans under Makan. 

267 Dates are contentious and are constantly updated. See the sections on the Qedarites; Lihyanites and the 
Nabataeans. 
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This road passed from Saba and Ma‘iin to Makkah, then through Al-Madinah, 
Dedan, Al-Hijr, and Taima, next to Petra, thereof to Damascus and Aqaba in Egypt 
through branches (p.219). 


To control trade, they made an alliance with the Sabaenes that lasted till the 
end of the 7" century BCE, as was revealed from Sabean inscriptions (Arbach, 
2014, p.84). Moreover, Lemaire (2012) indicated that an inscription shows that by 
the beginning of the Persian era, the Minaeans possibly made a partnership with 
the Kadarites”°* and commanded the incense trade route at the end of the 6" century 
BCE. This seems to suit the texts and Biblical reports in which Minaeans are cited, 
like the books of Chronicles (1 Chr 4:41; 2 Chr 16:7); Ezra (2:50), and Nehmiah 
(7:52), that possibly date from the fourth century BCE (p.105). Some of these 
verses along with others are quoted here for clarification: 


1 Chronicles 4:41 And these written by name came in the days of 
Hezekiah king of Judah, and smote their tents, and the Meunim that 
were found there, and destroyed them utterly, unto this day, and 
dwelt in their stead; because there was pasture there for their flocks. 


2 Chronicles 20:1 Now after this, the children of Moab and the 
children of Ammon, and with them some of the Meunim, made war 
against Jehoshaphat. 


2 Chronicles 26:7 And God helped him (Uzziah) against the 
Philistines, and against the Arabians that dwelt in Gurbaal, and the 
Meunim. 


Nehemiah 7 
The Temple Servants: 


52The children of Besai, the children of Meunim, the children of 
Nephishesim. (KJB) 


Their trade routes extended also in the middle of Arabia and they imposed 
their authority on the north of Hijaz as revealed in the inscriptions in Al-‘Ula near 
wadi Al-Qura, and Al-Safa, and in Huraan. However, their civilization was 
devastated by the Sabaeans, and their rulers ““Makribs”. Nonetheless, some scholars 
contended that they still resumed their trade after their defeat as was revealed in a 
text (Zeidan, 1922, p.113). According to Wenning (2013), the Minaean trade 
persisted into the Hellenistic era, no less than the late 2"! century BCE, as attested 
in Minaean Hierodulen texts and other proofs (p.12). Arbach (2014) affirmed this 





268 Check the section on Qedar. 
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point, stating that Ma‘iin was present till its political demise at the end of the 1* 
millenium BCE, as was revealed in an inscription (p.85). 


Rossi (2014) avowed that from the examples at hand, the inscriptions of the 
Minaeans beyond southern Arabia were recorded in “local language, while the 
writing style was maintained, as a marker of identiy”. This only shows that the 
scribes pursued and adhered to “motherland models in the communication 
abroad”. The most important textual proofs of the Minaeans outside of their 
motherland are from northern Arabia. A case in point is the kingdom of Lihyan 
with its specific language and script. As attested in the text M360, which is 
fragmented, there were instances of hybrid families, constituted of Minaean women 
and Dedanitic men. This is also apparent in a text written by one of a Minaean 
family in Dadanitic, which goes back to the era of a Lihyanaite king, yet recorded 
in “the Ancient South Arabian script’. It is noteworthy that such Minaean writers 
documented their texts in another language or script. 


Nonetheless, the Minaic texts that were recoded in the oasis do not reveal 
any Dedanitic impact on the language, words, or “textual models” excepting certain 
phonetic singularities. The abidance of the Minaean public to Minaic textual 
paradigms and grammar was a tactic to maintain the distinctiveness of the 
populaces, and assert the political hegemony over their community. The 
inscritptions of the Minaeans in northern Arabia verify the mercantile enterprise of 
the kingdom. They reveal the schemes pursued by the Minaean state to control the 
major resource of income by creating colonies outside of the kingdom (Rossi, 2014, 
pp.117, 118). The coming section highlights one such settlement. However, before 
tackling this issue, a necessary clarification should be made concerning Mitsr, 
Ma‘in MuSran, and Egypt. 


ta. Mitsr, Misr, Egypt, mil Ma a Maar 


Though Egypt is not in Arabia”, this section presents an important issue to 
the ongoing discussions. Egypt had intimate ties with Arabia, as would be 
demonstrated throughout the coming pages, where the commercial relations 
between the two entities would be highlighted. This section would tackle the 
ancient names of Egypt; because some claim that there is another region in Arabia, 
which is Misr other than the known Egypt in which the famous accounts of Joseph 
and Moses took place. They rely on inscriptions citing “Ma‘in MiSrin” or the 
Egyptian Ma‘iin, to verify their contentions. Ma‘in Misr means one of two things. 
The first is that Egypt had an influence on this area, as supported by archaeological 
evidence; the second is that this Ma‘in lay adjacent to Egypt, to distinguish it from 
the southern one. These points are addressed in the forthcoming subsection, while 
the next one simply clarifies the names of Egypt, to answer their allegations. 





269 Arabia was inclusive of part of Egypt as discussed earlier, and would be further examined. 
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1.4.1. Mitsr, Misr, Egypt 


A few scholars claim that the Arabian Misr lies in southern Arabia. They 
allege that Misr is located near Yemen; that the pharaoh of Moses was ruling that 
area, and that the word pharaoh is not Egyptian. Proponents of such contentions 
also hold that the name ‘Misr’ doesn’t occur in ancient Egyptian, and that it was 
called ‘Egyptos’ and ‘Khemet’ only. However, historical and textual records affirm 
contrairewise that Egypt had a strong hold of some of these Arabic areas, as 
revealed throughout this book*”. This is also corroborated by few archaeological 
remnants affirming the occurences of Moses and Joseph in Egypt and in Sinai. 
Thus, this section discusses the names of Egypt, as an illumination that this is the 
very same Egypt of Moses and Joseph. 


Qashshaash (2018) affirmed that what Torah actually indicates by Ibrahim 
going to the south, to the direction of Yemen is that he headed to the plains of 
Tihama, to the south of Makkah till he reached Jazan. He contended that this city 
lies to the south of the dwelling of Kannaites (Canaanites) who still live along the 
plains of Tihama and the Red Sea from Makkah till Jazan, which is what is actually 
meant by Misr; and not current Egypt. He then ascertained that Misr in Torah is not 
Egypt; rather it lies in southern Arabia. He also maintained that the word ‘Pharaoh’ 
doesn’t exist in Ancient Egyptian (pp.368, 369, 382). The researcher only agrees 
with Qashshaash regarding prophet Ibrahim heading to Makkah and its vicinity?”’. 
Moreover, concerning Kannaites, the proposition seems feasible; but it requires 
further research and archaeological or textual evidence. 


Firstly, the word ‘Pharaoh’ exists in ancient Egyptian, but in the coming 
form: 


per-ta <2, =}. 7 (Sh 
— ATE) Sh 


BM. 2yt, “great house,” £e., palace, Pharaoh; 
Copt. Ppo, Heb, TYE. Later per-lia was 3 
title assumed by niere officers, ¢.z., Fa —|5: 


“the per-ta of the king.” [tis sometimes placed 
inside a cartouche with the royal mame, «f, 
5S | Ses): 


(Budge, 1920, Vol. L., p.238) 


270 Check the chapters on Osiris and Mkty for further information. 
271 See the chapter on MKty. 
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‘Per-aa’ was possibly subjected to a change from /p/ to /f/in Arabic, a very common 
phenomenon in languages, specifically, when Old Arabic lost its /p/ sound 
anciently into either /b/ or /f/?’*. Hence, this word changed into ‘Pharaoh’. 


The second contention is that the word ‘Misr’ doesn’t exist in Egyptian, and 
that it was named ‘Kemet’, which is the most celebrated Egyptian designation for 
the country. The Online Etymology Dictionary depicts the Egyptian name, Kemet, 
as the “black country,” probably to allude to “the rich delta soil” (etymonline.com). 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary has also shown that “Kem, which was _ perhaps 
pronounced Chem” indicates in ancient Egyptian and in Coptic "black", due to “the 
blackness of its alluvial soil. We may reasonably conjecture that Kem is the 
Egyptian equivalent of Ham”. In the Bible, there are allusions to "the land of Ham" 
in Psalms 105:23,27, comp. Psalms 78:51, “a name most probably referring to Ham 
the son of Noah --and "Rahab," the proud or insolent: these appear to be poetical 
appellations” (n.p.). This proposition is quite feasible, since /k/ and /ch/ are 
interchanging in languages, as asserted by Al-Zu‘biy. Moreover, she noted that /H/ 
and /x/ also substitute, and so do /x/ and /ch/ (2008, pp.25, 27, 28, 50, 67-68; Hilal, 
1998, pp.116, 117, 247, 249, 250). 


According to Smith’s Bible Dictionary, the general designation of Egypt in 
the Bible is "Mizraim", which is in the dual, specifying “the two natural divisions 
of the country into an upper and a lower region” (Biblehub). In Assyrian, the older 
forms were “Micri”’, “Mucri’, while the newer ones were: “Mucur” (Assy) and 
“Micir”. Micri “became Micir” which is the Babylonian term (Arnoft, 1905, Vol.I, 
p.575). Furthermore, the Online Etymology Dictionary website underlined that 
‘Misr’ is the Arabic name for Egypt, which is derived from Mizraim, the name of 
a son of Biblical Ham (etymonline.com). Nevertheless, as stated in Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary, the Arabic term for Egypt “Mizr” indicates "red mud" (Biblehub). 


According to Lisaan Al- ‘Arab Lexicon, ‘Mudar’ denotes ‘the dry clay’, or as 
in Prophet Mohamed’s Hadith, Mudar means “a village or urban areas””’> (Maajim, 
n.p.). Thus, the name may refer to the urban areas of Egypt; versus the common 
ancient pastoral regions in Arabia. The /d/ in Mudar may have been altered to /z/ 
to be Mu(i)zar. Therefore, /d/ > /z/, as in the verb /baTHar/ > /bazar/ > /badar/ 5% 
—}, where the reverse process occurred indicating the exchange of these sounds. 
According to Maany dictionary, the above forms 5%»33 are used, and they signify 
throwing seeds into the ground (n.p.). They also occur in the colloquial as /badar/; 
hence, the interchange between the three sounds: /TH/, /z/, and /d/. 


In addition, from the Egyptian Hieroglyphic Dictionary, the following 
relevant names of Egypt which are: “the land of Mera”; “Mer”, “Metcher” or “a 
walled district” (pp. CXXVII, 315, 338). Regarding the names of ‘Mer’, and 


272 See more under the section on Arabic 
273 Possibly in reference to the red clay from which such urban areas are constructed. 
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‘Mera’, they are akin to MiSr[a] in pronunciation, where the /S/ may have been 
inserted to be /miSra/; or, conversely and more properly, the /S/ may have been 
elided. Concerning the Arabic ‘Mudar’, it may have been an allusion to this wall 
of ‘Metcher’. The two names Mud(z)ar and Metcher could have been easily altered 
into Mitsr. In ‘Metcher’, the /tch/ may have been changed to /S/ or /ts/ sounds or 
the opposite process may have occurred, as the swap between /s/ and /sh/ is 
common in languages, as explained by Al-Zu‘biy (2008, pp.153-60; Hilal, 1998, p. 
266). We still notice some Khaliji Arabic dialects pronounce MiSr as /mitsir/, 
hence the swap between /S/ and /ts/. Moreover, /tch/ in ‘Metcher’ changed to /ts/; 
as in ‘bakir’ or ‘tommorrow’ which has the varied forms of /batsir/ /batchir/, and 
/bakir/ which are all current forms in Khaliji. 


Motoher 93. Bt jf, a walled district; 
compare Heb. “Yt, The name DYE may 
have been given to Egypt in respect of ite 
double wall; see Spiegelberg in Ree. 21,4100 
| Mort S| fo SU Sil: 


an ancient name of Egypt; Pa-ta-Mera 
? ed the land of Merh = 

x— 4 Gr, Thryriipes. 
mer nem bh Mer, a name of Egypt. 


Snapshots from Budge (1920) 


In addition, as stated by ATS Bible Dictionary, the Greeks and Romans 
termed Egypt “Aegyptus”. Nonetheless, the source of this name is indefinite 
(Biblehub). However, according to the Online Etymology Dictionary website, 
under the entry of “Egypt”, the word “Egypt” occurs in Old English as “Egipte” 
from the Greek “Aigyptos’’, from Amarna Hikuptah, equivalent to Egyptian “Ha(t)- 
ka-ptah “temple of the soul of Ptah,” a god connected to Memphis, “the ancient 
city of Egypt’. It is precisely one of the designations of Memphis, then it was 
borrowed by the Greeks to refer to the entire country (etymonline.com). Hikuptah 
> Aigyptos, where mainly /hi/> /ai/, /k/ >/g/, /u/ > /y/, and the addition of Greek 
grammatical termination. 


Finally, Manetho (1964) harmonized all of the above names and views in the 
following quote: 


Egypt is called Mestraim by the Hebrews; and Mestraim lived <not> long 
after the Flood. For after the flood, Cham (or Ham), son of Noah, begat 
Aegyptus or Mestraim, who was the first to set out to establish himself 
in Egypt, at the time when the tribes began to disperse this way and that. 
(p.7) 


In this quote, he grouped the ancient names of Egypt, showing the link between 
them. 
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This subsection has demonstrated the etymology and substitution of sounds 
in some of Egypt’s early names, in an effort to reveal that all of these names referred 
to the very same entity, Egypt, anciently, and its ruler Peraa or Pharoah. Moreover, 
it has shown the view of Manetho about some of these names. The next subsection 
resumes the discussion of the Minaeans’ M(u)iSrin. 


1.a.2. Egypt, and « Ma in Mu Srin: 


Hommel (1897) divulged that at the time of king Abi-yada'a, “the 
northernmost point” of the caravan route to Gaza and Egypt is regularly cited in 
inscriptions as Ma'an Mutsr4n?”4, i.e., the Minaeans of Mutsran. As for Waga’ 
[probably Wagh?”*], which lies on the Red Sea; Al-Ula, wherein several Minaean 
inscriptions were unearthed, and Yathrib or Medina created, correspondingly, the 
western, eastern and southern borders. He highlighted that the Minaeans obtained 
their maidslaves?’° from Waga' and Yathrib, and from the countries neighbouring 
Mutsran, like Mitsr or Egypt; Gaza, Moab, Ammon, Dedan and Kedar, as noted in 
vide supra. In addition, as apparent in their inscriptions, the Minaeans made 
business deals in incense with Egypt, Gaza, Ashur and ‘Tbr naharan, as cited in vide 
(Hommel, pp.270-271). 


The Minaeans had close ties and exchanged goods with Egypt. However, the 
remnants of Minaean Dedan*” which reveal the Egyptian influence are, aside from 
the inscriptions, regrettably scarce. This is manifested in “sphinx-like monsters 
[that] keep watch from the tops of the Minaean stone tombs, a (later?) statue 
displays the typical Egyptian hairstyle”. The Minaeans’ relationships with Egypt 
continued till or after the termination of the Minaean kingdom; and Minaean traders 
stayed in Egypt throughout the Persian epoch. An inscription on a sarcophagus, 
from the Ptolemaic era, tells us about a Minaean who worked as an Egyptian priest 
(Caskel, 1950, p.1). 


Similarly, Rossi (2014) stressed that the bonds between Egypt and the 
Minaeans were strong, as attested in MMIN inscriptions, recorded on the 
sarcophagus of a Minaean trader who was in charge of transporting frankinscense 
to the Ptolemic kingdom temples. This is clear in a profound cultural incorporation 
of this trader in the regional society, which is revealed from the portrayal of his 
“Egyptian funerary ceremony” and the vocabulary of the text. A few words are 
unquestionably Egyptian loanwords like “‘his person, his soul’”; whereas some 





274 Note the interchange between /S/ and /ts/ in MiSrin and Mitsran. 

275 See more under Waj in the chapter on Punt. 

276 Mention is made to marriage contracts between Minaeans and Dedanites, LeHyanites, etc. under their relevant 
sections. 

271 Dedan is discussed in a subsequent section. 
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others could be, because they have no parallel in the South Arabian languages 
(p.118). 


In addition, in inscriptions of the Minaean monarchs, as clarified by Hommel 
(1897), there is a verification for such a solid relation with both Ma‘in and Egypt 
as follows: 


™Ammi-tsaduka, son of Hama- (or Himi-) 'Atht of Yapi'an and Sa 'd, 
son of the Walig of Dzapgin, the two great ones (kabris or governors) 
of Mutsrin and (of ?) Ma‘an of Mutsran under the protection (?) of 
Egypt—and there were engaged with them both in trading 
operations Egypt, and A'shir (so-called internal plural of Asher) 
and '‘Ibr-nahardn, while of the Kabirate (governorship) of ...... of Rida 
whose Kabirate precedes (i.e. precedes that of the two authors of the 
inscription in rank)—consecrated and built to the god ‘Athtar the 
platform of Tan 'am, etc.". (pp.246-247) 


Furthermore, the inscription “(cf. Glaser, Abessinier, pp. 74 et seq.)” 
concludes in this manner: 


“the two great ones of Mutsran, Ammi-tsaduka and S'ad (the 
aforesaid authors of the inscriptions); and Ma'an of Mutsran (the 
Minaeans of Mutsran) have placed their possessions and their 
inscriptions under the protection of the (above-mentioned) deities 
of Ma'an and Yathil (viz. of 'Athtar, etc.), and of the king of Ma'an 
before (or against) every one who shall cause their inscriptions to be 
taken away, removed and carried off from their place. By the (Lord) 
of Rida and by 'Ammi-sami'a of Balah, the great one (or viceroy) of 
Yathil." Minaeans of Mutsran (Ma'an Mutsran). (Hommel,1897, p. 
248) emphasis added 


The bolded parts of the inscriptions show the allegiance of the Minaeans of Mustran 
also to the king of Ma‘an. This further displays that this district was still associated 
with Ma‘an in that era; yet was likewise bound to Egypt and its king. 


Hommel (1897) also underscored that the Minaean king Abiyada'a appointed 
a governor in the region of Mutsran, which reveals the Minaeans’ concern to 
safeguard the northwestern division of the caravan road to Gaza and Egypt, which 
at that spot bordered the frontiers of South Palestine and Egypt. Hommel alluded 
to a correspondence with Glaser to complement the data in the inscription Gl. 1155; 
since he was “the first to publish a correct version”. Glaser told him that in the 
“inscription of this same king Abi-yada’'a (GI. 1302), it is explicitly stated that there 
is mention of “appointed (kabbara) two men over the Minaeans of Mutsran 
(Ma'an Mutsran) as princes (or governors)”...” (p.270). In the same vein, Mahran 
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(1980) stated that some contended that Ma‘in MiSri was not affiliated to the 
southern Ma‘in government, and that it was an independent Ma‘inaean settlement 
from 5" BCE till 1‘* BCE. Nevertheless, at the same time, these scholars linked the 
demise of this settlement with that of southern Ma‘in, which only shows that it was 
a province under the southern government. 


Mahran (1980) also accentuated that the sacred books confirmed the 
occurrence of the story of Moses in Egypt; not MiSri that lay to the northwest of 
Arabia, which was a province under Tiglat-Plaser III in the 8" century BCE 
(pp.230, 231). Likewise, Hommel (1897) emphasized that the geographical 
location of Midian overlapp with that of “the Minaean Mutsran (Ma'an, Mutsran)’, 
and the Midianites who were in the account of Joseph were the very same Minaean 
incense traders.””* Midian district, which is cited in the Minaean inscriptions by the 
designation Mutsran, performed a significant role in the history of Moses and of 
“the Mosaic Priestly Law”. Besides, in this location, lived “Regu-el Jethr6, the 
"Priest of Midian"”’, where Moses sought “refuge”, married his daughter, and was 
later given “detailed advice as to legislation for the Israelites (Ex. xviii. 19 et seq.)”. 
Hence, Hommel inferred that this region of Mutsran is likely equal with the area 
positioned on the Aelanitic Gulf in Northwestern Arabia, which is commonly 
recognized as “the land of Midian” (p.276). 


The Mainaeanes ruled all of Hijaz till Palestine, and, when their power 
diminished, their domination was restricted to “Ma‘in MiSru’, which ultimately fell 
to the Sabaeans, when they ruled both the south and north. Subsequently, the 
Lehianites controlled the area, forming the Lihyan state which extended from 
northern Yathrib till Aqaba gulf, to be called in the 2" century BCE the “gulf of 
Lihyan” (Mahran, 1980, p.228)?”. 


In sum, this section attempted to throw light on the fact that Misr is one of 
the ancient designations known also in Ancient Egyptian. It has further shown that 
the appellation Ma‘iin MiSru indicated its proximity and allegiance to Egypt, as 
revealed in inscriptions. It has also highlighted that Egypt had a strong influence 
on southern Arabia. Such an influence would be revealed throughout the coming 
chapters. 


2. Sabaeans®®° 


The Greeks referred to the eminent Yemeni kingdoms as the Mai‘naeas, 
Sabaeans and Qatabans, etc., their greatest is Saba, and its capital Ma’rib (Zeidan, 
1922, p.116). Saba, Sheba, Sab’u endured from 950 BCE to 115 BCE. This 





278 This point was mentioned earlier in the discussion of the Ishmaelites, and would be revisited under the 
subsection of Midian. 

279 The information concerning the era of Minaean is further elaborated under the sections on Lihyan, Dedan and 
Qedar. 

280 Saba’ is revisited under the chapter on Magan. 
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appellation was erroneously employed to refer to the whole of Arabia Felix (Naval, 
2005, pp. 219-120)8'. Sabaeans were Semitic people, who came from the north. 
They were famous for their architecture, mainly in Ma’rib and Sirwah, and the 
eminent Ma’rib Dam was dated to their period. The ancient Assyrians, Greeks, and 
Romans mentioned the Saba’ kingdom, from approx. the 8" century BCE to 
approx. the 5" century CE. However, archaeological finds in central Yemen 
propose that their kingdom started at about the 10/12" century BCE (Saba’). 


Hitti (1970) underlined that the Sabaean epoch, as advocated by “the school 
of Arabists who hold for the low (or short) chronology” covered from around 750 
BCE till I 15 BCE; however, “the royal title” was modified at approximately 610 
BCE. Of their oldest remanats are the inscriptions (8"-9" century) “dedicated to 
Almagah (Il-muqah), ‘Athtar, and Shams” deities, and the temple of Almaqah 
(pp.51, 52, 54)?8. Nonetheless, there is a Sumerian text of the era of Aradnanar of 
Lagash II, which was in the second half of the the 3™ millennium BCE that 
mentioned the word “Sabu”. If this text referred to this kingdom, then it persisted 
at that time (Mahran, 1980, 265). 


However, Soysal (2003/2004) observed that there is no such place named 
‘Saba’ hitherto verified; yet, there is a location called ‘Sabu(m)’ indicated on one 
occasion in an inscription of king “Sargon of Akkad (RIME 1 p.24 caption 14: sa- 
'bum*")”, regularly in the Ur III administrative governmental texts “(RG 2 pp. 159- 
161 : sa-bu-um(“))”, and rarely in OB texts “(RG 3 p. 198: sa-bu-um(“), s[a-b]u, URY 
sa-bi-im")”. The location in the Ebla list of towns, “MEE III p.239 285: UR¥sa-bu, 
URUs4-mti“” is most likely the same spot, someplace in western Iran. He added that 
because the majority of or all of the administrators of Sabum named in Ur III 
documents carry Semitic names, this toponym was, therefore, plainly regarded as 
Semitic. 


The oldest Semitic nouns borrowed in Sumerian have an -a termination and 
toponyms in Syria propose “the same phenomenon: Terga, Ebla, Qatna”. 
Consequently, it is utterly likely that the city in west Iran was recognized in the 
Sumerian of the era c. 3000-2500 B.C. as Saba (p.107). Brisch (2003) agreed 
stating that the text from the Kelsey tablet, Ur-Enki, who emanated from “(the land 
of) Sabum” cites Sabum, which is a region that was east of southern Mesopotamia 
and is currently a segment of Iran (n.p.). Thus, more research is required to explore 
this point, whether the place-name is related to Yemeni Saba, or possibly Sabaeans 
came from there. 


Gertoux (2015b) asserted that the history of this province is yet inadequately 
identified, for instance; over 10,000 tombs that are dated to the 3rd millennium 


81 The author believes that this is a correct depiction, for at certain eras, Saba’ dominated extensive parts of 
Arabia, hence the designation. 
282 See more on the section on Al-Maga later. 
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BCE were lately catalogued in Yemen. He explained that the Sabaeans were 
mentioned along with Job, and he assessed that Job lived in the 17" century BCE; 
therefore, Sabaean nomads who frequented Edom (Job 1:15) must have lived since 
then (p.23). The biblical verses state: 


'4 and there came a messenger unto Job and said, “The oxen were 
plowing and the asses feeding beside them, 


'S and the Sabeans fell upon them and took them away. Yea, they have 
slain the servants with the edge of the sword, and I only have escaped 
alone to tell thee!” (KJ21) 


Gertoux (2015b) inferred that the securest deduction about the early nomadic 
monarchies prior to 1000 BCE could be made by depending on historical texts, 
counting the Bible; since its credibility has been verified. The next screenshot, of 
concern to this work, is part of his reconstruction: 


Hadad I | 1650-1640 |The Sabaeans and Chaldeans made a raid in Edom lTob 1:15.17 


He avowed that the discrepancy of almost 700 years between archaeology and 
history about the kingdom of Edom (begining from 1740 BCE instead of 1040 
BCE) is thus explicated. He also clarified that the earliest kings of Edom were tribal 
chiefs who didn’t have either wealth or ‘palace’, as stated in the Bible (Gn 36:31- 
39). They were merely bedouins dwelling in tents and subsisted on “breeding and 
raiding (Gn 49:19)”. After kings Saul and David overpowered the Edomite kings 
in the 11 century BCE, the town of Bozrah was protected with towers and these 
nomads developed into sedentary, residing in houses in place of tents (p.20)”*°. 


Arabic chronicles mentioned that the Sabaens’ descended from QaHT4n, 
that their kingdom lasted for 484 years, and was followed by the Himyarites. 
Sabaeans were in intimate relations with Abbasiniya to the extent that Yemen, [in 
certain eras,] was considered part of it?**. They were also cited in Sargon II’s 
records, and in the Bible at the time of king Soloman (Zeidan, 1922, pp.116-117). 
The following verse reports the gift of the queen of Saba’/Sheba to Prophet 
Solomon: 


1 Kings 10:10 


10And she gave the king 120 talents of gold, large quantities of spices, 
and precious stones. Never again were so many spices brought in as 
those the queen of Sheba gave to King Solomon. 





283 See the chapter on the history of the Arabs. 
284 The topic is elaborated on, in the chapter on Punt. 
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Hitti (1970) added that they were referenced in the Bible, Genesis 37:25, as “a 
caravan of Ishmaelite” coming down from the land of Gilead with their camels 
conveying spices, seasoning, “balm and myrrh” (p.50). The researcher disagrees 
with Hitti here, as the Ishmaelites were not the same as the Sabaeans. They were 
merely allied with them, as stated throughout this work. They were associated with 
them through marriages and agreements or AHlaaf-*>. What was likely meant by 
the biblical text were the Minaeans and the Ishmaelites. 


Saba’ had abundance of spices and agricultural crops and was engaged in 
trade by caravans and through the sea (Saba’). They were portrayed by the Greeks 
as affluent from transporting Myrrh, incense and spicery (Naval, 2005, p.221), in 
addition to “aromata for seasoning foods”. The earliest allusion to Sabaeans in 
Greek works is in Theophrastus (288 BCE), Historia plantarum. They had colonies 
along the road from south to north; for this reason, they were mentioned in Assyrian 
and Hebrew references (Hitti, 1970, pp.49-50)”°°. To safeguard this trade and to 
dominate it, they made alliances*®’ and military campaignies ever since the 8" 
century BCE, as was depicted in inscriptions (Arbach, 2014, p.80). 

Finally, it is alleged that the destruction of the Ma’rib Dam7** brought about 
Saba’s demise. Moreover, Sabeans’ downfall was linked to a change in the paths 
of trade routes to the Arabic/Persian Gulf, along with the rise of the Roman 
commerce via the Red Sea in the 3™ century CE. Nevertheless, it is believed that 
classical scholars mistook Saba for Himyar at some point in history (Naval, 2005, 
221). 


3. Cataban and Hadramawt 


In addition to the Minaean and Sabaean kingdoms, two significant states 
flourished in this area, i.e., Qataban and Hadramawt. Qataban was to the east of 
‘Aden, and Hadramawt in its current location [in southern and southeastern Yemen 
and the contemporary Sultanate of Oman, or Muscat and Oman (Hadramawt)]. The 
Qataban kingdom, with its capital Tamna’, or current KuHlan, persisted from about 
400 to 50 BCE. Hadramawt, with its capital Shabwah or ancient Sabota, was from 
the middle of the 5" century BCE till the end of the 1‘ century CE. 


Occasionally, these monarchies were under Sabaean and Minaean 
dominions, then they were overtaken by Himyar (Hitti, 1970, p.55). Qataban was 
subsumed into the Himyarite kindom in the early Christian period, and it 
commanded the area from Sabean borders to the coast. Nevertheless, it was not 





285 See more under Khuzaa‘ah, in the chapter on Makan. 

286 This further verifies the author’s proposal that Arabia was at some epochs called Saba; because of its 
dominance over Arabia. 

287 See the sections on Khuzaa‘ah. 

288 See more on Ma’rib dam under Magan. 
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autonomous for a long period; since it was confederated with or submitted to the 
superamacy of Saba or Himyar (Naval, 2005, pp.221-22). Nonetheless, the 
beginning and end of this kingdom is controversial, even though it was mentioned 
in inscriptions of Saba and Maean as a contemporary state (Mahran, 1980, p.248). 


Not much is known about Hadramawt kingdom up till now. However, we 
know that it conquered Qataban approximately in the 2"? century BCE, and a peace 
agreement was documented in an inscription between Saba, Hadrawamt and 
Qataban. Nevertheless, in the 1‘ century CE, king of Hadrawamt was depicted as 
controlling the frankincence territory and the islands of Kuria Muria, Masiira, and 
Socotra, this was before their subjugation to the Himyarites (Naval, 2005, p. 224). 
Analogously, Mahran (1980) clarified that scarce information is provided about 
this kingdom, yet, it was undoubtedly contemporaneous with Saba, Qataban and 
Maean. However, scholars are in disagreement about its span, some contended that 
it was in 1000 BCE; others claimed it was in the middle of the first millennium 
BCE. Moreover, it is not known when this kingdom fell to the Sabaeans and Thi 
Raydan, to be part of their kigdom, in the 3™ century CE or the 4" (pp. 236-237, 
242). 


4. Himyarites” 

It is believed that the Himyarites were a branch of the Sabaeans. They either 
defeated or united with the Sabeans. Additionally, they warred against the 
Abbasinyans and the Persians, and their state ended with THi Nawwaas in 525 CE, 
with a time span of 640 years (Zeidan, 1922, pp.121,125). Correspondingly, Naval 
(2005) stated that the Himyarite kingdom arose in the 2"! century BCE, and 
persisted till the 6" century CE, in spite of the Abassiniyan short conquest of 
Himyar in the 4 century CE. The Himyarites subsumed Qataban and Saba’, and 
occupied Hadaramawt (p.222). Of their celebrities is king Tuba‘ As‘ad, the first to 
dress Al-Ka‘ba, according to a weak Hadith, narrated by Abu Hurayrah, and 
grouped by Ibn Hajar Al- ‘asqalaaniy in Al-MaTaadlib Al- ‘aaliyah, “Supreme 
Demands”, no. 2/61 (Dorar). 


From 115 BCE straight on, the whole region became under Himyar, which 
intitated on the southwestern hills. Their kingdom was known as Himyarite, even 
though the regal title persisted "king of Saba’ and dhu-Raydan"”, while the latter 
became Qataban, which indicates the initiation of the first Himyarite monarchy that 
persisted till around 300 CE. The term "Homeritae" appeared first in The Periplus 
of the Erythraean Sea, approximately in 60 CE, and next in Pliny. The Himyarites, 
being near relatives of the Sabaeans, came to be the successors of “the Minaeo- 
Sabaean culture and trade”. They cultivated the land, and cropping frankincense to 
them was an act of piousness, and a great economic source as well (Hitti, 1970, 





289 More details are offered on these kingoms under mysterious locations. 
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pp.55-56). As could be observed, every writer mentioned different dates, which 
reflects the constant updating of this information. 


e. Northern Strahia: 
1. Midien 


Eusebius positioned Midian “in the south, in the desert of the Sarceans, and 
this site is best identified with the the Madiana of Ptolemy and the Madyan of the 
Arab writers”. It is linked to the “modern El Bed‘”’(Dumbrell, 1975, p.330). 
Chroniclers and Ibn Kathir underlined that the Midianites were Arabs residing in 
Midian, “a village in the land of Ma’an near the borders of Syria on the way to 
Hejaz’”. Some of the major cities in the territory of Midian were “Dedan?”’, 
Qurayyah, Timna in the Wadi ‘Araba, Tayma, Al-Bid’” (Al-Ghazzi, 2010, pp.212). 
In the biblical record, they dominated a region east of the Jordan River and the 
Dead Sea, and to the south across the desert of Arabah. They allegedly subjugated 
this area from approximately the twelfth through the tenth centuries BCE. The 
Midianites are the offspring of Midian, son of Abraham from Keturah (Genesis 
25:1-6) (Midianite, 2019). The Thamudians dwelt in the realm of the territory of 
the Midianites. The Dedanites, followed by the Lihyanites and afterwards the 
Nabataeans dominated the area after the Midianites (Al-Ghazzi, 2010, pp.212). 


The holy Qur’an alludes to Midian in thirteen verses, along with its prophet; 
peoples, territory, and water resources. The Quran portrays “the excessive wealth 
of the Dedanites who were swindlers, dishonest tradesmen and who committed 
crimes on earth” (Al-Ghazzi, 2010, p.212). The Midianites were also mentioned in 
the bible as involved in rural hunts, caravan trafficking, and robbery. In the OT, the 
Midianites signify a set of “nomadic tribes” correlated with the Israelites and in all 
probability dwelling to the east of the Gulf of Aqaba in the northwestern districts 
of the Arabian Desert. Their chief interactions with the Israelites were from the era 
of “the Exodus (13" century BCE”!) through the period of the Judges (12"-11" 
century BCE)”. In the Book of Judges, the Israelite ruler Gideon forced the 
Midianites into western Palestine, after which they mostly vanished from the 
biblical accounts (Midianite, 2020). 


The Midianites have been conventionally recognized as Ishmaelites, partly 
due to a vague part in Genesis (37:28) that alludes to the merchants “to whom 
Joseph was sold by his brothers as both Midianites and Ishmaelites’”’. Furthermore, 
the account of Gideon in Judges has a verse (8:24) that has an obvious 
“interpolation identifying the Midianites as Ishmaelites” (Midianite, 2020). 
Nevertheless, several scholars believe them to be “proto-Israelites”, an expression 





290 See the next section. 
291 Addendum, note no.1 
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alluding to different peoples in and in the adjacency of Canaan who afterwards 
developed into or amalgamated with the people of “Israel”, as noted by Finkelstein 
2002 (Midianite, 2019). 


Consequently, Dumbrell (1975) indicated that the Medianites were “a 
curious and a puzzling entity” to biblical scholars. They were incorporated and 
linked to the Israelites as well as with other groups like the Edomites; Kenites, 
Ishmaelites, Hagarites, and Kenizzites. They were also associated with the 
Amalekites; Moabites, and possibly Ammonites; hence, they are “an amphorous 
and complex grouping”. Dumbrell cited Haupt who depicted them as 


an amphictyony [which is] ... an association (Bund) of different tribes 
in the vicinity of a sanctuary, and he judged that the common 
confederate shrine of the Midianite League was Siani at Elath, 
while north and west of Elath was a second Midianite sanctuary at 
Kadesh””” where controversies were settled and mistakes punished. 


Subsequently, Midian became restricted and limited to the province of Midian 
(c.1200 BCE). The idea of a confederacy finds its echo in the 12 Ishmaelite tribes; 
twelve Edomite tribes and twelve Aramaean tribes referenced in the bible. Thus, it 
appears that it was reflecting the social organization at that time (pp.323, 324, 325). 

Dumbrell (1975), therefore, believes that Midian is a wide-ranging name for 
“an amorphous league of the Late Bronze Age”, covering an extensive 
geographical scope. Following a sequence of reversals, they principally vanished 
from the historical view, clearing the scene in Transjordan to the Ishmaelites who 
started to exercise power in this region from the 11" century. Dumbrell further 
referred to the word “um-ma-at” that is mentioned in “the Mari Foundation 
inscription of Yahdun-Lim”, which may denote a “confederation”. Hence, they 
could be depicted as “Ummah”, or a league, as Haupt proposed, which would 
illuminate that Midian was not a territory as much as it was a ‘league’, which could 
solve the puzzle about these people. 


They, thus, seem to have been a substantial Late Bronze Age coalition, who, 
following their domination of its region for numerous centuries, ultimately 
submitted to emergent populaces, including Israel, around the mid of the 11" 
century BCE (Dumbrell, 1975, pp.327, 335, 337). Likewise, Payne (1983) stated 
that the most conventional opinion of Midian is that it was a tribe or a tribal 
federation at the end of the Bronze Age. Some of them were established in the 
northern Hijazi region to the east of the Gulf of Aqaba. As for their nomadic 
members, they could be located in the Sinai in the southern region, and in the 
highlands of Gilead in the north. They were either “pasturing” or “pillaging”, and 
at times raiding intermittently the cultivated areas of Palestine (p.163). 
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The Midianites are believed to have been engaged with the Egyptians in 
quarrying mines” at Timna, which lie 30 km north of the Gulf of Eilat, showing a 
comparatively urbane “cultural and technological level”. The Midianites have been 
indecisively linked by certain researchers with the remainders of the Hyksos who 
previously governed Egypt, but were subsequently expelled out of Egypt into the 
desert. They have also been associated with the group whom the Egyptians named 
the Shasu. An Egyptian inscription mentions “Yhw in the land of the Shasu", a 
populace residing in what the Bible labels as the Midianite land. This has resulted 
in the assumption that the Shasu/Midianites “may have been early worshipers of 
Yahweh, the “God of Abraham’”’ (Midianite, 2019). This proposition seems valid; 
since the Ismaelites also worshiped the God of Ibrahim. However, idolatry affected 
them later on. 


Archaeological proofs have revealed that the Midianite civilization 
progressed in the area of Tabuk and extended to southern Jordan and Sinai. 
Additionally, archaeological explorations depict the site of Qurayyah as the capital 
of Midian. They further revealed that “Tayma, Dedan, Al-Bid’ and other sites date 
from the same period”. The remnants of the key cities of Midian are detected in, 
primarily, Qurayyah, followed by Tayma in which new findings have uncovered 
remnants comparable to the ones discovered in Qurayyah. The third location is al- 
Khurayba at Dedan (Al-Ghazzi, 2010, pp.213, 217). Furthermore, Numerous 
“Midianite shreds” were unearthed in Timna’ valley Sanctuary, which go back to 
the era from the start of the 13" century (c.1290 BCE) to the mid of the 12" century 
BCE (c.1152 BCE). These shreds verify the possible presence of a pre-Israelite 
colony linked to the 13" - 12" centuries BCE (Rothenberg and Glass, 1983, pp.76, 
77,78). 


Surveys revealed that the area was hit by earthquakes that entirely 
demolished the whole residences, which caused the expiration of the inhabitants. It 
took place approximately, as evaluated by Peter Parr, at 1050 BCE. Subsequently, 
people lead a nomadic life for two centuries before “sedentary settlements” were 
founded anew in the north-western territories of Saudi Arabia (Al-Ghazzi, 2010, 
p.217). It is to be noted that the findings of Parr coincide with their manner of 
destruction as portrayed in the holy Qura’an, where God mentions that they were 
annihilated by a strong earthquake (Al-A‘raaf 7: 91)?"*. The verse is translated by 
KSU Quran website as follows: “(91) So the earthquake seized them, and they 
became within their home [corpses] fallen prone”. This further attests to the Qur’an 
as an archaeological resource. 
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See more under mining in the chapter on Punt. 
294 The information about the earthquake as cited in the holy Qur’an is taken from: 
https://ar.wikipedia.org/wiki/om 9 
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2. Dedan 
2.a.JShe Dedanites 


In the last section, Dedan was mentioned as one of the Midianite cities. El- 
‘Ula, the most probable location of Dedan, is situated “fifty m. SW of Tema and 
one hundred and fifty m. E of the Red Sea in Central Arabia” (Encyclopedia of The 
Bible: Dedan, Dedanites). To the North of al-Ula, al-Khurayba “a district of Dedan, 
former capital of the kingdom of Dedan” is one of the major and earliest locations 
of the Lihyanite kingdom (Abu Al-Hasan, 2010, p p.274). Al-Khribah, which was 
the center of Lihyanites, was also an early Minaean colony, and it was called “Wadi 
Al-Qura’ at the time of prophet Mohamed # (Mahran, 1980, pp.525-526). 


Al-AnSariy (1999) indicated that Al-‘Ula was named anciently “DDN”, a 
designation which was related to the god “Wud” which was held in esteem in this 
area, from the first part of the first millennium BCE. Its name signifies “love”, and 
to caravaneers, this love was related to the moon, their companion and even their 
god; thus, Al-Ula turned to be “the town of that love” (p.191). Some contended 
‘Dedan’ to be the name of the place itself; others compared between it and god 
“DD”, which was worshipped by the north Semites. Its ancient name ‘Dadan’ was 
referenced in the Torah and Minaean inscriptions (Mahran, 1980, p.526). In the 
Minaean inscriptions unearthed in Mutsran, 1.e., in the remains found by Euting at 
el-Oela, there are allusions to priests and priestesses of Wadd??? (Hommel, 1897, 
p.276). 


There are other possible origins for the nomenclature “DEDAN, 
DEDANITES de’don, dédonits (}77)” in the Bible. The designation refers to two 
men in the OT, and it is taken to refer to people. The first man is “the son of 
Raamah, son of Cush, the son of Ham (Gen 10:7), and his brother was Sheba. He 
is also mentioned in 1 Chronicles 1:9”. The second is “the grandson of Abraham 
by Keturah. His father was Jokshan*”® and his brother is also called Sheba (Gen 
25:3; cf. 1 Chron 1:32). The sons of Dedan are listed as Asshurim, Letushim, and 
Leummim” (Encyclopedia of The Bible: Dedan, Dedanites). The disagreement on 
the origin of the name ‘Dedan’ mirrors the controversy on the origin of the 
Lihyanites in sources, which is addressed shortly. 


‘Dedan’ occurs as a geographical and ethnic name in a number of allusions 
in the Bible “in the prophets”: 


(a) In the oracle concerning Arabia they are mentioned as lodging in 
the thickets of Arabia and are referred to as being in caravans (Isa 
21:13). (b) Dedan is mentioned in a passage noting the object of God’s 


295 See more on Wadd in coming sections. 
2°6 Could this be Yaqtan? Some deny the connexion. 
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wrath. The people of Dedan are mentioned in company with Tema and 
Buz and those who cut the corners of their hair (Jer 25:23). (c) In the 
context of a prophecy against Edom the people of Dedan are warned 
of God’s punishment to befall them (49:8). In a similar context God’s 
judgment against Edom includes all the territory from Teman to 
Dedan (Ezek 25:13). (d) Ezekiel 27:15 also mentions the Dedanites. 
Here RSV follows the LXX and trs. “Rhodes” instead of “Dedan.” If 
the Heb. is correct, then the Dedanites were traders with Tyre. This 
would seem to be borne out by Ezekiel’s statement that Dedan traded 
with Tyre in saddlecloths for riding, a commodity abundant among 
the Arabs (27:20). (e) Dedan is mentioned with Sheba in a prophecy 
concerning Gog (Ezek 38:13, 14). 


Ancient extra-Biblical resources suggest that Dedan was an oasis lying on the trade 
routes of the inhabitants of Sheba, Tema and Buz. The oasis of Dedan was 
recognized as “ed-dagan” later in 1200 CE and the ruins of its houses are witnessed 
up till now. One can deduce from the above quote that the Dedanites were a nation 
of Arabia who were intimately linked with Sheba. Their accurate identity is not 


recognized (Encyclopedia of The Bible: Dedan, Dedanites). 


The earliest Arabian texts refer to rich ground and plentiful water, which are 
two essential components for drawing populace to the oasis. The significance of 
the city increased gradually; since Dedan was located on the ancient trade road used 
by the caravaneers transporting merchandises from the distant southern Arabia to 
the northern regions, and the nations of the Mediterranean. The historical import of 
the location dates to the “early 2nd millennium BCE”. However, we have no 
material on the political record of this epoch nor on the beginnings of Ist 
millennium BCE. It possibly concurred with the presence of the quite dynamic 
kingdom of Dedan which had a vigorous cultural and mercantile task in the north- 
western area of Arabia (Al-Said, 2010, pp.263, 265). 


Robin (2010a) referred to an inscription in the eighth century BCE from 
about 750 BCE, which mentions “three centres of major civilizations” in west 
Arabia: Saba’, Dedan and Tayma. Dedan was also recognized from the records of 
Assyrian kings in addition to the few inscriptions from Yemen. A significant text 
comes from the first half of the 6" century BCE. It was recorded by a Sabaean 
heading a merchandizing voyage to Cyprus, crossing through Dedan, the towns of 
Judah, and ultimately Gaza. Hence, he depicted his “diplomatic mission” to these 
four states, and to Lihyan’s Dedan (pp.81, 83). 


Potts (2010a) alluded to four inscriptions from Tayma which mention a “war 
against Dedan”. When examining other inscriptions and the mentioning of 
“Dadanu ...Dedan ... in Nabonidus’ Harran stele inscription’, it is obvious that 
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Nabonidus battled in the province and did not merely pay a visit to the cities he 
catalogued there (p.78). The Harran stela dates to the mid-6th century BCE, where 
Nabonidus, king of Babylon, references the king of Dedan. Between approximately 
553 and 543 BCE, Dedan became under the authority/dominance of Nabonidus 
(Al-Said, 2010, p.263). For numerous centuries from the 5th century BCE on, the 
oasis of Dedan seems to have superseded Tayma. The Bible refers to it nine times 
as an indication of its prominence (Robin, 2010a, p.98). 


2.5. ingdems of Dedan and « Nil indedns 


Scholars differed who ruled Dedan first; the Dedanites, Minaeans or 
Lihyanites. Some affirmed that the Dedanites came first, followed by the Minaeans, 
then the Lihyanites; others maintained that the Minaeans came first, followed by 
the Lihyanites (Mahran, 1980, p.526). However, Caskel (1950) asserted that the 
biblical verse (Gen 10:7) only entails the following: “when the Old Testament 
speaks of the Dedanites, it means Minaeans” (p.1). Nevertheless, it is likely that 
the Minaean colony at Dedan coincided with a local Dedanite city; yet solely one 
“king of Dedan” was registered in an inscription. This state appears to have been 
substituted very rapidly by Lihyan kingdom (Greek: Lechienoi) (Dedan and Al- 
Hijr). 

Similarly, Shuaib (2014) specified that Dedan was intermittently occupied 
by four key tribes. The first and earliest was the tribe of Dedan referenced in the 
Bible; the second was the Sabaeans cited in Assyrian inscriptions in northern 
Arabia. The third was the Minaeans, as corroborated by Minaean inscriptions in 
Dedan; while the fourth was Lihyan, referenced in Lihyanic inscriptions as 
populaces of Dedan. Furthermore, Qedar is alluded to in a Dedan inscription in the 
Persian period, yet as leaders of Dedan not merely inhabitants. Generally, in the 
eighth century BCE, Dedan was cited in the Old Testament as a tribe which resided 
nearby al-‘Ula oasis. They were involved in commerce through the entire 
Peninsula. Consequently, the name ‘Dedan’ was related to their oasis. The 
Dedanites dwelled in Dedan along with the Sabaeans and the Minaeans, and they 
carried on their commercial buisness till the designation Dedan as a tribal 
denomination disappeared from early documents, when the Minaeans and the 
Lihyanites dominated Dedan and controlled the commerce (pp.232, 235). 


The impact of the kingdom of Dedan extended to varied adjacent provinces, 
encompassing al-Hajar or Mada’in Salih. Nonetheless, the rising import of the 
Lihyanite tribes toward the end of the 6" century BCE furthered the weakening of 
the historical part played by the kingdom of Dedan (Al-Said, 2010, p.265). 
Inscriptions in “the Dedanic language, along with the Arabic alphabet” allude to 
Dedan, markedly in the designation “king of Dedan”. Approximately one thousand 
inscriptions dating to about the 7th century BCE were unearthed at al-Ula. They 
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cite a kingdom, with governers carrying the designation “king of Dedan”. 
Afterwards, in the Persian and Hellenistic eras, some governors with the name 
“king of Lihyan” appeared. This implies that “the royal title” was altered to the 
designation of a tribe instead of the denomination of a location. It is likely that the 
kingdom of Lihyan at that time subjugated a territory greater than “the oasis of 
Dedan”, possibly including Tayma (Robin, 2010a, p.98). 


Al-Said (2010) stated that the texts tell us that Minean caravan traders 
wedded “thirty-two women from Gaza, sixteen from North-West Arabia, eight 
from Egypt and one from eastern Arabia”. The locations and tribes of Arabia 
Deserta cited in these texts are “in North-West Arabia, Qedar, Dedan, Lihyan, 
Qaryan (the Arab Wadi al-Qura), and Yathrib (today Medina); in eastern Arabia, 
Hagar (today Hofuf)”’, among others. (Robin, 2010a, p. 84). Al-Said (2010) 
clarified that these Ma’in (ancient Qarna) inscriptions document such marriages 
between a number of persons of the tribes of Ma‘in and Dedanite women. 


They register “the alliances by marriage between men of the Ma’in tribe, 
in the Yemeni Jawf, and foreigners belonging to various populations of Eastern 
countries”. This confirms that Dedan was an autonomous body united by 
marriages with tribes and kingdoms in southern Arabia. However, Arabic texts just 
mention the location of Dedan, such as those of Yaqut and Ibn Shuja. Al-Said 
(2010) further underlined that this entails the presence of “kingdom of Dedan’’, in 
Dedan, which had an active part to perform in “the economy of the region”, 
participating with other tribes in transmitting goods to the marketplaces of the 
ancient East (p.264). Moreover, Wenning (2013) cited a Lihyanite inscription 
alluding to both the Qedarite king, Geshem, and a ruler (peha/fht) of Dadan named 
‘Abd, which is estimated to pertain to the Neo-Babylonian era, in the 5" century 
BCE (p.9). 


However, Al-AnSariy (1999)%” affirmed that who read this inscription 
named it inaccurately as “the kingdom of DDN” or ““‘the kingdom of Dedan’’, one 
of various middle Arab monarchies in Arabia. This appeared only in one text “Mata 
‘El Kabeer DDN”, which denotes the sheik or the sovereign of the metropolis, and 
this monarchy was related to the 6" century BCE. Subsequently, other inscriptions 
citing “the kingdom of Lihyan” were unearthed. Lihyan was ascribed to an era that 
started between the 5" and the 4" centuries BCE, while its termination date is 
contentious. 


Al-AnSariy preferred to call it “the Sheikdom” of Dedan rather than 
“kingdom of Lihyan’’, and considered it as the initial phase of the monarchy of 
Lihyan. He explained that this kingdom was “when a skeikdom used to affiliate 
itself with a town or a region”, which was later to be the basic nucleus in forming 





°°7 The article possibly predated recent excavations that unearthed other inscriptions. 
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the political supremacy of a eminent kingdom, “provided that such a sheikdom was 
destined to survive, persist and flourish”. Thus, he set the initial phases of the 
kingdom of Lihyan to the closing stages of the 7 century BCE. This entails that it 
started as a sheikdom and grew up into “a kingdom of the tribe of Lihyan’”, the 
same procedure which marked the rise of other kingdoms in Arabia (pp.191-192). 


Nevertheless, Gawad Ali (2001) is of the opinion that Dedan was a Minaean 
colony; yet, after the weakening of the mother government in Yemen, it became 
independent. Consequently, it cut its relation with the state in Yemen, and was ruled 
by what we call the kings of Dedan. We don’t know, though, how they gained their 
independence (pp.343, 344). However, Caskel (1950) noted that during the first 
millennium BCE, the frankincense and myrrh trade was transmitted by two South 
Arabian inhabitants, i.e., the Minaeans and the Sabaeans. Thence, the Minaeans 
founded two settlements on this route, one in Dedan and the second in Higra, 15 
km to the north. Within the north, “one heard only about the Minaean colonists”; 
since the South Arabian Minaeans transported the merchandises insofar as Dedan, 
and, afterwards, they were carried by their compatriots for other transportations 
(Caskel, 1950, p.1). 


The populace of Dedan encompassed, specifically, tribes from Ma’in who 
dwelt in the territory under the Dedanite and then the Lihyanite dominance. Later, 
they made a society of effective and prevailing merchants at the Lihyanite court 
(Al-Said, 2010, p.265). Hoyland (2001) supported that the Lihyanite kingdom 
coincided with the Minaeans (c.500-100 BCE), whose documents allude to a 
commercial settlement at Dedan and to Lihyan as well. This verifies that the 
kingdom of Lihyan prospered for, as a minimum, a century and a half at some point 
between the fifth and first centuries BCE (p.67). Furthermore, throughout the epoch 
of the kings of Lihyan, Dedan harbored a huge Minaean settlement that had its 
particular sanctuary of the god Wadd, and a marketplace. On the other hand, the 
Lihyanites had inscriptions at Qaryat al-Faw in southern Arabia (Robin, 2010a, 
p.98). 


An inscription of the 5 century BCE on one of the tombs shows that it was 
of a Minaean in Dedan (Al-Said, 2010, p.268). Moreover, Fitzpatrick-McKinley 
(2015) divulged that an inscription dating to the 5" century refers to “the king of 
Lihyan and to a governor of Dedan’”, which appears to signify that they “co- 
existed”, referencing only regional rulers instead of citing the Persian king (p.117). 
However, Carmen and Diez (2015)”* explained that the regal inscriptions which 
cite mlk Ihyn were discovered in the very same locations of those with ddn, 
excluding al-Manshiyyah. This indicates that the monarchs of /iyan may have 


288 This article was useful for refrences: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Lihyan#CITEREFHidalgo- 
Chacén_Diez2015 
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dominated a larger area of the oasis than merely the middle, in which Dadan was 
stationed (p.142). 


The Minaean settlement at Dedan disintegrated at the very same time that 
their homeland was dominated by the Sabaeans””’. This incident cannot be given 
precise dates; it seems to have occurred at the start of the second century BCE 
(Caskel, 1950, p. 2). Finally, we cannot state exactly when the appellation changed 
from ‘the Kings of Dedan’ to ‘the kings of Lihyan’; but Hoyland (2001) endorsed 
that “[a]n upper limit” is furnished by inscription (JS Lih349), documenting a 
‘governor of Dedan’; instead of of Lihyan, which obviously relates to the Persian 
era (539-334 BC); because the Persian expression (pht) is employed. Concerning 
the “lower limit”, it is fixed by the Nabataean invasion of Dedan, which must have 
occurred in 24 BCE at the time, it is believed, they were in command of adjacent 
Hegra, and possibly much ‘earlier’ (p.66). 


Likewise, according to Abu Al-Hasan, the phrase “king of Dedan” was 
substituted by the “kingdom of Lihyan” approximately between the 5“ and the 4" 
centuries BCE, while the date of its demise is unsettled (p.271). However, the topic 
of a Dedan/Minaean or a Lihyan kingdom is controversial, and won’t be settled 
except by archaeological proofs and chronology which are, unfortunately, scant. 


2.¢.dhe Zi Hyanites 


Lihyan persisted for a few centuries in pre-Islamic eras; it was referenced in 
inscriptions in the north of Hidjaz as “Lihyanite”. Most of the Lihyanite 
inscriptions were detected in the valley of al-‘Ula and its vicinities, particularly in 
the area of al-Khurayba, the location of ancient Dedan (Drewes & Levi, 2012, n.p.). 
Abu Al-Hasan (2010) accentuated that “the origins of the Lihyanite kingdom date 
to the 6" century BC”, it concurs with the growth of the sovereignty of Dedan and 
subsequently the tribe of Lihyan (p.271). However, according to Al-Said (2010), 
the mounting prominence of the Lihyanite tribes at the end of the 6" century BCE 
furthered both the decay of the historical part of the kingdom of Dedan, and its 
residents’ compliance to the novel sovereignty. 


Moreover, the impact of the Lihyan kingdom extended to several adjacent 
areas, comprising al-Hajar (Mada’in Salih). The Lihyanites governed the district 
from the end of 6" century BCE till the beginning of the 1“ century BCE. Pliny’s 
reference to the “Gulf of Lihyan” is an undisputable evidence of the Lihyanites’ 
power which spread southwards, to the ancient Yathrib. Moreover, a stone stela, 
discovered in Tayma carrying the name of a Lihyanite ruler, Talmi, proves that, in 
the 3 century BCE, Lihyan’s authority spread to Tayma (Al-Said, 2010, pp.265, 
267). 





259 This shows that they were intimately interrelated. 
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Historians differed about the chronology of the Lihyanites; some alleged it 
to be between the 5" century BCE and the end of the 3 century BCE; others 
contended that it was between the 2™ century BCE till the end of the 3™ century 
CE (Mahran, 1980, p.528). Peterson (2020) underlined that this Arabic kingdom 
was between the 7" - 3™ centuries BCE (p.160). Nevertheless, Rohmer and 
Charloux (2015) asserted that the consensus of opinions of scholars marks the 
second part of the 1‘ mellinum as “the rise of Lihyan”, in the 5" century BCE, 
substituting the kings of Dedan (p. 297). In a similar vein, Bakhashawein (2018) 
underscored that most scholars follow Winnett in his chronology of Lihyan, relying 
on an inscription on the Aramaic Stele of Tayma, between the beginning of the 5" 
century BCE till the end of the 3 century BCE. However, the Lihyanite existence 
in Al-Ula was, in fact, early; since a Sabaean inscription that dates to the beginning 
of the 6" century BCE mentioned a number of locations in the Arabian Peninsula, 
among which is Lihyan*” (p.297). 


Peterson (2020) accentuated that this Arabic kingdom was involved in the 
commercial business in Arabia; between India, Yemen, and the Mediterranean 
countries. Its main city was Daydan. He presumed that it is probable that Lihyan 
was part of Thamuud, and its culture was affected firstly by the Minaeans (p.160). 
Likewise, according to Hitti (1970), the Lihyanites or Pliny’s ‘Lechieni’ were 
possibly a part of ancient Thamud, their headquarters Daydan was formerly a 
Minaean settlement on the illustrious trade route that transmitted the goods of 
Yemen and India to the Mediterranean harbors (p.72). 


Being at a strategic point of trade routes made Al-Ula prosperous, because 
of duties and rights of passage, which were imposed on every caravan, in return for 
security and provisions. The Lihyanites participated in the promotion of trade 
between the south of Arabia, and other adjacent countries, as Mesopotamia and the 
Levant. Another source of their prosperity came from farming, because of the 
abundant water soruces and productive land, which became an additional essential 
means of the kingdom’s affluence, with plants like palms, prickly bushes and 
tamarisk, cited in classical sources (Al-Hasan, 2010, p.272). 


What reveals Lihyan’s affluence is their graffiti, and the considerable 
number of inscriptions, memorializing the erection of graves and “agricultural 
installations and the dedication of stelae and statues”. Such prosperity was a direct 
result of working in the aromatic business from southern Arabia to the north 
(Hoyland, 2001, p.67). Al-AnSariy (1999) detected the remnants of Lihyan such as 
the gigantic Lihyanite figures in “the Saidi excavations in Taima”, which verify 
their political presence there (pp.192, 193). Their art and sculpture display 
impressions “even indirect, of ancient Egypt, according to some scholars”’. It is an 
established fact that 7- and 6" century BCE Greek sculptures represented “the 


300 See the chapter on Makan for more on this inscription. 
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traditions and styles of ancient Egypt: full-length statues, hieratic, with grave 
expressions and arms tensed along each side of the body, closed fists, left foot 
forward, wearing a loincloth”. This pattern later reached Syria and other provinces 
impacted by Greek sculpture, and further, to the north of Arabia (Al-Said, 2010, 
p.267), which is clear in the following photo. °*"! 


A statue of a Lihyanite (Egal, 2017) 


http://www.saudiarabiatourismguide.com/dedan/ 
Note the skilt he is wearing 








Al-AnSariy (1999) identified the traces of Lihyan in inscriptions dispersed 
alongside the trade road between Dumat Al-Jandal and Taima and its environs over 
the route to Hail to the southeast, and Al-Hijr to the southwest, in addition to the 
Tabuk and Hismi region. From amongst such inscriptions, the Lihyanite texts and 
letters were quite conspicous,which entail an extended kingdom of Lihyan. He also 
pointed out that excavations revealed a solid existence of the Lihyanites in Qaryat 
Al-Faw, where they found a dedicatory memorial consecrated to “Thu-Ghabat’, 
the god “whose worship prevailed in “DDN” for nearly five hundred years”; in 
addition to Lihyanite cemeteries, and numerous texts citing the designations of 
Lihyanite tribes. All these verify strong cultural ties between Al-Faw in southern 
Najd and Al-Ula in northern Hiyaz. 


Al-AnSariy also referred to a text mentioning a company of Lihyanites, 
Nabateans, and others, obviously traders, who wanted to purchase land to be used 
as graves in southern Arabia. This also serves as another proof of the Lihyanites’ 
existence in southern Arabia; in addition to the monuments that attest to a cultural 
synchronization amid the south and the north that had arisen when the Lihyanites 
conveyed their legacy and culture to the southern and eastern regions, warranting 
the safety of commerce, free transit, and development of societies (pp.193, 195). 
Moreover, Ali (2001) mentioned an inscription, M 28, which states that a Lihyanite 
person visited a site called Rabigh or Rabagh; however, he couldn’t affirm it to be 
the current city of Rabigh (p.348). 


Dedanitic was the language utilized in the kingdom of Dedan (c. 8"- 6" 
centuries BCE) and the subsequent kingdom of Lihyan (c. 5" - 1‘ centuries BCE). 
The Lihyanites utilized the very same language and script, and were in this regard 
the inheritors of the kingdom of Dedan. Dedanitic, which was previously named 
Dedanite and Lihyanite, is recognized from roughly a thousand “monumental 
inscriptions and graffiti”, mainly at al-Ula or ancient Dedan, and its vicinity. 
Although Dedanitic is part of the set of languages from which Arabic arose, its 
understanding is yet partial (Robin, 2010b, p.122). Peterson underlined that the 





3°! Check the chapter on Punt for more on the outfits of Arabians in comparison with the Puntites. 
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Lehyanite language was north Arabian; yet the modified script, originally Minaean 
(Peterson, 2020, p.160). 


According to Macdonald (2004), Dadanitic is a novel designation that 
denotes the inscriptions in the regional language and script of Dadan. Dadanitic 
was previously separated into “Dedanite” and “Lihyanite,” paralling the names of 
consecutive kingdoms in this region. However, this specific division turned to be 
confusing. Dadanitic is the single “Ancient North Arabian dialect and script” in 
which huge amounts of “monumental inscriptions” were recorded, centered in and 
in the vicinity of the oasis, with only sporadic instances detected in other places. 
Furthermore, “there are hundreds of Dadanitic graffiti in and around the 
settlement”. Nonetheless, there are no definite dating proofs for the inscriptions of 
Dadan; yet dates were estimated to be from the sixth century BCE till the first 
century CE. Moreover, in Dadan, there are several Minaean monumental 
inscriptions and graffiti in Madhabic, which is the South Arabian language utilized 
by the Minaeans (pp.490, 492) 


Jabal Ikma, situated 3 kilometres north-west of al-Ula, marks an abundance 
of Lihyanite inscriptions. Recently, King Saud University unearthed on this 
location of Dedan numerous inscriptions which go back to the era between the 6" 
and the 2™ centuries BCE. They show varied facets of the cultural past of the final 
age of the Dedanite kingdom and the regime of the Lihyanite monarchy. They 
similarly prove the presence of a Dedanite script, distinctive among the other early 
Arabic scripts (Al-Said, 2010, p.267). It is to be noted that the language of Lihyan 
is a precursor of classical Arabic*” (Caskel, 1950, p. 7). 


Abu Alhasan (2010) divulged that inscriptions refer to approximately 
fourteen kings, as apparent in the list of the Lihyanite rulers found at Al-Ula and 
Tayma, “in chronological order” as follows: 


1. Hana’us ibn Chahr 
2. Shahr ibn Hana’us 
3. Takhmi ibn Loudhan 
4. Jachim ibn Loudhan 
5. Jalt Qaws 
6. Loudhan ibn Hana’us 
7. Talmy ibn Loudhan 
8. Mas’ud 
9. Hana’us ibn Talmi 
10. Talmy ibn Hana’us 
11. Abdan ibn Hana’us 
12. Salhan 


302 This is contested by other scholars. See the chapter on Makan. 
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13. Fadj 
14. Mita’al 


(Abu Alhasan, 2002; in Abu Alhasan 2010, p.272) 


Hoyland (2001) stated that the Lihyanites were Egypt’s supporters against 
the Nabataeans, permitting aromatics to move immediately to Egypt through the 
Red Sea instead of inland, across Nabataean region. Hence, it is possible that the 
Nabataeans ultimately resolved to expand their influence southbound over the 
cities of Tayma and Dedan, and eradicate Lihyan. Eventually, Lihyan withdrew 
from the scene (p.68). Moreover, according to Gawad Ali (2001), the Lihyanites 
hated the Nabataeans, because they wanted to occupy their country, and they 
hindered their commerce, forcing it to pass by the land of the Nabataeans; hence, 
they recoursed to the Ptolemies to guard them from the interference of the 
Nabataeans. They did the same with the Romans, and were even friendly with them, 
when they conquered the Nabataeans and formed Provincia Arabia. 


Ultimately, some believe that the Nabataeans terminated the Lihyanite 
kingdom by occupying Al-Hijr in 65 BCE and Dedan in 9 BCE; others think that 
it fell in the 2"¢ century CE. Ali (200) referred to Caskel who claimed that the 
Lihyanite state was under the rule of the Nabataeans, relying on an inscription on 
a cemetery in Al-Ula which is dated to the [Nabataean] king Al-Harith/Arteas IV 
[9 BCE-40 CE (Mahran, p.528)]. In addition, no mention was made of any 
Lihyanite state by Strabo when describing Aelius Gallus’ campaign to Yemen in 
25 BCE. Strabo also stated that the Nabataeans extended to Lathripo, which reveals 
their domination of a large area (pp.345, 346). 


Several other researchers assumed that the end of Lihyan was at the hands 
of the Minaeans between the 3 century BCE and the 1“ century BCE. 
Nevertheless, Mahran clarified that, in the opinions of some scholars, this doesn’t 
entail the actual termination of Lihyan; rather a coordination between them, for the 
Minaeanes might have controlled the commercial aspects, and the Lihyanites, the 
administrative and governmental issues. This conception is based on an inscription 
citing a Minaean making an offering to the Lihyanite god “Thu Ghabat’. However, 
Mahran commented that, in fact, this may entail that the ruler was sharing his 
subjects in worshiping (Mahran, 1980, pp.528-529). 


Rohmer and Charloux (2015) asserted that, unlike the commonly advocated 
opinion, there is no definite proof that this monarchy ‘reached’ its peak throughout 
the Hellenistic epoch. They supported, relying on the available archaeological 
material, that Dedan and the adjacent places of the Al-‘Ula oasis passed into a stage 
of deterioration in the third century BCE; whereas Hegra advanced and turned to 
be the epicenter of the province. This reflects a change in power amid the regional 
tribes, “to the disadvantage of Lihyan”. They also affirmed that a careful inspection 
of the existing epigraphic and iconographic proofs reveal that they fail to offer any 
secure chronological ground for the kingdom of Lihyan or for the Nabataean 
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conquest of the region. Thus, archaeology solely can provide fresh perspectives 
into the antiquity of this significant; yet, insufficiently recognized era (pp. 297, 
303). 


Nonetheless, most scholars avow that the kingdom of Lihyan came to an end 
at the close of the 2™ century BCE; yet, a few texts specify that a ruler called 
Mas’ud maintained he was the monarch of the Lihyanites. He inscribed texts in 
Nabataean; however, there is no further proof that he was Nabataean. Therefore, 
Mas’ud was not a Nabataean ruler of Dedan (al-Ula); he, rather, seized the 
opportunity of the Nabataean extension to the south. In fact, the Nabataeans 
occupied the region between Hegra (Mada’in Saleh) and Dedan (al-Ula) at the close 
of the 2" or the 1‘ century BCE, fixing Hegra as their second headquarters after 
Petra, and they governed the area until the collapse of their state by the Romans at 
106 CE (Abu Al-Hasan, 2010, p. 274). However, Hitti (1970) claimed that, 
subsequent to the collapse of Petra 105 CE, the Lihyanites appear “to have held 
important Nabataean centre al-Hijr (modern Mada’in Salih), once a Thamudic 
town” (p.72). 


Nevertheless, Al-Said (2010) averred that the Lihyanites ruled Dedan for 
roughly five centuries, up to the 1 century CE, as verified by a number of “royal 
architectural vestiges” that substantiate the abrupt desertion of the location 
following the deterioration of Lihyan in the first half of the 1‘ century CE, which 
seemingly concurred with a strong earthquake leading to the destruction of 
constructions (p.265). Therefore, we don’t know for certain when the Lihyanites 
lost power and control and by who. They might have returned to the desert and 
mixed with its peoples or tribes. Some Arabic sources mention that they might have 
gone to Hira in Iraq; or they might have stayed in situ, as they were cited in some 
Islamic incidents °°? (Mahran, 1980, p.532). 


Hence, the history of the Lihyanites didn’t terminate. After “they lost 
Dedan”, they seized other regions of Hejaz, for instance Rajih, situated between 
sacred Mecca and “the enlightened city of Medinah”. They persisted at the time of 
prophet Mohamed, as attested in the “conquest of Banu Lihyan” (Al-Hasan, 2010, 
p.272). This is mentioned in the Hadith of prophet Mohamed *, in SaHiH AI- 
Bukhariy, no.3045, wherein a brigade sent by the prophet went on its way, then in 
Al-Hada’ah between ‘Asfaan and Makkah, they mentioned LuHayy from 
HuTHay]l, called Banu LiHyan (Dorar). 


For convenience, the Qedarites are discussed in the next section before the 
Nabataeans; since they were ultimately incorporated into them. 


3. Cedar 


303 Check the chapter on Makan, the sections on Lihyan for more. 
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The Qedarites "(Kedarites/Cedarenes, Cedar/Kedar/Qedar, and 
Kingdom of Qedar)” were principally early Arab, nomadic, and “tribal 
confederation”. Arab chroniclers deemed Nebaioth and Qedar the fathers of current 
Arabs (Kedarites / Kedar, 1999). “Islamic hagiographers” tracked this pedigree 
from Abraham and Ishmael to Kedar (Encyclopedia of the Bible: Kedar). The 
Qedarites were referenced by the Roman historian Pliny, in Natural history, 5: 65, 
as Cedrei, an Arab tribe who resided adjacent to the Nabataeans (Shuaib, 2014, 
p.152). Knauf deduced that the term ‘Qedarites’ originated from qadara [v.], "to 
ordain, to have power" (Qedarites, 2020). The Kedarites were defined as the most 
ordered or arranged of the North Arab tribes. The climax of Qedar’s dominance 
was in the 6" century BCE, when it commanded a substantial area between 
Mesopotamia and Hejaz (Kedarites / Kedar, 1999). 


Qedar was cited collectively with Nabaiot in Assyrian inscriptions, and it 
seems they were strong and many. Their mention with Nabaiot in Torah and in 
Assyrian inscriptions signifies their proximity; though the Torah didn’t fix their 
exact location. However, being at the top of the Ishmaelites; Qedar’s fusion with 
the Edomites through intermarriages, and the Hebrews’ recognition of their news, 
all this denote that they lived in the regions to the southeast of Palestine, and in the 
southeastern parts of the desert of the Levant. Qedar, as referenced in Torah, lived 
in black tents; they had many herds, and were archers. However, a number of them 
were sedantry who lived in cities or even villages (Ali, 2001, pp. 166, 167). Biblical 
texts sometimes relate Qedar with Dedan (Shuaib, 2014, p.232). 


The following verses from the OT reflect the above explanation. Genesis, 
chapter 25 cites the children of Ishmael as follows: 


13 And these are the names of the sons of Ishmael, by their names, 
according to their generations: the firstborn of Ishmael, Nebajoth; 
and Kedar, and Adbeel, and Mibsam, 

14 And Mishma, and Dumah, and Massa, 

15 Hadar, and Tema, Jetur, Naphish, and Kedemah: 

16 These are the sons of Ishmael, and these are their names, by their 
towns, and by their castles; twelve princes according to their nations. 


Moreover, the subsequent verses show that they resided in black tents: 
Psalms chapter 120 
> Woe is me, that I sojourn in Mesech, [that] I dwell in the tents of 
Kedar! 


Song of Solomon, chapter 1 
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° I [am] black, but comely, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, as the 
tents of Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon. 


They were able and strong archers: 


Isaiah 21:17 

'” And the residue of the number of archers, the mighty men of the 
children of Kedar, shall be diminished: for the LORD God of Israel 
hath spoken [it]. 


Biblical accounts also specify that there were two main categories of the 
Qedarites: “nomads (Arabic: wabariya) living in tents and sedentary people 
(Arabic:hadariya) living in villages” (Qedarites, 2020), as follows: 


Isaiah chapter 42:11 

'! Let the wilderness and the cities thereof lift up [their voice], the 
villages [that] Kedar doth inhabit: let the inhabitants of the rock sing, 
let them shout from the top of the mountains. 


They had princes; were merchants, and had herds of lambs, rams, and goats: 
Ezekiel chapter 27:21 


*! Arabia, and all the princes of Kedar, they occupied with thee in 
lambs, and rams, and goats: in these [were they] thy merchants. (KJB) 


Furthermore, in the Bible, the " tents of Kedar" are likened to "the peace- 
hating Meshech***", in the Book of Psalms (120:5), who were probably “a Qedarite 
sub-group”. Jeremiah portrays them as "a nation at ease, that dwells securely" 
(49:31); whereas Isaiah “recalls their warrior activities and skill with the bow. 
(21:16f)”. The Qedarite’s dominance of northwest Arabia required coalitions 
between the kings of Qedar and the kings of Dedan (Al--Ula) (Qedarites, 2020). 
Thus, the Qedarites were described in Jeremiah 49: 28-33 as “an alliance of 
nomadic Arab tribes”, from the northwestern region of Arabia throughout the eras 
from 8" century BCE till 4 BCE (Fitzpatrick-McKinley, 2015, p.121). 


Ezekiel links "Arabia and all the princes of Kedar", and states that they were 
involved in “sheep/goat trading with the Phoenicians”. The Bible also records “the 
flocks of the Qedarites as including ... camels”. Moreover, Biblical and 
extrabiblical proofs propose that the Qedarites were most leading in their 
interactions with other states beyond Arabia. In the oral tradition of Babylonian 
Talmud, before it was recoded in c. 500 CE, “in tractate Taanis (folio Sb)’, it is 
stated that most Qedarites “worshiped the same one god as the Jews and had a 





304 See more under Mesha. 
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religion very close to Judaism and a few odd Qedarites worshiped pagan gods” °°. 


Medieval Jewish sources also usually identify Qedar with Arabs and/or Muslims 
(Qedarites, 2020). It should be observed that both early Arabs and Jews followed 
the Haniif religion of prophet Ibrahim, as stated in the holy Qur’an; Aal ‘imraan 
(3: 65): 


(65) O People of the Scripture, why do you argue about Abraham 
while the Torah and the Gospel were not revealed until after him? 
Then will you not reason? (KSU trans.) 


Hence, early Arabs and descendant of Isaac worshiped the Supreme God. 


Shuaib (2014) highlighted that Qedar was deemed as one of the biggest 
Ishmaelite tribes, consistent with their supremacy “both temporally and 
geographically”; for they were early detected in Tiglath-Pileser’s inscription of 738 
BCE. They had a great extension in Arabia, in Syria: Palmera and Moab, and in the 
direction of the west into Egypt, extending till the eastern Delta in Tell El- 
Maskhuta. In addition, they dominated the incense route linking southern and 
northern Arabia (p.150). Ali (2001) elaborated that Qedar was a kingdom that 
dominated an area which extended from the delta of the Nile till the borders of the 
kingdom of Judea to the south of Dedan by about 21 km toward the south in Hijaz, 
and in the west, it outspread till the desert (p.245). The Arab Qedarites in the 
territory lying to the south of Judah were identified ever since neo-Assyrian and 
neo-Babylonian eras, as verified in their sources (Fitzpatrick-McKinley, 2015, 
p.121). 


However, according to Anthonioz (2015), it seems that the Assyrian scribes 
were not concerned with geographical or political particulars, apart from the 
preeminence of Assur. Therefore, “Arab geopolitical organization” wouldn’t be 
comprehended solely from Neo-Assyrian texts, which reflect the system of beliefs 
of the empire rather than scientifically represent their neighbourhood. Moreover, 
Anthonioz inferred from the Assyrian royal inscriptions of Sennacherib, 
Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal that “[t]here is no reason to make Qedar and the Arab 
land a single geographic entity’; since the area is not clearly demarcated. In 
addition, it is evident that the “scribes of Esarhaddon” favored the designation 


305 A quite illuminating video was put forth by John Tolan, Professor of history at the University of Nantes, 
addressing his book Faces of Muhammad. He highlighted that Jews enjoyed religious freedom anciently in Islamic 
countries, such as in Baghdad and Cordoba. He referred to a number of Jewish reformers. One such reformers is 
Abraham Geiger, rabbi and reformer in the 19" century, who compared Biblical and Talmudic texts with the Qur’an, 
and inferred that the two religions were very much similar more than Christianity. Gustav weil, his student, also 
viewed of Prophet Mohamad as a sincere reformer of the original monotheistic religion of the Partriarch. He further 
advocated that “Islam was a purified version of both Judaim and Christianity”. He added that Judaism culture 
“flourished under Islamic rulers”. Goldziher, another reformer, regarded Prophet Mohamed, along with the first two 
as “a Heuristic model for reforming Judaism” (tarjamaat). https://twitter.com/i/status/138383 1439720861703 
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“Arab”; whereas those of Assurbanipal [his son] alluded more frequently to 
“Qedar’”’ (Anthonioz, 2015, pp.38, 39). 


The Qedarites seem to have pledged allegiance to the Assyrians, despite their 
raids of Assyrian dominated boundaries in Syria and Palestine, and their 
intermittent support of Babylonia versus Assyria. When these raids turned quite 
disturbing, the Assyrians fought them, and replaced their kings with others of their 
own choice. The Qedarites were in charge of shielding boundary zones for the 
benefit of the Assyrians; thus, they seem to have partially collaborated at the time 
they were also attacking their vicinities. In addition, in the Neo-Babylonian epoch, 
the Babylonians had hard times subjugating the Qederites (Fitzpatrick-McKinley, 
2015, p.121). 


The Qedarites along with other tribes were depicted in Assyrian texts as 
residing in municipalities and metropolises in Southern Babylonia, as clarified by 
Graf (1990). Qedar resided in the Dumat oasis with “a religious centre and a tribal 
seat”. (Wenning, 2013, pp.8, 9). Likewise, Anthonioz (2015) assumed that it seems 
reasonable that Adummatu was the epicentre and headquarters of Qedar, because 
from the dynasty of Hazael [9 century BCE (Freedman & Myers, 2000, p.84)], it 
was referenced in the Assyrian sources that he studied as associated with the walled 
city of Adummatu (p.38). 


However, Shuaib (2014) underscored that the Qedarites were connected to 
Adummatu [Dawmat-Al-Jandal] in northern Arabia from the 8" century BCE, as 
verified in Assyrian inscriptions. One of their queens is mentioned in Assyrian 
inscriptions as Zabiba, who appears to have been rich, as her tribute to Tiglath- 
Pileser III (744-727 BCE) reveal. In addition, Sargon’s inscriptions [721—705 BCE 
(Britannica)] cite Arabs and Sabaeans*°’ as dwelling adjacently in the north of 
Arabia. One inscription, no. 18 (Luckenbill, 1927: II, 7f.), mentions Sargon taking 
duties from Egypt, Arabs and Sabaeans (pp. 128, 155-156). 


Similarly, the annals of king Esarhaddon (680-669 BCE) depict ancient 
Adummatu as “fortress of the Arabs”. Moreover, Adummatu is frequently cited in 
connection with the term “Qedar’’,, not solely in the Assyrian annals, but in biblical 
texts as well. As stated in these resources, the Qedarites, possibly pertaining to “the 
tribal confederation of Qedar”, were nomads dwelling in tents in the desert with 
their herds and camels. The Sakaka Basin [41 km to Dumat and 21 km direct 
distance (Google maps)] was also most probably one of the midpoints of Qedar 
between the 8th and 5th century BCE. Regrettably, nearly no archaeological items 
that date to this era have been unearthed in Al-Jawf currently (Charloux & Loreto, 
2013, p.27). 


306 This may reflect the political situation or the status of the confederation at that time. 
307 This verifies that Sabeans had colonies in northern Arabia. 
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Anthonioz (2015) inferred from Assyrian sources that, undoubtedly, the 
word “confederation (/ua’-lu)”, which signifies an assemblage of peoples, which is 
indicated by the determinative /u, under the domination of a single individual or 
deity, suitably mirrors the Arabic situation in the desert in the epoch of the Neo- 
Assyrian empire (p.38). In the confederation or alliance of Arab tribes, the 
Sumu’ib” were under the headship of Qedar. However, this coalition ended by the 
close of the 7 and the beginning of the 6" century BCE, each tribe having a 
separate role to play (Wenning, 2013, p.8, 9). It should be observed that Ernst Axel 
Knauf affirmed that the Sumu'il in Assyrian inscriptions are the Ishmaelites 
(Qedarites, 2020). However, others disagreed with this identification, as noted 
above. 


In his thesis, Shuaib (2014) highlighted that a number of the kings of Qedar 
rose to the throne in the course of the brief era of Ashurbanipal’s rule [7" century 
(Britannica)], mirroring the political imbalance in the kingdom of Qedar. 
Moreover, in the 6" century BCE, Herodotus recounted that Cambyses was helped 
by the Arabs in northern Arabia to conquer Egypt. These are most probably the 
Qedarites, as corroborated from Biblical texts that attest to Qedar’s strength in this 
era (p.152, 172). Qedar were also depicted as living in the vicinity of Dadan and 
Lihyan in northern Arabia, northern Hijaz, and southern Palestine, in the mid 5™ 
century BCE. One Lihyanite inscription alludes to the Qedarite king Gashm ben 
Shahr and a ruler of Dadan, named ‘Abd in the Neo-Babylonian era (Wenning, 
2013, pp.9, footnote no.8, p.9, 10). 


Correspondingly, Shuaib (2014) noted that Qedar, in the Persian period, was 
detected “under a new king, Gashmu” who was mentioned in Neh 6:1-14, at ca. the 
5 century BCE (p. 174). The inscription from the fifth century BCE, discovered 
in Egypt, reveals that Geshem, king of Kedar, and the Kedarites, in this era, resided 
on the eastern boundary of Egypt, possibly positioned at this point by the Persians, 
to serve as safeguards (Encyclopedia of the Bible: Kedar). In a similar vein, Ali 
(2001) noted that it is believed that the pot that was unearthed in a location, 12 
miles to the west of Ismailia with the name of a person called Qaynu ben Gashem, 
the king of Qedar, is the son of Geshem, the contemporary of Nehemiah; mentioned 
in Torah. He was one of the kings of Qedar, and he contradicted Nehemiah in 
building the wall of Urushalem in 444 BCE. By opposing its construction, the king 
of Qedar certainly disapproved of the reestablishment of the kingdom of Israel after 
the Babylonian captivity (p.245). 


According to Wenning (2007), till the 4° century BCE, the Qedarites, the 
leading Arab tribe of the Persian epoch, dominated the southern region from the 
Hejaz and the entire Negev into the south of Palestine with “a local center at 
Lachish”. The Qedarites were identified as the direct “neighbours of the 





308 mentioned earlier under Ishamelites 
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Achaemenid” district, Yehud, from biblical and extrabiblical texts. They must have 
manipulated the frankincense commerce in their sphere. Currently, it appears that 
there is certain verification for the era when the Nabataeans emerged in historical 
records, and turned into the key merchants of frankincense from Arabia to the 
Mediterranean region. 


He added that the discoveries of Aramaic ostraca from southern Palestine 
suggest that the Persian district Idumaea, formed by the Achaemenids, must have 
been instituted before 363 BCE. The historical setting was after the rebellion of the 
Pharao Hakoris and King Evagoras from Salamis in 385/80 BCE. For some cause, 
the Qedarites united with the alliance versus the Persians, possibly ca. 383 BCE., 
and also in 381 BCE. Alongside the founding of Idumaea, which entailed the losing 
of a huge area, the Qedarites evidently “lost of [sic.] their privileges of the 
frankincense trade” (Wenning, 2007, p. 26). 


Wenning (2013) further underlined that, though Dumat-al-Jandal lost its 
main significance, Qedar remained powerful and regained “some form of 
leadership” amid the Arab tribes all through the Persian era in Northern Arabia and 
far-off to the north. They dominated a great expanse to the north till southern 
Palestine, with a main interest in the west, toward the commercial network of 
frankincense. Nevertheless, it is not known whether a confederacy was formed 
again between Qedar and the other Arab tribes, encompassing the Nabataeans. 
Some alleged that Nabatu was a sub clan of Qedar; yet Wenning didn’t agree with 
this inclusion, and deemed them as separate entity. He highlighted that the 
alternation of the power balance and stance from Qedar to the Nabateans reflects a 
political change; not a military one. Later on, they still persisted; for Qedar was “an 
autonomous client kingdom in the Achaemenid administration”, as stated by 
Hogemann (1985). 


Wenning had proposed, in an earlier paper, that the Nabataeans were 
involved in the frankincesce trade from 380 BCE till 70 BCE. This came as a result 
of establishing Ma’in MuSran in Dadan at the hands of Minaeans, who searched 
for business associates like Qedar, or it is probable that Qedar united with the 
federation against the Achaemenids who established the district of Idumaea before 
362 (Wenning, 2013, pp.10, 11). Some Minaean inscriptions were unearthed in 
Ma‘in in Yemen by Joseph Halévy. They record marriages of Minaean merchants 
with women from Qedar, which entail relationships between Qedar in northern 
Arabia, and the Minaeans in southern Arabia (Shuaib, 2014, p. 151). 


It is uncertain when the Qedarites weren’t depicted any longer as a distinct 
confederation; but it is probable that, being partners with the Nabataeans, they were 
incorporated into the Roman governed Nabataean kingdom at about the 2™ century 
CE (Kedarites / Kedar, 1999). As stated by Robin (2010a), the kingdom of Qedar 
vanished in the 4" century BCE. This political vacancy allowed for the surfacing 
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of a novel local authority, that of the Nabat. In 312 BCE, this tribe, not Qedar was 
the one that the Greek king Antigonus encountered in southern Levant. (p.98). 
Thus, it seems that the Qedar tribe finally diminished quickly and in “a few 
centuries disappeared” or was incorporated into other Arab Tribes (Encyclopedia 
of the Bible: Kedar). 


4.She Nahataeans 


The first subsection reviews varied conflicting opinions on the origin of the 
Nabataeans, by a number of Arabic and western scholars; whereas the second deals 
with the Nabataean kingdom. 


hl. Who were the Nabatacans 7 


According to the Bible, the Nabataeans descended from Nabaiot, son of 
Ishmael (Zeidan, 1922, p.78). The Bible also states that Nabaiot or Nabit, for the 
Arab chroniclers, is the father of ‘Adnanites, the offspring of the eldest son of 
Ismail. They were Arabs; because the area was named “Arabia Pertrae”, in 
reference to its Arabic population. Nabats were proposed, by some scholars, to be 
the very same Nabaiot, which is denied by many biblical researchers. The Aws 
tribe had amongst them a branch also called ‘the Nabiit’ (Ali, 2001, pp.510, 166). 


Zeidan (1922) regarded them as Arabs, because they spoke Arabic, and had 
Arabic names, e.g., Harith, Jamila, Malik. Moreover, the Greek historians depicted 
them as Arabs; but they used the Aramaic script (Zeidan, 1922, p.78). Mahran 
(1980) agreed adding other names like Habib: Sa‘id, QuSay, etc., and their Arabic 
gods: Allat, Al-Uza and Manat (p.497). Furthermore, Ali (2001) asserted that their 
script is similar to that of the Qur’anic revelation, and they were speaking a form 
similar to Arabic, as is clear in their words, which are purely Arabic. However, he 
highlighted that the earlier Nabat were from the Araemaeans and spoke Arabic with 
a strange foreign accent*” (p.510). 


Historians also differed regarding the original home of the Nabataeans, some 
of them stated that they were from Iraq, and from there, they migrated to Edom. 
Their language as attested on their monuments is Aramaic, reminiscent of a 
language from Mesopotamia. Others stated that Nabonides brought them from Iraq 
in the 6" century BCE, when he raided Palestine, and they resided in Petra and its 
vicinity. A third group alleged that they were from the mountain of “Shamar” in 
the center of Arabia, then they immigrated to Iraq, and inhabited there till they were 
overraided by the Assyrians or the Medians, and they expelled them from there. A 





30° This brings to mind what was mentioned earlier by chroniclers that prophet Ibrahim when hearing the language 
of Jurhum admired their pronunciation. As noted above, prophet Ismail learned from them their dialect, which, we 
may assume, comparatively sounded like FuSHa to current Egyptians. 
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fourth group contended that they were from the Arabian/Persian Gulf littorals 
(Zeidan, 1922, pp.68-69, 78-79). 


Likewise, Mahran (1980) indicated that some maintained that they were 
nomadic tribes that migrated in the 6" century BCE, to the east of Jordan, into the 
land of the Edomites- the descendants of Easu son of Isaac son of Ibrahim- seizing 
Petra, then they extended to the adjacent regions. Mahran also referred to the 
chronicler Al-Mas‘uudly stating that the Syriacs, Babylonians, and the people of 
Naynawa in Iraq were all Nabtataeans. However, he illuminated that the 
Nabataeans, cited by the chroniclers, are of the remnants of the Araemaeans in the 
Levant and Iraq. They could be, however, different from the Nabataeans we’re 
addressing. It seems that the controversy between scholars lies in the question of 
whether they were Arabs or not. Nevertheless, modern views tend to consider them 
as Arabs, but highly influenced by Araemaeans, and they adhered to other ways of 
life; not adopted by the Arabs. He referred to Gawad Ali in this respect (pp.495, 
496). Gawad Ali (2001) affirmed that Nabateans were Arabs, and they were more 
akin to Quraysh and Hijazi tribes who were at the begining of Islam (Ali, 2001, 
p.510). 


Likewise, Sanchez (2015) indicated that there are diverse theses about the 
ancestry of the Nabataeans. Till recently, there are disputes as to “whether they 
should be identified with one of the 36 tribes of Aramaean rebels” in Babylonia; 
or they should be equated with those alluded to in the Assyrian annals of the 
outstanding King Tiglath-Pileser III (745-729 BCE), or else they were an Arab 
tribe of “the Nabaiat-Nabaiati’, who were referenced in documents in the rule of 
King Asurbanipal (668-627 BCE). A final alternative is that of being in the 
western region, being the offspring of Nebayoth, the son of Ishmael, as recorded 
in the Bible (p.24). 


Shuaib (2014) stated that the inflectional terminations detected in “Assyrian 
texts (a-ti), Biblical texts (-dt), and Jebel Ghunaym texts (-t) seem ... to indicate 
the root nby rather than either the root nbt or nbf’ as indicated by Eph’al (1982). 
Furthermore, he referred to Winnett and Reed (1970) who suggested that 
‘Nabayat’, which came into view in the sixth century BCE in northern Arabia, 
might have originated from “the root nby rather than nbr’. Accordingly, the name 
Nabataean is not to be equated with the Assyrian ‘Na-ba-a-a-ti’ and the Biblical 
‘Nebaioth’. Nonetheless, Broom (1973) advocated that the Assyrian name ‘Na-ba- 
a-a-ti’ and the Biblical name Nebaioth might allude to the Nabataeans, contending 
the occuurence of textual errors by the scribes. However, Shuaib claimed that his 
proposition couldn’t account for the linguistic oppositions; because it methodically 
removes “the phonetic value of a-a-a = aya in Na-ba a-a-ti/te, Na-ba-a-a-ta/ta-a-a’’, 
‘which is customary in Assyrian sources’, as underlined by Eph‘al (1982) (pp.177- 
178). 
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Eph‘al (1982) elucidated that Jebel Ghunaym inscriptions allude to a number 
of peoples who partook in wars against “Nbyt, Ms[’] and Ddn’”. Therefore, they 
allow us to situate, in a relatively limited geographical area, assemblages of nomads 
such as Nebaioth and Massa’, identified from the Bible and Assyrian texts merely 
as inhabitants in distant, geographical indefinite districts. He clarified that such a 
spelling of Nbyt in the north Arabian inscriptions, dated to the 6" century BCE 
forcefully corroborates that the ‘”” Na-ba-a-ati in 7" century BCE Assyrian texts, 
i.e., the Biblical Nebaioth, are not to be equated with those in the Hellenistic era 
onward?"", 


He expounded that some scholars have supported that the 7" century BCE 
Assyrian texts Nabaitaya and the Biblical people of Nebaioth were the progenitors 
of the Nabataeans or Nbtw. This is attributed to a number of reasons such as the 
phonological resemblance of the two terms; their correlation with the Syro-Arabian 
desert area, the testimony of Arabs in their sources that Nabataeans are Arabs, in 
addition to Pliny’s combining of the Nabataei and Cedrei, paralleling Biblical 
Nebaioth and Qedar. Nonetheless, he discredited this opinion, of equating 
“Nabayati, with Nbt(w) (Arabic ’Anbat)”; due to the wide spelling variations 
necessitated like the change from Assyrian and Hebrew ¢ to Nabataean f, and the 
removal of the consonantal y from the former shape of the word. These causes led 
some scholars to uphold that they are different groups. Moreover, he stressed that 
Ghunaym inscriptions strengthen this opinion (Eph‘al, 1982, pp. 183, 222). 


However, according to Al-Zu‘biy (2008), the substitution between /t/ and /t/ 
is attested in Arabic dialects, Persian, and Semitic languages. To the first two 
belong examples such as Arabic /barbaT/ and Persian /barbat/, originally a Persian 
word that means a musical instrument; Arabic /AT-Tabrazd/*"', originally Persian 
/At-tabrazd/ ‘sugar’; and in the Hadith /HaTTa/*" or /Hatta/ or ‘disperse’. 
Conversely, there is Hebrew #7 /qatal/and Arabic/qatal/; also Akkadian /mataqu/, 
Hebrew /matog/“! P"¥ , and Arabic /maTaq/*" (pp.77-79). 


This clearly shows that such a phenomenon of interchanging /t/ and /T/ is 
present in these languages; hence, the occurrence of /nabaT/ and /nabat/. Moreover, 
Hammadi (2011) Studied the differences between Arabic and ancient Persian 
sounds. He affirmed that, anciently, Arabic /T/ was produced as /t/ in Persian*"4, 
e.g., Tahran ‘city’ was pronounced as /tahran/; Arabic /xaTa’/ ‘mistake’ as /xata’/. 
He explained this phenomenon by stating that it was hard for the Persians to 


articulate the /T/, at that point in time; thus, they used its counterpart /t/ (p.75). 





310 The author disagrees with this hypothesis, as would be explained from the equivalent use of these terms in the 
Hadiths of prophet Mohamed in the chapter on Makan. 

311 My transcription 

312 My transcription 

313 My transcription 

314 A general designation to refer to the ancient language of this area. 
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Accordingly, the Nabataeans pronounced ‘NabaT’ normally with a /T/; whereas 
the Persians used the /t/. 


Concerning the elision of the final y from the form of the word, this is quite 
a widespread phonetic phenomenon; present as dialectal variation, specifically in 
Arabic; e.g., /faaTimiy/ and /faaTimi/. Kmail (2012) highlighted that such a 
variation, 1.e., “yaa al-Nisba’”’, or Nisbe, is attested in Arabic and is also permitted 
by some synctactians, like Ibn Ibrahim, e.g., /Al-Basri/ instead of /Al-BaSriy/, /al- 
Makki/ for /Al-Makkiy/, which is widely used nowadays in Arabic states, like 
/falaSTini/, /‘Arabi/, without gemination. Neverthelss, others view of it as an 
improper form of the language, contrary to FusHa standards. As for ungeminated 
forms of nisbe, it is possible to say: /nabaTi/, /nabaTin/, as stated in Al-SiHaaH 
lexicon (pp.41, 42). In Al-SiHaaH, we have “ galls Gsloall Ge ill ool ju a of Lagi 
SoG 5g ZAG Zoi Jay St: LUSi Lag y tles 5 ta Ute (Maajim: Al-SiHaaH). Al-Nabiit live 
between the two Iraqs, in Al-BaTaa’iH town, its pl. is AnbaaT, and they say 
/nabaTiyyun/, /nabaaTiyyun/ and /nabaaTin/*!°. Therefore, as we can see, all of 
these forms were used to refer to these people. 


Concerning ‘NabaaTiy’, Lisaan Al- ‘Arab lexicon specified that “An-NabiiT 
and An-NabaT” are “Al-’ AnbaaT” [pl.] and “NabaTiyy” [sing.] are the Nabataeans 
who riseded in Iraq. Ibn Al-A‘raabiy corrected their pronunciation to “NubaaTiyy 
or NabaaTiyy”, and he ruled out “NabaTiyy”. The lexicon of Al- ‘Abaab Al-Zaaxir 
mentioned different Arab lexicographers providing the following forms to refer to 
the very same people of Al-’AnbaaT: “NabaT-NabiiT- AnbaaT (pl.)-NabaTiyy- 
NabaTiyyu- NabaaT- NubaaTiyy”. They were called ‘NabaT’; because they 
extracted water of the ground “nabaTa Al-maa’” or ‘the water sprang’ (BaHeth). It 
should be underlined that these lexicons are ancient, Lisaan Al- ‘Arab Lexicon dates 
to the 8" century Ah, and Al- ‘Abaab Al-Zaaxir, to the 6" -7" century Ah. Hence, 
‘NabaaTi’ is an Arabic word that refers to both the Nabataeans and Al-AnbaaT?"®. 


Concerning their zone, Shuaib (2014) clarified that Luckenbill texts appear 
to propose that the territory of Nabaitu was far-off the Assyrian lands. They also 
refer to a ruler of Nabaitu, Natnu, king of “Nabaitu /Nebaioth”, as explicitly stated 
in the Assyrian inscriptions, who is believed to have helped Abiate' king of Qedar 
in the second’s assault against Assyrian region in the middle of the seventh century 
BCE. Furthermore, the Assyrian inscriptions employed “the forms Nabiate and 
Nabaitu” to allude to Nebaioth; yet, it is unclear if ‘Nabaitai’ in Assyrian 
inscriptions could mean Nabataeans. 

He asserted that this entails that the Nabaitai were by then under 
Ashurbanipal’s influence or in any case within reach of his military actions. It also 
signifies that the Nabaitai were entirely discrete from the Nabaitu/Nebaioth and 


315 Transcription by the researcher. 
316 For more on Nabataeans in 
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their ruler Natnu; because he was quite distant from the Assyrian territories. 
Accordingly, these two appellations of ‘Nabaitu’ and ‘Nabaitai’ must be 
understood to apply to two distinct groups. Hence, he inferred that the Assyrian 
inscriptions depict two distinct sets “Nabaitu and Nabaitai”, citing the two sets 
discretely in separate texts. Furthermore, Assyrian texts link Nabaitu/Nebaioth with 
the Qedarites, indicating that they were allies against the Assyrian Empire or, at 
any rate, made “a friendly alliance” supporting one another in emphasizing their 
sovereignty from Assyrian power. The Tayma inscriptions further propose that 
Nebaioth lived in adjacent area; whereas the Bible correlate Nebaioth with Qedar 
and with the Edomites, who may have resided neaby to Najd. 


Hence, Shuaib deduced that Nebaioth and the Nabaitai/Nabataeans were 
distinct sets staying at that period with one another in the seventh century BCE. 
Moreover, Nebaioth’s native country was distant from Assyrian region because 
Uaite' son Hazael looked for safe haven there from Ashurbanipal’s operation into 
Arab territories in the course of his second battle against the Qedarites when he 
traversed the Nabaitai/Nabataean region before striking Qedarite territory. 
Actually, the locations of Qedar, the Nabaitai/Nabataeans, and Nebaioth seem to 
be positioned successively from north to south starting with the 
Nabaitai/Nabataeans in Petra, followed by the Qedarites in Adummatu, and after 
that the Nebaioth in Ha'il. Finally, he concluded that, though Nebaioth and the 
Nabaitai/Nabataeans were in the same era, the first was weakening; while the 
second was rising in significance toward the end of the 6" century BCE (pp. (pp. 
180, 181, 182, 183-184). 


Similarly, regarding the correspondence bewteen the Nabataeans and the 
Nabatu, which was a tribe in southern Babylon in the 8" century; Wenning (2013) 
underlined that their life styles were different. Hence, he doesn’t support this 
equivalence; which, for him, is reinforced by a hiatus of 300 years in between, till 
the Nabateans assumed power. He also signaled that there are scant references on 
the origin of the Nabataeans; however, this doesn’t entail they didn’t exist in 
ancient history. Their historical place is detected in the fourth century BCE (pp.7, 
8). 


Contrary to the opinions of the above scholars, according to professor David 
Graf from the University of Miami, historians either regarded Nabateans as nomads 
who resided under the Roman patronage at Petra; or they were a miscellaneous 
community “with a sophisticated core”. They were rising in the Persian era, and 
developing into an influential mercantile populace with intercontinental relations. 
He is for the second opinion, though, as Graf remarked in an email interview with 
The Jordan Times: “the society was complex, with both sedentary and nomadic 
elements. The absorption of Greek and Roman culture displays their more 
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sedentary side”*!’ (Rawashdeh, 2017, n.p). Graf (2006) referred to a significant 
recently published ostraca from Negev which propose that the Arab populace of 
the area were “sedentary and heavily «Nabataeanized» in the fourth century BC 
(Graf, 2003)” (p.48). 


Analogously, Mahran (1980) elucidated that the Nabataeans emerged in the 
6"" century BCE as beduines in the desert that lies to the east of Jordan till the 4" 
century BCE. They lived in tents, spoke Arabic and hated liquor. They weren’t also 
interested in cultivating the land. In the next century, they abandoned pastural life, 
became sedentary, and worked in agriculture and trade. At the end of the 2"! century 
BCE, they turned into an organized sophisticated society*'*(p.502). Additionally, 
according to Hoyland (2001), that the Nabataeans had “nomadic roots” is evident 
from the records of Diodorus Siculus (c.80-20 BCE) who relied mainly on the 
historian Hieronymus of Cardia, “a high-ranking official in the court of Antigonus, 
one of the generals of Alexander the Great (d.323)” (p.70). 


To clarify, Diodorus Siculus (1935) recounted that in Arabia “the eastern 
parts are inhabited by Arabs, who bear the name of Nabataeans and range over 
a country which is partly desert and partly waterless, though a small section of it is 
fruitful” (Vol.II, Book I, p.43). Furthermore, Strabo (1917) related in his 
discussion of the incense trade that: 


the Nabataean Arabians, as they are called, and to the Palaestine 
country, whither Minaeans and Gerrhaeans and all the neighbouring 
peoples convey their loads of aromatics. (Vol. II., Book XVI, ch. 4., 
p.343) 


He added that 
21. The Nabatzans and Sabzans, situated above Syria, are the first 
people who occupy Arabia Felix. They were frequently in the habit 
of overrunning this country before the Romans became masters of it, 
but at present both they and the Syrians are subject to the Romans. 
(Strabo, 1917, Vol. VII, p.209) 


Thus, the Greek writers affirmed their Arabic identity, which serves as a proof of 
their ethnicity. Moreover, as can be observed in the previous quote, these are the 
very same inhabitants who coincided with the Sabaeans, which means that they 
were the sons of prophet Ismail who were mentioned as the Ishamalite traders who 
took Joseph as a slave. In addition, as stated earlier, the term Sabaeans used to refer 
collectively to the ancient residents of the region or to Yemen. 


317 See the coming subsection, for elucidation. 
318 For more on the adabtability of the Nabateans, see the coming subsection. 
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Furthermore, a newly published papyrus from Egypt, Posidippus’ epigram, 
offers a fresh proof on the correspondence between the two contentious groups. 
Posidippus, a poet of Pella in the 3“ century BCE, identifies the Nabataeans with 
the Arabs (Graf, 2006, p.62), which leaves no doubt that they were Arabs. 
Likewise, according to Josephus, the early Jewish historian, who was contemporary 
of the Nabataeans, they were the posterity of Ishmael’s eldest son (Genesis 25:13). 
He further promulgated that they lived in an extended region, and that “the 
Nabataeans ... conferred their names on the Arabian nations (Jewish Antiquities 
1.22, 1)”. Hence, the writer considered that, at his time, the two terms “Arabs” and 
“‘Nabateans” were one and the same (Who were the Nabataeans, 2002, n.p.). 


Correspondingly, Macdonald (2009) referred to Josephus who at times 
would consider Nabataeans as “Arabs”, or “Arabians” indiscriminately, by their 
precise political term and occasionally by the general collective term 
“Arabs/Arabians”, usually missing all differentiation between the two. However, 
he emphasized that the demarcation between them should have been undeniably 
between “a political entity (the kingdom of Nbtw with its subjects, the Nabataeans), 
and ... an ethnic group (Arabs)” (p.280). By checking Josephus’ (2006) Jewish 
Antiquities, we find the following about Ishmael’s posterity: 


he married a wife, by birth an Egyptian, from whence the mother was 
herself derived originally. Of this wife were born to Ismael twelve 
sons; Nabaioth, Kedar, Abdeel, Mabsam, Idumas, Masmaos, Masaos, 
Chodad, Theman, Jetur, Naphesus, Cadmas. These inhabited all the 
country from Euphrates to the Red Sea, and called it Nabatene. 
They are an Arabian nation, and name their tribes from these, both 
because of their own virtue, and because of the dignity of Abraham 
their father. (Chapter 12, p.348) 


Therefore, Josephus offered the background of this group, revealing that they 
existed from the Euphrates to the Red Sea, which shows that they were the same 
people, and they persisted throughout the centuries. Moreover, this quote shows 
the extent of their kingdom or rather lands anciently. 


In the same vein, there is another revealing quotation from the Jewish book 
Asatir, Ch. VIII, about the sons of Ishmael: 


2. And all the children of Nebaot ruled for one year in the lifetime 
of Ishmael, 

3. And for thirty years after his death from the river of Egypt to the 
river Euphrates; and they built Mecca 

In the footnote to no.3: 

(3) Josephus I. 12. 3. 221: 
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"These inhabited all the countries from Euphrates to the Red Sea, 
and called it Nabatene." Gen. 25. 18. Pal.Targ.: "And they dwelled 


from Hindikia (Indian Ocean) to Palusa (Pelusiumt which is before 
Egypt as thou goest to Atur (Assyria). In Kebra Ch.83: many 
countries are enumerated over which Ishmael ruled (p.262). 


Therefore, the whole area from the Euphrates to the Red Sea was called Nabataea. 
What is more is that they extended till India*'?, which further reveals the influence 
of this ethnicity on this area in these ancient times. 


Additionally, in Lisaan Al- ‘Arab, they were identified in several areas, 1.e. 
in Iraq and the Levant. Al-‘Abaab Al-Zaxir lexicon also mentioned a number of 
towns and locations in Arabia with derived their names from ‘Nabat’, in Madina; 
HumaTHaan, Najd, BaHrein, and on the way to Makkah (n.p.), a fact which mirrors 
their expansion. This further supports the proposition that they were the same 
ancient people who lived from Euphrates and its vicinities to western Arabia. It 
appears that they were divisions, every one with a particular way of life. Some had 
kings, while we don’t know about the others. They possibly had the same tribal 
organization followed in Arabia. However, it seems that the Arabs detested their 
new ways of life, as attested in Al-‘Abaab Al-Zaxir which cites Omar Ibn Al- 
KhaTTaab’s saying of ordering HimS people not to follow the Nabataeans’ life 
styles, and to be tough Arabs (BaHeth). 


Map of Iraq, showing Kuthi(a) 
(Phirosiberia, 2012), the green dot. 


http://www.ancient.eu/uploads/images 
/display-1352.j 








Finally, what further corroborates the above proposition is that the Arabs 
depicted themselves as Nabataeans. In Lisaan Al-‘Arab, or “The Tongue 
(language) of the Arabs”, the great lexicon, Ali Ibn Abi Talib, Prophet Mohamed’s 
paternal cousin, said “We are Nabateans from Kuthi” (n.p.). The companion Ibn 
‘Abbaas related the same Hadith as well. Thus, the Qurashaites regarded 
themselves as Nabataeans. As the map reveals, Cuthi (Kuthi)*”° is in Iraq, and it is 
the hometown of prophet Ibrahim (pbuh)*!. As a validation of this point, there is a 
poem attributed to QuSayy, one of the grandfathers of prophet Mohamed *, where 
he said that he is affiliated to QiTH(d)ar and Al-Nabiit*”? or the sons of Ismail 
[marked in red]. In the verse, he swears that he wouldn’t be affiliated to Ghalib, if 
the sons of Qidar and Nabt don’t reside in Makkah: 


Sass gag glia Har ** C65) oS Guenelall b8) Uh 





319 For more on its cultural and religious impact, check the chapter on religion. 

320 There is another Kuthi in Makkah. It could have been named after the Iraqi one. 
321 See more under the sections on Meslemata. 

322 See more on Nabiit, in the chapter on Makan. 
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Causa) [gy Caeay Ugg jag ** See Gale Mi plaka CI) 
Casi jab WG) Qe ** di Al 8) Gd cual 


(Ibn Hisham, 2002, Vol.I, footnotes 8,9 p.128). 


It is to be concluded then that the Nabat, Nabaati, Nabiit, and Nabateans are 
the very same peoples. They came from Kuthi in Iraq, as their progenitor prophet 
Ibrahim was from there. After living as nomads for centuries, they modified their 
ways of life and constructed their kingdom, as discussed in the coming subsection. 


h.2. She R ingdom of the Neo- Nabatacans 


The author prefers to call them the ‘Neo-Nabataeans’, to distinguish them 
from their ancestors. Their history and dates are controversial, as would be 
observed in this section. Al-Jallad (2018c) revealed that the Nabataean realm seems 
to have been the location of “the Qur’an’s ‘lost’ Arabian tribes”, for Ad and 
Thamud can be situated in it. These mentions, collectively with the Arabic language 
and script of the holy Qur’an, may indicate “a Nabataean heritage for its original 
audience” (n.p.). 


The history of the Nabataeans which is approximately between the first 
century BCE and 311 BCE, when they were undeniably referenced in historical 
records, is mysterious up till now. What is certain is that the Nabataeans were 
recorded and recognized in texts ever since the fourth century BCE (Wenning, 
2007, pp.25, 26). However, Sidebotham (1996) underscored that even though the 
date of their emergence is questioned, the Nabataeans appear to have been initially 
indicated in the Assyrian inscriptions at about 650 B.C. The oldest classical 
Mediterranean mention of the Nabataeans is in 312 BCE when they seemed to have 
been urbanized (p.789). 


The Nabataeans were obscure and secretive. Even though their trade 
caravans journeyed far and wide, it is difficult to realize the boundaries of their 
state. Moreover, despite the fact that “thousands of graffiti carved onto rocks and 
canyon walls” plainly show that nearly “every Nabataean could read and write; 
even the shepherds’, there are few documents recounting their lives. Ancient Greek 
and Roman writers frequently chronicled the remarkable maneuvers that the 
Nabataeans created to conceal “their history, their trade routes, and the sources of 
their goods”. There are also documents of Nabataeans dwelling in the Edomite 
regions (Who were the Nabataeans, 2002, n.p.). 
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It is believed that the Qedarites were substituted by the Nabataeans. Arabia 
did not turn into a Persian territory and had, up till then, a great deal of 
independence. It is probable that the Nabataeans resided in the Hejaz or in southern 
Jordan, and were, thus, selected by the Minaeans or the Persians to be their 
intermediaries. This way, they increased their dominance and control of the region. 
It has been contended that the Persians “lost their interest in the former area of the 
Edomite Kingdom after about 400 B.C.”, which gave the Nabataeans the chance to 
control and subdue this region. All these transformations promoted the means by 
which the Nabataeans assumed power over the frankincense trade from Dedan to 
Gaza (Wenning, 2007, p. 26). 


On the “flat summit of Umm al-Biyara overlooking the ancient city”, we 
learn about an Edomite settlement from the 7" - 6" centuries BCE, as revealed from 
their remains (Augé, 2013, p. 147). It is usually proposed that there wasn’t any 
interruption between the Edomites and the Nabataeans, but there is a hiatus of a 
few centuries between the Edomite and Nabataean colonies. The Edomite 
community in Edom disappeared after ca. 400 BCE; whereas the Nabataean 
community of Edom, however, initiated prior to the second century BCE, but 
emerged majorly in the first century BCE, and first century CE (Wenning, 2007, 
p.27). 


The first governor of the Nabataean kingdom, at approximately 168 BCE, 
was a certain Aretas [Al-Harith], tyrant of the Arabs (Nehmé, Al-Talhi, and 
Villeneuve, 2010, p.287). Nevertheless, Graf (2006) qualified that Posidippus’ 
epigram papyrus includes an outstanding allusion to the Nabataean kingdom in the 
third century BCE that is remarkable, as it is the oldest documented reference to a 
Nabataean king. By that time, at the start of the third century BCE, in the early 
Hellenistic age, the Nabataean king is portrayed as the military leader of a mighty 
“«Arab cavalry force», centuries prior to the advent of the Romans. Therefore, the 
Nabataean royal monarchy cannot be considered any more as a “late development, 
evolving out of a Bedouin society”. The Nabataean monarch is represented in such 
epigrams directly together with the dictators of ancient Greece, Persian royals, and 
the Ptolemaic leaders of Alexandria, who are fairly eminent party for any 
sovereign. This only shows that it cannot be deemed as an accidental reference, as 
the subject matter and construction of Posidippus’ Lithika elucidate (pp.48, 62). 


The whole extent of the Nabataean kingdom is not recognized up till now. 
This is partly due to the fact that there is disagreement concerning the position of 
the city of Hegra, or current Mada’in Saleh; hence, the boundaries of Nabataea. 
Nehmé, Al-Talhi, and Villeneuve (2010) emphasized that “[o]n Ptolemy’s map, 
Hegra, the city on the southern border of Nabataea, is located in Arabia Felix as 
are Yemen and Central Arabia’. Nonetheless, we assume that it should be 
located in Arabia Petraea in the spot which is dictated by its history and pertinent 
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culture. This relates to the viewpoint; whether it should it be deemed as the furthest 
location of 


a northern geographic space facing Jordan, Syria and the Levant? Or 
the farthest point of a southern geographic space, the world of incense 
and of the South Arabian kingdoms of the last centuries before the 
Christian era: Saba, Main, Qataban, etc.? 


On the one side, for specialists in the history and archaeology of Nabataea 
and the eastern Roman domains, Hegra pertains to the same geographical 
composite as Petra, Humayma and Wadi Ramm, the three major Nabataean spots 
in southern Jordan. On the other side, for experts of Southern Arabia, Hegra does 
not relate to the same geographical composite as Yemen and its monarchies. 
Therefore, possibly, the most suitable view for understanding the location is to 
deem it as a focal control point at the intersections of North Arabia and Central 
Arabia (Nehmé, Al-Talhi, and Villeneuve, 2010, p.287)°”°. 


Hill (1996) claimed that the Nabataeans thrived in southern Jordan and in 
the Negev from approximately the first century BCE till the end of the first century 
CE, after they were invaded by the Roman military of Trajan (p.52). The Nabataean 
kingdom reached its peak at the era of Al-Harith 4" (9 BCE- 40 CE). It comprised 
a wide region, inclusive of Damascus; Al-Biqaa‘ Valley, or parts of southeastern 
Syria; the southeastern areas of Palestine, Hurran, Edom, and northern Arabia. 
There are also Nabataean findings in the eastern side of the Nile delta (Mahran, 
1980, 502). 


The Nabateans appeared to have relocated into the region round about Petra, 
following the fall of Qedar in the fourth century BCE (Hoyland, 2001, p.70). 
Zeidan (1922) examined the peoples of the area of Petra. He stated that the 
inhabitants were first the Hurinians “Troglodites”, followed by the Edomites then 
the Israelites, who were defeated by the Edomites who were finally overthrown by 
the Nabataeans (Zeidan, 1922, pp.68-69). A few discoveries, of the second half of 
the third century BCE, attest to Petra’s commencement of development. 
Nevertheless, it seems that Petra in 311 BCE was not, up till that point of time, the 
headquarters of the tribe and definitely not the religious epicenter of the 
Nabataeans, as presumed from the famed account of Hieronymus of Cardia about 
Petra and the Nabataeans. Thus, it may be depicted as “a camp site” (Wenning, 
2007, p. 27). 


Regarding Petra, the campaign by Aelius Gallus in Arabia Felix in 25/24 
BCE revitalized the frankincense road for the Nabataeans to an unequalled degree, 


323 The author believes that this verifies their close relationship with the Makkans at that time. This point would be 
further elaborated under Makan. 
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and produced enormous riches. This was clearly noticeable in their temples, 
buildings, and “figural sculpture”, as depicted by Strabo (Wenning, 2007, p. 33). 
Furthermore, the ancient town of Dedan was overwhelmed by a novel Nabataean 
establishment right to the north at Al-Hijr or Mada’in Salih. The whole region, 
though, was to become under the Nabataean kings of a royal family positioned at 
Petra, extending between 1*' century BCE and the Ist CE. The Nabataeans, just like 
the Minaeans, were immersed in the caravan commerce, and it seems plausible that, 
at any rate, they persisted after the Roman occupation, “under Roman aegis” 
(Britannica: Dedan and Al-Hijr). 


According to Peterson (2020), Mada’in SaliH was primarily established at 
the onset of the 1“ millennium BCE as a northern base of the Minaeans of Southern 
Arabia. It was later occupied by the Thamudians and Lihyanites. In addition to 
Petra in Jordan, it turned to be one of the two major cities of the Nabataean state, 
which thrived in northern Arabia from the 1“ millennium BCE, till it was 
overwhelmed by the Roman extension in the 2™ century BCE (p.161). Some 
proposed that the Nabateans seized Hijr in 65 BCE, and cut the Lihyanite 
connection to the sea route by occupying Luke Kome of the Lihyanites, and they 
changed the trade route; hence, they subjugated them. However, the Lihyanites 
assumed power once more and gained their independence, after the occupation of 
Petra by the Romans in 106 CE, as stated by some (Ali, 2001, p.347; Mahran, 1980, 
p.530). 


Another important site of the Nabataeans is Dumat. The Nabataeans’ 
existence in Diimat al-Jandal is confirmed by “rare inscriptions, graffiti and 
sporadic finds of ceramic sherds”. The first inscription to cite “Dtiimat” comes from 
the 5" year of the reign of king Malichos II, in 45 CE. Such an inscription 
documents the erection and renewal of a shrine at Dimat offered to Dushara, the 
major Nabataean deity, by Ghanimu son of Damasippe, an army leader (Charloux 
& Loreto, 2013, p.29). 


Accettola (2012) underscored that the Nabataean culture is fragmentary, 
however, the understanding of the remaining bits assists in describing their state. 
The dominance of trade roads was the major resource of affluence for the 
Nabataean kingdom (the 2™ century BCE - the close of the 1‘ century CE). To 
keep this hegemony, the kingdom had to be adjusted to exterior stimuli so as to 
endorse commercial relationships with “foreign entities”. This flexibility 
generated a contradiction in the Nabataean culture, 1.e., “the public and the private”. 
The public had to modify their ways to tally with the advances of dominion and 
impact beyond the kingdom, comprising those transformations caused by 
Hellenism and, afterwards, “the increasing presence of Rome”. 


This part of cultivation must have been, at any rate, partly directed by the 
governing group of Nabataea, as it is intensely revealed in the international 
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segments of the monarchy, particularly the headquarters, Petra. As for the “private, 
or internal, face”, it continued free of these exterior effects and persisted adhering 
to their customs that were merely Nabataean. One of the major causes of 
Nabataea’s riches, and ‘even’ its freedom, which endured lengthier than the other 
Near Eastern kingdoms, was its capability to merge with its “foreign neighbors”, 
at the same time as preserving “its traditional core culture” (Accettola, 2012, p.4). 


Analogously, as stated by Wenning (2007), the urbanization of the 
Nabataeans, or as a minimum, segments of the Nabataean community, is 
understood as a lengthier progression which began when Petra was selected to be 
the base of the tribe, that is the headquarters and center of the royal house and the 
aristocracy of the tribe. Social associations embraced Hellenistic appearances and 
performance too, which can be realized from “later coin legends and titles in 
inscriptions”. However, the Nabataean society endured as a tribal administration 
and the sheikhs/ kings of the tribe appear to have adopted the conduct of Hellenistic 
eastern kings merely within the constrictions the tribal rubrics permitted them 
(pp.29-30, 31). 


Graf (2006) indicated that novel “epigraphic evidence” specifies that “the 
roots of «Arabic» are much more deeply embedded in early Nabataean culture than 
previously thought (GRAF and ZWETTLER 2004)” (p.48). Comparably, 
Accettola (2012) signalled that, initially, the language of the Nabataeans was that 
of the Aramaeans; whose script and language were ultimately used by the 
Assyrians, and also by the Persians. It appears now that it was “a proto-Arabic 
dialect”. Actually, it was Aramaic profusely mixed with “““Arabisms,” words and 
phrases indicative of Arabic, but not prevalent enough to change the entirety of the 
language”. 


Accettola added that Aramaic was initially “the lingua franca of the Near 
East’, the language of commerce and politics. The Nabataeans had to embrace 
Aramaic language to ease interaction with their trade associates; thus, the 
Nabataeans left their own specific variety of Arabic for Aramaic in “public affairs, 
such as trade and politics”. Nevertheless, Arabic words, along with Egyptian; Latin, 
Greek, Persian, Hebrew, and Akkadian colored their written texts, which are 
largely formal, displaying that such languages, particularly their native tongue, 
were still spoken in the region, and used by the people, and were ingredients of 
their life. The utilization of Aramaic consolidated the public image, as attested in 
“the multilingual inscriptions in Petra’; while probably they remained using Arabic 
in their personal sphere. 


Along with Aramaic, the lingua franca at that time, many ancient varities of 
Arabic, with their local dialects, were present in their kingdom and their vicinities. 
However, the topic of Arabic in Nabataea is intricate, and cannot be tackled easily. 
Accettola added that, Progressively, though, Greek replaced Aramaic as the 
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language of commerce of the Mediterranean region and the Near East. This shows 
that the commercial culture of the Nabataeans had the capacity to adjust to 
alterations in language over the centuries, which was fundamental for their constant 
affluence. The Nabataean language persisted for two hundred years following the 
fall of the kingdom, which proves the vigor of the Nabataean cultural spirit 
(Accettola, 2012, pp. 4, 80, 81, 82, 89, 107). 


Augé (2013) elucidated that, in the Hellenistic era, the Nabataeans were 
famous for their commercial enterprises. They were controllers of the roads in the 
Negev and Sinai; they transferred their merchandises to Alexandria and Gaza, 1.e., 
the chief marketplace for their headquarters Petra, such as bitumen from the Dead 
Sea, depleted in Egypt for mummification. Other goods included “caulking of 
boats, and luxury goods (incense, myrrh, balsam and spices) transported by land 
and sea from “Arabia Felix” (the Yemen), the Gulf and the Indian Ocean”. These 
produces were admired all through the Mediterranean area, and there is proof of 
the dealings of the Nabataean merchants as far as the western area. 


Moreover, the Nabataeans dominated caravan business, alongside the roads 
across current Saudi Arabia, and commerce in the Red Sea past numerous seaports 
encompassing Aila (Aqaba) and Leuke Kome. These paths were characterized by 
the circulation of substances with distinctive artistry like “painted pottery and 
lamps; silver and bronze coins; and a particular architectural motif borrowed from 
the Ptolemaics: capitals which are known as ‘Nabataean’”. In Umm al-Biyara and 
in many locations, there are probable remnants of “the high Hellenistic period”; 
places of worship in caves and methods “inherited from a nomadic lifestyle, such 
as ‘water traps’, which could be Nabataean” (Augé, 2013, pp.144, 145). 


Nonetheless, the Frankincence trade was not dominated solely by the 
Nabateans in the 3 century “Levant and the Greek world”. Therefore, this 
remodels the stance of the Nabataeans as the only frankinsence tradesmen in that 
era, i.e., “at least in the Early Hellistic period”. Along with the Minaeans, there 
were traders from Gerrha; Hadramawt, Saba’, and Moab as well. The Nabataeans 
also relied on the Minaeans, as they were only intermediaries on the last segment 
of the frankincense route. This remained the case till the kingdom of Ma’in 
disintegrated at the end of the 2" century BCE, which impelled the Nabataeans to 
seek “direct contacts in South Arabia” (Wenning, 2013, p.12). 


With the beginning of the 2™ century CE, the Nabataean kingdom was seized 
by Rome, at 111 CE (Britannica: Dedan and Al-Hijr). According to Nehmé, AI- 
Talhi, and Villeneuve (2010), in 106 CE, Hegra was incorporated into the Roman’s 
provincia Arabia, whose region intimately shadowed the borders of the occupied 
monarchy. The relatively indeterminate southern boundary of these two 





324 See more in the discussion of Firsaan Island in the chapter on Punt, part II. 
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consecutive units could be situated someplace between Hegra and Dedan, the old 
capital of the monarchy of Lihyan in the later part of the 1‘ millennium BC, which 
lies 20 kilometres to the south of Hegra (p.287). 


Furthermore, the archaeological discoveries unearthed in the 2010-2011 
seasons prove that, at Dima, the Nabataean culture advanced considerably from 
the 1‘ century BCE to the 2™ century CE, when it fused with the Roman culture 
after the annexation of the oasis into the province of Arabia Petraea. This course of 
“romanization”>*°, though, didn’t cause the termination of Nabataean culture, 
which endured as a minimum till the 3"- 4 century CE (Charloux & Loreto, 2013, 
p.29). 


The coming chapter investigates the language, deities and religions of the 
ancient Arabs, and the importing and exporting of idols all over the ancient 
world. 





325 Such romanization is also evident in some Safiatic names in villages of the Hawran, for instance, “STE 10: le- 
titus ben ’an‘am di ‘al kbr 'By Titus son of An‘am of the lineage of Kbr”’, cited by Al-Jallad (2020, Nov.20). 
However, the background of this text is not known and it is left for assumption. It is possible that he was affiliated 
to the Roman army, as we would see in the subsection on Qurayish, where papyrus p.dura 98 have similar naming 
conventions of Arabs. 
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Chapter The 


Chapter Shree 


3. Sracing Old rtrabic Language 
f, reto- Semitic and Pf, -oto-MArabic 


Olmstead (1931) emphasized that Arab bedouins were the earliest speakers 
of a Semitic language; and if we wish to realize the fundamental qualities of such 
a linguistic set, we should “still listen to the Arab” (p.35). Correspondingly, Susa 
(1990) indicated that a number of experts assert that the language spoken by 
Arabian Beduines currently is the closest of all dialects to the original Proto- 
Arabic; since they remained secluded without mixing with other nations, 
particularly the speech of the Syrian desert beduine who roams in the north of 
Arabia, having conserved old conventions and habits. This was also consolidated 
by the opinion of Philby who supported that Arabic is the closest form to proto- 
Arabic, which experts consider the nearest to the original Proto-Semitic, from 
which all Semitic languages sprang. Susa asserted that also that the holy Qur’an 
helped to preserve the original classical Arabic language (pp. 127-128). 


Analogously, the German orientalist Ferner affirmed, in a newspaper 
interview, that Arabic is the most significant Semitic language; as it still retains 
many of the ancient linguistic phenomena, which were actually lost in other Semitic 
languages. Moreover, it is the closest to Proto-Semitic, as detected in the dual, the 
broken plural, verbal system, many morphological forms, etc. (Yusuf, 1998, n.d.). 
Similarly, Obeid (2009), in his study of the pronunciation of Arabic and Hebrew, 
inferred that “Arabic is closer to Proto-Semitic language with average 83.67%, and 
for Hebrew it is 43.36%. And both (Arabic and Hebrew) are incompatible with 
Proto-Semitic language with average 10.71%”. 


He added that he employed in his comparative study Old Hebrew rather than 
Modern Hebrew which changed considerably from Proto-Semitic. The data reveals 
that Hebrew was significantly altered, and it is not akin to the Proto-Semitic 
language. Moreover, it had missed 6 letters in its progress. On the other side, Arabic 
is immensely akin to Proto-Semitic, and it can form the base for the rest of Semitic 
languages. Accordingly, we can safely state that the greatest modificaions that took 
place in Semitic languages were phonetic alterations rather than semantic ones 
(p.256). Likewise, Frajzyngier (2018) advocated that “the consonantal systems of 
Old South Arabian and Modern Standard Arabic are considered to be the richest, 
potentially closest to the Proto-Semitic system”. He also underscored that “the 
vowel system of Proto-Semitic” is deemed as akin to that of Classical Arabic, 
involving “three short and three long vowels, i, u, a, and two diphthongs, ay and 
aw” (n.p.). 
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In sum, the statements cited in this section concord with DNA analyses and 
corroborate the fact that the inhabitants in the Peninsula were Arabs, and that the 
term ‘Semitic’, though it is not erroneous, should be revised into ‘ancient Arabic’, 
as would be further illuminated in this chapter. Thus, we can safely say that Arabic 
is the closest to the original proto-Semitic, which paves the way for the proposition 
of the researcher. However, this link would be subjected to further investigations 
and future studies. 


Classification of Sincient Strabic oe, Recent Prspectives 


Al-Jallad (2018b) indicated that the greatest obstacle to comprehending the 
linguistic miscellany of pre-Islamic Arabia has conventionally been the scarcity of 
sources. Specialists had merely the incomplete reports of medieval Muslim 
scholars to depend on. These scholars depicted Arabia as relatively “linguistically 
homogenous”, and that Arabic was used throughout its extended region, excluding 
the southwestern area, in which Himyaritic was yet predominant. Despite the fact 
that Arabic grammarians documented a substantial volume of dialectal variants in 
the Arabic spoken at their age, their explanations offered “little reason” to doubt 
that Arabic was not the common language of Arabia’s tribes from ancient times. 


Al-Jallad further underlined that, whereas ancient South Arabia has 
conserved “epigraphic languages” in immense inscriptions; the inscriptions of 
Central and North Arabia are regularly categorized “as graffiti”. Indeed, merely the 
texts inscribed at the oasis of Dadan in the Higaz seem to have been “commissioned 
by their nominal authors”. The inscriptions of Central and North Arabia diverge 
from South Arabia in additional vital manner. Ancient South Arabia made use of 
pervasively “a single script” to record diverse languages; unlike Central and North 
Arabia which reveal a striking diversity of alphabets, whose actual number is yet 
unidentified. Thus, their classifications are primarily dependant on scripts (pp.1, 
2): 


Al-Jallad (2018b) further demonstrated that specialists have commonly split 
the early languages of Central and North Arabia into two groups: Arabic and 
Ancient North Arabian. Arabic was chiefly delineated by the Quranic language 
and “the norms of Classical Arabic’. As for the linguistic group of Ancient North 
Arabian, it “hinged on a single isogloss — the definite article h-”. Other features 
were augmented later on by Macdonalds like 7t (= ’allatt) and “the consonantal 
realization of root medial and final w and y” (p.4). Macdonald (2010) proposed that 
the language that he termed “North Arabian (Macdonald 2009a HI: 29-30)” was 
formed of “two mutually comprehensible dialect bundles”, most outstandingly 
differentiated by the definite article “one, “Ancient North Arabian” (ANA) which 
used the definite article h(n)-, and the other, “Old Arabic’, which used al-”’. It is 
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obvious that this is not the single aspect that is distinctive of such sets; however, it 
is merely the most expedient for the function of categorization (pp.16-17). 


In the same vein, Macdonald (2004) highlighted that the old languages in the 
southwestern part of the Peninsula are identified as “Ancient (or Old) South 
Arabian”; whereas the languages in central and northern Arabia, and in the southern 
Syrian desert are categorized as North Arabian. North Arabian is split into two 
subcategories. The first of which is Arabic, which encompasses 


(i) Old Arabic (that is Arabic attested in pre-Islamic texts which 
have survived independently of the early Arab grammarians, 
thus the Namarah inscription but not the “Pre-Islamic poetry,” 
... (ii) Classical and Middle Arabic; and (iii) the vernacular 
dialects. The second subgroup is called Ancient North 
Arabian... 


Till lately, this demarcation was generally unidentified by linguists “working 
outside the field”, and Ancient North Arabian that was at times falsely titled “Proto- 
Arabic” was frequently regarded as a compilation of the ancient initial dialects of 
Arabic. Nevertheless, it is currently evident that Ancient North Arabian denotes a 
linguistic line which, though intimately correlated to Arabic, was discrete from it, 
as discussed in Macdonald (2000) (Macdonald, 2004, p.488). Macdonald (2010) 
further clarified, regarding the term “Old Arabic’>”°, that he is utlilizing it in 
parallel to “Old English, Old French, Old Aramaic, etc.” to allude to the set of 
dialects which are regarded as the precursors of the diverse forms of “the mediaeval 
and modern languages, in this case the spoken and written Arabic of the Islamic 
period” (Footnote 29, p.17). 


326 The author uses this term in the same sense of Macdonald, but she calls it the Ismailite version vs. the 
Jurhumite version or proto-Arabic. However, it should be noted that this is quite a simplistic rendering of a much 
complex, and yet, understudied language. 
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(Classification of Arabic, Al-Jallad, 2008b, p.3) 


Macdonald (2004) further clarified that Arabic, and consequently, the North 
Arabian set all together, have conventionally been categorized, in conjunction with 
“the Ancient South Arabian, Modern South Arabian and Ethiopic languages, as 
South West Semitic”. Nevertheless, a short time ago, it has been rather assembled 
with Canaanite and Aramaic, under the heading “Central Semitic”, which is 
definitely more proper for Ancient North Arabian. Old Arabic appears to have 
coincided with Ancient North Arabian all over north and central Arabia; yet, 
contrary to Ancient North Arabian, it persisted as a simply “spoken language”’. 


He added that the “earliest Old Arabic inscriptions” in what may be 
considered as the Arabic script; which is actually the final progress of the 
Nabataean Aramaic alphabet, go back to the early sixth century CE. Prior to that 
era, Old Arabic was recorded simply in limited incidents and, subsequently, 
essentially, “in a “borrowed” script (Ancient South Arabian, Dadanitic, Nabataean, 
or Greek)”. Currently, seven of these records in Old Arabic have been recognized, 
and in several others, Old Arabic characteristics appear in texts which are 
“otherwise in Sabaic (an Ancient South Arabian language), Dadanitic, Safaitic, 
Nabataean, and possibly East Arabian Aramaic” (Macdonald, 2004, pp.488, 489, 
490). 


Along the same line, Al-Jallad (2018a) indicated that the taxonomy of Arabic 
has captured a focal stance in the works of Semiticists in order to comprehend the 
development of the Semitic language group. Former specialists considered Arabic 
as more intimately linked to the languages located in “the southern half of the 
Arabian Peninsula and Semitic languages of Ethiopia’, as stated by Huehnergard 
and Rubin. These languages in combination constituted a sub-class termed “South 
Semitic”. Along with a recognized geographic propinquity, three attributes shared 
by “Classical Arabic and the modern dialects, the Ancient South Arabian languages 
of pre-Islamic Yemen, the Modern (non-Arabic) South Arabian languages, and 
Ethio-Semitic” were considered as proofs for a mutual “South Semitic” origin”. 


These features are the broken plurals as in “CA, singular kalbun ‘dog’, plural 
kilabun or singular Pilahun ‘god’, plural ?alihatun”. The second is “the realization 
of Proto-Semitic *p as [f]: compare CAr fataha with Hebrew pdatah, Aramaic ptah, 
and Old Akkadian pata um”. The third is “a verbal derivation” created by the 
addition of “‘a long vowel between the first and second root consonant, the so-called 
L-stem (form HI in Classical Arabic grammar), fafala”. Nonetheless, With the 
development in the approaches to language categorization in the 20" century, the 
sub-class of the Semitic languages was progressively modified. Hence, composite 
variations in morphology were less probably “borrowed or arise[d] as the result of 
coincidence”’. Therefore, these characteristics could more precisely imply a mutual 
origin; thus, the three features were inherited from the mother language. 
Consequently, because the other languages of the South Semitic group did not have 
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such morphological improvements, the whole subset disintegrated (Al-Jallad, 
2018a, pp.316, 317). 


In his essay on Ancient North Arabian, Al-Jallad (2018b) concluded that 


1) Ancient North Arabian is not a definite linguistic line; excepting Arabic. 


2) Arabic cannot be described by a sole specific isogloss, or the form of the definite 
article. A more vigorous linguistic classification comprises Safaitic, Hismaic, and 
certain inscriptions in the Dadanitic script, at any rate, into the set of languages we 
should consider as Arabic. 


3) Ancient Arabia encompasses a linguistic “continuum of Central Semitic 
Languages”, extending from the region of southern Levant to that in northern 
Yemen, probably embracing Sabaic. 


He also underscored that the Non-Sabaic Ancient South Arabian languages and the 
Modern South Arabian languages could display “‘a more archaic stratum, pre-dating 
the southern expansion of Central Semitic”. However, the case for the languages 
demonstrated in Thamudic require more data; yet, it may be assumed, relying on 
“their impenetrable language, that they too reflect a pre-Central Semitic stratum”. 
He further indicated that, from a geographic viewpoint, the isoglosses characteristic 
of Arabic is assembled “at the northern end of this continuum, in the north-western 
Higaz and southern Levant”. 


He also averred that this may be partially because of the finer registeration 
of the languages in this region, inscriptions from North Central Arabia, South 
Arabia, and East Arabia all reveal languages that are substantially distinctive form 
Arabic, and do not share numerous Proto-Arabic novelties. Accordingly, it would 
appear that the language which can be recognized as Arabic arose at some point in 
the second millennium in this area and afterwards ultimately dispersed throughout 
Arabia, substituting “its sister languages on this continuum’’, the causes being still 
vague. An initial categorization of the languages of pre-Islamic North and Central 
Arabia could be represented in the coming figure, with the exclusion of Thamudic 
B due to the scarcity of information. He clarified that the languages in “the dotted 
circle were argued to be on a continuum between Sabaic, Dadanitic, and Arabic”. 
The question marks on Thamudic C and D show that their linguistic characteristics 
preclude a more scrupulous cataloguing (Al-Jallad, 2018b, pp.34, 35). 
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— (Al-Jallad, 2018b, p.35) 

In addition, Al-Jallad (2018b) elucidated that a linguistic description of the 
languages of Arabia as well permits us to re-evaluate a prevalent inquiry in the 
compilation, i.e., “why did Arabic not appear in the epigraphic record until so late’’? 
He attributed that this “impression” is partly due to the extremely restricted 
delineation of Arabic as Classical Arabic. The “isoglosses” linked with Arabic do 
actually emerge in the inscriptional documentation, and from this stand point, 
Arabic is extensively demonstrated in the pre-Islamic era, “across many scripts”. 
In spite of the great number of inscriptions from all over Arabia, Classical Arabic 
per se has not still been verified. No inscription shows an entirely operative method 
of nunation, for instance, and still if Classical Arabic shapes like ?Pallati are 
detected, they coexist with features that are somewhat discrete from “the literary 
register of the Islamic period” (pp. 35, 36). 


Furthermore, Al-Jallad (2018d) asserted that the regions in the neighborhood 
of Makkah were not exhaustively surveyed. Some of the inscriptions uncovered 
from the Makkan region reveal that they are written in “Ancient North Arabian 
alphabet”; yet in undetermined language, and their signification is enigmatic (n.d.). 
Therefore, this point cannot be fully addressed at this point in time; since the 
ancient linguistic context in the Makkan region is still vague. However, different 
older views are also represented in the following sections. 


f, -oto-Erabic, Stramacan, Stramatc, N ahatavan, and Tbobrew 


The term “Isreal” designates Jacob, grandson of Ibrahim and his offspring. 
Their language was the mother language of the son of Arabia before migrating to 
the fertile crescent, where it bifurcated into the dialects of Cannanite; Aramaic, 
Amorite, etc. Thus, the language of the Aramaean tribes of Ibrahim was the same 
language spoken by the Cannanites, the Amorites, Aramaic, etc., which is very akin 
to the mother language. Jacob most probably spoke the same Aramaean language, 
like his grandfather Ibrahim, so did all the sons of Jacob-Israel. As for Hebrew, it 
is a late form of “the Aramaic of Torah”, whose origin is proto-Arabic, just like the 
other dialects which sprang of the mother language (Susa, 1990, pp. S, th) 
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Similarly, according to Hommel (1897), the Israelites at the era of Abraham 
till that of Joshua communicated in a dialect of Arabic; yet, following the 
subjugation of the province to the west of Jordan, they used the Canaanite language. 
He elucidated that the language of the Aramaeans at the time of David started to 
deviate progressively from the Arabic mother language. In the time of 
Tiglathpileser III., 8 century BCE, “Aramaic contended for the upper-hand with 
the Canaanitish language”. He also emphasized “the Arabic character of the earliest 
Hebrew”, as seen in “early personal names”. 


Hommel further expounded that, regarding the initial history of the 
Aramaean language, it was unquestionably, in Jacob's period, simply “a dialect of 
Arabic”. As for Aramaic, it didn’t appear untill a far later era. He elucidated that 
the Biblical Aramaic, at times mistakenly termed Chaldaean and Syrian, or to be 
more exact, “the language of the Christians of Mesopotamia”, actually fit into the 
Persian and Christian epochs. In addition, still these “idioms are much more nearly 
related to the Arabic, in their grammar and vocabular than they are to the 
Canaanitish (Phoenician and Hebrew)”. The first Aramaeans cited in inscriptions 
were undeniably a nomadic nation, and their personal names exhibit features 
precisely analogous to those in “Arabian nomenclature” (Hommel, 1897, pp. x, 
202-203, 212). 


Hommel (1897) additionally suggested that it is highly likely that these 
Babylonian Aramaeans of the Elamite border were the offspring of the Arabs who 
established the Khammurabi dynasty or at least progenies of their close relatives. 
He added that Abraham's community in the vicinity of Ur must have been Arabs 
and used Arabic, as attested from the comparison of the Aramaeans’ names and 
those of Khammurahi era, altered, relatively, by subsequent variations in 
articulation, e.g., Yatu'a which is equal to the Arabic Yathu'u, Kibri to Yakbar-ilu, 
and Nabatu with Nabti etc. 


Hommel also presumed that both the Moabites and Hebrews, at the era 
preceding their embracing of the Canaanite language, even talked a genuine Arabic 
dialect. Hence, they must have initially utilized the Minaean script instead of the 
alleged Phoenician or Canaanitish; because this astonishing reality can never be 
reasonably elucidated. The epoch under consideration was, regarding Hebrew, and 
perhaps the Moabites too, the time gap between Abraham and Joshua. This aids in 
explaining the different shapes of the appellation of ‘Abraham’, which was firstly 
‘Abram’, even though “the spelling Abrahm (pronounced Abram)” was also 
present. 


Later on, once this spelling, “which when applied to the internal elements of 
words has no parallel outside the Minaean inscriptions”, wasn’t comprehended any 
more, the term was altered into its existing shape, i.e., Ab-raham, a word which is 
undeniably hard to clarify by any determined rule of Semitic noun-formation, and 
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the paragraph in Gen. xvii. 5 appears “‘an interpolation intended to account for the 
alteration”. This ‘fact’ is of the highest significance to the investigation of the 
source of the initial Hebrew literature; because it allows us to accept with certainty 
that a particular, and not minor, section of the tradition on which Genesis is founded 
had by this time been “reduced to writing in the time of Moses”. After the Israelites 
had perpetual control of the area west of Jordan, they embraced the Canaanite 
language and script. Thus, they had to paraphrase, translate and revise sacred texts, 
which had multiplied throughout the period of Moses, due to the supplement “of 
the law and of the account of its origin” (Hommel, 1897, pp.207, 211, 274, 275, 
276). 


Furthermore, Hommel (1897) clarified that the personal names allocated to 
the period of Moses by the Priestly Code, and more specifically the inventories of 
names in the Book of Numbers, have exactly the equivalent characteristics as the 
Arabic personal names of the second millennium BCE. Luckily, “the Arabic 
personal names of the Khammurabi Dynasty, and the Canaanite names of the Tel 
el-Amarna period” provide two fixed sources of resemblance through which we 
may assess the older Hebrew personal names. They allow us to split these previous 
ones into two key sets. One set encompasses the invariable nearly solely Arabic 
names of the Mosaic era; whereas the second, the names of the period of the Judges 
with their keen mixing of Canaanite components (Hommel, 1897, pp. 296, 297). 


Likewise, Wilfinson (1929) underscored that the language of the Sons of 
Israel was not initially called Hebrew in the Old Testament. Rather, it was 
originally known as Jewish language ‘7 or at times the language of Canaan 
i27 then it was later called Hebrew or the sacred language in Mishna, Talmud, 
and the books of Josephus and Ibn Sierra, after the Babylonian exile. However, he 
pointed out that Canaanite and Hebrew are only similar, thence, we can’t deem 
Aramaic or Hebrew as descendant of Canaanite, since Jews and others came 
originally from Arabia with their own tongues. Nonetheless, the similarity between 
both Canaanite and Hebrew is ascribed to their common source. This is also true 
for Hebrews and Arabs, who have many resemblances not only in their languages, 
but also in their ancient tribal traditions, and desert customs and literature. 
Moreover, Wilfinson affirmed that the closest example of Hebrew’s resemblance 
to Arabic is in the Biblical book of Job, which reveals such similarity in its lexical 
items (pp.78-80, 91). 


To evaluate the time of the biblical story of Job, Gertoux (2015b) specified 
that “the Book of Job is the only one written in Old Hebrew among all the biblical 
scrolls found at Qumran, beside the books of Moses”. He estimated that the book 
of Job was possibly recorded concurrently with the book of Genesis; because the 
two books allude to “the same Edomite genealogies, the same archaic unit: the 
gesitah (Job 42:11, Gn 33:19) and the same place (Bozrah) from where the 
information was collected”. Even though Moses may have learned about the 
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calamities of Job when he resided in Midian (Ex 3:1), he must have composed his 
book of Job soon following Job’s death; since several immaterial particulars like, 
for instance, “the number of heads of cattle” were even acknowledged. Gertoux 
further presumed that Job died a short while (c. 1500 BCE?) prior to the story of 
Moses (1493 BCE). Thus, he figured that “Job's life should be around 1710-1500” 
BCE, and he lived for 248 years. However, he noted that “Job spoke Old 
Canaanite, like Moses, but strongly influenced by Arabic (Job 42:14)” (pp.3,9, 6, 
25). 


He additionally demonstrated that this could be clearly seen in the tongue of 
Job which was apparently Old Canaanite, the language used in this area at that 
epoch, though “heavily influenced by Arabic” which is evident in the 
nomenclatures of his daughters that are of Arabic source, like “Jemimah (Job 
42:14) "dove" in Arabic rather than Jonah "dove" in Hebrew (he also used 26 times 
the Arabic form Eloah "God", which became Allah, instead of the Hebrew El)” 
(Gertoux, 2015b, p.6). He also illustrated that in accordance with the Talmud, 
Moses composed the Book of (Baba Bathra 15a), and this data is possibly correct 
for the ensuing causes. The author of the Book of Job was close to him; for he could 
provide the appellations of his three daughters (Job 42:12-14), in addition to the 
precise calculation of his livestock and flocks. Thus, it can be presumed that he 
must have encountered him following “his trial around 1640 BCE” (Gertoux, 
2015b, p.127). 


In a similar vein, Mcdonald (2009) studied the possibility of Nabataeans 
being called as such due to common culture/language, known as ‘Arabic’. He 
highlighted that Jerome’s acknowledgement or even his informers that such 
dialects were correlated to the language which influenced the Hebrew of the 
Book of Job displayed substantial linguistic eloquence. The linguistic impact of 
what we recognize as “Arabic” on the language spoken by Job, is commonly 
accepted nowadays, and thus, indicates that “the dialects heard by Jerome (and/or 
his sources) were indeed Old Arabic”. Hence, he proposed that, judging from the 
slight number of proofs of the correlation of “the vestiges of Old Arabic with 
peoples called «Arabs»”, it is logical to conclude that “Old Arabic was the 
common language in the complex of linguistic and cultural factors which I 
think made up the Arab ethnic identity”. He finally admitted that we currently have 
ample proofs to propose that the Arabic language performed a key cultural part in 
the Nabataean community. 


Moreover, he indicated that the constant use of Arabic terms as equivalents 
of Aramaic legal specialized terms in the Nahal Hever papyri, in addition to 
the En‘Avdat inscription, have furthered the possiblility of Nabataeans’ use of 
Arabic in Transjordan, on a totally fresh and more plausible grounds. Henceforth, 
he is now of the opinion that “the nomadic Saraceni” who met Jerome, in addition 
to a great deal of the residents of the Province of Arabia, may have conversed 
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plainly with the same language, or “Arabic”. Nevertheless, Mcdonald declared that 
this notion still has to be validated by many proofs in varied cases (pp.309-10). 
Hence, we should attempt to find a possible date for Old Arabic in relation to both 
the biblical account of Job, and Arabic chronicles. 


Mazuz (2015) referred to an incident that serves the ongoing discussion. The 
sages R. Hiyya, R. Shim‘on bar Halafta, R. Shim‘on, and Rabbah journeyed to 
Hagra of Arabia to remember the sense of words that “they had forgotten from 
the Targum (Genesis Rabbah 79:7)”. Mazuz revealed that even though a great deal 
of Genesis Rabbah is in Aramaic, “they seem to have come to learn the meaning of 
words in Hebrew”. The source also depicts other incidents, where the sages 
acquired the meanings of additional words by attending to dialogues in that 
location. Therefore, Mazuz reasoned that such sages regarded the residents of 
Hagra of Arabia “(some of whom were probably Jewish)” as having conserved the 
genuine sense of Biblical words, at the era when “sages in the Land of Israel” 
strived to comprehend “Biblical texts in their original language”. Thus, he noted 
that once a Jewish source avows that “in Arabia they refer to such-and-such as so- 
and-so,” it is remarkably possible that it does allude to the H1j4z, in which Jews, 
knowlegeable of Hebrew resided**’. He averred that such an awareness is of 
considerable consequence for this argument (pp.155-56). 


Furthermore, Mazuz (2015) cited a text concerning Hagra in Num. Rabbah 
13:2, and he provided several remarks on it. In addition to Hegra being out of the 
boundaries of the Land of Israel, the Midrash text addresses the end of “the exile 
and the ingathering of Israel from the Diaspora”. It portrays Yemen as the furthest 
southern location of the exile, and after that alludes to Hegra and afterwards the 
entirety of the south, suggesting that Hegra cannot be “anywhere close to the border 
of the Land of Israel’’. Consequently, it must be situated between Yemen and the 
regions lying south of the Land of Israel, roughly correspondent to al-Hijr. 
Moreover, he claimed that this implies “that in the eyes of the Midrash there was a 
Jewish settlement in Hegra” (p.158). 


Finally, Mazuz (2015) asserted that the notion of Arabia in Rabbinic 
resources incorporates the Hijaz. However, his treatment of the subject 
concentrated on citations to al-Hijr and Tayma’ in “the Mishna, the Talmuds, and 
the Midrashim” (p.161). To further demonstrate this discussion, Hoyland (2011) 
stated that it cannot be suspected that sometimes the southmost “reaches of 
Nabataea/Roman Arabia are intended” in such contexts. For instance, “in the third 
century CE the Galilean rabbis Hiyya the Great and Simeon ben Halafta” deemed 
it quite rewarding to go to “"Hegra of Arabia" (Mada' in Salih) in order to "learn 
again" the meaning of some Aramaic words that they had forgotten” (p.92). 
However, this may also entail that they communicated with Arabs on certain 


327 The existence of Jews in Makkah and Madinah is attested in the biography of prophet Mohamed #8. 
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language issues, as Job and his conversing with Arabs. This is a very known trend, 
known in Arabic culture, where they used to consult Beduines for the meaning or 
usage of words. 


Hoyland (2011) further wondered that there are Arabic inscriptions in 
Hebrew writing, which entail that Arabic substituted Nabataean Aramaic in 
northwest Arabia, and he pondered when this occurred. He added that there is a 
general agreement that they are pre-Islamic. Hence, such inscriptions are extremely 
important as they would predate the currently oldest Judaeo-Arabic sources by, as 
a minimum, a few centuries. However, he claimed that the available proofs verify 
that “(Old) Arabic was beginning to be written down from the second century CE 
onwards”, as attested in the inscriptions of “‘Ayn Abada (c. second century CE), 
Hegra (267 CE), Nemara (328 AD), Jabal Says (528 CE) and Harran (568 CE)”, 
which are altogether situated in the zone of the past Nabataean kingdom. 
Furthermore, a substantial amount of “late Nabataean graffiti (c. third to fifth 
century CE)” has been uncovered in northwestern Arabia lately that appear to 
display traits of the subsequent Arabic script and to include some Arabic terms 
(p.112). Therefore, the evidence presented above testify to further antiquity for 
Arabic language; yet the recording of this language is still mysterious. 


This leads us to conclude that the three peoples -the Canaanites, Amorites, 
and Aramites- are one people, Semite Arabs, and their language is the proto- 
Semitic language which is believed to be the nearest to that of Arabic Bedouins 
today. From it branched the dialects of these different nations, without losing 
connection. These languages were known as northwestern Semitic to distinguish 
them from Akkadian, and its branches: Assyrian and Babylonian and also from the 
south Arabian languages (Susa, 1990, p. 67). In sum, this section has shown that a 
number of scholars affirm that Arabic is the mother language of the ancient 
languages of Arabia. However, we still need more textual and archaeological 
proofs to uncover many aspects of its processes. 


f, oto- Strahic™® and. Sthkhadian Language 


Luckenbill (1923) cited the opinions of some Assyrialogists who supported 
that Akkadians are west Semitic people. However, he stated that the language of 
the Akkadian texts displays “no western affinities”. He added that Akkad emerged 
in history ca. 2900 BCE, and that, earlier, the Akkadians, designated by another 
appellation, may have been arrayed into a kingdom somewhere else. Some 
maintained this place to be Amurru, which he doubted, based on linguistic 
evidence. He clarified that personal names reveal that, in an era of some centuries 


328 Though controversial, the author had to use this term, simply for reference to an intial form of the language. 
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later than 2500 BCE, the languages of Amurru and Akkad were quite distinct just 
like they were afterwards. Hence, he affirmed that Akkadian was “"Eastern" in its 
grammar from ca. 2900 B.C., on”, and he proposed a connection between the 
Akkadians and the early Semites of the Nile valley (pp.4-5, 8, 10). 


Likewise, Hasselbach-Andee (2019) observed that Akkadian is East Semitic 
(Abstract). Clanak (2001) expounded that Akkadian, Babylonian and Assyrian 
were termed Eastern Semitic to distinguish them from northwestern Semitic 
(Semitic in Syria). Akkadian is “the oldest attested Semitic language”, and 
Akkadian cuneiform texts were in Mesopotamia between ca. 3000 BCE and 100 
CE, but they endured till the 2"? -3™ century CE (n.d.). Akkadian became the 
official language of Iraq and its occupied territories, and it remained the common 
discourse in Old Babylonian, Assyrian, and Neo-Babylonian eras, till the end of 
the 7 century BCE, then it was replaced by Aramaic. The Akkadian language 
adopted the cunieform normally used in Iraq and borrowed several expressions of 
Sumerian after mixing with the Sumerian people (Susa, 1990, p. 71). 


Luckenbill (1923) illuminated that there are resemblances between the 
Akkadian dialects and South Arabian ones; yet, they have frequently been 
overlooked. He referred to Langdon in this respect (p.11). Langdon (1921) threw 
light on the Semites’ ancient existence in Mesopotamia. He elucidated that, in 
antiquity, they were in northern Babylon, and had perpetual residence in these 
lands; the Sumerians were in the south. Later, the Semites seized ancient Sumerian 
towns. He further underscored that the Semites, who voyaged into Mesopotamia to 
be the Akkadians of the northern kingdom, emanated from southern Arabia. They 
were strongly connected to what is termed Himyaritic-Sabaean civilization of the 
Red Sea littoral. 


Langdon enlisted certain linguistic elements that corroborate the 
correspondence between Akkadian and south Arabian languages as follows: 


[t]his is evident both from the similarity of the verbal conjugation and 
from the vocabularies. Only Accadian and Sabaean possess the 
Semitic verbs dandnu, "be strong," na'adu, "revere," and Saku, "be 
high." Ethiopic, a direct descendant of this South Arabic group, 
usually agrees with Accadian in grammar and vocabulary over against 
all the other Semitic languages. 


Hence, he supported that they belong to the South Arabian group (pp.133, 135). 
Luckenbill (1923) considered Langdon correct in emphasizing the South Arabian 
association with the Akkadian. Though there aren’t enough examples to take a 
broad view of the correlations between the Akkadian and the early South Arabic 
languages; the available proofs validate such links (pp.11-12, 13). 
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Regarding the similarity between Akkadian and Arabic, Al-Jaburiy (2009), 
professor of Semitic languages, conglomerated and classified an Akkadian Arabic 
Lexicon. In the introduction, he underlined that 1700 Akkadian words are still used 
in Arabic, and that Akkadian is the closest Semitic language to Arabic. However, 
he affirmed that many of these words were not easily detected as the cuniform that 
represents them doesn’t encompass many of the gutteral letters shared between 
Arabic and Akkadian like /‘/ and /H/ (p.11). Likewise, Lipinski (1997) indicated 
that East Semitic Old Akkadian, (ca. from 2400 to 2000 BCE), employed 
“logograms or word signs”, but was recorded largely in “syllabograms that also 
indicated vowels”. Nevertheless, this script was in numerous aspects “imperfect, 
owing to its Sumerian or Pre-Sumerian and thus non-Semitic origin” (p.53)°”’. 


Furthermore, Lipinski (1997) in his handling of Classical Arabic observed 
that it has 


thirty different patterns of broken plurals ... with short or long vowels, 
with diphthongs, some of them with geminated second radical (e.g. 
katib, "scribe", plur. kuttab), others extended either by the prefix ‘a- 
(e.g. mar ad, "illness", plur. 'amrdad) or by the suffix -dan (e.g. gazal, 
"gazelle", plur. giz/an). Some of these patterns go probably back to 
the third millennium B.C., since they seem to appear in 
Palaeosyrian. (p.247) 


He explicated Palaeosyrian as a collection of dialects pertaining to the Semitic 
languages, present in the third millennium BCE, that were linked to Old Akkadian 
and to some extent to Amorite. He termed them “Palaeosyrian” to refer to the 


dialects that are verified by texts from Syria, though the language displays “a 
certain mixture” (p.47). This further attests to the antiquity of Arabic. 


Abullhab (2013) conducted a study on Akkadian and classical Arabic, 
exploiting five key historical etymological Arabic lexicons in addition to quite a 
few Akkadian dictionaries. He maintained that that the Akkadian language was 
considerably Arabic, and that the Epic of Gilgamesh utilized Classical Arabic. He 
clarified that the Sumerian Cuneiform symbols were not adequate enough to 
represent the several supplementary sounds of the Akkadian Arabic language. 
Using equal Cuneiform symbols for various sounds had obviously altered the 
language of the Akkadians in writing, posing key problems for scholars examining 
it after thousands of years. Though Akkadian language is more ancient than the 
known Classical Arabic form; yet, Classical Arabic had earlier forms. Thus, he 
regarded the Akkadian language, as obvious in its inscriptions “old Arabic or proto- 
Arabic”. 





329 See more on Assyrian in a coming chapter. 
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Supported by the previous studies of former Islamic Arab scholars, Abullhab 
further alleged that, he is convinced that the Akkadian people are truly the initial 
Nabataean Arabs who relocated principally from the Eastern and South Eastern 
Arabian areas, transmitting with them an older proto-Arabic language, which has 
progressed through the passage of time, together with the Arabic language of their 
forefathers. He inferred from his comparative reading of the Epic of Gilgamish that 
the proofs that the Arabic language was the language spoken by the Akkadians is 
largely obvious, as corroborated by historical Arabic lexicons. This is also 
chronicled by Islamic Arab scholars who labeled the main stream inhabitants of the 
Fertile Crescent as Nabataean Arabs who left the Arabian Peninsula to Iraq 
(Abulhab, 2013, pp.16, 27,140, 142, 144, 146, 154). 


Being the oldest known form of Semitic languages may link Akkadian with 
Arabic, or Al-‘ Arabtyyah Al-Mubayyanah, the language of Prophet Isma‘il and his 
offspring, for Prophet Mohamed * said that Arabic in its new form was born at the 
hands of Isma‘il. However, it should be observed that there are two possibilities for 
the antiquity of Akkadian, one of the Akkadians’ beginnings as predating Prophet 
Ibrahim; the second of being Isma‘il’s Nabataean offspring or at least his or their 
contemporaries. Unfortunately, the discrepancy in the dates of the Akkadian state, 
as observed in this section, hinders such calculations. As we notice, recent dates 
allocate them to about 2400 BCE, while older estimations give 2900 or 3000 BCE. 
Nonetheless, an approximation may be provided throughout the coming pages. 


Sthkkadtan, Old. Egyptian, and Isma‘ifite Strabic 


Luckenbill (1923) indicated that there was an invasion of the Nile Valley by 
a body of Semites in prehistoric times. It is an assumption called for by the grammer 
of the Egyptian language. Furthermore, archaeological evidence pointing in the 
same direction had already been revealed (pp.7-8). The Semite reached Babylonia 
at “very early” era, definitely prior to 5000 BCE, and occupied Egypt, possibly via 
Wadi Hammamat, rather subsequently. However, even though the Semite managed 
to utterly change Egyptian into “a semi-Semitic language”’, he failed to do the same 
in Sumer (Langdon, 1921, p.135). 


Several writers presented valuable inputs that are of relevance to this 
discussion. Bard (2007) declared that linguists categorized ancient Egyptian under 
Indo-European family, which comprises English and a number of European and 
Asian languages. Ancient Egyptian is one of the Afro-Asiatic language family or 
“Hamito-Semitic” languages, and it is identified only from conserved written 
documents. Semitic languages are the most broadly communicated division of 
Afro-Asiatic languages, and they embrace ancient languages like the East Semitic 
Akkadian language, spoken and written in ancient Mesopotamia (p.25). In a like 
manner, Haase (n.d.) pointed out that the Akkadian language was primarily 
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corroborated 3000 BCE; whereas Egyptian initiated at approximately 3600 BCE. 
A number of scholars consider Egyptian as an Afro-Asiatic language under Semitic 
languages; others deem Egyptian as a division of the Afro-Asiatic languages, in 
addition to the categorization of “Hamito-Semitic language’ (p.2). 


Nevertheless, Lipinski (1997) advocated that solely Egyptian and certain 
Semitic languages have accounts from quite ancient epochs; yet, these two 
divisions were quite discrete (p.25). Likewise, Satzinger (2002) explicated that 
Egyptian and Semitic are correlated languages, with astonishing similarities and 
troubling distinctions. He also stated that “their high age of attestation brings the 
two Afroasiatic branches closer together”. However, they are divided by an early 
history of some thousand years, and it was merely a relatively brief time period, 
starting with the fourth millennium, that gathered them in an actual interaction 
(p.249). 


Luckenbill (1923) clarified that the Semites who occupied Egypt in 
prehistoric eras had their imprints on the grammar of the Egyptian language. He 
added that the nation who carried the would-be Akkadian language into Babylonia 
was obviously part of “the family” whose offspring occupied the Nile Valley in 
primeval eras. Therefore, he is of the opinion that the Semites exercised that 
influence initially on Egyptian. Nevertheless, Luckenbill modified the chronology 
as follows. He stated that, considering the verity that the ancient Egyptian language 
has Semitic constructs which appear to be earlier than those of the oldest Akkadian 
texts which are currently accessible, it seems that the conquest of Egypt should be 
assigned an older date than that of Babylonia. 


Luckenbill (1923) also presented selected resemblances between old 
Egyptian pronouns and Akkadian like “the third person, singular and plural, 
pronouns in Akkadian are Su, $i, and Sunu, in Egyptian sw, $i, and sn’’. Furthermore, 
the documents of the Agade Dynasty reveal that “the Akkadian pronoun was su, si, 
sunu, and sin, rather than Su, $i, Sunu, and Sina” and that the variation from the s to 
the § was occuring at that point of time. Put another way, these shapes are “even 
closer to those of the early Egyptian than we had thought”. Similarly, the old 
Egyptian causative is produced by adding prefix s to the root. Moreover, 


[hJere also the old Akkadian has forms like ustizi for uSézi, usazakuni 
for uSazakuni, and many others. Again the case endings, of the 
masculine and feminine, singular and plural, wherever we can control 
them in the unvocalized Egyptian, seem to be the same as those of 
the Akkadian, with the exception that there is no mimmation. But it 
is in the case of the striking similarity of the Akkadian Permansive 
and the Egyptian Pseudoparticiple that we have our surest proof of 
the close relationship of these two languages. Without exception, all 
the forms of the Permansive and the Pseudo-participle seem to have 
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been identical. So in meaning and syntax these forms of the verb are 
one. 


Therefore, Luckenbill (1923) considered Akkadian and Old Egyptian quite similar, 
and that the Semites fairly impacted Egyptian to be partly Semitic (pp.8, 12- 13). 


Concerning Arabic, Kitchen, Ehret, Assefa, and Mulligan (2009) 
emphasized that there is no agreement on assigning Arabic to the Central or South 
Semitic group. This renders Arabic's genealogical position concurrently 
indeterminate and remarkable, because Central and South Semitic are 
“geographically and genealogically” discrete units (n.p.). Moreover, Yaacob 
(2014) illuminated that some linguists contend that Arabic had adopted its 
“classical form not shortly before the seventh century C.E.”; but fundamentally 
throughout early epochs, and in essence must be deemed “the main stem from 
which all other Semitic languages evolved later on”. There are linguistic 
indications that would suggest that “Arabic was the mother of all ancient Semitic 
languages...” (p.282). He further explained that “[r]ecent heliographic manuscript” 
researches have likewise added to the argument by perceiving obvious 
resemblances between ancient Egyptian and Arabic syntax. He, thus, asserted that 
Arabic subsisted in its essential shape and structure in early epochs (pp.287, 288). 


Additionally, El-Sayed (2005), in his MA thesis, concluded that there are 
many similarities between the Ancient Egyptian verbal characteristics and Arabic 
ones (Abstract)**°. Likewise, El-Aguizy and Haykal (1996) examined some shared 
features between “Formal (Earlier) Egyptian and Arabic (i.e. Classical Arabic)”. A 
selection of these is presented as follows: 


1. A preference for an inflectional syntax. 


2. Words are written with consonants only, the vocalic system being 
represented by three vowels: /‘ iV w/ corresponding to /a/ i /u/ and to 
Arabic fatha, damma, kasra; 


3. A consonantal system displaying a series of emphatics. 


4. The lexical roots of the words are usually formed of two or three 
consonants which are capable of being inflected to form derived nouns 
or verbs: 


ss = scribe, letter, to write (Arabic: G58 Gils AS) 


330 The discussion on Arabic as the mother of all Semitic languages is not further elaborated in this work. Though 
the author deems this as correct proposition, she believes that this issue needs extensive research, and textual 
evidence. 
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ad = to agress, -dw = agressor 
Pr = to provide, ‘prw = equipment 


5. The use of a nominal feminine suffix -at / “t’’, to form feminine 
’ 
nouns or adjectives: sn = brother, sn.t = sister. 


6. An adjectival suffix -i (called nisba in Arabic) to express "relation 
to": rs= south, rsy= southern (Arabic: masr= Egypt, masri = 
Egyptian). 


7. An opposition between prefixal conjugation and_ suffixal 
conjugation in the verbal system. 


8. The most important feature is the sentence structure which can be 
verbal or non-verbal. The verbal sentence follows the usual VSO 
pattern (verb + subject + object). Non verbal sentences vary according 
to the type of predicate and usually follow the subject + predicate 
pattern. (n.p.) 


Likewise, Khasham (2007) advocated that the sembelance between the two 
languages is close to full equivalence in a number of issues like nouns; number, 
plural markers, the dual, the genitive case; the vocative, pronouns, demonstratives, 
articles, relative pronouns; adjectives, verbs, prepositions, question particles in 
addition to composition of sentences, derivation; apposition, inversion, gemination, 
Nesba, among other similarities (pp.13; 1998, pp. 583-644). However, such points 
still require further studies, and textual evidence, nonetheless, the Semites 
migration to Egypt might be a crucial clue to reveal their impact on the language. 
We can merely affirm the correspondence between the two languages, while 
highlighting the fact that a group of Egyptians were originally from Punt*"', 
predominantly Arabia in this work. 


In addition, Isma‘ilite Arabic must have been influenced by Egyptian. To 
reiterate, according to the Arabic sources mentioned above, and, specifically, the 
Hadiths of Prophet Mohamed, the Arabic of Isma‘il was the new form of Arabic. 
In Hadiths, narrated by Ibn ‘Abbaas (SaHiH), “Prophet Isma‘il learned Arabic from 
Jurhum”, and by Ali (Hadith Hasan): “The first to speak Al-‘Arabiyyah AI- 
Mubayyanah clearly was Isma‘il”. Al-Munajjid (2012) explained that prophet 
Isma‘il learned Arabic from Jurhum, then he produced FuSHa or classical Arabic 
(n.p.). Moreover, when prophet Ibrahim visited his son Isma‘il after his marriage, 
he conversed with the tribe of Jurhum, and admired their language and eloquence, 
as he saw them genuine Arabs (AI’ Azraqiy, 2003, Vol.I, p.147). Thus, the original 


331 See the chapter on Punt. 
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Arabic of the Jurhumites was modified by Isma‘il, under certain sociological and 
linguistic factors. 


Unfortunately, the Isma‘ilite Arabic version and what contributed to creating 
the then dialect in the first place wasn’t examined meticulously by scholars. Hagar, 
Isma‘il’s mother, was an Egyptian who spoke definitely Ancient Egyptian. Prophet 
Ibrahim was most probably an Akkadian or Aramaean; hence, quite possibly, he 
spoke an Arabic dialect, as stated by a number of scholars. But this dialect deviated 
from the more respectable one of Jurhum; hence, prophet Ibrahim, (Pbuh) valued 
it more. As for Hagar, may God be pleased with her, she lived with her husband 
for a short period, which means that she still maintained her original tongue, but, 
probably, she learned his language; if she had not already learned it prior to 
marrying him. Thus, given the close relationship of Hagar and her son, and prophet 
Ibrahim’s distant home and few visits, it is not erroneous now to think that the 
Isma‘ilite dialect must have been impacted by Egyptian. It must have borrowed 
some Egyptian expressions or words, or even grammatical forms, which is quite a 
natural linguistic phenomenon, specifically in language contact. This is not to 
negate a very minor influence from prophet Ibrahim’s language, if any. 


However, the Arabic of Jurhum must have been the superstratum or the 
central language, as attested in the Hadiths, and Egyptian, majorly the substratum, 
or the less dominant language. Filppula (1990) referred to substratum as 
“linguistically subordinate or conquered’ indigenous populations, and of 
superstratum language as meaning the languages of linguistically victorious 
newcomers or conquerors” (p.41). In a bilingual or multilingual context, the least 
influential language is the substrate; whereas the “historically dominant language” 
or the superstrate persists shaping the novel product, i.e., “variety” (Llamas, 
Mullany & Stockwell, 2007, p.231). It should be highlighted that Isma‘il might 
have been a bilingual, speaking Arabic and Egyptian. Furthermore, the language of 
Hagar was not subordinate or less influential to the group of Jurhum. Rather, the 
dominance here is because of their number, 1.e., Hagar or Hagra and her son versus 
many newcomers. Hence, Jurhum’s language was dominant for this reason; since 
Hagar owned the place, gave them her consent for staying with her, and affirmed 
her ownership of Zamzam. Nonetheless, these are still assumptions that should be 
verified by archaeological proofs. 


In addition, Hagar must have coped with the new linguistic setting to 
converse with Jurhum; because, as Prophet Mohamed * said, she was a very 
sociable person. She might have learned Arabic when she was still in her home 
country, however, we have no way of knowing this. Hence, judging from the 
available proofs, and from Isma‘il’s learning the language of the main population 
around him, Hager too must have dealt with them in their language. Nonetheless, 
this is not to disprove what was mentioned above that some Egyptians were Semites 
who influenced Ancient Egyptian language to the extent to be called Hamito- 
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Semitic. The questions that arise now are: were those Semites the sons of Isma‘il 
who were depicted in Torah as ruling between the Euphrates and the Nile, or they 
were earlier Semites? If they were the early Nabateans, they were the ones 
responsible for making Egyptian “semi-Semitic”. If not, the language of Hagar 
might have been colored already with Semitic features, as discussed above. Replies 
to such questions should be provided by archaeological finds and textual records. 
Nevertheless, hints would be given throughout this work. 


Selected Phonological Features in Old Arabic Phonology: 
Lol 


Bomhard (2008) averred that it is certain that Proto-Semitic had *p, *b, and 
*m. The fsound in Arabic, South Arabian, and Ethiopian Semitic is “an innovation 
and can easily be derived from earlier *p”. A number of modern Eastern Arabic 
dialects include p in loans. Moreover, in Hebrew and Aramaic, /p/ and /b/ comprise 
“the nonphonemic allophones /g/ and /f/ respectively”. As for Ethiopian Semitic 
languages, they include “a voiceless labial emphatic p’ (also written p), but this is 
most likely of Cushitic origin and is not an inherited phoneme”. Regarding the data 
available on the rest of the Afrasian divisions, they verify the hypothesis that Proto- 
Afrasian included the labials *p, *b, and *m as well (p.4). 


Deek (2015) clarified that Arabic initially had two bilabial stops *p and *b. 
The voiceless bilabial stop /p/ altered to a voiceless labiodental fricative f. 
Nevertheless, he underlined that this alteration of *p> f in Arabic was not quite 
early, as this variation didn’t shape the Northwest Semitic languages, which are the 
nearest “relatives of Arabic”, from which Arabic departed possibly in the 3rd 
millennium BCE. For exemplification, he cited loans showing the variation from 
*p > f from Akkadian or Sumerian, like the Akkadian parzillum “iron” which was 
borrowed into Arabic as firzilun 3534 “iron cutter” and farzala 35°34 “fettered 
[somebody]” (n.p.). 


Analogoulsly, Al-Jallad (1985) indicated that /p/ existed in early Arabic. 
This is implied by “the realisation of /p/ as /f/ in loanwords: e.g. *pars>fars; 
*napadeisos > firdaws.» Given that “foreign /p/ was borrowed” in the historical era 
with /b/, the presence of /f/ in these loanwords signifies that they were borrowed 
into Arabic before the change from *p>f was effected, and, subsequently, they 
underwent the change together with the ‘native’ lexicon (p.125). Al-Jallad (2019a) 
further elucidated that conceivably the *p > f sound change did not function in 
Proto-Arabic and merely influenced dialects that relocated into Arabia in “the 
historical period”. 
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Nonetheless, there are a number of proofs that imply that the phoneme 
endured as [ph] in Proto-Arabic. In Safaitic, both Greek [p] and [ph] are rendered 
by the f glyph, but not with b, proposing that f denoted a stop not a fricative. He 
also explained that the transcription of Old Arabic names in Greek occassionally 
signifies “the reflex of Arabic *p with Greek Pi: XaAimtoc=/halip/, Classical Arabic 
halif’. It is similarly likely that [f] was by that time an allophone of *p at the Proto- 
Arabic phase, prior to being “levelled” in all contexts in future varieties (Al-Jallad, 
2019a, pp.10, 30). 


Additionally, Al-Jallad (2018a) divulged that the sound alternation from p > 
fis “so typologically” widespread that it can barely be employed for categorization. 
He added that its occurrence in the languages of Arabia and Ethiopia possibly 
indicates “a real diffusion” instead of a progress in a mutual precursor, as 
underlined by Huehnergard and Rubin (2011). Moreover, there is a contradictory 
proof regarding “the antiquity of this change within Arabic itself’, and we basically 
have no proofs with regard to the way this sound was really articulated in several 
early “epigraphic” dialects. Although the late forms of Arabic produce Proto- 
Semitic *p as [f], Old Arabic could have preserved “a stop realization”, though 
conspicuously aspirated (pp.317, 325). 


In a similar vein, Al-Zu‘biy (2008), commented on Sibawayh mentioning of 
the /p/ which is between /b/ and /f/, stating that it existed till after his time. She 
suggested that the disappearance of this sound is due to its rejection by FuSHa. She 
added that it remained in Arabic few centuries after Islam, then vanished, and 
transformed completely into a /f/, or possibly a /b/. Additionally, she pointed out 
that Proto-Semitic had two bilabial plosives in its phonological system; voiced /b/, 
a sound preserved in all Semitic languages generally, and the other is the voiceless 
/p/, preserved in North Semitic (Hebrew, Cannanite, Aramaic, and Akkadian). It 
was, however, converted completely into another voiceless fricative, i.e. /f/ in the 
Southern group. In the northern group, its conversion into /f/ was pending on its 
phonological environment. It seems that early Arab lexicographers didn’t accept 
the /p/ in the Arabic phonological system; because they were not keen on 
comparing Arabic with the Semitic languages, though acknowledging the Semitic 
sisters of Arabic (pp.12, 143, 144). 


To conclude, given the above discussion concerning the book of Job, and the 
similar input by Arabic sources, namely, Hadiths, and academic sources comparing 
between ancient Egyptian and Arabic, it is to be inferred that Old Arabic existed 
not less than 2400 BCE, to match the time of prophets Ibrahim and Isma‘il, or 
possibly it should be extended to about 3000 BCE. However, this issue should be 
further corroborated by archaeological proofs, since there are different 
chronologies that were proposed by varied scholars. It is to be noted that the sound 
/p/ is relevant to the discussion on Punt later on; since this toponym is originally 
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with a /p/ sound, as appears from Egyptian records ***. Moreover, this chapter 


merely hinted on the status of Arabic. However, there would be more discussions 
offered of Arabic sounds during the course of this work. 


332 See more on this point later in the chapter on Punt. 
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Chapter Sour 
Grakian Deities 


Chapher Four 
Qrakian Deitien 


he Introduction 


In Vol.I, under the section on Maqaam Ibrahim, the researcher addressed the 
allegations that Al-Ka‘ba was a Hindu temple, based on the fact that it includes in 
its vicinity the footprints of Prophet Ibrahim, or Brahma, as stated in eastern 
religions and Hinduism. This chapter sets to explain further the idea that the 
worshiping of deities in ancient times was circulated amid nations. It also 
investigates briefly the worship of varied gods and goddesses in Arabia and the 
sources of these deities. Moreover, it explores the extent to which these idols were 
spread. Reference is made notably to Egyptian and Mesopotamian deities; since 
they had a great bearing on the neighboring areas. 


Erman (1907) studied the impact of the Egyptian gods and goddesses on 
Europe and elsewhere. The Pharoahs erected temples for Amon in Palestine and 
Phoenicia. Moreover, there was no district in Rome, where Egyptian deities 
weren’t venerated. Tertullian affirmed that “the whole world now swears by 
Serapis”. Such deities were also encountered in every region of Asia minor. Erman 
also underscored that the northern states built the structure of their graves and 
cemeteries after Egyptian models. This is true for the structures in Etruria; northern 
Africa, and also Western Asia, which are “Egyptian in character”, even if they 
“modelled” them without recognizing “anything of the kingdom of Osiris” (p.194). 


Langdon (1921) underlined that there are stunning resemblances between the 
significant convictions of Sumer and Egypt.Tammuz is regularly linked with “the 
virgin-mother goddess Inninv’, his sister in the ancient Sumerian myth. This is the 
Egyptian viewpoint of the relationship between Isis and Osiris as well, and the 
mystical rites of the two cults are analogous. He clarified that the hypothesis of the 
emergence of every thing whether godly or wordly “from the god of heaven and 
the earth-goddess in Sumer” is comparable, aside from the fact that sexes are 
inverted, to the conviction in the unison of the Egyptian Nut and Geb. Furthermore, 
the everyday journey of the sun through the heavens and across “the nether sea in 
a bark” is typical of both societies. Additionally, there is an amazing association 
between Tammuz and Innini, “with their ophidian worship, and the same ophidian 
aspects of Osiris and Isis”. In the two territories, there are ancient forms or shapes 
of “the mother and child” (p.134). 
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Langdon (1921) further elucidated that Tammuz, who parallels Osiris in the 
Egyptian religion, was associated with the earlier Abu of Sumerian myth and turned 
into “the dying god”, embodiment of decaying vegetation, who landed annually 
into “the plains of death”. Moreover, there is a remarkable semblance between the 
primordial kings of Sumer and Akkad and the semi-divine monarchs of Egypt who 
reigned prior to Menes, as stated by Manetho. Manetho named them “the Dead 
Kings,” and the Turin Papyrus identified them as “The Spirits, the Horus-servers,” 
who reigned Egypt for 13,420 years. They are equated with the kings of the ancient 
monarchies of Buto and Nekhen, prior to the unification of the two territories by 
Menes. It is highly likely that “the two semi-historic dynasties of Kish and Erech” 
were similarly contemporaneous leaders of the north and south in Mesopotamia 
and were inaccurately positioned in successive organization by the chronologists 
of Nippur. 


However, Langdon affirmed that this astonishing likeness in the historical 
customs of prehistoric Egypt and Sumer cannot, evidently, be utilized to indicate 
real interaction between them. Nonethelss, the two traditions appear to show that 
in the two regions there was a lengthy political account of separated monarchies 
prior to the time when “real history began”. Indeed 500 or 1000 years can be 
ascribed to “the demigods of Sumer and Accad before 4200 B.C”. He added that 
the reasoning and rationality of the primeval Egyptian and Sumerian is quite 
analogous; their amazing reasoning in “reducing the spiritual phenomena of man 
to a complex theological system” is quite strongly comparable, that it promptly 
requires a clarification. He maintained that even though the Sumerian and Egyptian 
languages are linguistically unrelated, Egyptian religion is obviously “non-Semitic 
in origin and related to Sumerian” (Langdon, 1921, pp.134, 135). 


According to Budge (1904a), the milieu of Egypt must have made her people 
encounter several foreign deities. Furthermore, in particular locations, a number of 
them were somehow associated with Egyptian gods of related qualities and 
features. Egyptians were extremely open-minded toward “alien gods”. Neverthelss, 
they exhibited the supreme might of the gods of Egypt, and devastated the sacred 
and political prominence of the metropolises and municipalities in which the 
sanctuaries of the outside gods were located. He added that, unfortunately, we 
cannot tell for certain which gods were native to the Valley of the Nile, and which 
were foreigners, of Libyan**? source. However, undoubtedly, a few Libyan gods 
were accepted by the residents in the Western Delta, in predynastic eras, and they 
had turned into Egyptian gods under the reign of the rulers of the 1‘' Dynasty. Of 
these gods and goddesses are Net, or Neith, of Sal's, Bast of Bubastis, and it is quite 


333 For a full explanation of the term ‘Libyan’, please check the chapter on Punt. 
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possible that “Osiris**4 and his cycle of gods”, albeit conceivably with altered 
appellations, were likewise of Libyan source (p.275). 


Regarding the deities in Arabia, it should be observed that though we find in 
the north that male figures prevail in rock-art groupings; in the south female figures 
are quite widespread. Roughly all the deities detected in “the rock art of northern 
Arabia are male”. Conversely, the greatest number of the deities depicted in the 
rock art of Southern/ Central Arabia are female. This fact was revealed in 
inscriptions uncovered by archaeologists, and it displays that the northern 
community was “male dominated while the culture of the Oval Headed People” 
displays that women seized a more leading role in society (Khan, 1998, p.436). 


Ancient Arabs exchanged the veneration of idols. Ali (2001) underlined that 
Qurayish worshiped the idol “SaaHib” of Kinaanah and Kinaanah did the same 
with their idols, Allat and Al-Uzza. Thus, they used to go to pilgrimage in Makkah 
every year, in addition to visiting it during the year (p.1309). Hence, following this 
seemingly wise policy could make Qurayish group the idols of Arabs and add them 
to the ones in Al-Ka‘ba, which most likely incited the other tribes to value and 
repsect this congregation. The above account reveals that these idols or their likes 
were shared and circulated. The following sections further investigate this issue in 
relation to the idols which were worshipped by Arabs in Pre-Islamic eras. However, 
a Clarification should be made as regards monotheism in Arabia and its vicinity, 
before tackling the spread of deities to or from Arabia. 


She figious Context in Sincient Feaypt and Strabia 


According to Budge (1895), some theorists contended that Egyptians were 
monotheists. Of those is Dr. Brugsch, who gathered several remarkable extracts 
from texts that reflect such monotheism. One such text is: 


God is one and alone, and none other existeth with Him--God is the 
One, the One who hath made all things--God is a spirit, a hidden spirit, 
the spirit of spirits, the great spirit of the Egyptians, the divine spirit-- 
God is from the beginning, and He hath been from the beginning, He 
hath existed from old and was when nothing else had being. He existed 
when nothing else existed, and what existeth He created after He had 
come into being, He is the Father of beginnings--God is the eternal 
One, He is eternal and infinite and endureth for ever and aye--God is 
hidden and no man knoweth His form. No man hath been able to seek 
out His likeness; He is hidden to gods and men, and He is a mystery 
unto His creatures. No man knoweth how to know Him--His name 





334 Osiris’s origin and his dwelling are fully explained presently in this chapter, and in the chapters on Nysa, 
Bakkah, and Al-Macet. 
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remaineth hidden; His name is a mystery unto His children. His names 
are innumerable, they are manifold and none knoweth their number-- 
God is truth and He liveth by truth and He feedeth thereon. He is the 
king of truth, and He hath stablished the earth thereupon--God is life 
and through Him. 


Moreover, de Rougé indicated that "[t]he Egyptian religion is a pure monotheism, 
which manifested itself externally by a symbolic polytheism” (Budge, 1895, p. 
XClli). 


Likewise, in order to show what the idea of God or Neter**> signified to the 
Egyptians, Budge (1908) examined the Maxims of Khensu-hetep which was 
possibly written in the XVIIIth dynasty. Excerpts from this piece reveal the lofty 
notion which the Egyptians had of “the supreme Being”. He explained that the 
Egyptian gods are revealed to be no more than shapes, incarnations, stages, or 
characteristics, of only one god, 1.e., “Ra the Sun-god”, who was “the type and 
symbol of God”. Nonetheless, the Egyptians’ adoration of neteru had become the 
basis of the accusation of "gross idolatry" that they were charged with. He further 
affirmed that it is evident that ever since the earliest eras, one of the grandest trends 
of the Egyptian religion was to the direction of monotheism, and this trend may be 
detected in every principal text till the latest eras. However, he highlighted that it 
is evident too that a type of polytheism subsisted in Egypt along with monotheism 
since quite ancient eras (Budge, 1908, pp.10, 13, 14)°**°. 


Concerning monotheism in Arabia, this aspect is yet to be properly 
investigated archaeologically; yet, the name of ‘Allah’ was attested in a number of 
pre-Islamic inscriptions as was mentioned above, and would be referenced 
throughout this work. For example, Peterson (2020) asserted that LiHyanite 
inscriptions dating to the 5" century BCE cite “HLH, or Allah” (p.160). In addition, 
According to Al-Mas‘uudiy, Arabs in pre-Islamic times were different religious 
parties. Some were monotheists like Qis Ibn Saa‘idah, BaHira, and Ri’aab AI- 
Shunniy. A second group was agnostic; a third, idolater, and a fourth, atheist. 
Moreover, there were Jews, Christians; and others who worshipped angels. 
Therefore, the situation was diverse, and everyone had their own convictions 
(VoL II, p. 98). 


Such multiplicity was also affirmed by Ali (2001), who pointed out that these 
groups were in Al-Jazirah amid Arabs, so were the Magi. Many of the Arabs 
worshiped both the idols and Allah, where Allah’s name was cited in several 
Thamudic and Lihyanite inscriptions in different forms like “Ha-Iah”. However, 





335 For a further explication of Neter, see the chapter on Punt. 
336 The holy Qur’an referred to monotheism in ancient Egypt, where the wife of Pharoah and one of his court were 
monotheists. 
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many of them were Hanafites or monotheists following the religion of prophet 
Ibrahim. Nevertheless, ‘Amr Ibn LuHaay brought and spread idols in Makkah and 
forced their worship (pp.1227, 1254, 1255, 1258, 1259). Some of these deities are 
depicted in the coming sections 


Tubal 


Healey (2001) pointed out that there is verification of a substantial influence 
of Arabic on the Nabataean of the Hijaz, as regards deities. He also elucidated that 
there is a Nabataean inscription (H 16:8), dated to the first century BCE in Hegra, 
mentioning Hubal only once as hblw, which is “funerary in character’, and it is 
shown in relation to Dushara and Manotu [Manah] regarding the imposition of a 
certain fine. The [-w] at that end of his name was a distinctive feature of Nabataean 
for the names of people and idols. However, that its name occured merely once 
entails a minor role in Nabataea (pp. 33-34, 127-128). 


In the chapter on the Pre-Islamic period ‘Al-Jaahiliyyah’, literally 
“ignorance”, recounting the story of Khuzaa‘ah, Ibn Kathiir (2003) referred to Ibn 
IsHaaq, the famous biographer of Prophet Mohamed #%, who asserted that Arabs 
exchanged the religion of Ibrahim and Isma‘il with another one, so they 
worshipped idols, and introduced idolatrous rituals into pilgrimage (Vol. 2, n.p.). 
The first one to import an idol to Al-Ka‘ba was Amr Ibn LuHayy, as mentioned by 
Abi Hurayrah, in Hadith SaHiH, no. 1/745, in ‘Umdatu-t-Tafsiir, “The Chief book 
of Explanation”, collected by Ahmed Shaker, and also in Kitabu-l-ASnaam, “Book 
of Idols” by Al-Kalbiy (1924, p.8). 


Ibn Hisham (n.d.), the famous biographer of Prophet Mohamed * in AI- 
Siiratu-n-Nabawiyyah “The Biography of Prophet Mohamed”, narrated the 
following story. He stated that ‘Amr Ibn LuHayy went to the Levant and saw 
people worshipping idols, so he asked them to give him an idol, and they gave him 
Hubal. Thus, the imported Hubal was from the Levant, but no further claim was 
given about its history (n.p.). Ibn LuHayy’s bringing of the idol from the Levant 
affirms that such deities were borrowed. An authentic Hadith of prophet Mohamed 
# in Al-Bukhariy, no. 1212 reveals also the following about Ibn LuHay: 


Narrated ‘Aisha: 


... Allaah's Messenger (2) stood up for the prayer ... and then said 

.. no doubt, I saw Hell ... and in it I saw ‘Amr bin Luhai who 
started the tradition of freeing animals (set[ting] them free) in the 
name of idols". (Sunnah) 


This tradition was called ‘Al-Saa’ibah’. 
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Other Hadiths of Prophet Mohamed * openly address this issue too. Ibn 
LuHaay was the first to change the religion of prophets Ibrahim and Isma‘il, so he 
inserted the idols (in and around) Al-Ka‘ba, baHara AlbaHiirah, Sayyab AIl- 
Saa’ibah, WaSala Al-WaSiilah and Hama AlHaamiy (Hadith Hasan, recounted by 
Abi Hurayrah, grouped by Al-Albaaniy in Al-SilSilah Al-SaHiiHah, 4/243). These 
are all practices done to camels and animals to honor idols. For example, Al- 
Saa’ibah is an animal dedicated to the gods, thus, it wouldn’t carry any load; Al- 
BaHiirah wouldn’t be milked, etc. The same Hadith was narrated, with minor 
changes, by Al-Bukhariy, no. 3521; Muslim, no. 2856, Ibn Baaz, no., 181/5 as fixed 
Hadith, and Ibn Hibbaan, no. 7490. They all agree that Ibn LuHayy was the one 
who first introduced the idolatrous rituals of worshipping idols and other practices 
related to camels and animals into Makkah, to be followed instead of the tradition 
of prophet Ibrahim and Isma‘il. 


Consistent with Al-Mas‘uudiy (n.d.), this account was recorded in pre- 
Islamic accounts and poetry. A man from Jurhum who was Hanafite/ Monotheist 
warned ‘Amr not to be unjust to the people in Makkah, as it is a sanctuary, and to 
be advised of what befell the ancient Amalakites. Moreover, a pre-Islamic poet 
from Jurhum, called ShiHna or SiHna Ibn Khalaf Al-Jurhumiy, having seen the 
idols around Al-Ka‘ba, criticized Ibn LuHayy in lines of his poem, 


Ulaail Sagal gm Chas ole — aight Calaat 13 cll ac ly 


Uplayl tll od af Cabes ade — Lasl aly Oj Saya, ISs 
Lyla> Caull pSigs Wetse ter) > ys al ou payed 


(Vol. I, p.192; Vol.II, p.44) 


which could be rendered as follows: 


Oh, ‘Amr, thou hath created diverse gods, 

and placed them as idols around the sanctuary; 

the House had ever only one God, 

yet thou hath made for it so many. 

Know thou that God acts with patience, 

and Shall select for His House other custodians (Hujjaab). 


Therefore, “Amr Ibn LuHayy Abu Khuzaa‘ah was the one who brought idols into 
Makkah for worship, as authenticated in this ancient verse. 


Al-‘Asqalaanty (1986) pointed out that it seems that there were some idols 
in the vicinity of Makkah, but Makkans still observed the Abrahamite rituals 
closely. However, with ‘Amr’s fitching of Hubal into Makkah and inviting 
idolatrous practices, he had implanted idolization within Makkah on firm grounds. 
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He further went to Jeddah and brought from there the idols of Wadd, Suwaa‘; 
Yaghuuth, Ya‘uuq, and Nasra, which were worshipped originally by the people of 
Noah (p.634) . As Healey (2001) remarked that there is an ostensible focus of piety 
to specific deities like Hubal and Manat, in the Hijaz. Moreover, there appears to 
be certain indication of “a regional distribution” of particular gods (pp. 33-34, 
127-128). The following sections further trace concisely some of such distribution 
among Arabian countries and elsewhere. 


Masri 


Nekhbi(e)t was the goddess of the eagle in upper Egypt. Its worship was so 
important that when the kings of the early dynasties wanted to show their 
domination over Egypt, they would be conferred the title of “the masters of the 
temples of the eagle and the snake” (Budge, 1998, pp.46-47). Hitti (1970) observed 
that Nasra was among the idols adored in Arabia as well “Nasr (vulture), ‘Awf (the 
great bird)” have animal appellations and imply an emblematic source (p.101). 


Photo of Nesra 


http://i.huffpost.com/gen/5549064/thumbs/o-NISROKH-570.jpg?2 








This Nasra was mentioned in the Holy Qur’an: “And (they) said: 'Do not 
abandon your gods, and do not abandon Waddan or Suwaa‘, or Yaghuth, Ya‘uuq 
or Nasra”’ (Noah 71: 23, Al-Awfa Translation, mod.). Gawad Ali (2001) clarified 
that Nasra was believed to have been worshiped by the Lihyanites, northern 
Arabians, and Semitic nations. It was called ‘Nasher’ in Hebraic Talmud, and was 
depicted as a god adored by the Semites. Ali also held that ‘Amr Ibn LuHay brought 
Nasra and gave it to the Himyarites in Saba’ to be placed and worshiped in Saba’ 
till the era of THi Nuwaas, when they became Jews (p.1313). However, Al-Kalbiy 
(1924), who lived in the 2-3 century Ah, elucidated that Nasra was not 
mentioned in Himyarite or Arabic poems, nor did he hear it in personal names, 
maybe because people converted to Judaism at the time of the Himyarite king 
Tubba‘ in Yemen (p.11). Nonetheless, Ali (2001) demonstrated that Nasra was 
found in rock art in Hijaz (p.1313). 


Hence, the eagle was worshiped in Egypt, Hijaz, Yemen, and by the Semites, 
among other nations. However, to the knowledge of the researcher, all that is 
known of its origin is that Ibn LuHay brought it from somewhere and presented it 
to the Himyarites. 


Flat Hor 


HatHor was called "the Great One of Many Names". It is believed that her 
cult started in the Predynastic era, as she was recorded on “the Narmer palette”. 
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She usually appears as “a cow”’, but she is also portrayed as a woman who has the 
ears of a cow, or stylish horns. Her cult spread through “Semitic West Asia, 
Ethiopia, Somlia and Libya, but was particularly venerated in the city of Byblos”. 
She was worshiped by men and women, but she was unique from the other gods 
and goddesses in that she had men and women priests. Her husband Horus was 
linked with the king, and HatHor with the Queen; hence, her name means "The 
House of Horus", which signifies equally the sky, in which Horus dwelt as a Hawk, 
in addition to the royal line (Hill, 2016a, n.p.). 


Furthermore, she was specifically associated with the scent of myrrh that 
was deemed quite valuable, and to symbolize every higher virtue of “the female 
sex”’ (Hill, 201 6a). In the Ancient Records, she was described as “mistress of Punt”, 
“mistress of myrrh” and “mistress of malachite” as follows, where the number of 
the text appears on the left: 


252- ... A small boat lashed to a tree has above it the words: “(An 
offering) for the life, prosperity, and health of her majesty (fern.), to 
Hathor, mistress of Punt [----------- ] that she may _ bring 
wind...(Breasted, 1906, Vol.II, p.104) 


295- ... Hathor, mistress of myrrh (Breasted, 1906, Vol. p.II, p.122). 
Another text is from the relief of Amenemhet III: 


725- ... ‘Hathor, mistress of the malachite country (Breasted, 1906, 
Vol.1, p.317). 


This may entail that it was originally an Arabic deity or from an Arabic origin, 
particularly, when she is associated with myrrh, the main product in ancient 
Arabia*?’, 


According to Britannica, “Baalat, or Ba‘alat or Ba‘alath”, which comes 
from West Semitic ba‘alat, or “lady”, was habitually employed as an alternative 
word for the distinct goddess of a district. It was the principal deity of Byblos as 
well. She was regularly portrayed with a normally “Egyptian hairstyle, headdress, 
and costume”. In the 12™ dynasty (1991-1786 bc), she was paralleled to the 
Egyptian goddess Hathor. As for the Greeks, Baalat was considered as a form of 
the goddess Astarte (Baalat ancient deity, chiefly of Byblos). Moreover, according 
to Budge, Menat is “a name of Hathor” (Vol. I, 301), as in the following snapshot. 
Thus, this is her Arabic name, or the name used in Arabia. 


~~ PS ty Sot, & name of 
MonAt 5) 5: Hathor. 





337 See the chapter on Punt for more info on this point. Moreover, she is associated with Isis, who had access to 
these regions as well, and was worshipped there too. 
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Isis (Isktar/. Gnanna} 


In later ages, HatHor became intimately linked with Isis (Hill, 2016a). Isis 
was one of the early goddesses in ancient Egypt, and her cult was widespread all 
over there. She had many Egyptian names like “Aset (or Ast, Iset, Uset) which is 
usually translated as "(female) of throne" or "Queen of the throne”, but she was 
called “Isis” by the Greeks (Hill, 2016b). According to Diodorus, Osiris and Isis 
represented consecutively “the sun and the moon”. Additionally, the name Isis, 
when interpreted signifies "ancient", she was called as such since her nascency was 
from eternal and primeval periods (Vol.I, Book 1, pp.39, 43). 


Moreover, Mohamed (2009) specified that, according to an ancient Egyptian 
myth narrated by Herodotus, Lito (Allat as claimed by some) lived in Khemis or 
Shemis, an island in ancient times in Buto, where her temple was. There, she 
received Horus, son of Osiris, saved him from the beast Seith, then she hid him, 
and raised him up, together with his brother Bubastiis. Hence, she was the 
counterpart of Isis who hid him in that island. Mohamed also affirmed that Horus 
is Apollo; Artemis is Bubastiis, and Demeter is Isis (p.101). Likewise, Hill (2010a) 
stated that the Greeks connected her with Demeter (n.p.). 


Al-Sawwaah (2002) highlighted that the cult of Isis was widespread in the 
Greek world ever since the invasions of Alexander the Great (p.391). Moreover, 
throughout the Ptolemaic era, she was associated with Astarte as “the patron 
goddess of sailors’; to give them “a favourable wind” (Hill, 2016b). 
Correspondingly, Querner (n.d.) indicated that Demeter has an equal connotation 
amid the Greeks as Isis amid the Egyptians. Moreover, Kore and Dionysus to the 
Greeks are like Isis and Osiris*** to the Egyptians, as mentioned by Porphyry, a 
Neo-Platonic philosopher (n.p.). 


Bipin Shah (n.d.) avowed that after the Roman invasion of the Levant and 
Egypt, Ishtar’s cult was embraced in the Roman Empire in either of two forms. The 
first is Ishtar, and the second as Isis who was an archetype of Mesopotamia’s Ishtar 
(p.11). The Romans associated her with Ceres, but they still adored her as well. 
They built her shrines in Pompeii and Delos, to the extent that the Emperor Gaius 
partook in her ‘mysterious’ festivities. Her Latin appellation was "Stella Maris" or 
"Star of the Sea", yet, she was also identified as "Regina Coeli" or "queen of 
heaven" (Hill, 2010a, n.p.). 


Her adoration was so widespread that even the leading Roman writer 
Apuleius became one of her priests, as he described in his book The Golden Ass 
(Al-Sawwaah, 2002, p.391). Nevertheless, her cult was believed by some people to 
have a vicious impact on cultured communities. The Emperor Augustus even 





338 See more on Osiris under Punt. 
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regarded her rites as “pornographic”, and encouraged the worship of Roman gods 
instead of her (Hill, 2010a, n.p.). This information underscores the circulation of 
goddesses amidst nations, and shows that Isis was exported to Greece and Rome, 
and was not native to them. 


Isis’s influence on Europe is evident from stone vase find in Crete. There 
was also a temple of Isis in Pompeii, which was demolished by an earthquake in 
63 CE; yet it was rebuilt later on. In Athens, there were devotees of Isis. Moreover, 
in Northern Africa; Spain, the land of the Danube in France, in England, we detect 
inscriptions of Isis and Serapis; they were also worshiped in some areas in 
Germany; etc. Hence, the veneration of Isis was widespread in Europe with 
paganism, and even after that; for in 394, Nicomachus Falvianus made the final 
festival in Rome of “the Magna Mater, and of Isis” (Erman, 1907, pp. 193, 247, 
253, 254). 


Moreover, Hill (2010a) clarified that she might have been linked during the 
late period to some other goddesses, specifically, Astarte (n.p.). Analogously, Bipin 
Shah (n.d.) affirmed that ancient Egyptians referred to her as goddess Isis and she 
was called by varied terms in diverse civilizations with equal senses which are “the 
Goddess of Love, fertility, war and sex”. He underlined that ““ISTAR”( Akkadian), 
“INANNA (Sumerian) is the East Semitic Akkadian, Assyrian and Babylonian 
goddess of fertility, love, war, and sex”. She is equivalent to the Sumerian 
“Tnanna”, and is the connate for the Northwestern Semitic Aramaean goddess 
“Astarte” (p.8). Hence, the Ishtar of Babylon or the Chaldeans’ “Astarte” signifies 
“the queen of heaven” (Bipin Shah, n.d., p.12). 


Furthermore, Firaas Al-Sawwaah (2002) enlisted the different designations 
of this goddess as follows: Nimu, Innana in Sumer; Ninkhirsaag in Babylon; and 
Ishtar, counterpart of Innana. In Canaan, she was termed ‘Annat and ‘istarte, in 
Egypt Sikhmit; Nut, Isis, Hathur; in Greece, Demeter, Afrodite, Artemis, in Rome, 
Ceres, Diana, and Venus, in Arabia Allat, A?’'uzza and Manah, and in India, Kali, 
which are all ‘Ishtaar or “bread of the earth” (p.27). Finally, the following remark 
sums the world-wide journey of Isis, for, by subsuming the other regional Egyptian 
goddesses, Isis reached an unrivalled stance. The interaction with Greek, and 
afterwards, Hellenistic, and lastly Roman states launched yet varied prospects for 
her to be recognized in other temples with diverse designations. Therefore, Isis, the 
Egyptian deity, can be recognized somehow as al-Uzza in Petra (Nabataean 
Pantheon) 


SS uxzak (Isktar- Stskirak-Isis) 


Asherah was depicted as a female, and she represented life and the eternal 
deep sea. She was the major deity in Sidon, Tyre, and was inscribed in Ugaritic 
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tablets as “Atrt”, or in English “Athirat”. She is believed to be derived from the 
Sumerian goddess Nammu, and to equal the Babylonian one of the deep, Mummu- 
Tiamat, who had the ability to shape life in the Babylonian myth (Canaanite Gods, 
2015). Assyrians deemed Venus governed by Ishtar, or Istar, and usually equated 
them with each other. She was also a favorite goddess in Assyria and Babylon 
(Warner, 1999, pp.80-81). Badr Shaker Al-Sayyab identified Babylonian deites in 
Arabia as follows: “Al ‘uzza is equivalent to ‘ishtar; Allat is Allatu; Manah is 
Manat, and Wadd is Tamuz, Odon or the master” (Abbaas, 1978, p.225). 
Moreover, according to Gawad Ali (2001)**?, Al-‘Uzza was worshipped in 
Nabataea, the Levant and Iraq (Vol.11, p.238). 


Al-Uzzah/ Allat 


https://isiopolis.com/2015/01/1 1/isis-in-petra/ 








Al-Uzza was also a counterpart of the Egyptian goddess Isis. It is believed 
that the depictions of Isis-AlUzza are engraved on “the Treasury in Petra”. The 
writer of the essay also indicated that a number of archeologists believe that the 
female deities in Petra are all Al-Uzza; however, others believe them to be Isis, the 
Egyptian highest goddess. However, Isis is not included in any Nabataean god-lists 
or in “theophoric names”. Nevertheless, her qualities and features appeared in 
Nabataean temples. Besides, Al-‘Uzza and Allat were possibly the same goddess, 
each one of which in a different area. Finally, Allat cult surpassed that of Al-‘Uzza 
(Nabataean Pantheon). It seems that both Allat and Al-Uza were Osiris**°, as it 
appears from his names in the following screenshots: 


Asar-Heru-aakhuti nH >: 
TD). ta. 200. Csirke + Harmakhia. 
(Budge, Vol.I, 87) 
Uasde (Vaart) | =|, $7, 
fe giover: oe 7 
(Budge, VolL.I, p.149) 
‘ rf = haw \Uers|; exaly wire 


- (Budge, Voll. pica) 
Anit 272 {), Denderah TIT, 12, a female 


Label 


Pa yb counternart of Osiris, 
(Budge, Vol.I, p.123) 


From right to left: Manat, Allat, and Al- 
Uzzah 


http://www.huffpostarabi.com/2017/10/ 
12/story_n_18248844.html 











According to Osama Amin (2020), the above photo is of the three deities 
from the 5" temple at Hatra in Iraq. They belong to the Parthian period (1%-3™ 
century CE) in the Iraqi Museum in Baghdad. He explicated that “Medusa appears 


339 T am using different versions, one of them has no volumes, the book has only section. 
340 See more on Osiris in a forthcoming chapter. 
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on her chest” (n.p.). This clearly shows the interpenetration of different gods in 
varied cultures. 


Stnnat/etNat/ ANatu 


Allat was present in different countries. Anath was the opponent of Asherah 
along with Astarte (or Ashtaroth), as they were “the three chief consort - goddesses 
within the Canaanite pantheon” (Elwell, 1997). In Assyria, the country was ruled 
by “Nergal**', the god of war, and his spouse Allat, the sister of Astarte” (Perrot & 
Chipiez, 1884, p.345). Moreover, Allaat was one the goddesses of Qurayish in pre- 
Islamic era. It constituted a tripartite deity with Manah and Al-‘Uzzah, worshipped 
by the Arabs, specifically Makkan residents and peoples in its vicinity. This was 
affirmed in the Holy Qur’an, Surat Al-Najm, 53: verses 19-20 “(19) So have you 
considered al-Lat and al-'Uzza? (20) And Manat, the third - the other one?” (KSU 
MuSHaf Trans.). 


In addition, according to Herodotus, Book II, the deities worshipped by the 
Arabs were as follows: 


They have but these two gods*”’, to wit, Bacchus and Urania; and they 
say that in their mode of cutting the hair, they follow Bacchus... 
Bacchus they call in their language Orotal, and Urania, Alilat. (n.p.) 


Again, Herodotus’ words affirm the correspondence of these deities. Moreover, 
Gawad Ali (2001) explained that Allat was worshipped in Makkah, Taif, but also 
in Palmyra, Petra, and other places. He signaled that Allat equaled Minerva or 
Athena for the Greeks, and Artemis in Carthage (Vol.11, pp. 231-33). Dussaud 
(1959) alluded to an inscription from Palmera that shows the relation between 
Athena and Illat; a person named Wahb-Allat translated his name into 
“Athénodore”’. He also referred to Herodotus who equated Aphrodite, Ourania, and 
Orotal with Illata and planet Venus. (pp.114, 115, 121). What is remarkable here is 
that these goddesses are all the same, in spite of their nomenclatures. 


Initially, Nabateaens had Arabic gods, like “Allat - the goddess of spring and 
fertility... Al Uzza - the powerful and ... Manawat - the god of destiny or fate”. 
Later with “Hellenization”, as a number of some archeologists upheld, the 
Nabataeans started to associate their gods with Greek gods like “Manawat with 
Nemesis, Allat was with Athena/Minerva, and Al Uzza with Aphrodite, 
Urania/Venus, and Caelestis”. The writer added that at times Allat was likened to 





341 Check the upcoming sections on Mesilim and Osiris in this chapter. 

342 This is a very general statement, as recent finds detected several ancient gods in Arabia. If he ever meant the 
people of Makkah, then this serves as a possible chronology for Khuzaa‘a; since in the Hadith of prophet 
Mohamed #, Amr Ibn LuHayy was the one who brought idols to Makkah. 
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Aphrodite, Urania/Venus and Caelestis also (Nabatean Pantheon). Nabataean 
inscriptions were unearthed in varied Greek locations like Cyprus, Rhodes, Kosa, 
a number of which have cited Al Uzza: 


[fi Sahr aab) sanat 18 li harita] “In Augustof the year 18 toHaritha” 
[maliku al anba)T ? ma aws ullah], “King of the Nabataeans, Aws 
Allah” [bin roh) bin a z qn hada elmabna el muraba?], “Bin Rouh Bin 
A Z G Nhas constructed this square building”. [(...) t lil uzza il ilah], 
“(......) T as a tribute for Uzza the god” [(al haiat) harita maliku al 
anbaT], “(Al Hayat) Haritha, king of the Nabataeans’. (Hosawi, 2017, 
p.38) 


Khalaf (2020a) highlighted that this Greek text (10 CE) equates Al-Uzza with 
Aphrodite. 


The Greek inscription 
https://twitter.com/TaissierK/status/ 
1316475058693509125 





Again, we realize how these deities were transported and imported/exported all 
over the ancient world. 


Dacchus/: Dienysus/ Osiris 


As mentioned in the previous subsection, Herodotus stated that Bacchus was 
worshiped by the Arabs, but they called him Orotal or Alilat. Moreover, Arrian 
(1814), [18-2" CE], specified the following about Alexander the Great**: 


Some authors tell us, that he designed to invade the Arabians because 
they worshipped only two gods, namely, Coelum and Bacchus. 
Coelum, or the firmament, because it was visible, and contained 
within its concave the stars, but especially the sun, which is of vast 
and universal benefit to mankind; and Bacchus, for the fame of his 
expedition into India. Wherefore Alexander deemed himself not 
unworthy to be worshipped by them as a third god, because his great 
actions were nowise inferior to those of Bacchus; and he resolved, 
after he had conquered the Arabians, to have restored them their 
ancient liberties, as he had done to the Indians. (p.198) 


Hence, we have to study the origin of this cult, because of its importance to the 
Makkan history*“4. 


343 See more on Alexander and the Arabs in the chapter on Makan. 
344 See later chapters on Bacchus and Baca as well. 
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Brewer (1894) in The Dictionary of Phrase and Fables upheld that 
Bacchus sprang from the thigh of Zeus. 


The tale is that Semele asked Zeus to appear before her in all his glory, 
but the foolish request proved her death. Zeus saved the child which 
was prematurely born by sewing it up in his thigh till it came to 
maturity. The Arabian tradition is that the infant Bacchus was 
nourished during infancy in a cave of Mount Meros**’. As “Meros” 
is Greek for a thigh, the Greek fable is readily explained. (p.187) 


Additionally, according to Calmet’s Dictionary (1832), Strabo stated (lib. xvi.) that 
Arabs worshiped solely Jupiter and Bacchus (p.87). 


The Greeks believed Bacchus to be of an ancient origin, either Asiatic or 
Ethiopian. According to Houston (2007), both Ethiopia and Egypt worshiped 
Osiris, Dionysus of the Greeks, Deva-Nahusha and Bacchus of Hindu (p.67). In 
the play Bacchae of Euripides, the influence of Asian religion on Greece is 
depicted. Though the worship of Dionysus is “primitive and barbarous”, it has a 
far-reaching effect on the feelings of the commoners. He has varied appelalltions 
such as “Bromios, Bacchios or Baccheus, Iacchos, Eleuthercus, Zagreus, Sabazios” 
(Murry, 1906, pp.84). Restd (2000) indicated that the Greeks were well aware of 
“a Happy City’ on the Indian Ocean, by them called ‘the Red Sea’”’. The belief of 
“a Utopian metropolis” in this region is recorded actually since the fifth century 
BCE. In Euripides’ Bacchae, “the Happy City” is a site someplace in the east 
which was frequented by Dionysus in his voyage all over the world “(Euripides 15- 
17)” (Rest6, 2000, p.190). This seems to be a direct reference to Bakkah/Makkah. 


It is quite revealing as well that Herodotus testified that he himself witnessed 
the ceremonies and rites of Osiris that were brought by the daughter of Daniyus to 
be the rituals of Deme(i)ter, as stated by Nagel (Al-Sawwaah, 2002, pp.390). 
Moreover, Dionysus was paralled with “Attis, Adonis, Bacchus and Orpheus by 
historians and theologians”. To Herodotus “the name and rites of Dionysus came 
from an Egyptian seer and (he) guesses that the rites originally came from 
Phoenicia”. He further quoted Herodutus (Querner, 2001, n.p.), which is cited by 
the researcher from Herodutus as follows: 


Melampus, who was a wise man, and had acquired the art of 
divination, having become acquainted with the worship of Bacchus 
through knowledge derived from Egypt, introduced it into Greece, 
with a few slight changes, at the same time that he brought in various 
other practices. (Book II, Calssic.mit) 





345 Earlier, mount Martu, the original location of Amurru was cited in Arabia. These two mounts could possibly be 
the same, a topic which requires further studies. 
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Herodotus further avowed that the similarity between the two could be inferred 


[f]or I can by no means allow that it is by mere coincidence that the 
Bacchic ceremonies in Greece are so nearly the same as the 
Egyptian- they would then have been more Greek in their character, and 
less recent in their origin. Much less can I admit that the Egyptians 
borrowed these customs, or any other, from the Greeks. My belief is 
that Melampus got his knowledge of them from Cadmus the 
Tyrian, and the followers whom he brought from Phoenicia into 
the country which is now called Boeotia. (Book II, Calssic.mit) 


Furthermore, Jefferey Querner (2011) affirmed that this deity was usually 
depicted as “a shepherd and carries a shepherd's crook-staff...in the Book of the 
Dead”. This was grounded on an ancient mythical custom that extended earlier to 
2400 BCE “like that of Dionysus and Orpheus in one hand a flail in the other”. 
Querner (2011) also traced the origin of this cult, following the leading classic 
writers. In the first century BCE, Diodorus stated that the rituals of Dionysus were 
transferred by Orpheus from the practices of Osiris in Egypt and that the 
designations had merely altered. Moreover, the first century BCE politician Cicero 
and the third-century CE Neo-Platonic philosopher Porphyry linked Dionysus with 
Osiris. The third-century CE theologist Hippolytus paralleled Attis, Adonis, Osiris 
and Bacchus (Dionysus) with one another (n.p.). Diodorus affirmed this as he stated 
that 

of the ancient Greek writers of mythology some give to Osiris the 
name Dionysus or, with a slight change in form, Sirius. One of them, 
Eumolpus, in his Bacchic Hymn speaks of Our Dionysus, shining like 
a star, With fiery eye in ev'ry ray. (Vol.1, Book 1, footnote, p.39) 


This piece of information is of significane to this work, as Osiris, Dionysus, Sirius, 
and Bacchus are all the same person, and their relation to Makkah would be 
divulged throughout this book. 


In addition, Peterson (2012) conducted a study on the relationship between 
Dionysus and Indian deities. She indicated that in the Indian cultural milieu, “there 
was more than the usual syncretism”, uncovering a growing relation which gave 
rise to an amount of religious integration, conveying facets of this intricate divinity 
“into the sub-pantheon of Buddhist religion”. She further pointed out that Dionysos 
was adopted; due to “the universalistic aspect of his cult”. Moreover, the 
representation of Dionysos such as that of Herakles, was not merely reproduced, 
yet, it was utterly incorporated into “the service of Buddhism” (Peterson, 2012, 
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pp., 40-41)*4°. Here, we notice the impact exercised by this deity on Buddhism, and 
not vice versa. 


Binpin Shah (n.d.) offered the following remark as regards ancient gods, 
which serves as an adequate clarification at the end of this section. Every single 
main former civilization had analogous or “derivative names but it meant the same 
thing ... Egypt’s Osiris, India’s “Bhumi and Sita”, Maitrakas, Parvati, Greeks’ 
Aphaea ... all implied the same thing” (p.8). It follows that such gods and 
goddesses were circulated among different countries in the ancient world, due to 
peaceful cultural contacts or warring interactions. Ultimately, they referred to the 
same entities: Hathur/Isis is Allaat, Ishatr and Al ‘Uzzah, and Dionysus/Orolat/ 
Alilat are Bacchus, and Osiris, etc. However, we note at times changes in gender 
as that between Osiris (mas.) and Allat (fem.). A case in point is when Hatshepsut 
went to Punt, where we find the following inscription 


Over the Chiefs of Punt 


269. They say as they pray for peace from her majesty (fem.): “Hail 
to thee, king (sic) of Egypt, Re (fem.), who shines like the sun, your 
sovereign, mistress of heaven ------------ . Thy name reaches as far as 
the circuit of heaven, the fame of [Makere (Hatshepsut)] encircles the 
[sea] ------------ . (Breasted, 1906, Vol.ii, p.111) 


Here Re was made a feminine goddess in Punt, in praise of Hatshepsut. Hence, 
such intemingling between cultures reveals their religious cultural fusion. 
Therefore, these deities were transmitted and their cult imported or exported, due 
to cultural contacts in the region. Accordingly, the Hindu claim, discussed in Vol.I, 
regarding their deities is erroneous, as we have seen how the cult of the Egyptian 
god Osiris transferred into India. 


In addition, the ancient polytheist people of Makkah attracted other idolaters 
all over the world by placing their deities inside the sanctuary, relying on the fact 
that such old religions all revered similar idols/figures/personae. This was affirmed 
by Bu Sharib (2008), as she mentioned that Makkans placed idols of other tribes in 
ka‘ba to attract them to come to it (p.130). Moreover, ancient Arabs might have 
added some more Indian idols to the principal ones in Al-Ka‘ba in order to attract 
them to come to Makkah for financial and commercial reasons; since the trade of 
incense was the main ocuupation in Makkah. The coming subsections further 
investigate the worship of Prophet Ibrahim/Brahma, and attempt to locate him 
within archaeological records. 





346 The argument of Dionysus/ Bacchus in relation to Arabia is resumed in a coming chapter, for its intimate link to 
the cities of Nysa, Baca, and Muqa. 
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Prophet Strakim/Sbrakam and Misilim/! Nergal 


Introduction 


In Vol.I, mention was made of Maqaam Ibrahim, and the allegation of some 
Hindu writers that Al-Ka‘ba was a Hindu temple. The coming subsections attempts 
to reveal how the worship of prophet Ibrahim originated in Iraq; subsequently, it 
transferred between different countries and cultures. It appears that every culture 
had given him a different designation, so he is Brahma in Hinduism, and he was 
revered in Judaism and Christianity under the designation Abraham, Ibrahim in 
Islam. Additionally, he was called by other names in different cultures or even in 
the same culture, as is revealed in the ensuing subsections. But can Prophet 
Ibrahim/Abraham be detected in archaeological records? The following pages 
attempt to provide several clues to answer this question. 


She Natal Prace of He rephet SGrakim/ othrakam” 


The birth place of Prophet Ibrahim is controversial. Al-Sa‘di (2012) affirmed 
that there are two proposed birth places of prophet Ibrahim. The first is Kutha 
(Jabalah), the remanants of which are named Tall Ibrahim [hill of Abraham], 50 
km to the northeast of the ruins of Babylon. It lies in the historic region of Semitic 
Akkad. Kutha is known in Babylonian as Kutim, in Summerian as Gu-du-a, and 
the ancient river of Kutha, which was a branch of the Euphrates river, used to pass 
by it. Al-Sa‘di referred to what the famous historian Yaquut Al-Hamawiyy reported 
that prophet Ibrahim’s maternal grandfather was a prince who dug this branch of 
Kutha river, for this reason, it was named after him. Kutha has a small shrine 
dedicated to prophet Ibrahim, over the cave in which he was supposedly born. This 
city was famous for the worship of Nergal, and his temple was called E-Meslam, 
then his cult transmitted to Palestine in ancient times (n.p.).°*” 


Al-Sa‘di (2012) further indicated that the second place which is contended 
to be the natal place of Prophet Ibrahim is Burseeba (Burs) near Najaf. 
Unfortunately, both cities have indications of a crematory, and ashes under the 
depth of about three meters, and both have birth places in caves. Al-Sa‘di 
confirmed that the credible one is the one in Kutha, current Jabalah; because the 
excavations there pointed to a large establishment with many people, and to traces 
of the Catapult which was used against prophet Ibrahim. The excavations also 
revealed traces of successive kingdoms throughout the ages. 


347 See the part on Meslam/Mesilim later in the section. 
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Al-Sa‘di verified this account by citing what Ali Ibn Abi Talib, paternal 
cousin of Prophet Mohamed, stated that they came originally from Kutha.** It is 
alleged as well that at the time of the Islamic conquest of this town, the Muslim 
leaders visited prophet Ibrahim’s natal shrine. Finally, Al-Sa‘di cited varied 
researchers who validated this place as the famous historic site (n.p.). Henceforth, 
the author of the current book supports the view that Kutha is the natal place of 
prophet Ibrahim, as would be clarified and substantiated as well in the following 
subsections. 


1.Pics of the site ¢ 5 sll 4a _jpr0 
(kothal.blogspot.com) 





2.The place in which Prophet Ibrahim “ was 
allegedly born in Jabalah (Kutha or Tall Ibrahim) 
Min 1:05 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=tOGdWenvg9g 








God stated in the Holy Qur’an, Al-Nisaa’, 4: verse 54, that “we had already 
given the family of Abraham the Scripture and wisdom and conferred upon them a 
great kingdom”. This is further examined in different historical texts: Jewish; 
Arabic, Greek, Roman, and Sumerian, in the ensuing pages. The Sumerian is 
delayed as it falls within consecutive sections, so that the argument wouldn’t be 
disrupted. 


She Appellation of “Ibrahim "| Hbrakam in Hebrew and Strahic 
Jexts and his Gur ‘anic ‘Story 


According to Jim A. Cornwell (1995), Abram and Sarai changed into a 
“new people with the gift of new names: they are themselves made new, with new 
capacities”. The name ‘Abraham’ is from “(Heb. ‘avraham, father of a 
multitude)’. In Hebrew, "-im" is a plural termination; it is a suffix which indicates 
“nations, tribes, cities, or towns rather than individuals [Abram + im]. As for 
‘Abram’, from “(Heb. ‘avram, exalted father)’, it is quite analogous to “Abiram 
(Heb. ‘aviram, the father is exalted)”, like the other biblical designations initiating 
with Abi- that have a comparable sense to "the father is". He assumed that "ram" 
signifies "exalted", and "i" of "avi" indicates "is". Concerning Abraham “(Heb. 
‘avraham, father of a multitude)’, if "av" means "father," "raham" must signify 
"of a multitude" (n.p.). 


Cornwell (1995) also referred to the biblical verse Genesis: 17:5, which is 
quoted by the researcher from King James Bible: 


348 mentioned above under Nabateans. 
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Neither shall thy name any more be called Abram, but thy name 
shall be Abraham; for a father of many nations have I made thee. 


As for the Arabic theories of prophet Ibrahim’s name, they are summed up as 
follows from Khayma website: 


1- theories influenced by the Biblical view by adding /’av(b)/ to his name, 

2- It is an Arabic name, from “Barhamah”, which means sharp sight, as stated 
by Al-Karmaaniy in his Wonders [Vol. I, p.174]; 

3- Abraham is a foreign name, which means “cure from infidelity”, or 
innocence, as stated in Surat Al-Zukhruf, 43:26, [or baraa’ | 

4- According to the holy Qur’an, Ibrahim was his name all through, as stated in 
the verse “we heard a boy, defaming them [gods], called Ibrahim” (AI- 
Anbtyaa’, 21: 60). This means that he was called as such as a boy, which 
contradicts the Jewish opinion that Abraham was called as such at the age of 
99 (Khayma, n.p.)**”. 


The final point alludes to the varied Arabic pronunciations of the term ‘Ibrahim’. 
There is another spelling/pronunciation of prophet Ibrahim in the Holy Qur’an, 
exclusively in Surat Al-Baqarah, 2: 132, 260, maai\, /Ibrahim/, and some recitors 
render it as /Ibrahaam/, which may be attributed to the fact that the Sura recounts, 
for the most part, the story of the Children of Israel (Al-Munajjid, 2014, Dec 8). 


However, Shaaban (2015), the specialist in Qur’anic readings, demonstrated, 
in an interview, that the writing of ‘Ibrahim’ comes differently in three versions. 
These are the Hijazi, Iraqi, and the Shami/Levant versions of the Holy Quran, 
which were documented at the time of the prince of believers Othman Ibn Affaan 
who grouped the holy Qur’an. The latter two versions deleted the /y/ sound, only 
in Al-Bagara chapter; while the Hijazi would fix it all through. Linguists inferred 
that the name had two different pronunciations in Arabic; for this reason, Othman 
had it written variedly in these versions. The other explanation is that these are 
different readings for the word (n.p.). 


As regards prophet Ibrahim’s story, we learn from the Holy Qur’an, Surat 
Al-An‘aam, 6: 67-78, that prophet Ibrahim refused to worship planets, the moon, 
and the sun as in the following verses: 





349 The site is no longer available. Another site that has the same article is: Hl. W268) 5 aw) 5a! Gans aul... 
(alafdal.net). Therefore, the original author can’t be verified; however, it is cited because of its significance. 
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(76) So when the night covered him [with darkness], he saw a star. 
He said, "This is my lord." But when it set, he said, "I like not those 
that disappear." 

(77) And when he saw the moon rising, he said, "This is my lord." 
But when it set, he said, "Unless my Lord guides me, I will surely be 
among the people gone astray." 

(78) And when he saw the sun rising, he said, "This is my lord; this 
is greater." But when it set, he said, "O my people, indeed I am free 
from what you associate with Allah. (KSU MuSHaf Trans.) 


Thus, we realize that he dissociated himself from such cults. This point is further 
examined in a later section, under the discussion of prophet Ibrahim’s father, which 
is delayed for convenience. 


Abraham as a Nsinch in Grece-Reman Jexts 


Al-Mansouriy (2014) indicated that prophet Ibrahim was a leader, not only 
a religious and social one, but also a political head. He purported that he was a chief 
of one of the tribes of Al-Baa’idah [ancient Arabs]; some even contended that he 
was a Babylonian prince before leaving Iraq. Then, he was crowned as the king of 
Damascus, as stated by Josephus, quoting Nicolaus, the Damascene (1“ century 
BCE) (n.p.). Josephus mentioned the following in his Histories, chapter 7: 


And Nicolaus of Damascus, in the fourth book of his History, says 
thus: "Abram reigned at Damascus, being a foreigner, who came 
with an army out of the land above Babylon, called the land of the 
Chaldeans: but, after a long time, he got him up, and removed from 
that country also, with his people, and went into the land then called 
the land of Canaan, but now the land of Judea, and this when his 
posterity were become a multitude... Now the name of Abram is even 
still famous in the country of Damascus; and there is shown a village 
named from him, The Habitation of Abram". (p.342) 


Wacholder (1989) agreed adding that “the tradition that made Abraham a 
Damascene king was also mentioned by Trogus (Timagenes?)” (p.150). 


However, Grotius and Le Clerc (1827) elucidated that ““Trogus Pompeius 
calls them kings, as Nicolaus did; because they exercised a kingly power in their 
families; and therefore they are called Anointed, Psalm cv.15” (p.73). Nevertheless, 
Siker (1978) further referred to what Trogus Pompeius stated about prophet 
Abraham. Pompeius Trogus referenced Abraham in an inventory of Assyrian 
kings who reigned from Damascus. Following monarch Damascus, Azelus, and 
afterwards Adores, Abraham, and Israhel were their sovereigns. Nevertheless, “a 
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felicitous progecy of ten sons made Israhel more famous than any of his ancestors” 
(GLAJJ I, 337) (p.194). 


Furthermore, Abraham was referenced by other Greek and Roman writers, 
grouped by Kamudzandu (2007) along these lines. Remarkably, Abraham emerges 
in the texts of eleven Greco-Roman writers, a time period of around 800 years. 
Josephus indicated that Berossus was the first writer to refer to Abraham. Abraham 
is likewise cited by “Apollonius Molon, Alexander Polyhistor, Nicolaus of 
Damascus, Pompeius Torgus, Charax of Pergamum, Vettius Valens, Alexander of 
Lycopolis, Fermicus Maternus, and the Emperor Julian”. Similarly, there is a 
mention of Abraham in the mysterious Historia Augusta in connection to Julian 
and Alexander Polyhistor. 


Kamudzandu explained that these Greco-Roman writers alluded to Prophet 
Abraham, because he was a fascinating character to people, whose distinctiveness 
was demarcated by heroes and “founding fathers”. He also noted that a large 
amount of the pertinent knowledge on Abraham is present in Philo and Josephus, 
Hellenistic-Jewish authors, in the first century, who assimilated Abraham into 
“Hellenistic literary genres”. Therefore, they were able to preserve the uniqueness 
of the Jewish people among the Greeks and Romans “as people defined by a 
common ancestor”. Hence, “Abrahamic traditions” were perfectly conserved in the 
Greco-Roman world of the Augustan era (pp.169-170). 


Abraham in Sumertan 


Excavations in Babylon show that the designations ‘Ibram’ or ‘Ibraham’ 
were referenced in many tablets from the Old Babylonian era, in the forms of 
‘Abarama’ and ‘Abam rama’. These tablets were concerned with contracts and 
agricultural and commercial deals. They were found between Babylonia and 
Persepolis and they are currently in Yale University in America. Furthermore, the 
name ‘Ibram’ was detected in Egyptian texts dating to Sheshnek I, referring to a 
field or farm belonging to Ibram in southern Palestine. The forms of ‘Ibram’ or 
‘Ibramu’ were also found in the Assyrian texts of Esradelon. Moreover, an 
inscription dating to Hamurabi had the name ‘Huba Ibn Isam‘“il’ as a witness (Susa, 
1990, p. 263). 


Correspondingly, Daniel H. King (1976) mentioned that the name 
‘Abraham’ was found anciently as follows. ‘Abraham’ is not specifically 
demonstrated in texts from Ur; yet he is detected in Mesopotamian texts at the start 
of the second millennium BCE as follows: “A-ba-ra-ma, A-ba-am-ra-tna, and A- 
baam-ra-am’’. Concerning “Nahor’, the designation of Abraham's brother and his 
grandfather, it is observed in Assyrian in the form of “Nakhur’; whereas Nahor's 
wife, named Milcha, her name could be associated with the Assyrian term 
“malkatu” or "princess". Edouard Dhorme has further tracked this last appellation 
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to the lunar worship. However, there isn’t a similar link with both “Abraham or 
Nahor’”’. 


Nonetheless, Hussein (2005) stated that a researcher found a cuniform tablet 
with the name of Ibrama in Ur, and he deduced that prophet Ibrahim was born in 
this locale. However, he asserted that we can’t rely on this find, as this name may 
have been shared by many others; unless we have evidence that this was the very 
same prophet Ibrahim. Similarly, he referred to a group of researchers who 
unearthed in 1968 a clay tablet, in which a story is narrated of a son of a Sumerian 
king, named Ibram or Ibramu who attempted to overthrow his father, but the king 
discovered the plot and exiled him. However, this tablet is no longer available 
(pp.139-40). 


Likewise, the name of a king “ib-ra-nu-um’”, who was mentioned in the list 
of kings as “Ibranum ruled for 1 year’’, also existed in Sumerian (ETCSL: t.2.1.1, 
Sumerian king list). Therefore, a number of names like “A-ba-ra-ma”’, “A-ba-am- 
ra-tna”, “A-baam-ra-am”’, “ib-ra-nu-um”’, “Ibram(a)”, and “Ibramu” were present 
in such ancient eras in these locations. In addition, according to Mock (n.d.), the 
name Abraham in Sumerian is claimed to signify “AB RAM” or “Father’s 
Beloved” (n.p.). These forms might have been shortened as a common practice in 


Sumerian. 


As stated by Michalowski (n.d.), in Sumerian, plurality could be indicated 
by using a number of forms. The animate plural nouns are attached to the suffix - 
ene, and there are other markers such as “me8” “-me-e8” and -hi-a’’. The first ending 
is the third-person plural form of verb “to be”; while “hi-” is an adjective indicating 
“mixed, of various sorts”. me- also refers to the second person, and -me for the 
plural in the possessive form (pp.33,36,49). Bomhard and Kerns (1994) 
additionally affirmed that the plural was designated by the suffixes -ene, hi-a, and 
-me- e§ (p.29). This was underscored by Gelb (n.d.): “Plural number was indicated 
either by the suffixes -me (or -me + esh)” (Sumerian language). 


As confirmed by Jagersma (2010), almost every Sumerian proper noun is 
significant. Even though a proper noun acts syntactically as a word, as dictated by 
its inner structure, “it can be a word, a phrase, or a clause”. He added that there are 
abbreviated forms of such proper nouns and that usually a proper noun was 
represented as a shortened form of a “more complex proper noun”. The greater part 
of these shortened forms “come from proper nouns which have the internal make- 
up of a clause”. He also explained that such shortened forms were likely to omit 
one or two elements of the clause, such as the subject or the predicate. For example, 
a name such as “Lugal-gatile-ki’ag”, which appears on a king’s seal, was 
represented as “ga-ti-e” as a shortened form. Another name is that of a farmer 
“mim-en-lil” or ‘Enlil’s command’, which involves the deletion of the predicate 
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(pp.131, 134). Thus, the above forms of Ibrahim’s name might have been subject 
to shortening. 


Lambert (1999) reported that “[s]peakers of Old Akkadian (or something 
related to it)” had dwelled ‘upstream’ from Sumer obviously during the third 
millennium. He explained that Semitic personal names employed in Sumerian 
headquarters could not be inscribed like Sumerian personal terms. Moreover, the 
grammatical components of Semitic are not separate elements that can entirely be 
marked “syllabically before or after the root”. Therefore, Semitic name parts had 
to be engraved by logograms devoid of any signs of articulation “by logograms 
with a partial indication of pronunciation expressed in syllable-signs (so-called 
phonetic complements), or entirely by a series of syllable-signs”. However, in 
certain instances, Sumerian standard orthography had to be modified to adjust to 
Akkadian (pp.218, 219). As stated above, prophet Ibrahim possibly spoke a 
divergent dialect of Ancient Arabic or Akkadian. Therefore, his name was likely 
recorded following the above Sumerian method. This may have introduced certain 
modifications to his name in the inscriptions. 


However, it is always contended that the name of Prophet Ibrahim is 
enigmatic in archaeological records. It is maintained that he is not an archaeological 
figure. Nevertheless, some evidence may point to his being the Sumerian god: 
Nergal/ Mes(8)lam/ Irra, all referring to the same person, and to king Mesilim as 
well. The coming subsections extensively utilize quotes about this character, while 
their explanations and the researcher’s comments are given later. 


Nergal, Srra, and « Nh eslontaca 
Nerga! 


First of all, the root of the compound name Ner+gal means the following, 
with the relevant meanings bolded: 


nir: n., prince, lord [NIR archaic frequency... concatenates 2 sign 
variants]. V... to overcome, vanquish (to be high + to go out + to 
flow). adj., victorious. 


gal,Jal: n., ... chief; eldest son. adj., ... mighty; great (chamber + 
abundant, numerous) [GAL archaic frequency: 1004; concatenation 
of 2 sign variants] (Halloran, 1996/1999). 


Nonetheless, his name and spelling are diverse as confirmed by Steinkeller (1987; 


1990; Lambert 1990a; Krebernik 1998: 277), and they have various written 
forms such as: 
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‘KIS.UNU, ‘KIS.GIR.UNU.GAL, “U.GUR, ‘né-erig] 14-gal, né-ri-ig- 
la, né-ri-ig-1a 

Normalised form(s): 

Nergal, Nerigal (Ancient Mesopotamian). 


We also note here the interchangeable use of the vowels /e/ and /1/. 


According to Bible study tools website, which collected a number of 
dictionary definitions of Nergal, he is: 


Easton's Bible Dictionary - Nergal 
Nergal [N] [H] [S] 


... lion, one of the chief gods of the Assyrians and Babylonians ( 
2 Kings 17:30), the god of war and hunting. He is connected with 
Cutha as its tutelary deity (Easton, 1897). 


Hitchcock's Bible Names Dictionary - Nergal 
Nergal [N] [E] [S] 
the great man; the hero (1869). 


Smith's Bible Dictionary - Nergal 
Nergal [N] [E] [H] 


(hero), one of the chief Assyrian and Babylonian deities, seems to 
have corresponded closely to the classical Mars. (2 Kings 17:30) 


International Standard Bible Encyclopedia 
NERGAL 


nar'-gal (nereghal): 


A Babylonian deity, identified with the planet Mars, and 
worshipped at Cutha (compare 2 Kings 17:30). (Bible study tools) 


The Mythology Dictionary mentioned the following about Nergal: 


A Babylonian war-god, god of death, fire and the underworld. Son of 
Enlil and Nininsinna or Ninlil. Son of Inanna, some say. Husband of 
Allatu, Ereshkigal or Laz ... Nergal is sometimes identified with 
Irra. He is depicted with the body of a lion, holding a sword and a 
decapitated head. Identified as Nergal, Alad, Nergal, Gugulanna, 
Gugulanna, Bull of Heaven, Gugulana, Nergal, (Great) Gugulana, 
Meslamtea, Meslamtea, Mes Lam _ ‘Taea, Meslamtaea, 
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Meslamtaea, Ne-iri-gal, Ne-iri-gal, Nergal, Nerigal, Nerigal, 
Nergal, Qaru, Qaru, Marduk or Nergal. 


Similarly, Thomson Gale (2005) revealed in his Encyclopaedia of Religion 
that “NERGAL was a Mesopotamian god of the underworld. Nergal (properly, 
Nerigal) is a phonetic rendering of the Sumerian Enirigal(a) ("lord of the big city 
[i.e., the underworld]")”. He had another name: Meslamtaea, 1.c., "one who comes 
out of the Meslam [temple]”. His associate was Ereshkigal, queen of the 
underworld. The Akkadian myth Nergal and Ereshkigal recounts how he became 
king of the underworld. His religious “cultic center was Cuthah, in central 
Babylonia’. Correspondingly, Ancient Mesopotamian Gods and Goddesses Project 
website added the following about him and his family. He was “son of Enlil and 
Ninlil or Belet-ili”, and had numerous wives “Las, a little-known goddess of 
possibly non-Sumerian origin; Mamma/Mammi/Mammitum (Lambert 1973: 
356)”, in addition to a rather insignificant goddess “NinSubur, attendant of 
Inana/Istar; Admu, a West Semitic goddess (Wiggermann 1998-2001d: 219-20)”. 
Lastly, there was also EreSkigal whose matrimony was a somewhat late event. 


As regards his icon, it was usually represented as “an astride male figure 
carrying a scimitar or a mace, the mace often being topped by a (double) lion's 
head. He is also associated with the bull’”,*°° as explicated by Wiggermann (1998) 
(Ancient Mesopotamian). This was cited in one of the above quotes as “Bull of 
heaven”. Moreover, Clark (2009) stated that “his symbol is a man-lion or human- 
headed lion with eagle’s wings” (p.159). Finally, the following sums his overall 
attributes and background. Nergal, in Mesopotamian creed, was a subordinate god 
of “the Sumero-Akkadian pantheon”. He was recognized as Irra, “the god of 
scorched earth and war’, and also as Meslamtaea, which signifies “He Who Comes 
Forth from Meslam”. Cuthah, current Tall Ibrahim was his principal cultic base. 
In subsequent eras, he became a “destroying flame”, with the appellation 
“sharrapu (“burner’)”. Assyrian texts in the 1* millennium bec BCE depict him 
“as a benefactor of men, who hears prayers, restores the dead to life, and protects 
agriculture and flocks”. Hymns describe him “as a god of pestilence, hunger, and 
devastation” (Encyclopedia Britannica: Nergal, 2016). 


The importance of the above data lies in the fact that, in Islamic tradition, 
prophet Ibrahim was born in C(K)utha in the same place called Tall Ibrahim, which 
was detected as the centre of this cult. Moreover, the previous reference alludes to 
his ability to preserve flocks and agriculture, which is mirrored in the biblical report 
of his battle to regain the flocks and possession of Lut (Genesis, 14: 14-15). In 
addition, his association with fire and flame reveals the other part of his story when 
he was thrown into a ditch full of fire *°'. Furthermore, the expression “Bull of 





350 The bull is also a symbol of Al-Muqa, as would be discussed under Muqa. 
351 See more under Irra in the coming section. 
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heaven” may have relevance to the famous story of slaughtering his son, though in 
the original story God made him slaughter a ram or sheep instead. As we have 
observed, all of these facts coincide with Prophet Ibrahim’s life incidents. Yet more 
proofs are discussed in the coming subsections». 


She Dtovy of Mergal 


Encyclopedia of Religion by Thomson Gale (2005) related the following 
account of Nergal’s story, which came initially from Tell El-Amarna, then was 
followed by two other subsequent accounts from Sultantepe and Uruk. The report 
of the way in which Nergal turned to be the spouse of Ereshkigal starts with the 
resolve of the gods to “hold a banquet and to send their messenger Kaka to the 
underworld, so that Ereshkigal ... can receive her due portion of the banquet 
foods”. Kaka went on the trip, introduced himself to the doorkeeper, requesting 
him to unlock the door. He was admitted “through the seven gates of the 
underworld”. He was escorted to meet Ereshkigal. Hereafter, Kaka kneelsed before 
the queen of the underworld and “passes on the message he has been given”. After 
being welcomed by the heavenly gods, the queen of the underworld assigns 
Namtar to depart to heaven to take her part of the banquet food. 


Later, we are told that “the god Ea severely chastises Nergal for being 


disrespectful to the messenger from the underworld by not bowing down 
before him like all the other gods”. There is another hiatus in the text, then we 


learn of Nergal's response, which is regrettably fragmented; yet, it is revealed that 
there is a scheme whereby Nergal must go to the underworld, in which he would 
divide his “divine character in two”. Ea approves Nergal descent to the domain of 
Ereshkigal, and directs Nergal not to go into the underworld with aggressive 
intention; rather to depart to the woods in advance and bring several types of wood 
“to make a throne to offer to the gods Anu, Ningizzida, and Ea himself”. Nergal 
complied, made a throne, and embellished it with green, gold, and yellow colors. 
However, Ea wasn’t gratified with it, and counseled Nergal to “accept nothing that 
is offered to him in the underworld, no throne, no food, and no drink, but above all 
not to look lustfully upon Ereshkigal”’. 


The story of Nergal is narrated as follows, according to Encyclopedia 
Britannica. The alternate scope of Nergal’s influence was “the underworld”, 
where he became a monarch. As stated in one text, Nergal, accompanied by 
demons, went to the underworld in which goddess Ereshkigal (or Allatum) ruled. 
Nergal “threatened to cut off her head, but she saved herself by becoming his wife, 
and Nergal obtained kingship over the underworld” (Nergal, 2016). We also learn 
that after Nergal was banished to the underworld or urged to go there by 


ae See the sections on Mesilim 
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Ereshkigal because he “failed to speak to Namtar, her attendant, who had been 
invited to collect her share of a feast laid on by the gods, he threatened to kill her. 
She saved herself only by sharing power with him” (Mythology Dictionary). 


Another version of the episode is rendered as follows. In the legend of 
Nergal and EreSskigal, EreSkigal ruled as queen of the underworld, where Nergal 
descended to seek forgiveness for having insulted Namtar, EreSkigal's envoy. 
Nergal is enticed by EreSkigal; but succeeds to save himself out of the underworld, 
or else "the land of no return". Ereskigal mourned and he ultimately returned to 
her, where they reigned the underworld together. It appears that Nergal was driven 
to make this association in more than one fashion; since the myth possibly reveals 
an intentional endeavor in the Old Babylonian era to merge between northern and 
southern Mesopotamian conventions which assigned the leadership of the 
netherworld to EreSkigal and Nergal correspondingly (Ancient Mesopotamian: 
Nergal (god)). However, the versions of the story agree that Nergal was 
disrespectful to the envoy of the goddess, the same attitude displayed by Prophet 
Abraham in rejecting the deities of his own people, and by refusing to prostrate 
himself before them. 


I(E)ua 


Thompson (1970), in Mekal: God of Beit Shen, specified that Jeremias (I, 
139) stated that “Nergal is clearly named Gibil, the “Fire-god with Glowing 
Mouth””’. Moreover, he avowed that “Gir or Girra was an early Sumerian name 
for Nergal. The word means “fire”, and his Accadian name “Umu’, means heat”. 
Nergal is also the chief character of the Accadian myth “king of all habitations” or 
“Series Irra’’, under the title Gira, Ira, or Irra” (p. 94, footnote no.85). Furthermore, 
Wiggermann mentioned that “[f]rom the Old Babylonian Period onwards, Nergal 
was syncretised with Erra, a Semitic death god. (Ancient Mesopotamian: Nergal 
(god))”. 


‘Ummu’ in the Akkadain Dictionary online means ‘heat’; while ‘Ummatu’ 
means “a nation” (Ummu). It is interesting that prophet Ibrahim was mentioned in 
the holy Qur’an in association with a similar name to his Akkadian designation 
“Ummu” i.e., “Ummah”. In Al-Nahl, Chapter 16, verse 120, “(120) Indeed, 
Abraham was a [comprehensive] leader, devoutly obedient to Allah, inclining 
toward truth, and he was not of those who associate others with Allah” (KSU). 
“Ummah” was rendered in English as “a leader”. In the Explanation of Ibn Kathiir, 
Ummah was explained as: Imam or leader to be followed; or the one who teaches 
people their religion, or he was like a nation, i.e., he solely believed in God (n.p.). 
Hence, there is no consensus on the meaning of this term. It should be underlined 
too that the Akkadian word could be rather ‘Ummatu’ or Ummah without the 
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termination. This further validates the proposition that this person is possibly 
prophet Ibrahim. 


Erra was associated or even equated with Nergal, a Sumerian god of the 
underworld. This was detected in the Old Akkadian period (ca. 2350-2200 B.C.E), 
as affirmed by Lambert (1973) (Ancient Mesapotamian Gods and Goddesses: 
Erra). Likewise, Roberts (1971) claimed that ‘Erra’ initially occured as a divine 
component in personal designations in southern Mesopotamia in the Sargonic era 
(c.2390-2210 BCE) (pp. 12-13). Moreover, he was linked to Nergal in an early 
“Sumerian hymn to Nergal” (ETCSL 4.15.2), though the text is damaged and 
fragmented, and it is rather difficult to ascertain if they were depicted as two gods 
or alternate appellations for one god. Additionally, in “the Standard Babylonian 
version of the literary text Nergal and Ereskigal (STT 1, 28)”, Erra occurs in place 
of Nergal, which designates the intimate link between the two deities at that time. 
Additionally, Erra was revered at “E-meslam (Meslam House) temple in the city 
of Kutha in Babylonia’, just like Nergal. 


He was also mentioned in other texts as follows. Erra is presented in two 
regal prayers from the second millennium BCE. The first is one for king 
Hammurabi (ETCSL 2.8.2.4) that is regrettably quite fragmented; hence, it doesn’t 
show any important data about this god. The other prayer is presented to the 
goddess Inana that comprises prayers for king Ur-Ninurta (ETCSL 2.5.6.1). In this 
text, Inana and other gods address the king, directing him to govern people fairly 
and strongly all across the nation. Enlil states that king Ur-Ninurta should imitate 
the heroic actions of “war-like deities, including being ‘like the warrior Erra' - 
presumably invoking Erra's destructive characteristics” (Ancient Mesopotamian: 
Erra). 


Another Babylonian poem that referred to him is Evra and Isum, where Erra 
infected Babylonia with plague. The text is a poetic depiction of the breakout of 
brutality and its consequent results on a society. It reveals, in addition to other 
elements, that such violence is conducive to disorder and destruction of civilization 
(Ancient Mesopotamian: Erra). Finally, Michael Ford (2010), in Maskim Hul: 
Babylonian Magick, discussed the relationship between Nergal and Irra. He 
referred to Sharrapu, which means “burner”, in reference to the flames emitted by 
Erra, as he was described in Cannan as the “burner”, as in the following snapshot 
(p.198). 


IRRA-NERGAL - Lord of Plague and War 


ag et a fe || 


Irra-Nergal as Lord of the (aga 
SHARRAPU 
The Fire Serpents of Nergal 
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However, the spelling and translation or rendering of Lugalirra's appellation 
are vague and numerous “normalised spellings” are utilized. Lambert (1987/90) 
translated the term as "Mighty lord". Nevertheless, he contended that Meslamtaea's 
name is less vague and possibly indicates “he who comes forth from the Meslam(- 
temple)” (Ancient Mesopotamian: Lugalirra and Meslamtaea (a pair of gods)). 


Wheadendase 


Lugalirra and Meslamtaea are often represented as “a pair of gods” or 
“Divine Twins” linked to Nergal (Ancient Mesopotamian Gods and Goddesses 
“Lugalirra and Meslamtaea” (a pair of gods)). According to Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Meslamtaea in Mesopotamian creed is the god of Cuthah in Akkad. His 
shrine in Cuthah was named Emeslam, or “Meslam (Luxuriant Mesu Tree)”. The 
designation signifies “He Who Comes Forth from Meslam”’. It is recounted that “he 
was the son of Enlil, god of the atmosphere, and of Ninlil (Akkadian: Belit), 
goddess of grain, and he appears in hymns as a warrior similar to the war god 
Ninurta”. Meslamtaea’s weaponries, nonetheless, occasionally appear to be 
directed versus his “own people and their herds’’, as he exterminated them in huge 
plagues. He appears to have been intimately associated with or to be one and the 
same with the god Nergal, and, therefore, he was the monarch of the netherworld 
and husband of its queen, Ereshkigal (Meslamtaea, 2019). 


Moreover, The Sumerian Archive (ETCSL) enlists the following forms: 
“Nergal: divine name”, “Nergal-MeSlamta-ea’”, “MeSlam: temple name”, and 
“MeSlamta-ea: divine name” (n.p.). As stated by Dalley (2000) also, the temple of 
Nergal in Kutha was then under the name of “E-meslam-- ‘Meslam house’” 
(p.321). His name occurs in a number of texts with this name or Nergal’s, some of 
which are cited as follow. From The temple hymns in the same archive, no. 4.80.1: 


457-466. ... your interior is artfully built, your mace*? is a...... 
mace released from heaven, your platform is a lustrous platform 
spreading over MeSlam. Your prince, the mighty god, the sovereign 
of MeSlam, the fierce god of the underworld, the sovereign of Ud- 
SuS (Sunset), Nergal, MeSlamta-ea, has erected a house in your 
precinct, and taken his seat upon your dais. 


From “An adab (?) to Nergal for Sulgi (?) (Sulgi U)”, from the same archive: 


14-16. MeSlamta-ea, your supremacy in the rebel lands! You have 
encircled the rebel lands, O youth. Nergal, your supremacy in the 
rebel lands! 





353 The mace of Mesilim is addressed in a coming subsection. 
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17-20. Your father loves you greatly. He has made your heroism 
known among the people. Your father Enlil loves you greatly. He 
has made your heroism known among the people. 

21223, Hero asiuas for the people, god roaming the mountains! You 
have ...... the rebel lands. Nergal ...... for the people, god roaming 
the mountains! (ETCSL) 


In the previous quote, the vocative “Meslamta-ea” likely uses his title; whereas he 
is addressed in the following sentence with another designation “Nergal”. From 
“A tigi to Nergal (Nergal C)”: 


1-10. Lord who inspires awe in heaven and on earth, who is 
resplendent in the Land, engendered for kingship by your father, your 
awesomeness weighs upon the black-headed. The Anuna, the great 
gods, cower together before your awesomeness and radiance. Nergal, 
lord who inspires awe in heaven and on earth, who is resplendent in 
the Land, engendered for kingship by your father, your awesomeness 
weighs upon the black-headed. The Anuna, the great gods, cower 
together before your awesomeness and radiance. 

11-20. Nergal, hero, after your father begot you, your father Enlil 
bestowed on you the mountain of the earth and all of the people. 
He definitively handed the deciding of destinies to you. Hero, 
Nergal, you are their king! 

21-30. ...May the people of Laga’*™4 spread on your pure table 
everything you need. Nergal, may you stretch forth your arm over 
the place Lagas. (ETCSL) 


The “mountain of the earth” in the above quote may be an allusion to the holy 
mountain in Makkah, a proposition which needs extensive research*’. 


The word ‘Meslem’ is significant since God in the Holy Qur’an states that: 


He has chosen you and laid no hardship on you in the way of faith, 
the faith of your forebear Abraham. He named you Muslim earlier, 
and in this (Qur'an), in order that the Prophet be witness over you, 
and you be witness over mankind. (Al-Hajj, 22: 78, Awfa Trans.) 


Abraham was neither a Jew nor a Christian, but he was one inclining 
toward truth, a Muslim. And he was not of the polytheists. (Aa 
Umran,3: 67, King Saud trans.) 


354 See the link with the dominance of king Mesilim in Lagash in an upcoming subsection. 
355 In Vol.I, reference was made to the sacred mountain/s in Makkah. 
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This is the creed which originated at the hands of Prophet Abrahim, as God 
said in the first verse. The name ‘Muslim’ means surrendering to the will of God. 
Hence, this term is specific to him and his followers; for they have surrendered 
themselves to God’s orders and teachings. The name was inscribed in Sumerian 
records as Meslam or Meshlam, which relate to the temple Meslam, and its 
followers are the Meslamata, as mentioned above. The coming subsection further 
investigates a relevant issue. 


‘Chzarapara ... Dbrakim's father Sazar 7/ 


From “A tigi to Nergal (Nergal C)”: 


32-41. ...1 line fragmentary ...... heroism, ...... Uzarpara (?), the 
shrine ...... , you are MeSlamta-ea, ....... Nergal, lord, you are the 
Enlil of his Land. Like Alla (?), you have no rival. Like [Staran, it 
has been given to you to reach correct judgments. Sumerian Archive 
(ETCSL) 


It should be underlined that this quote cites the names of Uzarpara and Alla, the 
latter is the designation of God in Islam, and the former is a possible reference to 
Ibrahim’s father in the holy Quran “Aazar”. According to the Qur’anic account 
"Abraham said to Aazar, his father: "Why do you take idols for God? I certainly 
find you and your people in error"” (Al-’An‘aam, 6: 74, Alawfa trans). ‘Aazar’ 1s 
then the Qur’anic name for Prophet Ibrahim’s father. 


As for the biblical view, Mock (n.d.) avowed that Terah was his name and 
he was the high prince of Ur: “Terah, the high priest of Ur, the royal heir to the 
House of Shem, and later high priest of Harran and a leader”. Moreover, as 
mentioned in the Book of Jasher 7: 49,51: “the king and the princes loved him, and 
they elevated him very high... and dignified him above all his princes that were 
with him” (n.p.). However, as stated by King (1976), linguists have linked the name 
Terah and the root of a Hebrew word, which means the moon or the month: 
“according to the vocalization: Yareah, "moon:" as at Josh. 10:13; or Yerah, 
"month" as at | Kgs. 6:37”. Consequently, it might have been his title as a servant 
or in charge of the temple of the god of the moon “Terah’, or “the name of the 
Moon-god was Terah” (n.p.). Thus, this term may have been the title of his father 
in relation to the god of the moon, because Sumerian names were adjoined to it. 


Regarding “Uzarpara” with respect to the Sumerian god, Nergal or 
Meslamata, it occurred only once in the Sumerian data, and it was claimed to be a 
place name, with no further elucidation. Hence, it might be a reference to Aazar, 
Prophet Ibrahim’s father, as evident in the underlined part: 
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(ETCSL) 


“Para” in Sumerian means the powerful or courageous, as mentioned in the 
Sumerian Corpus: “241a. Para, mighty man, hero”, then it could be a title, may be 
an epithet to describe Aazar’s action by forsaking his child for the sake of idols. 


The empty slots may be reconstructed as “son of Uzarpara, the shrine prince 
or priest, you are Meslemata”, as parallelism usually refers to apposition. 
Moreover, “Uzarpara” is capitalized, which means it is either a proper noun or a 
place, but it was only mentioned once in the Sumerian corpus as a place name like 
Meslam, and like it, it could have been originally a proper name. Besides, the name 
Nergal was associated with Uzarpara, which strengthens its collocation with both 
prophet Ibrahim and his father. 


Jimeline and. T ccations of the Werskip of NMeslam 


The beginning of this cult started early and developed as is evident in the 
following discussions, which encompass varied references on this topic. Nergal 
wasn’t featured conspicuously in epics and myths, even though he did have a role 
in the Epic of Gilgamesh and the Deluge account. The worship of Nergal was 
pervasive outside of the boundaries of Sumer and Akkad, in which he made his 
initial manifestation. He is mentioned in inscriptions of Assyrian kings, and 
attestation of his worship is discovered in Canaan and at Athens (Encyclopedia 
Britannica: Nergal, 2016). 


Similarly, as divulged by Lambert (1973), the oldest verification of Nergal 
is “as the Kuthean god Meslamtaea, in god-lists from Fara and Abu-Salabikh”’. 
Furthermore, Nergal's primary embodiment is in the Early Dynastic Era in the form 
of Meslamtaea, the god of the underworld, whose chief adoration core was in 
Kutha, which was the principal worship centre of Nergal (Wiggermann 1998- 
2001d: 217), “who enjoyed patronage over Ma¥kan-Sapir” as well (Stone and 
Zimansky 2004). His worship was likewise verified in Dilbat, Isin, Larsa, 
Nippur, Ur and Uruk (Van der Toorn et al. 1999). (Ancient Mesopotamian: 
Nergal (god)). Therefore, this god first made its appearance under the name of 
Meslamtaea, a further evidence toward ‘Meslam’. 


The appellation ‘Nergal’ made its first appearance in the Ur III era, as 
asserted by Wiggermann (1998-2001). During the second millennium, Nergal 
reigned the underworld together with EreSkigal. In the Neo-Assyrian era, he is 
shown as a noteworthy character in formal Assyrian worship, as affirmed by Van 
der Toorn et al. (1999) (Ancient Mesopotamian: Nergal (god)). von Weiher (1971) 
stated that Meslamtaea was merged with Nergal during the Ur III era, and by the 
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Old Babylonian epoch, Lugalirra and Meslamtaea come to be acknowledged as 
“the 'twin deities’”’. In addition, Meslamtaea was shown in the Early Dynastic IIa 
period by the name “Lugalmeslama” or "King of the Meslam(-temple)" as 
underlined by both Edzard (1965) and Weiher (1971) (Ancient Mesopotamian: 
Lugalirra and Meslamtaea (a pair of gods)). 


It is to be inferred from the above subsections that this tripartite deity of 
Nergal, Erra and Meslam was in the early dynastic period. It has relevance to the 
character of prophet Ibrahim #%, as is revealed from the name Meslam, and the place 
where it was worshiped in, or the birthplace of prophet Ibrahim, Kutha. Moreover, 
the story goes along the same lines of disrespecting the gods and of being thrown 
to the underworld/the netherland or fire, yet being saved, and of the fiery character 
embodied in him. Furthermore, Meslam was associated with Cutha, Enlil, Alla, 
Uzar, and the early dynastytic period. All of these aspects point to prophet Ibrahim; 
yet to another famous king as well, i1.e., Mesilim, who would be discussed in the 
coming sections. 


King Mesilim was “king of Kish-Ur-Nina or Uranshe” in the first dynasty of 
Lagash, approx. 2600 BCE. Mesilim was so prestigious that a number of historians 
name his ancient Sumerian era as the "age of Mesilim" (Biography of king of 
Sumer Mesilim). He is associated with a very significant border treaty. However, 
the date of his reign is controversial; since some make it ca. 3000 BCE; others 2500 
BCE. Duhaime (2012) clarified that historians estimated the date of the treaty of 
Mesilim at ca. 2550, even though some scholars offer other approximations of “the 
world's first treaty as occurring in 2600 and even 3100 BC” (n.p.). 


His name is rendered as both Mesilim or Mesalim (Guo, 2018, p.96). King 
(1994) indicated that some underscored that Mesalim, who was the son of 
Manishtusu, was the very same Mesilim, the ancient king of Kish, who was 
contemporaneous with Lugal-shag-engur of Lagash. Moreover, “in his character of 
suzerain’”, he had intervened in the regional disagreement between Lagash and 
Umma. In accordance with this opinion, Lagash, which was under the ruling of 
Engilsa and Urukagina, was loyal to Kish throughout the sovereignty of 
Manishtusu. This situation persisted as well throughout the rule of Mesilim, who, 
according to this hypothesis, was Manishtusu's son and heir. Nevertheless, King 
discredited this theory (p.209). Conversely, Pomponio (2013) divulged that there 
is a proposition that relates ““me-sa-li-ma mentioned in an Ebla tablet to Mesalim, 
the overlord of Kis” (p.71). As can be noticed, the pronunciation of “me-sa-li-ma” 
concords with the Qur’anic depiction of Ibrahim as “Muslima(n)” Aal ‘Imraan, 3: 
67’; with a change in the vowel only. 
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Moreover, Pouysségur (1998), in the website of the Louvre Museum, 
indicated that “Mesilim (or Mesalim in another possible reading)” was the governor 
of the city of Kish c. 2550 BC. In addition, he asserted that Kish, an influential 
town in northern Sumer, had political and religious hegemony over numerous 
Sumerian “city-states” in the era between 2700 and 2500 BCE (n.p.). Analogously, 
McIntosh (2005) avowed that Mesalim might have reigned over “Der, Eannatum 
of Lagash”. He was approximately in 2550 (pp.74, 350). Kramer (1963) also 
equated him with Mesalim. In a like manner, Frayne (2008) illuminated that this 
royal name was written variably, either as “Me-Salim” or “Me-silim”’, and that he 
accepted the second (n.p.). Likewise, North (1981) referred to a viewpoint by 
Giovanni Pettinato that a Kish character called ‘Mesallim’ is paralleled with “the 
chronology-eponym Mesilim’”, and that Ebla was devastated at his hands about 
2500 BCE (p.417). 








Maeda (1981) revealed that Mesilim's inscriptions were excavated in Lagash 
and Adab (p.3). The Sumerologist E. Gordon (1953) added that Mesilim is 
referenced in a number of inscriptions, some of which are demonstrated as follows. 
One inscription is on a macehead from Lagash which alludes to him as a king of 
Kish, and as the constructor of the temple of Ningirsu in Lagash. Moreover, “there 
are two stone bowl fragments” from Adab that similarly reference him as king of 
Kish, in addition to his “restoration of the temple E-Sar in Adab”. Furthermore, “a 
fragmentary vase from adab” where he is also named as king of Kish was “probably 
dedicated to the goddess Ninhursag” (p.27). 


In addition, Gordon in the 1950s proposed that both Mesilim and King 
Mesannepadda of Ur, who were granted the title of "King of Kish", were actually 
one. He stated that we realize that Mesilim as a leader was termed “king of Kish’, 
he had sovereignty over a great segment of Sumer, embracing Adab, Umma and 
Lagash. He was preoccupied with construction in Adab and Lagash. Nevertheless, 
“strangely enough he is not mentioned in the Sumerian King List”. Concerning 
his era, the unanimity of opinions date Mesilim roughly “one or two generations 
before the time of Ur-Nanshe”. However, the Sumerian king List mentions 
Mesannepadda as the “founder” of the 1‘ Dynasty of Ur’; yet, he wasn’t recorded 
as the king of Kish in the Sumerian List, even though he was documented as such 
in inscriptions (p.28). Nonetheless, other researchers disagreed with such an 
assumption. 


Langdon (1923) highlighted the fact that it is evident that the dynastic 
inventories for the ancient epoch are entirely “inadequate”. The old inscriptions of 
Lagash repeatedly reveal the name of Mesilim, an influential governer of Kish of 
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an ancient dynasty whose authority was accepted in both Sumer and Accad. He 
added that “the epigraphy of these two inscriptions” specifies an epoch that was a 
long time prior to Ur-Nina and his followes at Lagash. Furthermore, it appears from 
the inscriptions of Eannatum that Mesilim was prior to this era. Langdon claimed 
Mesilim to be of the second dynasty of Kish, as his name was not apparent in the 
list. He further purported that “Mesilim possibly belongs to Awan dynasty”, which 
lasted from 3900 for 356 years (pp. 6, 22). 


Gadd (1962) clarified that “king of Kish” probably indicates merely an 
accredited king; for Mesilim is unspecified amid the kings of that town (p.27). 
Similarly, Altman (2012), emphasized that Mesilim is not recognized from any 
additional source as relevant to ki8, and there isn’t a single inscription of Mesilim 
discovered in KiS (footnote 32, p.9). In a similar vein, Maeda (1981) stated that 
Mesilim constantly had the title of "king of Kish", which was not the case for other 
Sumerian rulers who would have it only in occasions. Mesilim's "king of Kish" also 
had no correlation to the goddess Inanna, unlike other kings of Kish. 


Consequently, Mesilim’s title of "king of Kish" should not be considered as 
pertaining to the set of "king of Kish" that other Sumerian monarchs kept. His own 
title must have been that of his town, just as other Sumerian monarchs had the titles 
of their towns. Therefore, Mesilim's headquarters would have been “the city of 
Kish”. Hence, Maeda inferred that “the title "king of Kish", excluding the case for 


Mesilim, was somewhat “an honorary royal title’, or a sign of a monarch's “own 
personal greatness”, not an indication of his actual rule of “city-states” (pp.9-10). 


Maeda (1981) further advocated the view that this title of “king of Kish 
(lugal-ki8™)”, that the Sumerian sovereigns had, appears to signify domination over 
Sumer and Akkad. He cited Hallo as saying that there is proof that, at the very early 
times of dynastic eras, lower Mesopotamia had an amount of union under the 
supremacy of Kish. He added that when Kish was no longer “the seat of kingship”, 
the title was used to show authority over Sumer and Akked. Eventually, it was 


employed to represent “imperial, even universal, dominion” (p.1). 


In his glossary, Oppenheim (1977) also divulged that “the title of "King of 
Kish," was interpreted as “Sar ki8Sati” or “king of the (entire) world” to indicate 
the impact exercised by the rulers (p.407). Furthermore, Kuhurt (2000) explicated 
that ‘king of kish’ (approx. 2600-2500), “Mesalim, whose own city is not known”, 
had dominance over kings. In addition, “Mesalim carried out royal acts in these 
centres although they had their own kings” (p.42). Similarly, Haldar (1971) 
averred that, at the era of Mesilim of Kish, and as attested in discoveries from the 
rule of Naram-Sin, this ruler also reigned over Adab, “the ensi Dub-ki-galla’, for 
example, is claimed to have acknowledged him “as his lord” (p.9). 
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Likewise, Mieroop (2007) revealed that the influence Mesilim exercised was 
evident in Lagash, where ‘“‘a ceremonial mace-head inscribed with his name” was 
discovered. Yet, the text concludes by declaring that Lugalsha'engur was the “city- 
ruler (Sumerian knsi)” of Lagash at this era. He added that an inscription of 
Mesalim, from the principal Babylonian town Adab, recognizes its regional king, 
named Ninkisalsi (p.50.). Likewise, according to Handcock (2014), the city of Kish 
was quite prominent in the politics of Babylon from very early times. This was 
revealed from the mace-head of Mesilim unearthed at Tell6 or Lagash. He added 
that Mesilim ruled Kish at a very ancient time; since Entemena of Lagash initiates 
his historical outline of the affiliation which was between his town and that of 
Umma with the era of Mesilim (p.30). 


King (1994) additionally emphasized that Mesilim and Kish had sovereignty 
over Sumer, and possibly over other states in the south. He elucidated that while he 
was ruling, Lugal-shag-engur was ‘patesi of Lagash’, and there are inscriptions 
revealing that he accepted Mesilim's domination. This is revealed from “a votive 
mace-head” of huge dimensions which was unearthed at Tello. It has an inscription 
showing that it was offered to Ningirsu by Mesilim, who had renovated his 
illustrious temple at Lagash when “Lugal-shag-engur was patesi of that city”. The 
inscription states “"Mesilim, King of Kish, the builder of the temple of Ningirsu, 
deposited this mace-head (for) Ningirsu (at the time when) Lugal - shag — engur 
(was) patesi of Lagash"” (p.99). 


Pouysségur (1998) provided a description of the mace, which is significant 
to our discussion, for Mesilim had the same symbol of Nergal, that of the lion- 
headed eagle. The mace is depicted as: ornamented with “a lion-headed eagle 
dominating six rearing lions”. The mace head is unique for its dimensions and for 
the excellence of its embellishment, engraved in relief. Pouysségur also explained 
that the massive mace head is ornamented on its upper top with “the lion-headed 
eagle, symbol of the storm cloud”. This cloud is tied in with thunder and is a 
symbol of Ningirsu, who is the protector of the city's affluence (n.p.) 


Picture of the mace 


http://ancient-mesopotamia.tumblr.com/post/94840675823 








According to Ancient Mesopotamia website, the mace represents the head 
of Mesilim, King of Kish, which was the earliest to accept migrants from the 
Arabian desert. In addition, Mesilim was the first one to be designated as “king”>*° 
(Mace head of Mesilim, n.p.). Concerning the race of Mesilim, Handcock (2014) 
regarded it as a debatable matter. However, the Semitic origin of Sharru-Gi; 
Manishtusu, Urumush, and other subsequent kings of Kish, who governed in the 
pre-Sargonic era, is affirmed. Hence, it is logical to presume that “earlier” Mesilim 


356 The researcher couldn’t verify this piece of information. 
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was a Semite too. His mace-head also includes proofs that such an ancient 
Sumerian city of Lagash was under the dominance of Semites. It further validates 
that insomuch as textual evidence is related, Sumerians and Semites subsisted 
together in Babylonia from the first era of Mesopotamian civilization. He added 
that the approximate date of his ruling was 3000 BCE (pp.30, 408). 


Likewise, King (1994) noted that it seems that at a very early period, as is 
revealed from remains or records, Semites and Sumerians equally resided in 
Babylonia, one in the north, the second, southerly, closer to the Persian Gulf. 
Initially, they were not in intimate contact, yet, bit by bit, commerce and warring 
drew them nearer. However, it is a contentious matter to consider governors of Kish 
Semites like their followers. He added that the make-up of Enbi- Ishtar’s 
designation indicates that he was a Semite, and it is fairly likely that Mesilim and 
his followers were Semites (p.53). As for Susa (1990), he highlighted that Ibrahim 
was according to the Torah Aramaean. These tribes migrated from Arabia and 
stayed on the banks of Euphrates in the north of Syria, and some of them went to 
Iraq, among who is the family of prophet Ibrahim. Hence, he was Iraqi by birth, 
Arab by nationality, he came from Arabia, then he fled to Hurran then Palestine 
(Susa, 1990, p. 252). Hommel also (1897) asserted the same point, as discussed 
above. 


This is further endorsed by Horne (1917), who stated that the oldest appellation 
that emerges to us was approximately 3250 BCE. It is the designation of a 
triumphant Akkadian monarch, Mesilim, who had up till that point in time 
subjugated Sumer. However, he was overcome by its grander culture and religion, 
to the extent that he presented “a boastful offering to the temple of Lagash” (pp.30- 
31). Hence, we note here the dominance of the Semites as well as the differences 
in the estimates of the era of Mesilim. 


Pics of Nergal 
Nergal / Erra, Son To Enlil & Ninlil, Lord of the 





Under World, Slide Show: | Mesopotamian Gods & 
Kings 








Ring Mesilin as an Strhitrater 


To return to the topic of the hegemony of Mesilim, Kramer (1963) remarked 
that we have quite a few number of “inscriptions, date-formulas, and synchronisms 
of various sorts to carry us back to approximately 2500 B.C.” which mention 
Mesilim. He declared that Mesilim, King of Kish, appeared to have dominated the 
whole land, as revealed from his macehead unearthed in Lagash; many of his 
inscribed objects excavated in Adab; and above all, he was the arbitrator in charge 
of a virulent border clash between the monarchies of Lagash and Umma. He 
believed Mesilim to be “‘at least the nominal suzerain of Sumer’’, for he acted as 
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arbiter in an agreement, a boundary quarrel that occurred between the cities of 
Lagash and Umma, who, as it seems, obviously recognized Mesilim as their master. 
Moreover, A stele was built to record the agreement (pp.32, 53, 54). 


According to Radau (2005), Mesilim, king of Kish “in the quality of lord 
paramount” made an agreement to settle boundaries dispute between the two 
states, Shirpurla and Gishban. He enclosed part of the inscription as follows: 


Me. stlim i.e. Mesilim, 
lugal king 
K# of Kish, 
sa+ga' the high priest (?) 
(ding) Nin-su-gir of Ningirsu, 
(dingir) Su-nin-gir to Ningirsu 
mu-gub has presented it, 
Lugal- Lugalshuggur 
fug-gur* 
pa-te-st (being) patesi 
Sir-la-[ pur-*] of Shirpurla. 


(pp. 15-16) 


Furthermore, Nathanson (2014) presented the terms of the agreement of 
arbitration Mesilim was engaged in between Umma and Lagash as follows: 


By the immutable word of Enlil, king of the lands, father of the 
gods, Ningirsu and Shara set a boundary to their lands. Mesilim, 
King of Kish, at the command of his deity Kadi, set up a stele [a 
boundary marker] in the plantation of that field. (p.611) 


We note the mention of “the high priest” in the former quote, which is a significant 
term, as it reveals his religious affiliations as well, while we mark Kadi and Enlil 
in the latter. 


King (1994) elucidated that even though Mesilim was mentioned by his 
name in this agreement, he solely worked “at the word of his own goddess Kadi”, 
and his obligations were limited to preparing a register of the agreement that the 
gods had formulated. This shows the way whereby the initial occupants of 
Babylonia considered “the city-gods” as the genuine sovereigns and leaders of their 
cities (p.101). It is to be noted that ‘Kadi’ still denotes ‘a judge’ in Arabic or 
‘QaDi’, and it has also a synonymous meaning to one of God’s names in Arabic, 
i.e., Al-Hakam, or the arbiter/judge. Furthermore, in an Islamic supplication, 
people invoke God as “QaDi Al-Hayjaat’, the one who accepts, solves and achieves 
their demands, which involves a slight diversion. 
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Concerning Enlil, Schorn (2008) maintained that the Hebrews borrowed the 
attributes, “epitaphs”, and actions of several different gods, of ancient and current 
eras, as representing the achievements and magnificence of Yahweh. For instance, 
“the god of the Garden of Eden” in which Adam subsisted was taken from the 
record of the Sumerian god Enlil, who selected Adapa to watch over his lands, “in 
his paradise land of E Din” (n.d.). The author disagrees with Schorn here; since it 
is exactly the opposite; for THIS is the God of Adam Who predated the Sumerian 
myths. Likewise, if Mesilim is prophet Ibrahim, the idolatry aspect is to be denied 
completely; since he was not an idolater. God explicity stated in the Holy Qur’an, 
Aal-‘imraan, 3: verse 67 that “Abraham was neither a Jew nor a Christian, but he 
was one inclining toward truth, a Muslim [submitting to Allah]. And he was not of 
the polytheists” (KSU MuSHaf Trans.). This negation is probably in reference to 
such Sumerian polytheist accounts that they attributed to him. 


In addition, it is recounted in a Hadith that prophet Mohamed * after the 
conquest of Makkah went inside Al-Ka‘ba and found drawings of Prophets Ibrahim 
and Isma‘il doing a paganistic fortune telling, so he said that the Arab idolators are 
liars; because those prophets never did so. The Hadiths goes as follows: 


Narrated Ibn ‘Abbas: 


When the Prophet (#8) saw pictures in the Ka‘ba, he did not enter it till 
he ordered them to be erased. When he saw (the pictures of Abraham 
and Ishmael carrying the arrows of divination, he said, "May Allah 
curse them (i.e. the Quraish)! By Allah, neither Abraham nor Ishmael 
practiced divination by arrows". (Sahih al-Bukhari 3352, Sunnah) 


This affirms the issue of the fabrication of idolaters, as they attributed to prophets 
what they didn’t do. This was always the case with polytheists throughout the ages. 
However, it should be highlighted that prophet Mohamed #% didn’t curse Quraish 
as in the above translation; he did curse the priests who fabricated these accounts. 


Regarding the treaty of Mesalim, Cooper (2002) revealed that the boundary 
between the two states was decided by him, being the head of the Sumerian 
pantheon, between the gods of Lagash and Umma, Ningirsu and Shara. Enlil's 
judgment was executed by Mesalim, whose authority spread to Umma and Lagash, 


(s)o great was his prestige that his name was preserved, or 
considered worthy of mention, by the composers of our inscriptions 
over a century after the event, but the names of the local ruler of 
Lagash and his contemporary at Umma were forgotten or left 
unmentioned. (p.22) 
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We discern here that the inscriptions were not written at his time, but a century 
later. This would easily make it subject to additions, alterations, and falsehood by 
affiliating him to the gods. 


Nonetheless, the treaty didn’t persist for a lengthy duration. Following 
Mesilim’s decease, the King of Umma pulled down the stele and occupied the 
contested land. This implies that they were terrified of Mesilim, instead of 
venerating the god Sataran, and it is this terror which actually forced the 
provisional peace, which lasted only for two generations. As we can see in the 
following snapshot, Bauer had varied estimation, one of which was that Mesilim 
was a contemporary of Khufu (Bauer, 2007, p.90). 


TIMBALINE 12 


MESOPOTAMIA EGY 





Early Dynastic IL (2600-2350) Dynasty 4 (2615-2498) 


Lugulannemunda (c. 2500) Khufu 
Mesilim 


Lugalzaggesi. Urukagina 
(Umma Lagas 
One of the possible chronologies of Mesilim (Bauer, 2007, p.94) 


According to Beck (2010), the ruler of Umma maintained that the god 
ordered him to storm the “disputed field of Gu-edin, [he] removed the marker set 
up by Mesalim, and invaded the territory of Lagash”. Nevertheless, Eannatum 
defeated him, and returned Mesalim's stela to its original position (n.p.; Kramer, 
1963). It should be underlined here that these two writers wrote his name 
differently. One of them had the name as “Mesilim’”’; the other as “Mesalim”, which 
shows that they are one and the same person. Likewise, Pomponio (2013) alluded 
to “the suggestion that me-sa-li-ma mentioned in an Ebla tablet had to be related to 
Mesalim, the overlord of Ki8” (p.71). 


We learn also from The Sumerian Archive the following predicament which 
befell the aggressor, under proverb, collection 14.16: 


2-3. The temple E-babbar, which Me-silim had built, was destroyed 
by Nanni, whose posterity had been cut off. (ETCSL) 


Moreover, King (1994) accentuated that such predominance of Kish, as it appears, 
lasted even after Mesilim’s death (p.103). 
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All of the above prove Mesilim’s status as a very significant persona. This 
is validated by what Susa (1990) referenced concerning prophet Ibrahim that the 
Hitities who lived neighboring Ibrahim in Palestine regarded him as a great prince 
among them. Moreover, Nicolaus of Damascus stated that prophet Ibrahim was the 
prince of Damascus, and Josephus said the same. Many Christian and Muslim 
scholars agree on this (Susa, 1990, p. 254). Josephus, as cited above, in Histories, 
chapter 7, affirmed that “Nicolaus of Damascus, in the fourth book of his History, 
says thus: "Abram reigned at Damascus, being a foreigner, who came with an 
army out of the land above Babylon, called the land of the Chaldeans” (p.342). 


Therefore, it is also possible that prophet Ibrahim dominated many territories 
simultaneously. As can be observed in the quote, he had an army and proceeded to 
Syria. This serves as another verification of Josephus’ above statement, as it shows 
that he occupied these lands in Syria as well. Sicker (2000) further divulged that 
when Ebla was at the height of its supremacy, “a powerful ruler named Mesilim 
arose in Kish and appears to have dominated most if not all of southern 
Mesopotamia, including Adab, and may have extended his conquests as far as 
Hamazi in northern Iran” (p.16). 


Map of ancient cities in Iraq 





http://mesopotamian- 





In sum, the exposition presented in this section shows a powerful persona, 
not only a king, but a one who had hegemony over different kings, an overlord. 
Above all, Mesilim/Meslam was authoritative and respected; he was also 
designated by the title of “high priest” which affirms his religious stance and 
affiliations. In addition, he forced an agreement on the disputing states and was 
even esteemed a century after his death. Moreover, he is conjoined with Alla, or 
God as depicted in Islam, and his God Kadi is a near synonym of the name of God 
Al-Mighty, ‘Al-Hakam’, and ‘QaDi Al-Hajaat’, ‘Grantor of Needs’ , also in Islam. 
Furthermore, Mesilim’s symbol, the lion-headed eagle, was the very symbol of 
Nergal/Meslam, and they were represented by maces of lions. The proofs 
mentioned in the above subsections reveal that these persons were quite similar to 
the extent that allows for proposing equivalence between the two characters, and 
with prophet Ibrahim. It follows that king Mesilim, or prophet Ibrahim, was 
idolized as Meslam or Nergal and was worshiped in this area. 


Conclusive Remarks 


Regarding the mention of prophets or powerful prominent figures in 
inscriptions, they appear to have undergone a lot of alteration or rather falsification. 
This is what usually happened in ancient cultures, in which monotheism was 
distorted and forged into polytheism, and pagan practices. This was partly 
addressed at the beginning of the chapter. Moreover, the allegations that Jews or 
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Muslims*°’ have taken their God from pagan gods is totally ungrounded; since what 
actually happened is that monotheism started with Adam, then some of his posterity 
worshiped idols who were initially virtuous men. Prophet Noah preached them 
against this, but they didn’t listen to him; hence, they were devastated by the 
deluge. The same process repeatedly happened throughout history, and men 
worshiped idols and were punished by God. Hence, monotheism predated 
polytheism, and it was man who changed it to worship idols. 


In addition, the chapter has underscored that gods and goddesses were 
imported or exported anciently, either in peaceful interactions or in wars. 
Eventually, they denoted the same entities: Hathur/Isis is Allaat, Ishatr and Al 
‘Uzzah, and Dionysus/Orolat/ Alilat are Bacchus, and Osiris, etc. Nevertheless, we 
should mark that gender switches did occur like that between Osiris (mas.) and 
Allat (fem.). In addition, the ancient idolatrous people of Makkah seem to have 
attracted other idolaters all over the world by placing their deities inside the 
sanctuary, relying on the fact that such old religions all revered similar figures. 


Furthermore, the previous subsections offered what could be considered as 
a reconstruction of Prophet Ibrahim’s name in relation to Sumerian texts. This was 
motivated by the importance of his story to the history of Makkah. King ‘Mesilim’ 
appears to be a likely candidate of prophet Ibrahim who was called by God in the 
Holy Qur’an “Hantifan Muslima”’, and Muslim’, and Prophet Ibrahim was the one 
who called his followers “Muslimiin’. He is also adjoined with Alla in inscriptions, 
or God as depicted in Islam, and his God Kadi is a near synonym of the name of 
God Al-Mighty, Al-Hakam, and QaDi Al-Hajaat in Islam as well. Besides, Prophet 
Ibrahim was mentioned in the Holy Qur’an as having and his posterity a great 
dominion. 

The historical accounts recounted in this chapter show an overwhelming 
persona, possibly not merely a king, but a one who had hegemony over different 
states in Mesopotamia. He forced an agreement on the disputing states and was 
even repsected a century after his death. His symbol, the lion, was the very symbol 
of Nergal, and they pertain to approximately the same era. Moreover, the different 
forms of the name “Mesilim, Mesalim, Meshlam” are primarily explained by the 
fact that using different vowels with the same name was attested in many other 
Sumerian names like Nergal or Nerigal, and also the interchange of /s/ and /8/ in 
Semitic languages or languages in general. Such a substitution between /s/ and /8/ 
in Semitic languages is very common, according to Al-Zu‘biy (2008, p.156; Hilal, 
1998, p. 266, for Arabic examples). Hence, the differences in pronunciation may 
be considered as a dialectal issue, as in many languages. 


Additionally, Kutha is revealed to be the birthplace of both Mesilim and 
prophet Ibrahim, and the original site of the cult of Nergal/ Mesilim, and Mesalim 


357 This is further addressed under Al-Muqa. 
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at approximately the same time. Moreover, the story of Meslam/Nergal goes along 
the same lines of disrespecting the gods and of being thrown to the underworld 
[hole of fire]; yet being saved, in addition to his being depicted as a fiery character. 
All of these proofs point to the similarity between prophet Ibrahim and 
Mesilim/Mesalim/ Meslam/ MeSlam and that this was his title. However, more 
archaeological proofs are required to further validate this proposal. 
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Part JF 


Stn Investigation of 


‘Some o 


She Designations of Makkak 


Overview of the Second Pf art 


This part examines different names of Makkah. Chapter one initiates with a 
short reintroduction to the names of Makkah. Thereafter, the part tackles different 
toponyms of Makkah; where related place names are examined in consecutive 
chapters. The second chapter deals with the name “Makkah”; the third, 
Mesa/Mesha, the fourth, Moca, the fifth, Macoraba, the sixth, Kadesh 
/Qu(o)ds/Cades; the seventh, Paran -Barnea-Faran, the eighth, Urusalem 
(Jerusalem), the ninth, Al-Raqeem and Sela, the tenth, Nysa/ Nysus/Nissa/Al- 
Naasah/ and /Al-Nassaasah, the eleventh, Bacchus/Baca/Bakhkha, finally, the 
twlevth investigates Al-Muqah. These place names are studied with respect to other 
locations with a view to revealing their relationship, by utilizing some historical 
and archaeological records. 
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Chapter One 
She Different Names of Makkah 


As stated in Vol. I, Makkah has varied designations. A number of these are 
tackled here with parts of their meanings. The cited names are depicted in many 
books; however, to avoid repetition, a selection of names is made from every 
source. It is to be noted that the author translated the following names from their 
Arabic sources. 


Al-Hanafiy (2009) referred to the place name ‘Makkah’ as signifying the 
scarcity of water, from v. ‘amtaka’ or ‘to dry’. It is also named Bakkah, because it 
breaks the necks of tyrants, and Al-‘Aruud, for many people come to it; hence, the 
linguist Al-Khalil Ibn Ahmed’s “‘aruud of verse” was named after it. Moreover, it 
is called Umu-I-Qura, [mother of villages]*°°; Al-Balad Al-Amin, [the Safe City], 
Al-Balad [the City], and Al-Qaryah [The Village]. He added the following: Um 
Kuuthi, as Kuuthi**? is the name of a place there called Qa‘iqa‘aan [Mount]; 
Faraan [Paran] and Qaryatu-n-Naml [Village of ants]. 


Al-Hanafiy (2009) referred to other names such as: Al-HaTimah, for 
destroying tyrants, Al-Wadi [the Valley], Haram [Sanctuary], Barrah [Benevolent], 
SalaH [Righteousness- Uprighteousness], Tayba _ [luscious-nice-sweet], and 
Ma‘aad [Fixed Time or date]. It was also called Al-Baasah, because it destroys 
disbelievers, and Al-Naashah, which expels nonbelievers. Additionally, he pointed 
out that, in TaHSiil Al-Mardam, “Attaining Goals’*°° for Al-Sabbaagh, it was 
called Al-Amiinah [honest] after prophet Mohamed * [Al-Amiin]; and Al- 
Marzuuqah [prosperous] (Vol.I, pp.201-03). 


Al-Mikkiy (2000) mentioned in Al-Tariikh Al-Odwiim li-Makkah wa Bayti- 
Llaah Al-Kariim, “The Unblemished History of Makkah and the Sanctuary”, that 
it has more than 30 names and that the ancient Indians called it Makshisha or 
Mukshishana as the travelogist Al-Batanuuniy mentioned in his travels (Vol. I, 
p.63). Moreover, Ibn Al-Mujaawir (n.d.), who died in 690 Ah, [13 century CE], 
enlisted Makki Masiir among its names for the Indians, and Murabbiyat Al- 
Aytaam, [raiser of orphans], for the Baghdadi Iraqi people (pp.3-4). 


Hasan (2014), professor of Semitic languages, depicted over fifty names of 
Makkah and their significations, some of which are the following: Al-Baytu-l- 
‘Atiq, [Ancient House]; Al-Naasah, Al-Nassaasah [also mentioned by Bu Sharib, 





358 The author uses [] to enclose explanations. 
359 Possibly named after Kuthi in Iraq. 
360 Translation of the titles of Arabic book is given by the author. 
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2008, Al-Maqdisiy, Al-Nawaawiy, and Al-Mawardiy], because it doesn’t approve 
of injustice and expels it; Al-Ra’s, the head, like the head of a person, Al-Qades or 
Qadesh, for it purifies of sins, and Kuuthi, a spot which marks the name of the 
house of ‘Abdil-Daar. It is also called Al-Mugqaddasah, [the Sanctified]; Um 
RaHim, [possibly from mercy, lit. mother of mercy, another meaning relates to 
kinship ties], Ma‘aaTH, [refuge or sanctuary], SalaaH [righteousness], Al-Haram, 
and Baqqah. He enlisted different Semitic and Hebrew roots for comparison like 
bakk, baqq, and bakhkh (n.p.). 


In Addition, Mu jam Asmaa’ Makkah, “Lexicon of the Names of Makkah’, 
for Al-Zahraaniy (2010), enumerated and itemized over 109 names for Makkah and 
their meanings, as detailed by Ghazzaawi and Al-Saafiy (n.d), who made a very 
good summary of these names. According to Al-Zahraaniy (2010), some of 
Makkah’s names include the following: Um RaHim/Um Rakhim*"' from mercy 
[the bolded one means marble, or it could be a variant of the former], and shi‘b Ar- 
Rakhim is a place in Makkah; while Um ZaHim signifies crowdedness. Um 
SubayH or Um SubH AI-Ritaaj refers to Al-Ka‘ba’s gate; Um Al-Qura [Mother of 
Villages], Baasah, Bassaasah, Bisbaasah, for erasing misdeeds, Ayaasah, because 
the devil despaired of it, Burrah/Barrah, or true/devoted, Busaaq for its dark 
stones, and Basl, which has several significations, one of which means either 
accepting or rejecting prayers. 


It is also named Al-Baniyya-t, for it was built many times, and it is a name 
for both Makkah and Al-Ka‘ba [it was called Baniyyat Ibrahim, or the building of 
Ibrahim (Lisan Al- ‘Arab)]; ‘Atiiga [ancient], Taaj, or the crown of towns, Al- 
Thaniyyah, named after one of its spots, Al-Jaliyy, for its greatness, Al-Jam‘ 
because of uniting peoples; Al-HaTimah or destroyer of non-believers and unjust 
people, and Hurmah, or sanctified. It is also called Al-Subul or ways of livelihood, 
SubbuuHa or praiser of the lord, Sayl or torrent, and Tayba Al-Kubra, the greater 
Tayba, [benevolent- kind], which is a name for Medina as well. It was also 
designated by the name 4 ‘Urabah, for being the origin of the Isma‘ilite Arabic 
[or Arabs], as mentioned in several ancient sources. 


Furthermore, Al-Zahraaniy (2010) stated that it was called Al-‘Arsh, 
indicating the roofs of its houses, which were made of date palm leaf stalks. It was 
also termed by the name ‘ruuq ATH-THahab*”, veins of gold, for its benevolence 
and affluence or commercial status. Other designations encompass: AI- 
Qaadisiyyah/Qadesah/ Muqaddasah/ Qades or the sacred, Qaryat [Village of] 
Jurhum, Village of ‘amaaliq or Amalakites, Ancient Village of Adam*, Qaryatu- 
l-Hums, as it includes many tribes or to refer to Quraysh tribe only; Kulfa or costy 





361 See more under Raqeem later. 
3©2 Possibly also for mining gold. See the chapter on Punt. 
363 See Vol.I for its association with Adam. 
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because people spend much money to go there, Kuuthah (Kuuthy- Kuusa), and Al- 
Kawthar to signify multiplicity of visitors. 


Moreover, its names comprise Makhraj Sidq [sound/truthful exit (Ksu 
trans.)]; Al-Mu‘Tishah or waterless land, and Al-Makkataan [the two Makkas], 
probably because there were inhabitants in its vicinity before Hagar as in Wadi 
Fatimah and nearby areas; yet some claimed it alludes to Makkah and Madina. 
Other appellations include MahbaT Al-WaHliy or where God’s inspiration was 
revealed, An-Naabiyah for being higher than the ground; Nasa, Nass(shsh)aasah, 
Nisnaasah, Minsa’ah, for dispeling wickedness, An-Najz, where God fulfills his 
promise by forgiving peoples, As-Salaam [City of Peace] (pp.13-214°™). 
Likewise, Imam (2003) referred to it as As-Salaam (p.11). 


Al-Fasiy Al-Mikkiy (1986) who died in the 9" century Ah mentioned its 
name As-Salaam, and added other names as: Al-Hams, who were of its inhabitants, 
and Munawwana, or the most grateful (Vol.I, p.65). Hafez (1399 Ah) cited other 
names: Akramah [from generosity]; um RawH [lit. mother of soul], Al-Sirtaaj [?], 
Al-Witaaj [?], Naadaan [a tree? Or from to call]; Ath-thalaathah [the three], and 
Al-‘Akabah [possibly metathesis of Ka‘bah, a recurrent Arabic phenomenon as 
stated by ancient Arab morphologists, e.g. ‘gaTHaba’ and ‘gabaTH’ ‘to 
pull’ |(pp.148, 149, 155, 156). Unfortunately, Hafez didn’t provide explanations for 
these names; thus, the researcher could figure some of these meanings only. 


It should be observed that a number of the aforementioned names, which are 
bolded, are tackled in relation to selected mysterious locations to reveal their 
connexion to historical and archaeological records. The selected names are 
Makkah; As-Salaam, Kadesh, Nysa, Bakkah (Baca); F(P)araan, Magan (Makan), 
in addition to other designations. 





364 p.21, 26, 30, 32, 34, 37-38, 41, 43, 46-47, 49, 52, 55, 58, 61, 63, 67, 69, 72, 76, 87, 80, 83, 86,89, 92, 94, 97, 100, 102, 
104, 109, 111-112, 113, 115, 117, 119, 122, 125, 126, 129, 131, 136, 139, 143, 148, 151, 153, 156, 160, 162, 164, 165, 167, 
169, 174, 178, 181, 184, 187, 189, 194, 196, 200, 201, 203, 206, 208, 210, 212, 214. 
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Chapter Jwe 
Makkah? 


M’kaéa (Maka) Az w) wm, 


Gol. 4, 6, country; situation unknown. 
(Budge, 1920, VolL.II, p.998) 


According to Budge (1920), ‘Maka’ is the name of a state whose location is 
mysterious. It is strange that Maka’s location would be unknown, while it has been 
a prominent city thousands of years ago. Moreover, the origin of the name in 
Ancient Egyptian could be ‘m’kit’: 

i protector of the 
mic) Sy Sf 


* house, housewife, 


(Budge, 1920, Vol.I, p.289) 


As evident in the snapshot, it could refer to a protector of a house or to a housewife. 
Both meanings are suitable to our context, where this housewife could be Hagar, 
or the reference could be to the custodian of the House or Al-Ka‘ba. Hence, the 
designation may have originated in relation to one of these meanings. 


Zeidan (1922) stated that the meaning of the toponym ‘Makkah’ is 
controversial, but he affirmed it to be Babylonian or Assyrian, because ‘Maka’ in 
these languages means “The House’. This is the name of the sanctuary of the 
Arabs; since the first to inhabit its vicinity, the Amalakites, migrated from Babylon, 
then the sons of Ishma‘il resided near it (p.244). As mentioned above, in the Islamic 
tradition, prophets Ibrahim and Isma‘il built it. However, according to the bible, 
Genesis 25: 17-18, the sons of Ishmael lived between Shur and Havilah: 


'’ And these [are] the years of the life of Ishmael, an hundred and thirty 
and seven years: and he gave up the ghost and died; and was gathered 
unto his people. 


'S And they dwelt from Havilah unto Shur, that [is] before Egypt, as 
thou goest toward Assyria: [and] he died in the presence of all his 
brethren. (KJV online) 


The biblical dictionary Jumman min FiDDah “Silver Pearls” identifies 
‘Shur’ with the wilderness in Sinai, and its meaning is wall (Mishriqi, n.d.), same 
meaning as Hijaz in Arabic or ‘Suur’ as well. For Counselor TahTaawi, the location 
of these two spots lie, as stated in the biblical text, one in northern Jazirah, opposite 





365 The chapter on Makan complements the discussion on the toponym Makkah, since the author proposes that it is 
the same place name. 
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to Egypt on the road between Egypt and Iraq (Asur). The second, Havilah is 
identified in another text, Genesis 10, as one of the sons of Joktanites progenitor of 
Yemenis, and it refers to the north of Yemen. Hence, they resided between Yemen 
and the north of the peninsula as identified in Wyclieffe Bible (Arabisk, 2010). 
Hamilton (1990) affirmed this, under “The Shemites (10:21-32)”: 


The most widely accepted location for Havilah is on the west coast of 
Arabia, north of Yemen. Jobab may be connected with the town of 
Juhaibab, which is located in the vicinity of Mecca. (n.p.) 


Furthermore, Amir Abd-Allaah (2010) referred to Saa‘d Al-Fayyuumiy or 
Saa‘diah’s translation of the Old Testament, remarking that he mentioned their 
location in Makkah and Madinah by their names (n.p.). Thus, Saa‘diah Al- 
Fayyuumiy, the Jewish rabbi and translator of the first Arabic bible, translated 
Genesis 10:30 as the sons of Joktan lived from Makkah to Madina. He used the 
two names in Arabic in his translation (p. 248), as evident in the following quote: 


lou eV oe Bt tl CS) al | OT VI As 


pips Slee oJ ge 32 cotls ola 


A snapshot from Saa‘adiah’s bible (Makkah, third line, fourth word from the right, 
underlined in red) 


Other translations would render them as “Mesha till eastern mountains”: 
King James Bible 


And their dwelling was from Mesha, as thou goest unto Sephar a 
mount of the east. 


Hence, Mesha also refers to Makkah.* 


Amir Abd-Allaah (2010) cited the biography of Saa‘diah bin Joseph which 
considered his translation as most significant; because it became “the standard 
version” used by the Jews in Muslim countries, at his time and in subsequent ages 
(n.p.). Zucker (2017) similarly acknowledged that 


Sa‘adia ben Joseph, Arabic Sa‘id Ibn Yusuf Al-Fayyimi (born 882, 
Dilaz, in al-Fayyim, Egypt—died September 942, Sura, Babylonia) 
(is a) Jewish exegete, philosopher, and polemicist whose influence on 
Jewish literary and communal activities made him one of the most 
important Jewish scholars of his time. 


366 See the next chapter on Mesha. 
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He stressed the fact that his Arabic translation of the Old Testament is remarkably 
valued for its explanations and interpretations (n.p.). 


Not only did Saa‘adia mention Makkah by name, but the Jewish book 
Asatir’” also revealed that the sons of Ishmael built Makkah: 


Chapter VIII. [Birth of Moses. ] 


1. And after the death of Abraham, Ishmael 
reigned twenty seven years 

2. And all the children of Nebaot ruled for one 
year in the lifetime of Ishmael, 

3. And for thirty years after his death from the 
river of Egypt to the river Euphrates; and they 
built Mecca 


In the footnote to no.3: 


(3) Josephus I. 12. 3. 221: 


"These inhabited all the countries from Euphrates to the Red 

Sea, and called it Nabatene... In Kebra Ch.83: many countries are 
enumerated over which Ishmael ruled. ''Built Makkah." Already 
known to Ptolemy as Makoraba. Pitron has preservad the original 
reading AR2 (ibid) Which they read Baka and took it to mean a 
local name. Hence 722 into which it was afterwards changed. 
(Astir, 1927, p.262) 





In Chapter VIII. [Birth of Moses.], Bakh or Bakkah is also mentioned: 


(i) And it came to pass after the death of our master Abraham on 
whom be peace that Ishmael reigned as king for twenty seven 
years. (2) And all the children of Ishmael, P. 89. who are of the seed 
of his first born, Nebut, ruled one year in Ishmael’s lifetime (3) and 
for thirty years after his death; (and they ruled) from the river of 
Egypt to the great river, the river Euphrates. And they built Bakh; 
(4) and therefore it is said in Genesis 25. 1 8, "As thou goest toward 
Assyria: he abode in the presence of all his brethren". (Astir, 1927, p. 
243) 


It is also remarkable that the different spellings of Makkah serve as illumination of 
its other names, which proves that it was pronounced with /m/ or /b/, and with a 
/kh/x/ sound in Hebrew or /k/. Moreover, Makkah or Bakkah is referenced in Asatir 





367 The author acknowledges that part of this and the previous information was taken from Hurras forum, as 
supported by references. 
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and in Saa‘diah’s Bible, which serves as a further proof of the historicity of 
Makkah. Additionally, the above quotes uncover that the name Baka is a local 
designation, and that it is the older name of this holy city, which is also attested in 
the Holy Qur’an*®. 


368 See the chapter on Bakkah. 
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Chapter Shree 


In the last chapter, Makkah was equated with Mesha. More argument is 
given to this effect in this chapter. In Barnes' Notes on the Bible, he contended that 
the location of Mesha is unclear; nevertheless, it is apparently the western 
borderline of the settlement and may have been in the vicinity of Mecca and 
Medina. Furthermore, according to Smith's Bible Dictionary, one of the referents 
of Mesha is the designation of one of the geographical borders of the Joktanites at 
the time they initially inhabited Arabia (Genesis 10:30). Likewise, in Easton's Bible 
Dictionary, Mesha or “Middle district, Vulgate, Messa” is a territory in that 
segment of the borders of Arabia populated by the offspring of Joktan (Genesis 
10:30) (Bible Hub: Mesha). 


According to Gonino (1887), “Mesha” is another name for Makkah along 
with “Becca, Om-el-Cora, the mother of cities, the noble, capital of El-Hejaz and 
Arabia” (p.113). Moreover, Gill's Exposition of the Entire Bible referred to the 
dwellings of the Ishmaelites, in Genesis 25: 17-18, as follows: 


...perhaps nearer the truth may be the Arabic paraphrase of Saadiah 
(r), which is "from Mecca till you come to the city of the eastern 
mountain, or (as in a manuscript) to the eastern city, "meaning perhaps 
Medina, situate to the east; so that the sense is, according to this 
paraphrase, that the sons of Joktan had their dwelling from Mecca to 
Medina; and so R. Zacuth (s)Gao says, Mesha in the Arabic tongue 
is called Mecca; and it is a point agreed upon by the Arabs that 
Mesha was one of the most ancient names of Mecca... (r) In Pocock. 
Specimen Hist. Arab. p. 34. (s) In Juchasin, fol. 135.2. (s) In Juchasin, 
fol. 135. 2. ((t) Universal History, vol. 18. p. 353 in Biblehub: Mesha). 


Hence, he clarified that it is pronounced in some dialects as /mesh(ch)a/. 


Hilal (1998) elucidated that a number of Arabic tribes substitue the /k/ with 
/sh/. So they say /‘aynaash/ instead of / ‘aynaak/ [‘your eyes (fem.)’; /bish/ instead 
of /bik/ ‘[with you (fem.)]’, /rabbush/ for /rabbuk/ ‘[your (fem.) God]’, etc. This is 
called Al-Kashkashah or converting /k/ to /sh/, and it is attested in the tribes of 
Hawaazin, Asad, among others (pp.116-117). Al-Zu‘biy (2008) also averred that 
in Yemen and Taghlub tribe, they convert the /k/ into a /sh/, a phenomenon known 
as Ash-Shanshanah. She also referred to the change from /s/ to /sh/, and from /k/ to 
/s/, a phenomenon known as Al-Kaskasah in Arabic and Semitic languaes (2008, 
pp.69, 70, 165). 
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The interchange between /s/ and /S/ in Semitic languages is also a phonetic 
phenomenon as detected by ancient Arab phoneticians and dialectologists. Ibn 
Alsakkayt (371 Ah), the Arab linguist, affirmed that Arabs substitute between /s/ 
and /sh/ and provided many examples as /gars/ and /garsh/ or ‘part of (p.40), and 
Hilal (1998) affirmed the occurrence of the same phenomenon (pp.118, 266)°*°’. 
/sh/ > /k/ is also corroborated by Stevens (1833) who referred to Makkah as: 


Mousa. (Recurring to Gen. x. 27.) At Hadoram, now called Saraar by 
the Arabs, at L'sal, now called Sanaa by the Arabs, and (Genesis x. 
30.) at Mesha, now called Mecca, in the deserts around those places. 
(footnote pp.23 1-32) 


In addition, Tomlins (1844) stated that Mecca is at times termed Becca, 
which refers to the same town, and it indicates “"a place of great intercourse”. It 
is undoubtedly “one of the most ancient cities in the world”. A few scholars assume 
it to be the very same “Mesa, or Mesha, of the Scripture, and that it deduced its 
name from one of Ishmael’s sons”. It is located in a rocky and infertile valley, 
encircled on every side by mountains “under the same parallel with the Macoraba 
of Ptolemy, and about 40 Arabian miles from the sea 'Al Kolzom” (p. 858). 
Furthermore, Ewing (1915) referred to Massah and Meribah: “mas'-a, mer'-i-ba 
(maccah umeribhah, "proving and strife"; peirasmos kai loidoresis)” (n.d.), 
equating them with Makkah. 


It is to be deduced then that Mes(sh)a is a variant of Makkah, as noted by a 
number of scholars; since the substitutions of /s/ and /sh/, and /k/ and /s/ or /sh/ are 
attested in ancient and modern Arabic dialects, and in Semitic languages as well. 


20) See the sections on Baca and Macoraba. 
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Chapter Four 


Meca/Meka 


McBean (1773) indicated that Moca lies “to the south east of Petra: sacred, 
inviolable, and subject to its own laws” (p.6). Similarly, Tomlins (1844) mentioned 
that “Moca, a city taken notice of by a medal of Antoninus Pius as governed by its 
own laws” (p.853). In A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum by 
Hill (1922), we learn that there are some coins with the name ‘Moka’ inscribed on; 
yet, De Saulcy is justifiably sceptic of the presence of coins of Moca. Coins of 
Antoninus Pius [138 - 161 CE (Britannica)] and Septimius Severus [193 CE-211 
CE (Britannica)] were illustrated by Vaillant “''as reading respectively MOKA 
IEP. ACY. AYTO (City-in tetrastyle temple, in r. spear, in 1, cornucopiae) and 
MOKA IEP. ACYA. AY (female figure standing, holding poppyhead and corn- 
ears in r., cornucopiae in 1.)”. Mionnet depicted equally “a specimen of the former 
from the Beaucousin cabinet, and a specimen of the latter (with a slight difference 
in the inscription, MOKA. IE P. A. AYTO) which de Saulcy has shown to be really 
a coin of Hermocapelia”. Nevertheless, an additional separate coin which is 
assigned to Moca is affirmed by de Saulcy to be related to Mopsus. However, the 
coin of Antoninus Pius has not been certified (pp. XXX VI- XXXVI1). 


Furthermore, Cooke (1781) mentioned the coin which has “the Genius of the 
City of Mocha, in Arabia Petrea, standing in a Temple, with the Legend ... Moka, 
the Holy, the Asylum, using its own Laws” (p.341). Likewise, Smith and Anthon 
(1860) stated that Moca is “now Mocha, a city of Arabia Petraea”, which, under 
the Roman sovereignty, was considered as a holy town, and had its peculiar 
regulations. However, its coins pertaining to the era of the Antonines and Septimius 
Severus are yet existent (p.522). Analogously, Jeanneau et al. (n.d.) refered to 
“Moca, ae, f.: Inscr. ville de l'Arabie Pétrée” (n.p.). At the beginning of the chapter, 
Moca was located to the southeast of Petra; whereas other scholars alluded to it as 
being in Petrae, whose indeterminate boundaries were explained earlier, and would 
be further examined in the coming chapter. 


Godfrey Higgins (1927) pointed out that “Maco or Moca Raba by Ptolemy, 
or Moca the great or illustrious, ... [is] the city of Mohamed”. Hence, he equated 
the two toponyms, connecting them with the city of Makkah. Moreover, he referred 
to Wilford as saying that “this can only be applicable to the place now called by 
us Mecca”, which is called by the Brahmins Mocsha-st'han, and is deemed “a 
most holy place, to which the Indians formerly made pilgrimages, and not to the 
little place called Mocha”. Hence, the abovementioned medal of Antoninus 
“serves to shew the universal nature of the Gentile religion”. Moreover, Wilford 
asserted that Arab writers collectively agreed that “the present Mecca is the moca 
of Ptolemy. The sea-port of this Moca is the town or port of Bad-deo regia, or the 
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city of the holy and royal Buddha’*”, and that “Mocsha means eternal bliss; then 
the name will be place of eternal happiness” (Vol.I, p.685). 


Correspondingly, Wells (1817) in Sacred Geography highlighted that 


[t]he Bramins in the western parts of India insist that Mocsha- st’han 
is the present town of Mecca. The word Mocsha is always pronounced 
in the vulgar dialects, either Moca or Mucta; and the author of the 
Dubistan says, its ancient name was Maca...Guy Palin mentions a 
medal of Antoninus Pius with this legend, ‘“MOK.IEP. ACT. ATTO.” 
which he very properly translates Moca sacra, inviolabilis, suis utens 
legibus. “Moca the holy, the inviolable, and using her own laws. This, 
in my humble opinion, is applicable only to Mecca, or Mocsha- 
st'han, which the Puranas describe as a most holy place. The Arabian 
authors unanimously confirm the truth of the above legend; and it is 


ridiculous to apply it to an Obscure and insignificant place in 
Arabia Petrra”. (p.223) 


Hence, Wells affirmed that Moca is the same as Makkah. Moreover, he 
negated that it was under the Roman occupation, stating that the educated are not 
unaware that the Romans vaunted “a little too much of their progress in Arabia; 
and even medals were struck with no other view, apparently, but to impose on the 
multitude at Rome”. Nonetheless, he asserted that a certain correlation for 
mercantile reasons might have subsisted. He reiterated that what was mentioned 
by the Puranas concerning Mocshesa reveals that it was located “a great way to the 
westward, with respect to India, and not far from Egypt and Ethiopia” (Wells, 1817, 
p. 223-24). All these are indications towards sacred Makkah. Besides, the 
description of this city as “Asylum” and “Legend” seems to be specific to Makkah, 
as would be revealed shortly. The other city was not attested as legendary by other 
historians. 


Furthermore, the above depiction overshadows the same location given by 
the Assyrians/Babylonians of Makan, which would be tackled in a forthcoming 
chapter. In addition, as underlined earlier, the different pronunciations of Makkah 
resulted of dialectal or language variations. Concerning Mocsha in the above 
quote, Hilal (1998) referred to Arabic substitution between /k/ and /sh/, or 
Kashkashah, as the dialects of Asad and Hawaazin; others ascribed it to Tamiim, 
Rabii‘ah or MuDar, in addition to Al-Shanshanah (pp.1 16-117, p.119), which were 
explained earlier. Hence, the substitution between /k/ and /sh/ to make Makkah 
‘Maksha’ is valid even in other contexts. 


370 The association of Buddism to Makkah has been explained above. 
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Ahoce Makkah, and Goncnsbeial Deals”? 


The Nabatean kingdom was studied at the beginning of this volume; 
however, it is revisited here to investigate the status of Moca. Tamburrino (2010) 
highlighted that the Nabatean kingdom prospered from 168 B.C.E till 106 CE., but 
the borders of this kingdom are not acknowledged for certain. Nevertheless, several 
scholars such as Ortloff (2005) believe that all through its hey day, it extended from 
current Yemen to Damascus and from western Iraq till the Sinai Desert 
(Tamburrino, 2010, p.20). Therefore, its hegemony “extended far into Arabia along 
the Red Sea to Yemen” (The Nabataeans). 


Professor David Graf, in an email interview, told The Jordan Times that it is 
currently evident that “the Nabataeans were operating at both ends of the “incense 
route””. Graf added that there are two archaeological finds that suggest that 
Nabataean merchants were functioning in southern Arabia. He referred to “a 
bilingual Nabataean — Sabean inscription from Marib in Yemen’, which goes back 
to the initial years of Aretas IV (9BC-40 AD). The other discovery is of “Nabataean 
painted pottery” at a south Arabian anchorage, neighbouring Najran, in 
southwestern Saudi Arabia (Rawashdeh, 2017, n.p.). 


Hence, the Nabataean influence is proven archaeologically in southern 
Arabia*””. This means that their impact possibly encompassed Makkah as well; 
since they were affiliated, as stated earlier. This is also accentuated by Dr Basem 
Al-Tuweisi (n.d.) who advocated that the Nabataean power extended throughout 
the ancient world. Archaeological finds testify to the Nabataean existence in a 
number of Egyptian, southern Italian, east Arabian and Yemeni sites (Man Hum 
Al-’AnbaaT, n.p.). This account is meant to reveal that Makkah was probably under 
alliances or allegiances with Petra, when it was at its peak. The following map 
mirrors such a fact. 








Makkah had alliances, allegiances, and commercial agreements with a 
number of nations. Al-Rashid (2011) declared, regarding Hegazi alliances, that 
Hegazi tribes were regional groups like the tribe of Oteiba which dominated the 
east of Hejaz, as clarified by Hogarth (p.29)*” In addition, Watt (1961) underscored 
that, for the purpose of expediating collaboration, a commercial partner from 
another tribe could be one’s ally or “(halif)” and, thus, has “the protection of one’s 
caln”. Therefore, the Makkan kinfolk of ‘Abd-Shams or Umayyah had several 





37! This topic is addressed in full in the chapter on Makan 
372 Nabataean inscriptions were also found in Italy and Greece (Terpstra, 2015; Hosawi, 2017). 
373 See the chapter on Magan, for more on Oteiba. 
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allies from the tribe of Sulaym, due to “the interests in the mines” in the region of 
Sulaym. 


Moreover, he remarked that such confederations didn’t pertain solely to 
persons; for there were associations or coalitions “between clans and tribes”, 
toward the end of sixth century, which seem to have been established on mutual 
commercial welfares, for instance, supporting or contesting monopolization in 
specific arenas. The widespread consequences of Meccan commerce must have 
included several treaties and settlements with tribes alongside the routes to the 
north or south. For example, at the besieging of Madina in 627, the Meccans were 
obtaining military assistance from part of their confederates (Watt, 1961, p.37). 
Selim (2011), similarly, underscored that the commercial relations between 
Makkah and the northern regions were ancient. Such relations were also at the era 
of the Nabataeans who traded in northern Arabia, and their dominance extended to 
northern Hijaz. Henceforth, one of the leaders of Koreish convened a commercial 
treaty with the Romans (p.3). 


The historian Ahmed Ibrahim A1-Sharif (1968) illuminated that the relations 
of Makkah with northern Arabia were evident at the time of the Nabateans who 
used to perform trade in that part of their country. He added that Hijazis including 
Makkans kept such links by taking Nabataean idols into Al-Ka‘ba and worshipping 
them (Bu-Sharib, 2008, p.131). Therefore, we now realize the connection between 
Petra, the main state of the Nabataeans, and Makkah, which took Nabataean idols 
to be among the idols worshipped in Al-ka‘ba, to preserve both its religious and 
political influence. It follows then that the hegemony that the Nabataeans enjoyed 
all over the Peninsula must have included the Metropolis Makkah as well; hence, 
the link of Moca to Petra. 


In addition, Lewis (1954) clarified that Quraysh entered into deals with the 
Byzantine, Ethiopian, and Perisan boundary officials and accomplished a massive 
commerce, which followed the famous two seasonal trips to the north and south. 
Their caravans and deals were prepared by sets of correlated merchants in Mecca. 
Minor caravans were directed at other periods throughout the year, and there are 
indications of maritime commerce with Africa (p.34). Moreover, Al-Qasimi (n.d.) 
elucidated that Hashim, the great grandfather of prophet Mohamed, was a frequent 
visitor of the Levant and he contacted Caesar who admired his qualities, thus, he 
gave him /laaf, or what is equivalent to an agreement, or a safe conduct document, 
by which Koreish would be granted safe passage in the trade routes (n.p.; Bu- 
Sharib, 2008, p.121). 


This discussion might reflect the concept of Makkah using its own rules cited 
above; since agreements usually involve duties on both sides, but in this case, it 
was only to gurantee Makkan trade. Even though the Ilaf occurred in a later period, 
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it serves to show the types of agreements convened between the Romans and 
Makkans, preserving its supremacy, relieving it of the duties of an agreement. 
Therefore, Makkah, in all likelihood, entered into agreements, alliances, 
allegiances, and confederations with Petra and other nations like the Romans to 
guarantee the flow of trade and safety of passage. The allocation of Makkah to 
Petra may reveal that it enjoyed the support and protection of Petra, a city with 
paramount commercial activity at that point in time, probably under a Hilf as well. 
The following chapter further consolidates Moca as one of the names of Makkah. 
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Chapter Five 
SM acstaha 


This name was hinted at in Vol.I., under the chapter on the geography and 
geology of Makkah in the past centuries and in Ptolemy. Lewis (1954) emphasized 
that Makkah, or Macoraba of Ptolemy, is situated on the transportation routes 
from Yemen to the Mediterranean, and from the Persian/[Arabian] Gulf to Jedddah 
(p.34). Elsnau (1969) further explained that Macoraba is the sacred city of Makkah, 
as revealed by Ptolemy. He also stated that “Mecca is the same as Maco or Maca, 
the Great or Illustrious, often referred to by the Rosicrucian writer, Hargrave 
Jennings” (pp.45-46). 


As depicted in Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, ‘Macoraba’ is 
“an inland of Arabia Felix, placed by Ptolemy in lat. 73° 20’, long. 22°, 
universally admitted to be the ancient classical representative of the modern 
Mekka or Mecca’. This is confirmed by Forster who held it to be “an idiomatic 
abbreviation of Machoraba, identical with Arabic “Mecharab”, “the warlike city” 
or “the city of the Harb””’ (n.p.). Nevertheless, Brockelmann (1973) stated that the 
name ‘Migqrib’ or ‘Makrab’ is from Southern Arabic, and that it means ‘a temple’. 
Hasan (2014) agreed stating that it might have been used as an adjective by 
southerners to refer to Makkah, as the word ‘Makrab’ in the southern language 
means a temple. He also underlined that some scholars claimed that “Mak Rab” 
refers to ‘the house of God’; hence, it is an ancient southern Arabian designation. 
He further divulged that southern tribes were the earliest to inhabit the valley, and 
that the Yeminis were the first to dwell it after Zamzam erupted (n.p.)*”. 


Gawad Ali (2001) agreed that Sabaen rulers were called ‘Makribs’, or 
‘Muqarrab’; yet he highlighted that the word means “close to the people, or to 
G/god/s”. He added that the people of Makkah could have come from Yemen, or it 
was a Yemeni settlement. He clarified that Macoraba is an Arabic term modified 
to suit Greek pronunciation. He also underlined that it was used as a title/epithet 
for Makkah, meaning holy or sacred; to describe it, as in “Beitu-l-Maqdis and 
Quds” (Vol. VU, pp.9-10). Similarly, Wells (1817) deciphered its name as: “We 
find it called Maco Rabu” by Ptolemy, “Maco the great,” or illustrious” (p. 223). 
Likewise, Vincent (1805) explained it as: 


...Mecca, the Maco-rabba or Great Makka of Ptolemy. This 
appellation proves that it was a place of consequence in that early 
age; and history shews that there is hardly a place which deserves 
the name of city, except Mecca and Medina, in all that space 
which geographers allot to Arabia Deserta, across the vast 


374 Another view holds that these tribes came from Northern Arabia, and lingered in Hijaz then Yemen. 
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peninsula, from the Red Sea to the Persian Gulph and the 
Euphrates. (p.268) 


Bukharin (2009) highlighted that Macoraba has conventionally been 
comprehended as a derivative from the Arabic term “‘mikrab (‘sanctuary’)” and as 
associated with Mecca. Nevertheless, there is additional toponym, i.e., “portus 
Mochorbae (Pliny, Nat. Hist.6.149)” which corresponds to the Latin interpretation 
of Ptolemy’s !€0s ©470¢ (Ptolemy, Geogr. 6.7.19) and S°r7H#%"S 74'S (Ptolemy, 
Geogr. 6.7.19), namely, the Greek representation of Aramaic hirumana or 
‘forbidden’. He clarified that, as indicated by the Latin term, the Greek word should 
have been spelled y instead of k @Mayov%bx,, if it was a derivative from mikrab. 
Because the Greek k in the west Arabian toponyms on Ptolemy’s map can parallel 
Arabic g, for instance, Kom < Jar [Ptolemy, Geogr. 6.7.51, an alternative reading of 
Maxeplie sounds plausible, i.c., M%*°r%!% comes from the Arabic root ‘maghrib’, 
GRB, or west, which to him is more convincing than from “QRB (‘to be close to’, 
‘to offer’ as qarraba)”. He alluded to two more ethnonyms: Kx»: (Agatharchides, 
De Mari. 97) and Cerbani (Pliny, Nat. Hist. 6.154) which can also be related to 
Maxopapa. (pp.67-68). 


Another proposition could be that Maco refers to Makkah and ‘Rabba’ to the 
high ground of Makkah. The lexicon Lisaan Al- ‘Arab states that ‘yarbu’ signifies 
‘to increase’, and ‘raabiyah’, ‘the highland’. Or, it could refer to Makkah of God 
or Rabb /maku rab(b)a/, as in its Arabic name, 1.e., Balad-i-llaah. Furthermore, 
according to Al-Qamuus Al-MuHiit, ‘rabbu’ means ‘patron or stepfather’; whereas 
‘Rabbah/t’ means either ‘Allat’, or ‘a gigantic home’ jill «536 Cuss 8 COU, 255M, 
4adicll All of these Arabic meanings relate to Makkah; therefore, all of them are 
feasible. 


Some writers contended that Macoraba is not Makkah, but the following 
ancient maps further prove the connection. These maps, which pertain to the 15 
century and the 18" century, were drawn on the description of Ptolemy. 


1.Claudius Ptolemy: Sexta Asiae Tabula (Arabia) 
“The Earliest Obtainable Printed Map of the Arabian 
Peninsula” under the supervision of Conrad Swenheym 
(1478) 
https://www.raremaps.com/gallery/enlarge/29786 
You can note here Badio regia and Macoraba 





2. “Sexta Asiae Tabula (Arabia)” made under the 


supervision of Conrad Swenheym, based upon 
Claudius Ptolemy (1478) 
https://www.raremaps.com/gallery/enlarge/38049 





3. Christoph Weigel, a German engraver (1720) 
https://dl.wdl.org/2923 png 
Badio regia and Macoraba near Betius river [See vol. I] 
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Abshire et al. (2016) reinvestigated the locations of Ptolemy using modern 
apparatuses. These writers were considered in Vol.I; however, they are reexamined 
here for convenience. They asserted that they identified Baitios River in relation to 
Mecca and Medina. They also affirmed that “the old downtown of Jeddah is 
presently known as Al-Balad, so we can safely identify Ptolemy’s Badeo as 
Jeddah”. This is supported by the position of Baitios River mouth “north from 
Badeo, and with those of Mecca (Macoraba) and Medina (Lathrippa)” (pp.7, 11)°”, 
which is also corroborated by the above maps. Additionally, Pliny mentioned the 
Port of Machorbae (VI, p. 149), which is possibly a reference to Badeo. Elsnau 
(1969) indicated that the port of Maco-raba is Jeddah, as “the port of Beddeo-regia 
or the city of the Holy and royal Buddha” (p.46). This could be a reference to one 
of the sacred figures, or most probably to Eve’s tomb in Jeddah>”®. 


As can be observed, the maps, and the arguments in Vol.I and this volume 
prove that Macho/raba and Badio regia are in the same locations of Makkah, and 
the district of Jeddah. Moreover, Betius river serves as an undeniable landmark for 
both. Consequently, they both indisputably refer to Makkah and Jeddah, as 
affirmed by a number of scholars. 


375 See VoLI. 
376 Check VoLI. 
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Chapter “Six 


Gy (o}dbs/Cados/ Kadesk Larnea 


é. f, reamble 


This chapter addresses the locations of “Cades” or Kadesh” and Kadesh 
Barnea, which are grouped in the same chapter; because of their close relationship. 
These locations provide information that furnishes a background for further 
discussions of other correlated settings. It is to be noted that Quds is treated in this 
chapter, followed by Paran in the next chapter; whereas Jerusalem is tackled after 
it. Finally, Sela and Raqeem are examined in the subsequent chapter. All of these 
placenames are intimately related; thus, they are investigated in successive 
chapters. 


Al-Fara (n.d.) investigated the names of Al-Quds in the Levant as follows. 
The Canaanites were the first to inhabit this land; hence, Palestine was called “‘the 
land of Canaan”. Of the oldest names of Al-Quds is that of “Yabuus or Jebusite’’, 
a designation which refers to obsolete ancient Arabs; yet, to the ancient Egyptians, 
it was “Aushamem”’. At the time of Prophet David in 1049 BCE, it came to be 
called “the City of David”. Afterwards, it became “Uru Salim’*”’, at the time of the 
Babylonians in 559 BCE (also a term used earlier by the Akkadians). Al- Quds was 
described as “the City of Peace” from ‘Salim’ or ‘Shalim’. Later, at the time of 
Alexander the Great, it became “Yurushalem” in 332 BCE, then “Hierusalima” at 
the time of Titus in 70 CE, and “Iliyaa” at the time of Adriatus [Hadrian] in 138 
CE. This name remained in use till Muslims opened Al-Quds, and they called it 
“Baytu-l-Maqdis” and “Al-Quds”, to be finally recognized as “Al-Quds Al-Sharif” 
by Ottomans (pp.194, 195, 222). 


However, some of the names of this city might have been used concurrently, 
while other designations are examined throughout the following sections. 


6.1.08 Linguistic Overview of the forms of the Jopenym Kniss (sh, ) 


There is a number of variants for the appellation of Kadesk or Quds. 
Junkkaala (2006) mentioned that the toponym Kinza is used instead of g-d-s in the 
Hititie texts. It is also detected in the Amarna Letters to refer to the same town as 
“aluKy-inza (EA 54:22, 27; 174:12) or ™"Ki-in-za (EA 175:10; 176:10)” showing it 
also as the instigator against Egypt. He further contended that this town is 
mentioned in the El-Amarna Letters with diverse orthographic shapes “#Ki-id-8i 
(EA 151:60), *"Ki-id-8a (EA 162:22), ™™Gi-id-8i (EA 189:11) and *“Gi-iz-za (EA 


377 See the forthcoming chapter on Jerusalem. 
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197:27, 32)”. These different El-Amarna forms enable us to logically deduce that 
the town of g-d-s referenced in the list of Thutmosis III is the very same town. In 
addition, this exposition reveals that this town was a significant location, as a 
minimum, from the 15" to the 13" centuries BCE (pp.113-114). 


However, there several towns that are called qds and a region as well. Rainey 
(2014) elucidated that ‘alu’ means a city or town (p.1313); while ‘matu’ means 
land (p.1288). This entails that one of these qds was a region; the other a town?”®. 
Moreover, the quote reveals an interchange between /k/ and /g/; /k/ and /q/, and /d/ 
and /z/, or a possible delition of /d/. Al-Zu‘biy (2008) referred to the change from 
/g/ to /k/ or vice versa in Hebrew, as in 4 [/nasag/] nisak 792 [‘to weave’ ]; [/kadas/] 
(oS) ae gide’ TB and 88 in Aramaic, and 4S [/kabriit/] "* 7°78? [‘sulfur’], or 
from /k/ to /q/ in Hebrew as in ™ 8 0S [/bukrah/ ‘tomorrow’] and 
(wth se) sis kartisO“9I2 | Arabic [/qirTaas/ ‘parchments-conal shape’ ]. 


Furthermore, she revealed that the change from /d/ to /z/ or /TH/ and vice 
versa 1s also present in Semitic languages like Arabic and Aramaic, as in Arabic 
GAl[‘who’ /?allaTHi/], which is rendered in other Semitic languages as [/?alladi/ 
or /?allazi/] (pp.61, 65, 112; Zoaba‘, 2016, p.108). In addition, Guillaume (1965) 
affirmed that the alternation between /d/ and /z/ is attested in both Arabic and 
Hebrew (pp.5, 6). Blau (1977) gave instances of such alternations such as: “Hebrew 
dlp ("to drip")” which was rendered in “Middle Hebrew and Judea-Aramaic zip 
("to sprinkle, pour")” (p.86). Furthermore, the alternation between /TH/, /s/, /z/ and 
/d/ or vice versa is attested in Arabic and Semitic languages, as in Arabic [/THakar/ 
‘male’ }>”, Akkadian /sakaru/, Cannanite /skr/, Hebrew /zakar/, Syriac /dékir/ (Al- 
Zu‘biy, 2008, p.91). Hilal (1998) provided Arabic examples such as: [/saam/ and 
/zaam/] [‘improper action’ ]; [/qishdah/ and /qishTHah/] [‘cream’] (pp. 254, 255- 
256). Hence, the interchange between qds; Ki-id-Si, Ki-id-Sa, Gi-id-81, and Gi-iz- 
za is both feasible and at times predictable. 


6.2. SS Quds or Baytu-S-Magdis fer Straks and. Nasties 


Cades as cited earlier is one of Makkah’s Arabic names: “Al-Qadesiyyah/ 
Qadesah/ Muqadasah/ Qades”, where the /q/ and /k/ are known to be 
interchangeable in languages, as noted by Hilal (1998, pp.283-84), Al-Zu‘biy 
(2008, p.65), and Zoaba‘ (2016, p.108)*°°. In Pre-Islamic eras, it was known to 
Arabs, as attested in the verse of the famous poet Al-A‘sha, where he addressed his 
daughter referring to “Al-Quds” instead of Urshalem (Susa, 1990, p. 385). Al-Quds 
in Islamic references also alludes to the holy town in Palestine, where Al-AqSa 
Mosque is located. It is similarly a historic town, sanctified by the Jews and 





378 See more under the chapter on Megiddo/Mkty. 
379 Transcription of this word is given by the author, as indicated by []. 
380 See more on this point in a coming section. 
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Christians. However, some researchers contended that Al-AqSa Mosque is not the 
one in Al-Quds or Bayti-l-Maqdis in Palestine, and others alleged that Al-Quds is 
not the town in Palestine, but eleswhere. Hence, this section answers these 
allegations, most prominently in relation to the Hadiths of Prophet Mohamed, 
which are all taken from Dorar.net, the site for Hadiths in Arabic. But before such 
an elucidation, an idea is given about Al-Quds’ names. 


Al-Zarkashiy (845 Ah) mentioned different names for Al-AqSa Mosque, the 
most relevant of which is Al- AqSa [the farthest], for its distance from Al-Ka‘ba, 
or for its detachment from dirts or uncleanliness. Moreover, he stated that Al-Quds 
was called Ilyaa’; Baytu-l-Maqdis, Baytu-l-Quds; Al-Baytu-l-Muqaddas, Salam, 
Urshalim, Zion, etc. (pp.277-279). However, Al-Nuwayriy (2018), who died in 
8 Ah, stated, in his Nihayat Al’irab fi Funuun Al-’adab, that Zion refers also to 
Makkah (Vol. 16, p.82). Most significantly, four names were affirmed in the 
Hadiths of Prophet Mohamed: Al-AqSa, Baytu-l-Maqdis, Baytu-l-Quds, and 
Ilyaa’. These names are explained in the following pages. That these names were 
used in the sayings of prophet Mohamed entails their use at that time, fifteen 
centuries ago, or even prior to that time. 


In the Holy Qur’an, the first House that was built on earth is the one in 
Bakkah [Makkah] (Aal ‘imraan, 3: 96)**'. Additionally, the correct saying of 
Prophet Mohamed states that the oldest two mosques that were ever constructed on 
earth are the ones in Makkah and Al- AqSa Mosque, which was constructed 40 
years later (Muslim, no. 520; Bukhari no. 3366, 3425). According to Ali Ibn Abi 
Talib, cousin of Prophet Mohamed, in a Hadith ranked as Hadith Hasan in Ahmed 
Shaker’s ‘umdat Al-Tafsiir, no 1/392, about the sanctuary in Makkah, “houses were 
constructed before it, but it was the first to be built for worship”. Hence, the 
Islamic view advocates that both cities are ancient, and were built by Adam**”. 


The toponym “Al-Quds” was mentioned in some Hadiths, which affirms its 
use at the time of Prophet Mohamed, 15 centuries ago. On the authority of Jabir 
Ibn ‘Abd Allaah, in SharH Al-Bukhariy for Ibn Al-Mulaqqin, a man said to Prophet 
Mohamed that he vowed that if God opened Makkah for the prophet that he would 
pray in Al-Quds. So, the prophet told him, “pray here’, and repeated it, and in the 
third time, he said to him “do what you wish, then” (Good Hadith, no 30/218; Abi 
Daawuud, no. 3305, with minor changes; Ahmed, no. 363/3, etc.). A Hadith 
grouped by Al-Albaaniy in S@HiH Al-Jaami‘, and narrated by Mu‘aaTH Ibn Jabal, 
relates that “the populousness or the prosperity of Bayti-l-Quds is the devastation 
of Yathrib” (SaHiH, no. 4096; Abi Daawuud, no.4294; Ahmed no.22023). 


381 See the sections on Bakkah. 
382 See Vol.I for more. 
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Another Hadith states that “God sanctified Al-Quds by 70 prophet, the last 
of whom is Jesus, son of Merriam” (weak Hadith, no. 224, narrated by 
Wa(u)thi(a)lah Ibn Al-Asqa‘Al-Laythiy, in Al-NawaafiH Al-‘ATirah by Mohamed 
Al-Sa‘diy). In addition, the prophet is reported to have answered an inquiry about 
Bayti-l-Quds, “he said you go pray there, ... if you can’t, send oil to its lanterns” 
(Hadith Hasan in Al-Baldaaniyaat by Al-Sakhaawiy, no. 64, narrated by 
Maymuunah). Another name of this holy town is “Baytu-l-Maqdis”. Prophet 
Mohamed stated that Prophet Soliman, son of David, built Bayta-l-Maqdis (AI- 
AHkaam Al-Sughra for Al-Ishbiiliy, Abd Allah Ibn Amr narrator, no 472, SaHiH; 
Tafsiir Al-QurTubiy, 17/287, SaHiH; Sa@HiH Al-Jaami‘ for Al-Albaaniy, SaHiH, 
no.2090). 


Furthermore, Prophet Mohamed mentioned Bayta-l-Maqdis in relation to 
prophets John and Jesus, where the former grouped the Children of Israel in Bayti- 
]-Maqdis and gave them orders from God (SharH Al-Sunnah for Al-Baghawiy, no. 
5/304 as Hasan Ghariib[strange]; S@HiH Ibn Khuzaymah for Al-Albaaniy, no. 930). 
In addition, Caesar was mentioned in relation to Bayti-l-Maqdis in SGHiH AI- 
Mawaarid for Al-Albaaniy, SaHiH, no.1351. In a Hadith, narrated by Anas Ibn 
Malik, and grouped by Muslim, there is an account of the Israa’ or the Night 
ascension/Journey of Prophet Mohamed to Bayti-l-Maqdis, where he tied the rope 
of his horse [flying horse called Al-Buraaq] in the same place in which all the other 
prophets tied their horses (SaHiH, no. 162; SaHiH Al-Jaami‘ for Al-Albaaniy, no. 
127). 


Prophet Mohamed is also revealed to have gone to Bayti-l-Maqdis in AI- 
Silsilah AS-SGHiHah for Al-Albaanty, narrated by HuTHayfah Ibn Al-Yamaan (no. 
874, Hasan). Moreover, the Night Journey to Bayti-l-Maqdis is mentioned in 
Musnad Ahmed, grouped by Ahmed Shaker, and narrated by Abd Allah Ibn Abbaas 
(no. 4/293; Al-Silsilah Al-SaHiHah for Al-Albaanty, no.3021, Hadith SaHiH; Figh 
Al-Siirah for Al-Albaaniy, no.139, Hadith Hasan). In S@HiH Al-Bukhariy, no. 40, 
Al-Baraa’ Ibn ‘Aazib narrated that Prophet Mohamed prayed to the direction of 
Bayti-l-Maqdis, then changed the Qibla to Al-Ka‘ba. 


Later, when the prince of believers Omar Ibn Al-KhaTTaab went to AI- 
Quds, also mentioned in another version of this Hadith with the name Bayti-l- 
Magqdis, as grouped by Ahmed, he refused to pray where the Jews used to pray, 
but instead where Prophet Mohamed prayed, as narrated by Omar himself, and 
grouped by Ibn Kathiir in Al-Bidaayah wa-l-Nihaayah, as a good Hadith (no. 7/60; 
Munad Ahmed as Hadith Hasan, narrated by Ibn Adam, Abu Mariam, and Abu 
Shu‘ayb, no 1/136). Hence, it is the same holy town of the Jews and Christians; 
unlike the false contention of some writers. 


Baytu-l-Maqdis was grouped with Al-AgS4 in a number of Hadiths. In a 
Hadith narrated by Abi Sa‘iid Al-Khudariy, categorized by Al-Bayhaqiy in 
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Dalaa’il Al-Nubuwwah, (2/390), and classed as perfect citing or ascription, we 
learn that Prophet Mohamed went [in his night journey] to Al-AqS4 Mosque, but 
the infidels belied him. He then gave them signs from Bayti-l-Maqdis to validate 
his account. Hence, the two sites are mentioned in the same location. Similarly, in 
another weak Hadith grouped by Al-Albaaniy in Dd ‘if Al-targhiib, and on the 
authority of Um Salamah, no.719, the Prophet commended starting Omra from Al- 
AqS8, so she went to Bayti-l-Maqdis to do so, thus, the two locations are similarly 
associated (Abu Daawuud, no. 1741; Ahmed no.26558; etc.). 


Another Hadith recounts an inquiry between the companions of Prophet 
Mohamed about his prayers in Bayti-l-Maqdis. It is narrated by Zir Ibn Hubaysh 
in SGHiH Al-TirmiTHiy, and judged by Al-Albaaniy as Hadith Hasan, no. 3147, 
and it also equates the two locations, Al-AqSa and Bayti-l-Maqdis. In Hadith no. 
306, in Al-Sililah Al-SAHiHdaH by A\-Albaanty, narrated by ‘Aisha, and classed as 
Mutawaatir (recurrent Hadith or assured by many) that when Prophet Mohamed 
went to Al-AqS8, people denied it, and went to Abi Bakr, his companion, telling 
him that prophet Mohamed claimed to have gone to Bayti-l-Maqdis, and Abu Bakr 
verified it. Another Hadith mentions that Prophet Mohamed went to Al- AqSa 
Mosque and ascended from Bayti-l-Maqdis to heaven (SharH Al-TaHaawiyah, for 
Al-Albaaniy, no 224, SaHiH). Thus, these two locations are connected, where 
mosque here refers to the place of prosteration, not the strucutre. 
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Finally, concerning the name “Ilyaa’”, prophet Mohamed said that “there 
are three mosques that Muslims should travel to: Al-Ka‘ba; his mosque in Madinah, 
and that of Ilyaa’” (S@HiH Muslim, narrated by Abi Hurayrah, no.1397). The same 
Hadith is cited, but with the name Al-AqSA in another Hadith in S@HiH Al-Bukhari, 
no. 1995. An alternative version of the same Hadith was grouped by Ibn Hibbaan 
in his SGHiH, no. 2772, but he was sceptic as to which name he used “Ilyaa’ or 
Bayti-l-Maqdis”; hence, the three locations are equated. 


This discussion was meant to emphasize that Al-Quds, Al-AqSa, Ilyaa’, 
and Baytu-l-Maqdis refer to the same location revered by Muslims and People of 
the Bible. The argument is resumed by tackling other connected toponyms, 1.e. 
Kadesh and Cades for the People of the Book. 


6.3. Cades & K gileok 


“Cades” is mentioned in varied verses in the bible, some of which are 
relevant to our argument here, and these would be examined shortly. Some of the 
allusions to this name are quoted here to reveal the different references to Cades: 


Genesis 20:1 
Abraham removed from thence to the south country, and dwelt 
between Cades and Sur, and sojourned in Gerara. 
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Numbers 20:16 

And how we [the children of Israel] cried to the Lord, and he heard 

us, and sent an angel, who hath brought us out of Egypt. Lo, we are 

now in the city of Cades, which is in the uttermost of thy borders, 





Numbers 20:22 
And when they had removed the camp from Cades, they came to 
mount Her, which is in the borders of the land of Edom: 


Numbers 27:14 

[God to Moses] Because you offended me in the desert of Sin in the 
contradiction of the multitude, neither would you sanctify me before 
them at the waters. These are the waters of contradiction in Cades of 
the desert of Sin. 


Numbers 33:36 
They removed from thence and came into the desert of Sin, which is 
Cades. 


Numbers 33:37 
And departing from Cades, they camped in mount Her, in the 
uttermost borders of the land of Edom. 


Psalms 28:8 
The voice of the Lord shaketh the desert: and the Lord shall shake 
the desert of Cades. 


Ecclesiasticus 24:18 


I was exalted like a palm tree in Cades, and as a rose plant in 
Jericho: 


Ezechiel (Ezeckiel) 48:28 
And by the border of Gad, the south side southward: and the border 


shall be from Thamar, even to the waters of contradiction of Cades, 
the inheritance over against the great sea. (Douay-Rheims Bible, 
1899) 


This verse is represented as follows in King James Bible: 


28 And by the border of Gad, at the south side southward, the border 
shall be even from Tamar unto the waters of strife in Kadesh, and to 
the river toward the great sea. (KJV) 


1 Machabees 11:63 
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And Jonathan heard that the generals of Demetrius were come 
treacherously to Cades, which is in Galilee, with a great army, 
purposing to remove him from the affairs of the kingdom... (Douay- 
Rheims Bible, 1899) 


These verses reveal various locations with the name ‘Cades’. One of these refers to 
the palm of Kades, a tree representative of Makkah and the desert. A second is 
situated near the great sea, which refers, according to Encyclopedia of the Bible, to 
“the sea that lies between the European and African continents; better known as the 
Mediterranean Sea” (“Great Sea’’, n.d.). A third Cades is in the desert of Sin, and a 
fourth is in Galilee, etc. The Cades that concern us here is Makkah, as would be 
explored shortly. 


Moreover, in Ezekiel, 47: 19, there is the oasis of Kadesh Meribah, which is 
interpreted in different versions as ‘waters’, but we have in the coming consecutive 
translations ‘oasis’ and ‘springs’. This oasis is most likely Makkah, as would be 
explored and divulged in a coming section. 


Ezechiel (Ezeckiel) 47:19 

And the south side southward is from Thamar even to the waters 
of contradiction of Cades: and the torrent even to the great sea: and 
this is the south side southward. 





Good News Translation 

"The southern boundary runs southwest from Tamar to the oasis of 
Kadesh Meribah and then northwest along the Egyptian border to the 
Mediterranean Sea. 


Contemporary English Version 


The southern border will begin at Tamar, then run southwest to the 
springs near Meribath-Kadesh. It will continue along the Egyptian 
Gorge and will end at the Mediterranean Sea. 


Furthermore, when we examine the following verse, we identify its 
relevance to and collocation with Makkah: 


Genesis 14:7 

And they returned, and came to the fountain of Misphat, the same 
is Cades: and they smote all the country of the Amalecites, and the 
Amorrhean that dwelt in Asasonthamar. (Douay-Rheims Bible, and 
Challoner Notes, 1899) 


According to Velikovsky (2009), “the Amalekites ruled in Mecca and from their 
central position on the great peninsula dominated other Arabian tribes”. Every 
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place in Arabia Felix, Arabia Petraea, and Arabia Deserta is “within reach of their 
bows. And then came the upheaval” (p.61). Hence, the previous biblical quote 
entails that this Cades is Makkah, as it is related to the Amalakites, and the 
fountain of Mishpat or Zamzam well, as would be revealed shortly. In addition, the 
following excerpt relates to this proposal, because, as it seems, it refers to the same 
location in Makkah: 


Numbers 13:27 


And came to Moses and Aaron and to all the assembly of the children 
of Israel to the desert of Pharan**?, which is in Cades. And speaking 
to them and to all the multitude, they shewed them the fruits of the 


land... 


This calls for further investigation of the locations of the name Kadesh. 


64. K adash ( es) from Lihfical, Extrahiblical and Egyptian Records 


Biblical scholars affirmed that there are different Kadeshes, not merely one, 
i.e., Kadesh Barnea; Kadesh Naphtali, Kadesh of the Amorites, etc. This section 
displays some of these sites and presents attempts at fixing their locations, chiefly 
from Trumbull’s (1884) Kadesh Barnea, where he reviewed all the biblical and 
extra-biblical references to this sacred town. According to him, determining the 
location of Kadesh Barnea assists in deciding the borders of Edom, or Seir; the 
setting of the wilderness of Paran; the wilderness of Zin, and Negeb or Southern 
Country. It also helps to locate more certainly one of the residences of Abraham; 
of Hagar, the positions of mounts Hor and Halak, the spot of Tamar; and the road 
of “Kedor-la'omer, in the first really great military campaign of history”. Of 
particular significance are the succeeding verses, in which Moses addresses the 
Israelites as follows: 


“When we departed from Horeb,” says Moses, “we went through all 
that great and terrible wilderness which ye saw [became acquainted 
with] by the Way of [in the Road of] the mountain [the hill-country] 
of the Amorites; and we came to Kadesh-Barnea. And I said unto you, 
Ye are come unto the mountain [the hill-country] of the Amorites, 
which the Lord our God doth give unto us. Behold the Lord thy God 
hath set the land before thee: go up and possess it.>** 


The Amorites, “"Highlanders" of the Promised Land”, were habitually 
deemed as “its representative people”. They inhabited the mountainous region, 





383 Pharan is examined in the following chapter. 
384 This specific quote relates to the neighborhood of Mykty/Megiddo, and depicts its settings, as would be 
revealed in the relevant chapter. 
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later that embracing Judah and Ephraim, “between the Canaanites proper—or the 
" Lowlanders " —of the plains of Philistia and Sharon and Phoenicia on the west, 
and of the valley of the Jordan on the east”. Trumbull further clarified that such a 
hill-country of the Amorites would emerge conspicuously before those who 
advanced to Canaan from the south. Indications of its lower bounds are also evident 
in the designations “Dhaygat*® el-‘ Amureen or (the Ravine of the Amorites)”.**° 
He underlined that if Kadesh- barnea was immediately at the southern basis of the 
Amorite hill- country; an additional clue of its location is, thus, fixed, together with 
suggestions taken from Genesis. 


He added that in the record of the wanderings, Kadesh was once in the 
Wilderness of Paran; and at another time in the Wilderness of Zin. It was calculated 
as eleven days' journey from Horeb via Mount Seir or its route to Kadesh-barnea; 
and “Kadesh was near the outer edge of the possessions of Edom”. Thus, Kadesh- 
barnea was "eleven days" from Horeb, or Sinai (Trumbull, 1884, pp.28, 65-66, 67, 
71). The biblical verse decides “11 days’ journey from Horeb, by the way of Mt. 
Seir (Deuteronomy 1: 2)”. Robinson (1832) explained this by saying that the trip 
was “eleven days’ journey from Horeb by the way of mount Seir to Kadesh- 
barnea”’, and as it is stated, the Israelites left Horeb and “went through all that great 
and terrible wilderness”, and approached Kadesh-barnea.**’ He further illustrated 
that 


The Israelites left Sinai about the middle of May, in the second year 
of their departure from Egypt ... and came by the way of the 
wilderness of Paran to Kadesh, according to Num. xiii. 26; 
apparently after eleven days (not necessarily successive days) of 
marching, and by the way of mount Seir, according to Deut. i. (Vol.II, 
Nos. V—VIII., p. 784) 





Google maps locate Mount Horeb in the near locations of Jabal Al-Lawz, and Jabal 
Al-Magqla, which is about 13 hrs from Makkah; yet other direct roads could be 
shorter***. 


385 Possibly Al-Gha’ir of Al-Amureen, as explained in the chapter on Mykty. 


386 See more on the ravine under Megiddo/Mkty. Here, the ravine is located between Makkah and Madina. It is 


most probably the same one, given its terrible enirons. 
387 See a coming subsection on the location of Barnea. 
388 For an exhaustive study on such calculations, see the chapter on Mykty. 
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Ibn Izra pointed out that this verse was not said by Moses, as affirmed by 
Bonfils in the 14 century, “in his commentary on ibn Ezra titled Tzafnat 
Pa’aneach”’. Bonfils highlighted that: ibn Ezra thought that some biblical segments 
were not composed by Moses, amongst which is Deuteronomy,1:1-5 (Project 
TABS, 2014). Hence, we cannot rely exclusively on this calculation as a valid 
distance to the proposed location of Barnea [Makkah for the author]; since it was 
not originally said by prophet Moses, peace and blessings be upon him, and the 
holy prophets. However, some calculations further support the 11 days journey, 

and these are provided in the chapter on Megiddo/Mkty. 


In addition, Kadesh is someplace alongside the southern borders of the Land 
of Canaan, “on or near the great highway from Canaan, Egyptward”’. Kadesh also 
emerges in the Bible as “an apparently well-known landmark eastward, or possibly 
northward, as over against "Bered" and "Shur" on the west, or south”. Hagar had 
escaped from the Hebron place of Abraham, went down alongside the caravan route 
in the direction of Egypt. She had reposed by a conspicuous water resource on that 
road or "the fountain in the Way of Shur". The site of that fountain is portrayed as 
lying "between Kadesh and Bered". "Shur" signifies "a wall", judging from its 
sense, in addition to the varied allusions to it in the text. It appears that Shur was 
“a wall, or barrier, of some kind, across the great northeastern highways out of 
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Egypt, and this at a point on or near the eastern boundary line of Egypt”, while 
Bered is not recognized (Trumbull, 1884, pp. 44, 45, 61, 64). 


Shur was discussed above, it could possibly mean Hijaz mountains, which 
have the same meaning. Rutter (1931) clarified that “the word “hejaz” is derived 
from the Arabic root j»= (hajaza), which means “to separate” or “to divide”. 
Designated as such because “‘it divides the upland plain of Nejd from the low-lying 
coastal plain called Tihama” (p. 97). Thus, it has the same meaning of a dividing 
or separating wall. Furthermore, Bered could be another location in Hijaz, where 
Al-Bilaadiy (2010) noted that there are several locations in Hijaz by the name 
Barad, among which is a mountain on the way from Makkah to Madinah, in 
addition to Baradi and Bardah (pp.188, 189). These sites could be related to this 
mysterious location. However, this proposal needs further research. 


Kadesh-barnea was identified as “a boundary limit of the Amorite domain”. 
There was another city called Kadesh, possibly Kadesh-Naphtali, acknowledged as 
"Kadesh of the Amorites" to which there are recurrent mentions in the Egyptian 
accounts**’, Trumbull (1884) further clarified that in the Egyptian list of occupied 
cities of Canaan and Syria, at the Hall of Pillars in Karnak, there is evidently “a 
second Kadesh, or Qodesh, or Kedes, apparently (from its order in the list) farther 
south than Kadesh of the Hittites”. Moreover, there are many allusions on the 
monuments to a Kadesh of the Amorites, or "Kadesh in the territory of the 
Amorites". Thus, a second Kadesh further south in Canaan is cited on the Egyptian 
monuments. This Kadesh had a stream, and was in a hilly region (pp. 125-126, 160- 
161), which parallels the milieu of Makkah. 


The fortress of Kadesh of the Hittites is distinguished by being on a plain, 
and as encircled with a bridged trench; whereas the lower Kadesh is “on a hill-side, 
with a stream below it”. The setting of Kedesh-Naphtali, which was a royal town 
while the Israelites penetrated Canaan, and which became “a city of refuge after 
their occupation” is portrayed by voyagers in such a way as corresponding 
especially to the Egyptian portrayal. It still has the designation Kedes, and is near 
to the northwest of Huleh Lake, or the Waters of Merom. Trumbull elucidated that 
the Egyptian portrayal, which displays Qodesh of the Amorites, “‘as standing on a 
hill side, with a stream on one side, and surrounded by trees”, is paralleled by the 
Talmudic allusion to Kadesh-Naphtali as Kadesh of the mountains, which is 
basically equivalent to Kadesh of the Amorites. 


Trumbull’s viewpoint is that it definitely agrees well with several Egyptian 
citations to the Kadesh of the Amorites as in sufficient contiguity to the plain of 
Megiddo, to consider that this Kadesh, or Kateshu, was Kadesh-Naphtali instead 
of Kadesh on the Orontes. He added that a thorough consideration of the specifics 
appears to display unquestionably that “the second Kadesh, or Qodesh”’, in the 


389 Kadesh of the Rock or Raqeem as another Kadesh is tackled in an upcoming section. 
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Canaanitish inventories in Egypt, is not Kadesh-barnea. He expounded that, 
niether, indeed, have we any grounds for assuming that Kadesh-barnea had the 
appellation ‘Kadesh’, “by which to be noted on the Egyptian records”, prior to the 
existence in that setting of “the sacred tabernacle of the Hebrews”. Furthermore, it 
can’t be presumed that there was any fortification*”? at Kadesh-barnea to be seized 
by Hebrews or Egyptians. 


He is thus of the opinion that Kadesh of the Hittites has been frequently 
confused with Kadesh of the Amorites. Nonetheless, he underlined that “there was 
a Kadesh of the Amorites which was not Kadesh-barnea” (Trumbull, 1884, pp.163, 
164-165, footnote 6, p.125).*?' The author generally disagrees with his findings 
concerning Barnea, as would be explained in a forthcoming chapter. It is enough at 
present to clarify that Makkah has been sacred ever since the creation of Adam, as 
attested in several sacred texts, and as verified by archaeological finds in wadi 
Fatimah. 


Concerning the allusions in the Apocrypha to Kadesh, there is a solitary 
placing of the southernmost Kadesh; which is in a listing of places, in Judith 1: 7- 
10, to which a letter was dispatched by the Assyrian king 


"To all that were in Samaria and the cities thereof, and beyond Jordan 
unto Jerusalem, and Betane, and Chellus, and Kades, and the river 
of Egypt, and Taphnes, and Ramesse, and all the land of Gesem." 


At this point, it is obvious that the geographical organization of the locations 
designated is “from "beyond the Jordan" or from near the Jordan, southerly and 
westerly, by way of Jerusalem toward Egypt” (Trumbull, 1884, p.165). Again, 
Makkah is to the south of Jordan, and beyond it. 


Concerning extrabiblical sources, Eusebius depicted Kadesh barnea as the 
desert extending to Petra, a city which exists in Palestine. Jerome further illustrated 
that Kadesh-barnea is "in the desert which is joined to [or which actually stretches 
on until it touches] the city of Petra". In another occassion, Eusebius clarified that 
itis located close to the desert termed Kadesh, and Jerome qualified "near the desert 
of Kadesh". Furthermore, Eusebius and Jerome equally position “the Well of 
Judgment [En-mishpat] in Gerar, in the western part of the desert’”*°*. Therefore, 
Trumbull deduced that there are no decisive signs of the exact setting of Kadesh- 
barnea in the Egyptian accounts; in the Apocrypha, in the rabbinical literature, or 
in the “early Christian name-lists”. However, he affirmed that there is naught in 
those extrabiblical texts which disagrees with the signs discovered in the Biblical 
text; conversely there are validation of those signs (Trumbull, 1884, pp.180, 181). 





390 For the walls of Makkah, see the chapter on Mykty. 
391 See the chapter on Megiddo/Mkty for a full clarification of this point. 
392 See more on both writers in the chapter on Paran. 
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As can be seen from this discussion, the connection of Petra to Barnea and Moca 
in a previous section reveals that there are positive indications towards Makkah. 
However, the coming sections further discuss such a suggestion. 


6.5. More on RK .adesk Larnea 


There are different proposed origins for the appellation of Kadesh Barnea. 
Simon indicated that it comes from bar "desert and nea "wandering", or "Desert of 
the Wandering". Others like Jerome advocated that it has the meaning of “Son of 
Change" paralleling the concept of "Bed'wy". A third group supported that 
"Barnea" is “an earlier name for the locality” (Trumbull, 1884, p.24). Another 
designation for this site is “En-mishpat”’, as stated by S. F. Hunter (n.d.) who 
enlisted the following biblical verses that reference this location: 


ka'-desh-bar'-ne-a (qadhesh barnea*; Kades): Mentioned 10 times; 
called also "Kadesh" simply. The name perhaps means "the holy place 
of the desert of wandering." There are references to Kadesh in early 
history. At En-mishpat ("the same is Kadesh") Chedorlaomer and his 
allies smote the Amalekite and Amorite. Abraham dwelt near Kadesh, 
and it was at Beer-lahai-roi between Kadesh and Bered that the Angel 
of Yahweh appeared to Hagar (Genesis 14:7; Genesis 16:14; 
Genesis 20:1). It was an important camp of the Israelites during their 
wanderings, and seems to have been their headquarters for 38 years 
(Deuteronomy 1:2; Deuteronomy 2:14; Judith 5:14). There the 
returning spies found the camp (Numbers 13:26); there Miriam died 
and was buried (Numbers 20:1); from thence messengers were sent to 
the king of Edom (Numbers 20:14 Judges 11:16). There the people 
rebelled because of the want of water, and Moses brought water from 
the rock (Numbers 20:2); it was called therefore Meribath-or 
Meriboth-Kadesh (Numbers 27:14 Ezekiel 47:19; Ezekiel 48:28). It 
was situated in the wilderness of Zin (Numbers 20:1; Numbers 33:36 
37) in the hill country of the Amorites (Deuteronomy 1:19), 11 days' 
journey from Horeb, by the way of Mt. Seir (Deuteronomy 1:2), "in 
the uttermost" of the border of Edom (Numbers 20:16), and on the 
southern border, probably the Southeast corner, of Judah (Ezekiel 
47:19; compare Judith 19). 





Some of these verses are further examined in this section. 


Trumbull (1884) underlined that Kadesh Barnea is the Israelites assembling 
core during the forty years of their roaming, and the location of their re-gathering 
for their ultimate step into the place “of their longings”. It is also the site of recurred 
and diverse demonstrations of God's supremacy and of his people's infidelity. 
Furthermore, it is the center of the southern border of the Holy Land in historical 
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reports, and of “the Holy Land in prophecy”. He also cited the following biblical 
verses for clarification: 


And when we departed from Horeb, we went through all that great 
and terrible wilderness, which ye saw by the Way of the Mountain 
of the Amorites, as the Lord our God commanded us; and we came 
to Kadesh-barnea." (Deut. 1: 6, 7, 19)*? 


Velikovsky (n.d.) advocated that Barnea is one of the locations of the 
wanderings of the sons of Israel: “almost 38 years were spent in Kadesh Barnea”. 
He asserted that “my identification of Kadesh Barnea (is) with Mecca’. He added 
that the water springs in Kadesh-Barnea and the traditions about the water sources 
of Mecca suggest that certain water resources that weren’t obliterated in the disaster 
were the chief reason that the Israelites assembled in that location (Varchive: 
Kadesh Barnea) ***. Analogously, Epha’! (1976) alluded to the Israelite dwell at 
Kadesh Barnea, which is obviously “the center of the Ishmaelite confederation” 
(p.226). 


Furthermore, Ewing (1915) alluded to Meribah as related to Makkah or 
Massah: “mas'-a, mer'-i-ba (maccah umeribhah, "proving and strife"; peirasmos 
kai loidoresis)” (n.p.). Trumbull (1884) also highlighted that this holy city of 
Kadesh, 1.e., the sanctuary, has become En-mishpat or Ayn Mishpat, which is 
“Fountain of Judgment”. It was the setting of the punishment of the culpable folks 
who were condemned to conclude a period of forty years, as “wanderers in the 
desert they had already once passed successfully” (pp. 15, 16-17). En-mishpat is 
located in Kadesh-barnea, or Makkah, as emphasized by a number of biblical 
exegests, as would be illustrated shortly. 


It is worth mentioning that there is a location in Makkah called Al-Misfalatu 
or Al-Misfalah, as shown on Google maps. Al-, the definite article, the feminine 
suffix /t/, and the declensions /u, a, 1/ could be removed, and /sh/ > /s/; yet the name 
remains as it is, namely, Masfala. Thus, this place sounds like Misphat /misfaat/, 
after the elision of some sounds, t.e., /l, u/. According to Al-Bilaadiy (2010), this 
site denoted anciently all the areas of Makkah which are lower than the sanctuary; 
yet, nowadays, it refers to a suburb in Makkah (p.1593). In addition, the word 
“Ayn” or spring refers to Zamzam, the famous spring. 


383 Hence, the terrible wilderness leads to Barnea, just as the Gha’ir ravine leads to Makkah, as explained in the 
chapter on Mykty. 
See more under the section on Paran. 
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Sanders (1999) emphasized that Kadesh was initially cited in the Bible in 
Genesis 16:14. He is of the opinion that Kadesh Barnea is Makkah and supported 
his view by the following reference: 


Genesis 16:14 "She called the well Be'er Lachai Roi. Jt is between 
Kadesh and Bered." 


He further alluded to Ibn Ezra the great Jewish mentor who distinguished this well 
as Zimum, or “Zimzum, "where the Arabs hold an annual festival. This is Zemzem 
near Makkah”. Moreover, in accordance with this view, Hagar directed to the 
Arabian Peninsula instead of Egypt. 


In addition, in a study on Kadesh Barnea, issued in the Palestinian 
Exploration Quarterly in 1964/65, H. Bar-Deroma employed the recognition of 
Kadesh “as a way that the Bible defined the borders of "Israel" in Numbers 34:3" 
to extend those borders almost a quarter of the way down the Arabian peninsular”. 
Finally, Sanders listed some of those who identified Kadesh with Makkah as 
follows: 


Map | Biblical Arabic Name | Map Biblical Other 
No. | Name Coordinate Reference(s) information/ 
note 
27. | Kadesh in Mecca 21.42 - 39.83 | - Velikovsky 
the Tizin — Ibn Ezra 


Desert 


Michael S. Sanders (1999) 


Nonetheless, Segal (n.d.) remarked that it is strange that Ibn Ezra would 
locate this scene in Makkah. Hence, it is rather shocking that Rabbi Abraham Ibn 
Ezra, whose explanations are on the whole characterized by their meticulous 
observance of the textual proofs, was compelled to append that Hagar's well is “the 
scene of an annual pilgrimage by Ishmael's descendents, to whom it is known as 
the Zamzam”. He accused him of “tak(ing) extreme liberties with the geographical 
data”. He added that before him “Sa'adia Ga'on, the tenth-century rabbinical leader 
whose Arabic translation of the Bible enjoyed unchallenged authority and 
popularity among the Jews of Muslim lands” did the same, as he located "Shur" 
[Sur] "at the rock of the Hijaz" (n.d.). 
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Segal (n.d.) also claimed that they did this “in order to create a connection 
to the Muslim tradition”. He purported that other early Jewish works did the same. 
However, he contradicted himself, saying that “[n]one of these deeply Jewish 
works can be suspected of assimilationist or heretical tendencies, nor were they 
concerned with currying the favour of a Muslim readership”. Conversely, Sa'adiah 
Ga'on and Abraham Ibn Ezra were together famous for their rigid implementation 
of strict “scholarly standards in their commentaries”. He further indicated that it is, 
thus, particularly bewildering why in such a unique occasion that they diverged 
from their normal models of “philological precision”. 


He ascribed their explanations to “simply inadvertent reflections of the 
versions of the story that were current in the popular culture of the time’, through 
Muslim perspective, being ‘“‘a minority”. He further alleged that there is even the 
probability that the medieval Jewish exegetes considered such Muslim traditions 
as validations of their own sacred and historical allegations (n.p.). His allegations 
are subjective and unscientific; because some modern writers supported the 
equation of Kadesh Barnea with Makkah. What is important is that he affirmed that 
these scholars were honest in their descriptions and interpreations. 


Finally, Trumbull (1884) explained that some scholars alleged that a long 
time before Moses, this location 


was a sanctuary upon an oasis in the desert, in whose still solitude 
an oracle had its seat;" and that "as from Egypt pilgrimages were made 


to the near oracle of Ammon in the desert, so from Edom and other 
adjacent districts many oracle seekers, in the most ancient times .. . 
came to Kadesh," ''in order to know the decisions of the gods." 
But of this there is no proof. It is, at the best, only an inference from 
the name given it in its first Bible mention. (p.43) 


Concerning this point, Trumbull, in the footnote, explained that in “the Targum of 
Onkelos (in loco), En-mishpat is paraphrased, maishar pelug deena ..., “Plain of 
Division of Judgment”. This rephrasing is comprehended by Rashi as representing 
the view of Onkelos that this place was “a seat of judgment for the surrounding 
peoples’, resulting in the view represented in the above quote (footnote 5, pp. 43- 
44). As can be seen, the quote describes a sanctuary in the desert, in the location 
of Makkah, which is a perfect parallel to the depiction of Makkah in Islamic holy 
books. The coming chapter resumes the treatment of Cades Barnea in relation to 
another toponym: Paran. 
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Chapter “Seven 
Ff, aran -oLJarnea- Taran 


7.1. She Cnspecified. ‘LT ccation of f, aran 


Paran is “a desert of Arabia” from ‘pa’ar’ (Strong’s Exhaustive 
Concordance). The word ‘paar’ means 


to beautify, glorify Original Word: 1x5 Part of Speech: Verb 
Transliteration: paar Phonetic Spelling: (paw-ar’) 
Short Definition: glorified. (Strong’s Concordance Biblehub, n.p.) 


Kadesh-barnea is situated in the desert of Paran (Numbers 12:16, 14:1). 
Furthermore, Paran was an umbrella term for the terrible wilderness, while Zin was 
merely a section of it (Kadesh). Schmidt (1910) explicated that the name of Kadesh 
does not inevitably signify that Kadesh Barnea was located at or near 'Ain Kedes. 
He also stated that the ancient city of Kadesh was at times designated “the 
episcopal city of Pharan” in the direct locality, or else that the same location had 
the two appellations at diverse eras (pp.67, 73). 


Ashley (1993) pinpointed the clashes of references to Paran and Barnea, 
under “the wilderness of Paran” as follows. The recognition of geographical 
locations is problematic; since regularly “no trace of a biblical name remains on a 
site”. Considering that the Hebrews did not reside in or seize this region to a 
considerable extent, we would not suppose that the designation they allocated to a 
place would have any trail. It might have covered further north as Kadesh-barnea; 
because Num. 13:26 recognizes Kadesh as a spot in it. It is possible that Paran was 
an umbrella term indicative of most of the desert regions of Sinai. This 
assumption would have the benefit of elucidating “the double identification of the 
location of Kadesh-barnea (Zin and Paran, Num.20:1; 27:14;33:36, etc.)”. It 
would further justify “the absence of Paran in the itinerary list of Num.33”; 
because, according to this theory, several or the majority of the locations would be 
situated in the wilderness of Paran (p.193). 


‘Paran’ and ‘Barnea’ could be the same, as the /b/ and /p/ are substitutable 
between languages. Moreover, the /p/ and the /f/ interchange in dialects and 
languages. According to Lipinski (1997), the substitution between p and b is 
common in Semitic languages and a number of them possibly date back to the 
period when p/b was a single phoneme. Likewise, he clarified that /p/ is pronounced 
as /f/in Arabic and Ethiopic (pp.110-111). Hence, the proposal that Faran is Paran 
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and Barnea is validated on linguistic grounds. More proofs are offered throughout 
the following pages. 


The book of Jubilees reveals that Paran was the abiding place of Ishmael: 


11. And an angel of God, one of the holy ones, said unto her, "Why 
weepest thou, Hagar? Arise, take the child, and hold him in thine hand; 
for God hath heard thy voice, and hath seen the child." 12. And 
she opened her eyes, and she saw a well of water, and she went and 
filled her bottle with water, and she gave her child to drink, and she 
arose and went towards the wilderness of Paran. 13. And the child 
grew and became an archer, and God was with him; and his mother 
took him a wife from among the daughters of Egypt. (The book of 
Jubliees, xvii, p.108) 


Furthermore, in Wycliff’s Old Bible (2010): Numbers Ch 13: 26, there is an 
allusion to the place in relation to Moses and the sons of Israel: 


they came to Moses and Aaron, and to all the company of the sons of 
Israel, into the desert of Paran, which is in Kadesh. And the spyes 
spake to them, and showed the fruits of the land to all the multitude, 
(they came back to Moses and Aaron, and to all the company of the 
Israelites, at Kadesh in the wilderness of Paran. And the spies spoke 
to them, and to all the multitude, and showed them the fruits of the 
land...). (p.209) 


Moreover, the Midrash mentions the following facts about Paran in relation 


to Moses: 


On the twenty-seventh day of Siwan Moses sent out the spies from 
Kadesh-Barnea in the wilderness of Paran, [510] and following his 
directions they went first to the south of Palestine, the poorest part of 
the Holy Land. (Ginzberg, 1998, Vol. 3, p.251) 


Additionally, Flavius Josephus (2006), in The Antiquities of the Jews: L.3, C.14, 


remarked 


1. When Moses had led the Hebrews away from thence to a Place 
called Paran, which was near to the borders of the Canaanites, and 
a place difficult to be continued in*”’, he gathered the multitude 


together to a congregation. (p. 221) 





395 The author proposes that it is an area between Makkah and Madina, where Al-Gha’ir ravine lies. See the 
chapter on Mykty. 
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Hence, Paran is a desert, and it is also possible that it refers to the western Arabian 
desert in general, 1.e., Hijaz; yet its collocation with Kadesh or Makkah is stronger 
and firmer. 


Similarly, according to World Heritage Library, “the Desert of Paran or 
Wilderness of Paran (also sometimes spelled Pharan or Faran...)” is among the 
dwellings in which the Israelites stayed a segment of the 40 years of wandering 
following the Exodus. It was a homeland to Ishmael as well, and an asylum for 
David (n.p.). This is the same information displayed in the previous sections in 
relation to Barnea. Furthermore, in Astir, 


7. The boundary of Paran is from the side of 'Asmonah until the river 
of Egypt going on to Sukkoth passing on inside the boundary until 
Shaki.of Egypt. 8. Going down to the sea and then going up to-Trss. 
It turns towards the mountain and ye shall espy unto yourself [the 
mountain of God] in the midst of the land. (p.300) 


This depiction concurs with the description of a division of Arabia anciently. 


The Jewish Virtual Library explored ‘Paran’ further north: “PARAN (Heb. 
7285) [is a] biblical appellation for the main desert in the eastern Sinai Peninsula”. 
Its borders can be recreated from some biblical mentions. In their operation against 
Canaan, the monarchs of Shinar, Ellasar, Elam, and Golim went to El-Paran, 
"which is by the wilderness" (Gen. 14:6), a location usually recognized as Elath by 
the Red Sea. Moses addressed Israel "in the Arabah, near Suph [Red Sea?], between 
Paran and Tophel" (Deut. 1:1). Thus, the Red Sea was possibly the southern 
boundary of the Paran wilderness. Hence, Paran expanded to the north till Kadesh, 
and also to the borders of Beer-Sheba. We are told that David traveled to “the 
wilderness of Paran in his wanderings (I Sam. 25:1)”, and connected with Nabal in 
Maon, which lies in southern Judah. Accordingly, it, additionally, outspread to the 
northeast. 


A few translators deem Mt. Paran to be the same as Mt. Sinai; whereas some 
others hunt for a distinct Mt. Paran at the location of Jebel Faran, a site referenced 
by a few explorers. It can possibly best be described “as the eastern part of the 
Tih Desert’, positioned between the desert of Shur, neighboring Egypt, and the 
desert of Zin, adjoining the Judean Mountains. It is traversed by the eastern 
affluents of “the Brook of Egypt (Wadi al-’Arish)’”. In subsequent eras, as in 
Ptolemy, Geographia, 3:5 17, the name is cited as the name of a tribe, and also in 
the Byzantine epoch, in the portrayal of the region where St. Nilus looked for his 
son, who had been captured by the Saracens (Jewish virtual library). 
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Similarly, according to Pliny, Paran lies in the regions neighboring Arabia*”, 


and 'pharanitis' was named after a tribe (Book XXXVII, XL). Other explanations 
given about Paran from the interpretations of biblical sources comprise the 
following: 


Paran — Not that Numbers 10:12, which there and elsewhere is called 
the Wilderness of Paran, and which was too remote, but some other 


place_called_by the same name. (Deuteronomy 1:1 Bible). 
(Commentary John Wesley’s Explanatory Notes) 


Then we have here two Parans, one 1s remote in the wilderness; the other is possibly 
the one depicted above. Hence, different locations are given for Paran in Biblical 
explications and in extrabiblical references by different scholars. The depictions 
may entail Sinai; the whole of Hijaz, the western Arabian desert, or the Makkan 
desert only, which is further clarified in the coming pages. 


7.2. Dhow about Ff; aran and. Darnea s Distance and Location 


Vidyarthi (1999) referred to Jerome, “an antiquarian of great repute, and 
Eusebius, an ecclesiastical historian’, who avowed that “Paran is a town over 
against Arabia southward, three days’ journey from Aila eastward”” (p.71). 
The following excerpts are from Eusebius, followed by notes from Jerome, under 
‘Josue’: 


Barné. This is Cades Barne, on the desert which extends up to the 
city of Petra 


Under ‘Genesis’: 


Kadéa Barné.>®° The desert which extends to (the city of) Petraa city 
or Arabia. There Mariam went up and died, and there the doubting 
Moses struck the rock to give water to the thirsty people. The tomb of 
Mariam herself is pointed out there even now. There also 
Chodollagomor beat the chiefs of the Amalakites. (Eusebius, 1971) 


As for the notes: 


213. Barné. Joshua 10:41; K. 46:26; L. 247:74. 


396 Arabia is one of the names of Makkah, as would be revealed in the chapter on Mesha. However, this 
designation of Arabia had varied borders throughout the ages according to the political scene. It is also explained 
in the coming section. 
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identified with the desert stretching south of Petra (K. 142:7) and 
more frequently Kadés Barné (K. 112:8). 


580. Kadéa Barne. Numbers 32:8; K. 112:8; L. 270:4. (Eusebius, 
1971). 


We can also infer from the preceding quotes, and as previously asserted, that the 
borders of locations were flexible. Hence, Kades Barnea at his time extended to 
Petra, which strengthen the possibility of its being Makkah, the mother village that 
would be described below. 


Concerning the city of Pharan, Eusebius (1971) gave the following 
description, under Genesis: 


Pharan.?'’ (Now) a city beyond Arabia adjoining the desert of the 
Saracens [who wander in the desert] through which the children 
of Israel went moving (camp) from Sinai. Located (we say) beyond 
Arabia on the south, three days journey to the east of Aila (in the 
desert Pharan) where Scripture affirms Ismael dwelled, whence 
the Ishmaelites [who are not the Saracens]. It is said (we read) also 
that (king) Chodollagomor cut to pieces those in "Pharan which is in 
the desert". (section PH) 


A number of issues should be tackled here. He uses the adverb of time now, which 
may have been used to describe the location then; since towns were annexed to 
different districts in varied times, as affirmed above. It is depicted as a city, not a 
desert, thus, the desert may have been named after this city. In addition, Ishmael 
lived there, and sacred books assert he inhabited that area. Moreover, we learn that 
the Ishmaelites are not Saracens. It may be a distinction that parallels ‘’Arab’ and 
***raab’, in Arabic. Finally, Pharan is specified as lying in the desert. 


Likewise, in one of his notes on Madiam no. 652 “Madiam. Genesis 25:2; 
K. 124:8; L. 274:52”, Eusebius (1971) clarified that 


Procopius 405A says, "City Madiam extends beyond the Arabian 
desert, formerly Pharan, to the east of the Red Sea. (n.p.) 


This is another proof that ‘Paran’ is a noemclature that relates to the Arabian 
desert. As regards Pharan also, in another note, Eusebius (1971) mentioned that 


917. Pharan. Genesis 14:6; K. 166:12; L. 287:64. 
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(to) Procopius 332D ... It is three days from Bluth or Aqabah (K. 


6:17). It is south of the Roman province of Arabia (Eusebius, 
1971). 


These descriptions point clearly to Makkah and its vicinity. Moreover, according 
to Stephanus of Byzantium, in the 6" century CE, “§1338.17. Ismaela: ‘loyanaa, 
Tis ApaBiac xwpiov. oi oikoivtes ‘loyandita” (ToposTexts), or Ismaela: Ismaila, tis 
Aravias chorion. oi oikotntes Ismailitai. Ismaela: Ismaila, tis Aravias chorion. 01 
oikotntes Ismailitai” (Google). Forster (1844) clarified that Stephanus set the 
location of the Ishmaelites in ‘Ismaelia’, a province of Arabia, which he explicitly 
asserted to be occupied by the Ishmaelites. Thus, Forster fixed its setting in “the 
wilderness of Paran” (Vol.I, p.206). It is a well established fact that the descendants 
of Ismail resided in Makkah and were scattered all over Hijaz. Therefore, till the 
6" century, according to Arabic chronicles and classical geographers, they were 
positioned in that very same place, which is Paran. 


Finally, Zacharae Michael (n.d.), a former Christian religious figure, 
revealed in footnote | to Paran that it is a wilderness between three mountains in 
Makkah: Abi Qayis (Qubays), Qii‘aan (Qa‘iqa‘aan), and mountain of Hiraa’; it is 
where Ishmael lived (footnote p. 63). This leaves no doubt that we are speaking 
here about Makkah, and its vicinity. Moreover, there seems to be an overlap 
between the depictions of Barnea and Paran. Is it possible that Paran referred to the 
desert and Barnea, to the sanctuary, as was and still is the custom*”’ with Makkah’s 
other designations?! 


7.3. Vie aran and. K edex .. Inhabitants and. Language 


According to the website of Bible Atlas, kedar is equated with Arabia (Kedar 
(Arabia), n.p.). Moreover, Patrick (1694) noted that Kedar parallels or 
corresponds to Paran, “the Psalmist calls dwelling among the tents of Kedar ... 1 
Sam XXVI dwelling in the wilderness of paran”. He added that Arabians were 
“properly the People of Kedar”, which is located in Arabia Petraea. He further 
elucidated that Pliny merely stated that pharanitis adjoined the Arabs, “(in ara 
conterminal gentis Arabia)”, and, thus, subsequent authors depicted Pharan and 
Arabia Petrea as “near neighbours”. 


He expounded that his descendants, the Kedarem, settled in Arabia Petrae as 
well, with their older brother. Their designation was, likewise, quite renowned, to 
the extent that some writers identified the entire region as Kedar, “for the 
Language of Kedar is the Arabian Language”. Moreover, when David grumbled 
that he had resided for a long period in “the Tents of Kedar’, the Chaldee illustrated 
it: “in the dwelling of the Arabians” (Patrick, 1694, pp.96, 97). The last quote 


397 For clarification, see the subsection on Bakkah. 
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underlines two important facts: Kedar/Paran’s inhabitants are Arabian and their 
language is Arabic. However, we should heed that there is uncertainty in dealing 
with the terms Kadesh, Raqeem and Petra, which would be highlighted in an 
upcoming chapter, where it is revealed that there are two Raqeems; Petra and 
Makkah. 


The previous proposition is further reinforced by a salient proof from 
Midrash, which shows that Paran lies definitely in Arabic regions, and its language 
is Arabic: 


He proclaimed the Torah not only in the language of Sinai, that is 
Hebrew, but also in the tongue of Seir, that is Roman, as well as in 
Paran's speech, that is Arabic, and in the speech of Kadesh, that 
is Aramaic, for He offered the Torah not to Israel alone, but to all 
the nations of the earth. (Ginzberg, 1998, Vol. 3, p.419) 


Therefore, we can infer that Makkah, the center of Arabs and origin of Ishmaelites, 
was given different names by different religious groups; one of which is Paran. 


To recapitulate, Paran is extended in the Arabian desert, but there is a lack 
of consensus between Roman and Jewish writers as to its actual boundaries, further 
to the south, i.e., Makkah, or up north. It appears also that there were two Parans. 
However, a number of Jewish and western scholars affirm that Barnea/Faran is 
Makkah. The coming sections investigate P(F)aran in its Arabic context. 


Pf, aranin Arabic & Islamic References 


7-41. Whois Faraan/. Ff, aran/ Py karan? 


Al-Tabariy in his Tariikh Al-Rusul wa-l-Muluuk (Tariikh Al-Tabariy), or 
“The History of Al-Tabariy”, narrated that “‘imliiq” is the father of Amalakites, 
banu T(h)umayla Ibn Ma’rib Ibn Faraan Ibn ‘Amr Ibn ‘imliig ibn Luuth Ibn Saam 
ibn Noah (Vol.1, p. 207). Hence, Faraan or Pharan is probably named after him. 
The above account was also mentioned as a severed Hadith, or a weak one (no 79) 
in Al-Tabaqdaat Al-Kubrdaa by Ibn Saa‘d. It is recounted that Hesham Ibn Mohamed 
Ibn Al-Sa’ib narrated after his father that “‘imliiq is the father of Amalakites, 
among who is the Berbers, and they are the sons of Tameela son of Mazeb son of 
Faraan son of ‘Amr son of ‘imliiq son of Lawth son of Sam son of Noah’. It is 
also claimed that this ‘imliiq was called ‘iriib and that he was the first to speak 
Arabic, when they left Babylon (n.p.). 


Al-Zahraanty (2010) cited a story that includes another origin of the name 
Faraan, a Torah designation. He related that the crown of ‘Amr Ibn MuDaD, king 
of Makkah, was stolen by an Israelite and hung in Jerusalem in Palestine, which 
inflamed a war between the two parties. Thereafter, the king of the Israelites, 
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Faraan, proceeded to Makkah, and was defeated on a mountain which was named 
after him. It is also known from ancient works that Faraan refers to Hiraa’ 
mountain (p.126). Thus, it is possible that the final /n/ was elided and the sounds 
/H/ and /i/ substituted for the /f/ and /a/ to make it Hiraa’. 


This story originally occurred in Wahb Ibn Munabbih’s Al-Tijaan, where the 
victorious king commemorated the killing of Pharan in lines of verse, stating that 
he killed Pharan (Ibn Munabbih, 1347 Ah, p.195), as in the coming screenshot, 
where Faran in underlined in red. Therefore, there was a Tal Faran or "Hill of 


tren Gee loo cg ls Lay 95 Bpal mod! cul) lol y 
Cel pb UTI le IS g ode QhU oF Ee obs 
28 A le ee eld Dh ys p> Szolld 


Screenshot of lines of an ancient verse by the Jurhumite 
king (Ibn Munabbih, 1347 Ah, p.195) 


Faran" on the fringes of Mecca. It should be underlined here that Kitab al-Tijan is 
a Pre-Islamic Arabic tradition anthology. Ibn Munabbih also proposed that Tal 
Faran is “the 'mound of the Two runaways’’, a spot in which the Jurhum tribe 
discovered Hagar and Ishmael, and believed them to be two runaways (The Desert 
of Paran, 2018). 


According to Al-Himyariy (n.d.), who lived in the 9-10"Ah, in Al-Nisba fi 
Al-MawaaDi‘ wa-l-Bildaan, or “Attribution to Locations and Towns’, the title ‘Al- 
Faaraniy’ is derived from Faran, a mount or mountains in Al-Hijaz road, which 
is/are mentioned in Torah (1/494). Al-Nuwayriy (2018), who died in 733 Ah, in his 
Nihayat Al’irab fi Funuun Al-’adab, stated that Faraan are the mountains of 
Makkah, and they were referenced in the Book of Sham‘uun, whose translation 
was acknowledged (Vol.16, p.81, 107, 114). Al-Fayruuz Abaadiy (2005), who died 
in 817 Ah, in his Al-Oa@muus Al-Muhiit, also stated that Faran is a mount, from 
which a celebrity called Bakr Ibn Qasim Al-Faaraniy came (n.p.). 


Zeidan (1922), a prominent Christian writer, paralleled the location of Paran 
with Hijaz and affirmed that both are the same, for the mountains of Makkah are 
called Pharan, as mentioned by Yaquut Al-Hamawiy, a great writer and historian, 
who died in 13" century C.E [7" century Ah], in his book Al-Mushtarak WaD ‘an 
(p.164). Furthermore, Zagloul Kadah and Danny Kadah (2007) asserted that Al- 
Hamawiy (1995) in Mu jam Al-Bildaan, identified Paran with Makkah. They also 
stated that because Ishmael and his sons lived in Makkah and its vicinity is “an 
undisbuted fact”; hence, “Paran is in fact Makkah” (p.61). Al-Hamawiy (1977), 
[6- 7 Ah], in his book equated Pharan with Hijaz mountains, in his allusion to 
the biblical verse [he [the Lord] shined forth from mount Paran (Deut, 33:2)]. He 
also stated that Pharan and AT-Tuur are two regions in eastern Egypt (Vol.3, p. 
171; Vol.4, p.225). This agrees with some of the views presented above that 
considered Paran as extending in Egypt as well as in Arabia. 
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In addition, an article in World Public Library collected different Arabic 
sources on this issue. In Arabic chronicles, Paran has regularly been paralleled with 
a region of Hejaz, about Mecca, associated with Ishmael and Abraham. Moreover, 
the geographer Al-Maqdisiy indicated in his book Ahsan Al-Taqasim fi ma ‘rifat Al- 
Aqalim that the Red Sea splits into two “at the extremity of Al-Hijaz at a place 
called Faran’”’. In addition, “the "Desert of Paran" is interpreted as Hijaz in an old 
Arabic translation of the Samaritan Bible. 


“Map: Current location of El Paran” 





http://il.wp.com/olivetjournal.com/wp- 
content/uploads/2013/06/El]ParanHejaz.jpg 








When it was translated into English in 1851, it was found to include a footnote 
making this interpretation’”*’’. Furthermore, in 1989, Professor Haseeb Shehada in 
his interpretation of the Samaritan Torah proposed that the wilderness of Paran is 
the desert of Western Arabia, i.e. Hijaz. Moreover, Al-Sam‘aaniy [died in the 5" 
century Ah], in the Book of Surnames, stated that the family name Farani is taken 
from the Faran mountains close to Mecca in Hijaz (The Desert of Paran, 2018). 


Similarly, Vidyarthi (1999) in his book Muhammad in World Scriptures 
observed that in the Hebrew bible, Genesis, 21: 21, Prophet Ishmael lived in “the 
wilderness [AV: untilled valley| of Paran”. He commented that 


4.1 The phrase midbar-Paran is significant. In Hebrew, midbar 
means ‘uninhabited tract’ or ‘untilled region’, a ‘sterile desert’ 
and ‘solitary region’.’”” This word is so used metaphorically for a 
sterile woman. It is an admitted fact that the term ‘the untilled 
valley’ has invariably been used for Makka. (p.71) 


Correspondingly, it was designated as such in the Holy Qur’an, in the words of 
Prophet Ibrahim: “I have settled some of my children, O Lord, in a barren valley 
near Your sacred House” (Ibrahim, 37, Awfa trans.). 


Moreover, Vidyarthi, (1999) affirmed that it is argued in Encyclopaedia 
Biblica that it is difficult to comprehend all the episodes in the Old Testament that 
relate to Paran. Therefore, we are led to advocate the stance of Arabic geographers 
and deem “Paran to be the name of a Makkan hill” (Vidyarthi, 1999, p.71). It is 
to be concluded that many ancient and modern Arab and Muslim writers agree that 
the location of Paran is in Hijaz. 


7-6 Pf, rephet Wilosss in Pf, aran in Islamic and Jewish Jraditions 


In the previous sections, Prophet Moses was described among his people in 


398 Tt actually interpreted it as Hijaz in the footnote to Genesis 21:17, pp.61-62. 
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Barnea/Makkah. Hadith books also refer to Prophet Moses being in Makkah. 
Prophet Mohamed mentioned that Prophet Moses performed Hajj in an 
authentic Hadith of Muslim: 


Abu Al-‘Aliya narrated it on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas that the 
Messenger of Allaah (pbuh) passed through the valley of Azraq, and 
he asked: 


Which valley is this? They said: This is the valley of Azraq, and he 
observed: ... as if Iam seeing Moses (pbuh) coming down from the 
mountain track, and he is calling upon Allaah loudly (saying: Here I 
am! at your service!) (Labbayk) ... (Sunnah: Sahih Muslim 166 a, 
Book I, Hadith 327, mod.)*” 


Moreover, in a Hadith narrated by Mujahid: 


Ibn ‘Abbas said...the Prophet ... said, 'As regards Abraham, he looks 
like your companion (i.e. the Prophet, Muhammad), and as regards 
Moses, he is a brown curly haired man riding a camel and reigned 
with a strong jute rope, as if I am now looking at him getting down in 
the valley and saying, "Labbaik". (Sunnah: Sahih al-Bukhari 5913) 


In another very weak Hadith, no 5489, grouped by ’Al-’ Albaanty, in A/-Silsilah Al- 
Da ‘tifah, the narrator ‘Amr Al-Muzaniy recounted that prophet Mohamed 
mentioned that prophet Moses went probably in a greater pilgrimage to a valley 
called Sagaasig with 70, 000 of the sons of Israel (a very weak Hadith, Dorar). Al- 
Bilaadiy (1982) explained that this Sagaasig could be Al-RawHaa’ or RaHa 
between Madina and Makkah, and that Sagsag is a well in this valley (p.143). 
Hence, that prophet Moses went to Makkah is an undeniable fact in Islam. 


Equally, in the Bible, in Exodus, Prophet Moses said unto pharaoh — as in 
the Jewish version- “Let go my people that they may hold a feast to me in the 
wilderness” or “wa-ya-hog-gii”’, a well-known feast for the Jews (Exodus 5-1) 
(Bible Hub). “Chag is the feast of (hag) Yahuweh” (The Appointed), where /ch/ 
is pronounced as /H/. The Biblehub website grouped a number of definitions for 
this term from different sources like Strong's Concordance; Brown-Driver-Briggs, 
NAS Exhaustive Concordance, and NASB Translation, and they agree that it means 
“a feast or pilgrim feast” (Chag). 


According to Calmet Dictionary (1830), it is believed that Moses took the 
regular road that is still followed by pilgrims “as far as Suez or Baal-zephon; that, 
from Sinai to Kadesh Barnea, he did not forsake the regular track”. Moreover, in 
moving from Kadesh Barnea, westward, he likewise followed “much of the same 


399 T learned this Hadith from Al-Sharif Al-Jammuuni in Al-Nassabuun Forum. 
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course” as do nowadays masses or crowds of people. Finally, the road from Ezion 
Gaber to the east of Jordan is, at this point in time, active. Because such routes 
remained unchanging, some of the locations can be verified (p.115). This also 
corresponds with the researcher’s proposal about the road taken by Thutmose III to 
Mykty*”°. 


To conclude, some Jewish or western writers agree with Muslim writers that 
P(F-B)aran is Makkah; while others disagreed. However, mounting evidence reveal 
that Paran is Hijaz and Makkah. What validates this proposal is that the three refer 
to Makkah or the desert of Makkah, and a full understanding of the problematic 
biblical verses is possible only by equating the three. More proofs are given 
throughout this volume that bolster this proposition. However, there remains an 
ambiguous issue which is related to Petra and its indeterminate borders, which is 
tackled in the forthcoming chapter. The coming chapter resumes the treatment of 
Cades Barnea in relation to another toponym: Jerusalem, since this placename 
needs further examination. 


400 See the chapter on Megiddo/Mkty. 
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Chapter Fight 


8.1. Historical and Linguistic Introduction 


As mentioned earlier, the name Jerusalem signifies two towns, namely, Al- 
Quds in Palestine and Makkah. However, the focus in the first two section is on 
Al-Quds; whereas its relation to Makkah is reserved to the last two sections. 


Jerusalem is an ancient city that dates to about 5000 years back in time. 
Canaanite Jebusites were the oldest residents of Urushalem, in the early 3” 
millennium BCE, when they migrated from Arabia to Palestine. They lived around 
Urshalem; it was their main center and their capital. Their country was named 
“Felestine”’, known ever since the Felestines migrated to the coasts of Palestine and 
mingled with the Canaanites. Hence, Urushalem is a Canaanite Arabic town. The 
town had an eminent political existence for about 2000 years before king David 
occupied it at the beginning of the 1* millennium BCE (Susa, 1990, pp. aa., bb., 
mm, 13, 141, 392). 


Concerning the name “Jerusalem”, scholars argue that “the original meaning 
of the name [is] (Sumerian "foundation" or Semitic "to found" or to "lay a 
cornerstone")”. Furthermore, its source could be the designation of “the Canaanite 
god of dusk, Shalem’, in which the consonants of “s-l-m” similarly signify “the 
Hebrew (salam or shalom), which means "peace"”. Though, incongruously, “the 
city has known very little peace over the centuries” (Denova, 2019). “Al/s-Salaam” 
(n.) is one of the names of both Makkah and Al-Quds town in the Levant; it is the 
same as “Salim” (adj) or “peaceful”. According to etymoline website, the name 
Jerusalem came “from Greek Hierousalem, from Hebrew Yerushalayim, literally 
"foundation of peace" from base of yarah "he threw, cast" + shalom "peace"” (n.p.). 
A short timeline for the citing of the name ‘Jerusalem’ is offered as follows: 


~18" C ; i ; i 

B.C. Referenced in Egypt as ''Rushalimum 

Mid 

Bronze _ Referred in the bible as Cananaite ''Shalem" (Genesis 14: 18) 

II 

14th C Mentioned as "'Urasalim" in the Amarna letters, a 14th century B.C. 
B.C Egyptian archive 


of clay tablets. (Biblewalks.com) 


However, James (2017) expounded concerning the probable occurrence of 
the name in Ramsses III’s “Great Asiatic List”, toponym no. 89 “g-s-n-r-m” or in 
full “g-w-s-n-r-m” that it is one of the most contentious entries. Sayce correctly 
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rejected the readings of prior scholars, prepared before adequate examination of 
Medinet Habu. Aided by Wilbour, he rendered 89 in the Ramesses II report as Qa- 
n-Salem, signifying “district of Salem”, with analogous interpretations for the 
Ramesses III accounts. It is also probable to “read the n before the s”, which boosts 
the fascinating likelihood that this is an allusion to Jerusalem. 


He added that putting “[t]he readings apart, that 89 ... in southern Canaan” 
is implied by the verity that, in the Ramesside accounts, the designations exist in 
“the same cluster as i-r-d-n”, which unlike Kitchen and others, must certainly be 
Jordan. Kitchen rendered it as Qausan-rom, which he illustrates as ambiguous; 
although he believes that the second part may stand for Semitic “high”. James 
further elucidated that it is strange that “Egyptologists have missed reading the 
first element as “hill” or “height” with 1 meaning “to” or “belonging to.” This 
would give us “the height of §-r-m” or “the height of Salem” if one follows the 
Wilbour/Sayce reading” (James, 2017, pp.119-120). Therefore, this toponym 
might have been an allusion to Makkah, same as the highland of God’s land.*°" 


Returning to Al-Quds, the prior designation of Urshalem was “Jebus”; after 
its Jebusite residents who predated Moses by few centuries. This name occurred in 
Hieroglyphic as Yabethi, a corruption of the name Yabus (Susa, 1990, p.bb). 
According to Bible Study Tools website, which groups various definitions of 
dictionaries, Jebus 


Dictionaries - Easton's Bible Dictionary 
Jebus 


trodden hard, or fastness, or "the waterless hill", the name of the 
Canaanitish city which stood on Mount Zion ( Joshua 15:8 ; Joshua 
18:16 Joshua 18:28 ). It is identified with Jerusalem (q.v.) in Judg. 
19:10 , and with the castle or city of David ( 1 Chronicles 11:4 1 
Chronicles 11:5 ). It was a place of great natural strength, and its 
capture was one of David's most brilliant achievements ( 2 Samuel 
5:8). 


The holy city was named in Torah by a number of designations, in addition 
to the city of Jebusites, and Yabus which initially signified all of Urshalem. These 
are: Urshalem, Salem, Shalem, Urushalem, and Shlm which were originally 
Canaanite designations, and Shlm is a Canaaite god. Moreover, it came later to be 
known as the city of God, the city of David, the city of the great king, the city of 
Yahuda, Ariel, Quds; whereas in Enjel, it was referenced as Shleem. In Roman 
eras, Hadrian changed the name to Aelia Capitolina, because Aelia is his first name, 
then Constantine regained its older name Urshalem, after converting to 
Christianity. However, the name Ilya remained in use till the Arabs opened it. After 


401 See the chapter on Punt. 
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that, it became Quds and Al-Quds Ilya, as mentioned in the 5" century Ah by Al- 
Munajim’s Akaam Al-Murjaan “Coral Hills” (Susa, 1990, pp. 388, 389, 390). 


8.2. Sirchacclogical Finds of Jerusalem/ City of David? / 


Denova (2019) revealed that there are scarce remnants from the Canaanite 
Period in Jerusalem when it was supposedly subjugated by the Jebusites (1500- 
1000 BCE). Furthermore, a discovery was unearthed of Siloam Tunnel, or 
Hezekiah’s tunnel that was constructed by king Hezekiah (2 Kings 20:20) “as an 
extra defense against an impending siege by king Sennacherib of the Assyrians (c. 
701 BCE)’, which was validated by an inscription on its wall. Moreover, 
archaeologists uncovered a number of “Canaanite rock-cut tombs in the city [that] 
date from 3100-2900 BCE”; whereas the oldest Israelite tombs are from the 800s 
BCE. In addition, adjacent to “the Zion Gate in the Old City” is a grave that Jews 
venerate as the grave of King David. Nonetheless, several archaeologists avowed 
that this structure is “a Crusader construction” ( Denova, 2019). 


Margreet Steiner wrote a number of valuable articles on the excavations in 
Jerusalem, and some of these would be investigated in this section. In 1998, Steiner 
wrote “David’s Jerusalem: Fiction or Reality? It's Not There: Archaeology Proves 
a Negative”. She declared that generally Jerusalem as a city didn’t exist as is 
usually envisioned prior to the 7" century BCE, based on archaeology in that area. 
She stated that if there was no municipality at Jerusalem in Iron Age I, this signifies 
that the 10" or 9 century metropolis, depicted earlier, was “a mew 
establishment”, possibly a provincial governmental epicenter or the 
headquarters of ‘a newly’ founded kingdom, “however small that may have 
been”. In the 7" centuy BCE, this condition was wholly altered, and in 
the interval, Jerusalem gradually advanced. In the final part of the 8" 
century BCE, the Assyrians demolished a great deal of the country. The 
Assyrian occupation essentially terminated the northern kingdom of 
Israel in 721 BCE, and devastated a considerable part of Judah in 701 BCE. It was 
at that point in time merely that Jerusalem had taken a pivotal stance (p.30). 


Qubaisiy (201 1b) referred to Steiner’s (1998) above statements and followed 
her proposal. He accentuated that in the 5" century BCE, Hereodutus mentioned a 
city by the name “Cadytis” 425-484 BCE belonging to Palestine and didn’t mention 
Urusalem (pp.2, 14-15). Herodotus declared in book II that 


... on land Necos engaged battle at Magdolos with the Syrians, and 
conquered them; and after this he took Cadytis, which is a great city 
of Syria: and the dress which he wore when he made these conquests 
he dedicated to Apollo, sending it to Branchidai of the Milesians... 
(p.14) 
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Bible Study Tools website inspected Herodotus’ use of Cadytis as follows. 
The writer cited his words “From Phoenice unto the mountains of Cadytis, which 
is the city of those Syrians who are called Palestines”. The writer reasoned that 
“Cadysha should pass into Cadyta and Caditis: as Chadasha, New, passed into 
Chadatha’”’. To Herodotus, it was a big city “[h]e compareth Cadytis to the great 
city of Sardis... a most famous metropolis in times past”, and this can’t be except 
Jerusalem. The writer further added that “Herodotus goes forward; "From Cadytis, 
the sea mart towns as far as Jenysus, belong to Arabia", which the writer deemed 
as vague (Jerusalem, in Herodotus, 2017). The above exposition shows the status 
of Cadaytis at the time of Herodutus. Moreover, it displays that the terms Palestine, 
Syria, and Arabia were flexible during different eras; they could encompass several 
countries, as noted above. Furthermore, it reveals the interrelationship of the area 
from Cades to Arabia. 


Qubaisiy (2011b) upheld that the name “Urshalem” was used after the 
Persians Achaemenids entered Babel/Babylon in 539 BCE (p.16). Qubaisiy 
(201 1a) also asserted that Urshalem was not the same as Quds; as it is a city from 
which Quds could be seen, according to Josephus, the Jewish historian in the 1“ 
century CE. He cited Josephus as saying that a sighting of a mighty shiny planet 
lighted Quds like daylight and lasted for 7 days, and it could be seen from 
Urshalem, which entails two locations, not one (n.p.). 


The author of the current work consulted Josephus’ Tariikh or ‘History’, the 
Arabic version, which was published in 1900s or even before that. The following 
quote of Josephus is translated literally by the author. Josephus noted that 


there appeared on Beit Al-Quds the image of an extremely handsome 
bright male face in the air, and also images of chariots of fire with 
fiery horses flying in the air near the ground, and this was seen all over 
Urshalem and all the lands of the Jews. (p.308)*” 


Thus, Qubaisiy (201 1a, 2011b) inferred two separate adjacent locations, Al-Quds 
and Urshalem. However, this opinion isn’t supported by the views of Arab 
historians about both names as referring to the same location, as cited above. 
Possibly, in this text, Beit Al-Quds could refer to the holy site or spot only; while 
Urshalem to the whole town or area, like the Makkan situation, a proposition which 
requires further investigation. 


In 2003, Steiner wrote another essay, “The Evidence from Kenyon’s 
Excavations in Jerusalem: A Response Essay”. She highlighted that many 
researchers inferred that Urusalim was an “important and large city”, because of 
the Amarna letters. She added that it is believed to be “the center of a city state, the 
seat of the ruler of a dimorphic chiefdom, or the commercial center for the 


402 See more on Josephus in an upcoming chapter. 
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immediate region’. This role is, therefore, assumed to be a continuance of the 
place’s status throughout the Middle Bronze Age. Yet, scarcely any archaeological 
discoveries from the 14" BCE have been revealed all through the numerous 
diggings that have been made in and in the vicinity of Jerusalem. There are no 
indications of a walled city, “no city wall, no gates, no palaces, no houses”. 
Additionally, nearly “no stray sherds” from the 14 BCE have been uncovered in 
“the many later fills and debris layers”. 


Furthermore, she believed that the single plausible inference that can be 
reached is that “no fortified town existed in Jerusalem during the period of the 
Amarna letters”. To her, this entire condition appears to be one of the numerous 
examples “when texts and archaeology” conflict with one another. In addition, she 
declared that she is of the opinion that the considerable amount of excavation 
endeavors that have been made have uncovered many parts of ancient Jerusalem to 
allow for a secure inference concerning “whether or not there was a fourteenth- 
century BCE fortified town in Jerusalem”. Hence, she presumed that the existing 
archaeological information compels the researcher to deduce that “Jerusalem was 
not a significant town during the Amarna period”. 


She also considered that since Kenyon did not find “the Amarna settlement 
in Jerusalem”, then “Urusalim was not ancient Jerusalem but a city located 
elsewhere in Palestine’*”’. Nevertheless, geographical allusions in the letters show 
this to be quite a faint probability (Sreiner, 2003, pp.348, 349-350, 351). As 
remarked earlier in Vol. I, and this volume, this flexible area of Palestine at times 
encompassed the whole region, like the case of the later Tertia Palestina, and as 
revealed earlier, Arabia embraced Cadytis. Moreover, Arabia was also a name of 
Makkah, as would be examined presently. 


Steiner (2003) further indicated that the remanats pertaining to the tenth or 
ninth century BCE found in the site can be depicted as “a small fortified town”, 
situated on the uppermost part of the hill, with numerous civic edifices and quite a 
small chamber for “residential areas”. Therefore, it can be depicted as “an 
administrative center rather than as a residential city”, which was a novel 
establishment. Accordingly, she concluded that even though Jerusalem can, in 
consequence, be regarded as a provincial hub, founded by a novel political union, 
it is improbable that it was the heart of a sizable country, or the headquarters of 
the integrated kingdom in the biblical texts. It was exceedingly little and quite 
insignificant to match to biblical portrayals of the town under David and Solomon 
rule (pp.356, 362, 363). 





403 A gain, the notion of borders should be subjected to meticulous research. More about this point is presented 
throughout the book. 
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Additionally, in her article “The Notion of Jerusalem as a Holy City”, Steiner 
(2007) avowed that the importance of Jerusalem’s temple is linked to the notion of 
when was Jerusalem made a holy city, when was it constructed, and when did it 
turn to be the chief temple of early Israel? Unfortunately, archaeologically no 
indication of this sanctuary has been unearthed. Not even a single stone or item can 
be tracked back to this construction that was in “literature and tradition” the most 
magnificent edifice of antique epochs. However, merely a single extra-biblical 
allusion to the temple is recognized from the Iron Age: “In Ostracon 18 from Arad, 
dating from ca. 600 B.C.E, the ‘House of JHWH’ is mentioned”. Many scholars, 
according to Steiner, found their views and “reconstructions of the temple” on 
biblical accounts; but archaeology is different (p.450). 


The building of the temple is estimated to be between the tenth century BCE, 
which coincides with ‘king David and Solomon’, and the late eighth century BCE, 
at the time when Jerusalem was becoming “a large metropolis”. Moreover, when a 
place is claimed to be a pilgrimage scene, “a pilgrimage network establishes 
itself, with public institutions and facilities for the pilgrims: hostels, restaurants, 
shops, priests and scribes”. However, archaeologically, remanants of such “an 
extended pilgrimage network” are lacking in Jerusalem “in the later Iron Age” 
(Steiner, 2006, pp.450, 452). Contrarywise, Makkah had its network of ancient 
roads, stops and rest houses or stations that were excavated and some of such roads 
were used for ancient trade, or for pilgrimage. * 


Steiner (2007) added that it is only at the start of Iron Age II, whether it is 
the tenth or ninth century BCE, a community was developed on the south-eastern 
mountain of Jerusalem, currently named “the City of David”. But scholars are in 
controversy whether such a settlement was “a large fortified town, an unfortified 
village or a small fortified administrative centre”. She chose the last option, that of 
“a small fortified centre”. She resumed her argument noting that the description of 
the city of Jerusalem makes it remarkably huge, outsizing cities at that time: 
roughly 50 hectares*”° were included in its “fortifications”, and there might have 
been supplementary habitation or residence beyond the town fortifications. She 
asserted that most of the towns in the area did not surpass 6 hectares, whereas 
merely Ekron with 20 hectares was bigger than that. Cities greater than 50 hectares 
are merely recognized in early Palestine from the Middle Bronze Age, at the time 
when Hazor became 84 hectares and Ashkelon, 55 hectares. Nonetheless, such 
places were “small” in comparison with Mesopotamian locations. 


Steiner (2007) further acknowledged that since Jerusalem was far bigger 
than every other city and “the only real city in Judah’, it was the location in which 





404 See more under trade routes in Punt. 
his According to Google, 50 hectars equal (500 000 m?). 
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the entire economic, political, and social authority was focused. Geographers 
describe this as a “primate city”. It was displayed impressively in the annals of 
King Nebuchadnezzar, as the annals did not allude to the “many strong-walled 
cities”. The Babylonian Chronicle testifies obviously that in the 7” year, the 
Akkadian ruler assembled his army, went to the Hatti-land and “encamped against 
the city of Judah’, and later he took the town and seized the king (Steiner, 2006, 
p.454, 457). This exposition sums Steiner’s views of the archaeological finds in the 
city of Jerusalem. Correspondingly, Gunnar Lebmann (2003) reached the 
conclusion that, contrary to the biblical belief, an ordinary Jerusalem appears from 
the archaeological report; for there was no impressive Jerusalem prior to the eighth 
century BCE. Regarding the tenth-century BCE Jerusalem, it was safeguarded with 
a remarkable “defense, the stepped structure”. He added that it was not possibly 
even a town; but, instead “a fortified stronghold with a small town” (p.162). 


Ussishkin (2003) replied to Steiner’s allegations stating that there are 
archaeological proofs that point to “human activity” in the area throughout the 
whole era between the close of the middle bronze Age and the 8" BCE. Thus, 
Jerusalem was not deserted; for a minor community was “on the eastern slope of 
the City of David, centered in the area above the Gihon Spring” (p.107). 
Furthermore, Holden and Geisler (2013) signaled that several writers presented 
proofs to refute Steiner’s claim like Cahill and Na’aman who deduced from 
Amarna letters that six letters were sent by ‘Abdi Heba, king of Jerusalem 
“Urusalima’’, in addition to citing “house(s)” and “a town belonging to Jerusalem” 
(footnote, p.254). Again, Jerusalem referred also to Makkah. 


Additionally, as divulged by Smith (2020), an archeological team has found 
remanants from what they allege to be an ancient Jerusalem marketplace attached 
to the Temple Mount. The assumption was based on what a group of specialists 
discovered: “a tabletop measuring device made of stone that dated back around 
2,000 years”. The scarce and extraordinary ancient table made them infer that they 
had unearthed the location of a central ancient marketplace on the road to the 
second Temple Mount, which was built under the patronage of Zerubbabel in 516 
BCE and was demolished by the Roman Empire in 70 CE (Smith, 2020). But these 
findings are of later eras. 


Another discovery in Jerusalem in 2019 is claimed to be 2,600-year-old, a 
seal from the Kingdom of Judah with the inscription "to Nathan-Melech, the king’s 
Servant". The name 'Nathan-Melech' occurred only once in the Bible, in II Kings 
23:11, in which he is depicted as an official in King Josiah's court. The seal goes 
back to the mid of the seventh or early sixth century BCE, as revealed from its style 
and the pottery discovered beside it. However, obviously, it is not possible to judge 
decisively that the Natan-Melech in the seal is the same Natan-Melech of the Bible. 
Nevertheless, some positive clues could be “the style of writing and the dating of 
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the pottery” unearthed beside it that go back to the First Temple era, according to 
archaeologist Anat Mendel Geberovich (Weiss, 2019). 


Furthermore, Colin Schultz (2013) declared that a discovery of King David’s 
palace was announced; yet, archaeologists have maintained more than once that 
they have discovered the palace of King David. In 2005 the New York Times related 
a parallel contention, and was criticized severely. However, he noted that this 
discovery whether it is actually the palace or not, it definitely has some historical 
import (n.p.). According to Draper (2010), Eilat Mazar, in 2005, assumed that she 
had discovered the palace of King David, which was taken to prove the accuracy 
of the Bible. Noneheless, a number of critics criticized her announcement. 


Additionally, Israel Finkelstein and a number of scholars avowed that the 
evidential archaeological value in and nearby Israel implies that the dates 
suggested by biblical researchers are “a century off.” The "Solomonic" 
constructions unearthed by biblical archaeologists during the last numerous 
decades at Hazor, Gezer, and Megiddo were not erected in David and Solomon's 
time, as he stated. Thus, they must have been constructed by rulers of the ninth- 
century BCE's Omride dynasty, justly following David and Solomon's rule. 
Several archaeologists doubt that the enthusiastic attempts to support the biblical 
accounts constitue “a healthy enterprise”. For instance, Tel Aviv University's 
Raphael Greenberg averred that “[i]t's bad for archaeology. What we're supposed 
to contribute is a point of view that isn't available from ... preconceived notions 
of history” (Draper, 2010) 


In the same vein, Hasel (2016) accentuated that the results of the excavations 
in the city of David are attacked by proponents of the Low Chronology “as suspect, 
if not altogether false”. He added that commentaries on and elucidations of certain 
locations and their part in comprehending the history of the area should be 
considered as initial results till they are validated by further research. Therefore, 
inferences founded on equally the existence and absence of proofs must be 
“tentative and provisional’, evading far-reaching overgeneralizations (pp.16, 17, 
18). 


8.3. Jerusalem and Makkah 


Since Makkah was also called Jerusalem, the textual references in the above 
records might have been an allusion to it. Many sites in the Makkan region and the 
city of Makkah itself revealed signs of habitation in and around the holy city 
between 2500- 1500 BCE, as mentioned in Vol.I, like wadi Al-kufuw in 
Alyamaaniyah, Duwaydah; ‘Ain Shams, Al-Hirmaan, Jabal, ‘Adal, Al-Mahaawiy, 
Wadi Al-‘usayla, and the area of Suug Thi-lmajaz, as revealed in Al-Rashid 
(2001/3, pp.50-53; in Al‘utaybiy, 2015, p.21; Kabawi and Badin, 1992, p. 66-67). 
This may point to the possibility of Makkah being the Jerusalem of the records, the 
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fortified town, “the commercial center for the immediate region’, and “the 
pilgrimage scene”. 


This theory relies in part on archaeological evidence in and around the city 
of Makkah, and the ancient trade routes*”, in addition to its name ‘Jerusalem’, and 
its status both as a vital center of trade, and a pilgrimage site, as mentioned in the 
Arabic tradition. Thus, being existent at this point in time points to a greater 
possibility of its connection with the aforementioned ‘Jerusalem’. Consequently, 
Jurasalem or Quds, the primate city, a description akin to a mother village, that of 
Makkah, may positively refer to blessed Makkah, also in line with King’s (2012) 
proposal, presented in the following section. 


8.3.4. Jerusalem and She Temple Scre/f 


King (2012) stated that the designation of “Jerusalem” came from the 
Sumerian “Uru” “Silim’”, or the city of peace, since Abraham’s language was 
Sumerian, and it was to be “the new Jerusalem”, or the city of Makkah, whose 
building came to fulfill the Temple Scroll. King further acknowledged that the 
appellation of “Jerusalem” is “flexible”, offered to any sacred city; yet that the one 
in the Temple Scrolls refers specifically to Makkah, the actual site for the sacrificial 
action of Abraham’s son. She asserted that there are many similarities between the 
temple of the Dead Sea scrolls and the Makkan Sanctuary. She also averred that 
this sacred city is different from Matat Urusalim, or “the lands of Jerusalem” in 
Palestine, since its architectural structure is distinctive and discrete from other 
“Israelite temples”. Thus, she affirmed that the new city as revealed in the scrolls 
is Makkah, and it would be given to Abraham’s offspring, as would be clarified 
from her consecutive exposition (p.360). 


In the scrolls, which are estimated to be between 30 BCE and 30 CE, there 
is a description given of “a city built like a square block, the twelve gates of the 
temple, the white stone*®’... [which] are very similar to the Sacred Mosque of 
Mecca”, but this city is unlike “any of the biblical descriptions of Israelite temples”. 
This is the very house of Adam in the Islamic tradition. She further alluded to one 
of the verses in Scroll (11Q19-20, col.40), which states that: “only the purified who 
have performed ablution can enter the precincts and no menstruating woman could 
do so”, which also points to the Islamic rituals, similar to that of the Israelites, and 
Akkadians. Thus, she asserted that the “new Jerusalem” as depicted in the scrolls 
“is an almost perfect description of the Sacred Mosque in Mecca, the Haram al 
Sharif’, and even the manner of prayers in congregations (pp.358, 360-61). 


406 This issue is examined later in detail. 
407 The black stone of Al-Ka‘ba was initially white. See Vol.I. 
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Furthermore, scroll 4Q174 (The Last Days) decribes “the Temple of Adam” 
that would be erected by the “community established by the final messenger. No 
unbeliever would be permitted to enter it, “forevermore””’, which matches the 
description of Makkah, “the Forbidden City”, and “al-Bayt al-‘Atiq” or “the ancient 
House”. Additionally, the Temple Scroll (11Q19-20) describes a city, where no 
stranger dwells “[i]ts author conceives of an Israel in which no foreigner lives 
within the boundaries of the land- none at all”. According to King (2012), the 
Messiah ‘Isa envisaged that the ultimate new society founded by the final 
“Teacher” would eradicate “‘all unbelievers from the Arabian Penninsula’’, which 
is exactly the thing that Prophet Muhammad accomplished (pp.361-62). 


Scroll (11Q19-20) also depicts a novel code of laws “that depart from many 
of the biblical ones of the past’. Passages that relate to divorce or polygamy from 
Deuteronomy are directly or indirectly ruled out. Laws or “new, extrabiblical laws 
to regulate divorce and niece marriage (are provided)”, and no other rules followed 
(Michael Wise, Martin Abegg & Edward Cook, 1996, in King 2012). Such laws, 
according to King, are also stipulated in the Qur’an, showing what is allowed or 
prohibited in niece marriage and polygamy. Moreover, she quoted the above 
authors as referring to “the principle of concentric circles of holiness”. Such circles 
start with the inmost ring encircling the Holy of Holies in the sanctuary and “work 
toward to embrace the entire land”. King likened these circles to the ones made 
currently by pilgrims in Makkah: “these circles are clearly the circles of 
worshippers whom one can see in the Sacred Mosque of Mecca”. The appearance 
of the devoted circumambulation of the Ka‘bah amazingly paralles the description 
in the scrolls. (pp.361-62). 


In addition, King (2012) asserted that the measurments of this city does not 
match the Palestinian location with its hills, and it would necessitate a total 
alteration of the mountainous and stony scenery. This has led researchers to 
contend that this city is an imaginary one. However, such a description was meant 
for the New Jerusalem towards the end of times. Therefore, after the expansions 
made by King Fahd, and the consecutive sovereigns, the scope of the New 
Jerusalem in the Temple Scrolls suits quite appropriately the appearance of the New 
Mecca. She added that when the new sacred city was announced by Prophet 
Mohamed to be Makkah, the Jews had already that kind of knowledge from their 
rabbis, despite their denial (pp.362, 366). It is to be inferred then that the New 
Jerusalem is Makkah, as the description in the Dead Sea Scrolls quite fits its 
structure, manner of worship, and its Islamic laws. But was Makkah mentioned in 
Josephus’ History? 


6.3.6. She Makkan Sanctuary in Josephus ; History 7/ 
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The researcher inspected the history of Jospehsus, the English version, for 
more references to Jerusalem, i.e., Quds in the Levant/Palestine, or Makkah. The 
following are significant quotes from Chapter 10: 


AND thus was Jerusalem taken, in the second year of the reign of 
Vespasian, on the eighth day of the month Gorpeius [Elul]. It had been 
taken five ... times before, though this was the second time of its 
desolation; for Shishak, the king of Egypt, and after him Antiochus, 
and after him Pompey, and after them Sosius and Herod, took the city, 
but still preserved it; but before all these, the king of Babylon 
conquered it, and made it desolate, one thousand four hundred and 
sixty-eight years and six months after it was built. But he who first 
built it. Was a potent man among the Canaanites and is in our own 
tongue called [Melchisedek], the Righteous King, for such he really 
was; on which account he was [there] the first priest of God, and 
first built a temple [there], and called the city Jerusalem, which was 
formerly called Salem. However, David, the king of the Jews, ejected 
the Canaanites, and set-tied his own people therein. It was demolished 
entirely by the Babylonians, four hundred and seventy-seven years 
and six months after him... yet hath not its great antiquity, nor its vast 
riches, nor the diffusion of its nation over all the habitable earth, nor 
the greatness of the veneration paid to it on a religious account, been 
sufficient to preserve it from being destroyed. (Jospehsus, p.293) 


This seems to concur with Al-Quds in Palestine. 


However, we find also in Jpsephus an intriguing quote referring to another 
Jerusalem than the one in Palestine. He stated that Antiochus “[...subdued] the 
nation of the Cutheans, who dwelt round about that temple which was built in 
imitation of the temple at Jerusalem” (p.12). As was mentioned in Vol.I, and in 
Lisaan Al ‘Arab (n.d.), the great lexicon, K(C)uthi is a location in Makkah. Ali Ibn 
Abi Talib, Prophet Mohamed * paternal cousin, said “We are Nabateans from 
Cuthi”. Some claimed Cuthi to be merely the place in Makkah, but the author of 
this work avows, following some scholars, that connecting Nabat with Cuthi 
affirms its association with Iraq, the natal place of Prophet Ibrahim. 


Hence, the word ‘Nabataean’ proves their descent from Kuthi, being their 
origin, as stated by some companions of prophet Mohamed and interpreters. This 
is further explained by what the companion Ibn ‘Abbaas said “We, the Kurashites 
are Nabateans, from Cuthi’, and Nabateans are originally Iraqis (n.p.), in addition 
to the verse cited earlier by QuSayy. Thus, it could be a reference to the Makkan 
sanctuary; since it was rebuilt by prophet Ibrahim, after being demolished in the 
deluge. However, a probable interpretation could be to another Kuthian temple in 
Iraq. Therefore, this topic requires further study. 
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Another significant mention of Jerusalem by Josephus relates to King 
Herod: 


... as he transmitted to eternity his family and friends, so did he not 
neglect a memorial for himself, but built a fortress upon a mountain 
towards Arabia, and named it from himself, Herodium and he called 


that hill that was of the shape of a woman's breast, and was sixty 


furlongs distant from Jerusalem, by the same name. He also 
bestowed much curious art upon it, with great ambition, and built 


round towers all about the top of it. (p 50) 


The site was identified in Jerusalem. Falde (2020) signalled that King Herod built 
his Herodium “on top of a massive, cone-shaped artificial hill located in 
the Judaean Desert, 10 kilometers (six miles) south of Jerusalem”. The 
magnificent extravagant estate was constructed by “contractors and slave labor’ at 
a tactical setting utterly “above ground level”, offering Herod and his “armed 
protectors” a panoramic prospect of the neighbouring desert on every edge (n.p.). 
However, this quotation is 


“Ruins of Herodium (Herodion) Fortress 
of Herod the Great, 
Judaean Desert near to Jerusalem” 


( svarshik /Adobe Stock) 
Herodium, King Herod’s Palace, Is Set to Reveal 
New Marvels | Ancient Origins (ancient-origins.net) 











extremely noteworthy as would be revealed in the ensuing lines. It could be an 
allusion to the mountain of Jabal An-Nuur, as revealed from the following 
examination. 

Jabal Al-Nuur in Arabia 


http://forum.makkawi.com/imgcache/70269.imgcache.jpg 
http://www.shmmr.net/gallery/file.php?n=4330&w=l 











Jabal*”® Al-Nuur*”’ is one of the most significant Islamic sites in Makkah, 
it harbors the cave of Hiraa’, where Prophet Mohamed * received the first 


408fakkah is given feminie attributes as evident in its names starting with the word “Um” or ‘mother’, as Um Al- 
Qura; Um RawH, Um Ar-RaHmah. It is also remarkable that a few sheiks likened this mountain’s cave, Hiraa’, in 
which the orphan prophet Mohamed received his first revelation, to a mother’s womb. Hence, it is not strange that 
God in the Qur’an called blessed Makkah ‘mother’ of cities. 
40°F should be observed as well that nature in Islam is not inanimate; since God in the holy Qur’an describes the 
heaven and earth as weeping over the good person, Surat Ad-Dukhkhaan, 44: 29: “And the heaven and earth wept 
not for them, nor were they reprieved” (KSU Trans). Prophet Mohamed * explained in some Hadiths that this verse 
literaly means that heaven and earth are saddened by the death of a virtuous person (Mishkat Al-MaSabiiH, 1734, 
weak; At-TirmiTHiyy, 3255). Moreover, mountains in Islamic tradition feel; either love or hate. Prophet Mohamed 
= said about Uhud mountain in Madinah the following hadith: 
This hadith is narrated by Anas b. Malik (Allah be pleased with him) with another chain of 
transmitters (and the words are): "Allah's Messenger (#4) cast a glance at Uhud and said: Uhud is 
a mountain which loves us and we love it." (Sunnah.com) 
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revelation of the Holy Qur’an through the archangel Gabriel. As seen in the photos, 
this mountain, which is on the shape of a breast, overlooks Arabia/Makkah, as in 
Josephus’ depiction. Its distance from the beginning of Haram borders is about 11 
km (6 km from Tan‘iim or the Mosque of Aisha‘! to the Holy mosque and about 
4 km to Al-Nuur Mountain), and the 60 furlongs Josphesus mentioned equal, 
according to Google, 12.0701 kms. It is to be noted that this estimation follows the 
modern road calculations made by Google or the Saudi government, thus; there 
could be other exits or shortcuts between them, or different longer routes. 


The following maps show the different calculations of distances of the roads 
between Haram and Al-Nuur mountain or between At-Tan‘iim or the beginning of 
Haram and Al-Nuur mountain, in case Josephus calculated the distance between 
the beginning of Haram limits and Jabal Al-Nuur. This shows that there are 
different distances depending on which road to take, but they all fall within 
Josephus’ calculations or near it. As could be observed, the difference between the 
two distances, on the maps and in Josephus, is trivial. 


Al-Tanaeim Mosque 


OJabal Al Nour 
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Therefore, this mountain may present the power of mercy bestowed not only on prophet Mohamed but on his 
followers as well. This explanation was merely meant to highlight some Islamic-related concepts. 
410 May Allah be pleased with her. 
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Masjid al-Haram 
Google Maps 


The following photos are taken from two documentaries on this sacred mountain. 


1.The mountain overlooks Makkah/Arabia 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=WRjuOa3Uk 
8U 

You can notice the building on top of the 
mountain, which offers the possibility of 
building a castle like stated in Josephus 





2.https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=DmbQsVbPdCY 
&feature=youtu.be 

Minarets of Al-Masjid Al-Haram from inside the 
cave of Hiraa’, behind the rocks Where prophet 
Mohamed used to sit heading to Qibla 








To encapsulate, Al-Nuur mountain looks like the shape of a breast, which 
matches Josephus’ description. In addition, Arabia is one of the names of Makkah 
as mentioned earlier by Gonino (1887). Moreover, after the destruction of the 
Makkan Sanctuary in the deluge Prophet Abrahim reconstructed it, then this was 
the new Jeusalem, to the ancient populations. This fact of Makkah as the new 
Jerusalem was asserted by King (2012). Nevertheless, the history of Herod in 
relation to the Arabs is not clear, and doesn’t provide us with clues regarding a 
construction of Herodium in Makkah. 


According to ImmiHimmiid (2013), Herod was raised up amongst Arabs, 
for his father sent him to his grandfather Al-Harith’s region, when he was young. 
He lived in the desert and learned eloquence, acquiring the attributes of Arabs, and 
he obtained habits and languages from his grandfather. When he assumed power, 
he defeated the Arabs. ImmiHimmiid elucidated that it is meant by Arabs those 
tribes that were not under his rule, the Nabataeans or others. He even shared the 
Romans with 500 men in their campaign of Gallus. ImmiHimmiid also mentioned 
the warring of Arab Nabataeans against Herod in Hurran, and they became 
victorious. However, he besieged them and defeated them (pp.26, 52, 55, 86,88). 


In view of this information, we are not certain whether Herod attacked 
Makkah or built a fortress on Jabal An-Nuur or not. The current information shows 
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it to be in current Jerusalem. Even though the depiction shows remarkable 
similarities between the two cases, more textual evidence and archaeological finds 
would further enlighten this topic. 
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Chapter Nine 
‘Sela and. eem 


9. Introduction 


In this chapter, two related toponyms are examined, i.e., Sela and Raqeem. 
As would be revealed, both have similar meanings, and are interrelated. Therefore, 
they are grouped in this chapter. Sela is investigated first followed by Raqeem. 


9.1. ‘Sela 


The meaning of the biblical word ‘Selah’ or ‘Sela’ is a bit problematic, but 
some propositions are presented in the coming pages. Moreover, it should be 
underlined initially that there are two forms of this word in the Bible, one that is 
considered as a supplication, and another as a city. Following are the citations of 
the forms of this word, which occurs several times in the Bible, where some verses 
reveal that this word refers to a city: 


2Kings 14:7 


7 He slew of Edom in the valley of salt ten thousand, and took Selah 
by war, and called the name of it Joktheel unto this day. 


Psalms 3:2 


* Many [there be] which say of my soul, [There is] no help for him in 
God. Selah. 


Psalms 3:4 


*T cried unto the LORD with my voice, and he heard me out of his 
holy hill. Selah. 


Psalms 3:8 

Salvation belongeth unto the LORD: thy blessing is upon thy people. 
Selah. 

Psalms 48:8 


8 As we have heard, so have we seen in the city of the LORD of 
hosts, in the city of our God: God will establish it for ever. Selah. 


Psalms 81:7 
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’ Thou calledst in trouble, and I delivered thee; I answered thee in the 
secret place of thunder: I proved thee at the waters of Meribah. 
Selah. 


Isaiah 16:1 


' Send ye the lamb to the ruler of the land from Sela to the wilderness, 
unto the mount of the daughter of Zion. 


Habakkuk 3:3 

God came from Teman, and the Holy One from mount Paran. 
Selah. His glory covered the heavens, and the earth was full of his 
praise. 


The most remarkable ones are the next verses, whose relevance would be 
explained shortly: 


Psalm 84: 


4 Blessed are they that dwell in thy house: they will be still praising 
thee. Selah. 

5 Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee; in whose heart are 
the ways of them. 

6 Who passing through the valley of Baca make it a well; the rain 
also filleth the pools. 

7 They go from strength to strength, every one of them in Zion 
appeareth before God. 

8 O LORD God of hosts, hear my prayer: give ear, O God of Jacob. 
Selah. (KJV) 


As can be observed, we have in these verses one form as a city; the other as a form 
of supplication. In The American Heritage Dictionary (2016), the origin of Selah 
is shown to be the Hebrew word “Sela”. It is utilized to end a verse in the Psalms. 
In Webster, New World College Dictionary (2014), it is explained as “a Hebrew 
word of unknown meaning at the end of verses in the Psalms: perhaps a musical 
direction, but traditionally interpreted as a blessing meaning “forever” 


(yourdictionary.com). 


Kolyada (2014) revealed that “Selah” is elided in several Biblical 
translations; and some versions disregarded the vague name. Nonetheless, it is 
chiefly preserved in ancient copies. In the old editions, it is rendered in varied 
representations as: “imply[ing] an instrumental interlude” or “a symbol of 
eternity”. Others present it as “musical, poetic and liturgical”, e.g., Talmudic 
teacher consider it as “as pause between the sections of the psalms for blowing the 
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trumpet, to signal to the praying people the times to prostrate themselves”. Those 
who advocate a liturgical explanation consider Selah “a ritual exclamation, 
doxology or prayer interpolated into the singing of the psalm” (Kolyada, 2014, 
pp.163-165). Similarly, the Arabic word ‘Salaah’ signifies prayers. 


Conversely, Briggs (1899) avowed that “[t]he Selah then would indicate the 
place where the blessing of God for ever, or the Benediction, should come in, in 
connection with the recitation of the psalms” (p.141). This suits the proposal of the 
author, where Selah occurs twice in Psalms 84, which might serve as a reference to 
Blessed Makkah that is also mentioned with its name ‘Baca’ in the same chapter*!!. 
In some other verses, it is cited with “Maribah”, “pharan’”, “the Hill of God”, and 
“the city of our God”, which all refer to Makkah, as explained in the previous 
chapters. In the holy Qur’an, Prophet Ibrahim prayed for God to endow Makkah 
with Blessings; hence, this meaning is linked to it. In addition, this contentious 
word could signify the word ‘Salaah’ in Arabic, or prayers, in collocation also with 
Makkah, the seat of prayers. Thus, Sela could be related to Makkah or Bakkah*"?. 


A similar meaning to ‘a place’ is given by Ewing (1939) who stated that 
‘Sela’, or ‘Selah’ is interpreted precisely as "rock" (n.d.). Trumpbull (1884) also 
observed that Sel’a implies “height, and is applied to a cliff or crag”, and Sel’a is 
Hebrew for the Kadesh-Rock, later designated as Reqam. It was used for both 
towns of Kadesh: Kadesh Barnea and Petra. Sel’a was essentially employed in the 
sacred account as a term for the Rock at Kadesh-barnea. Approximately six 
centuries later, at a subsequent era in Jewish history, it came to refer to Petra. 
Therefore, a second Sel’a than the Rock of Kadesh-barnea has come into the scene 
as Petra, or the Rock-City; resulting in puzzling and multiple uncertainty in ancient 
and modern citations of Kadesh and Petra (pp.124, 125, 169, 170, 319). 


Trumbull (1884) further highlighted the Biblical allusion to Kadesh-barnea 
as a Rock, “a boundary-line landmark” which may assist in identifying its location, 
and this is evident in Judges 1:36, in which it exists with the appellation “The 
Rock”. It is a designation which evokes one of its characteristic natural 
topographies, and one of the most historic events in its diverse history as a locale. 
He explicated that “"... the coast [or, border] of the Amorites,” says the Hebrew 
historian, in telling of the struggle for that enemy’s subjugation, “was from the 
going up to Akrabbim [or, from Maaleh-’ Akrabbim], from The Rock, and upward 
[or, northward]"”. Accordingly, the Hebrew word rendered as Rock, is Sel’a; the 
very same name as that which occurs in the Bible “for the first time, and there five 
times over, in the narrative of the murmuring for water, and of the miracle for its 
supply, at Kadesh-barnea” (pp.124, 125) 





411 Check the chapter on Bakkah for the relevance of this verse to Makkah. 
412 See the upcoming chapter of Makkah for more on this point. 
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Analogously, the name “Sela” occurs with the same meaning in Arabic. As 
stated by Nashwan Al-Himyariy in Shams Al-‘Uluum, “The Sun of Sciences”, aS- 
Salaa’ah seal, a variant of aS-Salaayah 4>4ll, is the rock; hence, a man is called 
Sala’ah (n.p.). Moreover, Al-Bilaadiy (2010) observed that *%+ /Sallaa’/ is an 
ancient name for the town of Barqa to the west of Makkah [in the Makkan region]; 
it overlooks the coast, about 35 km from BaHrah (p.1000). Thus, this designation 
seems to concord most with the Hebrew one Sel’a/Sela/Selah, and it specifies a 
part of Makkah/ Kadesh Barnea. As evident in the following screenshot, this place 
is a Mountain, again matching Trumbull’s depiction. 


7G TA ee 1 vy fT. } ‘ D AS Ailals A 
ee ee ee 2 i eg Region Ran sat 
(Al-Jam‘iyyah Al-Jughraafiyyah Al-Sa‘uudiyyah, 2001, p.79) 
English by the author 





fh 1h 4 min | 
wate | 


From Barqa (Sallaa’) to Makkah 


As seen on the map, this town is adjacent to the famous port of Makkah 
anciently, Badeo, explained in the chapter on Macoraba. The name Sel’a could be 
the name by which some people designated Makkah, which parallels the Egyptian 
name of “the Highland of God’s Land’). Its proximity to the sea might have been 
also vital for trade at that point in time. It should be observed that the /’/ is usually 
elided in speech, i.e. /Sallaa’/ > /Salla/, and the degemination or the loss of one of 
the /l/ occurs also in connected speech, i.e. /Sala/, with the possible variation in 
vowels, as clarified earlier, and develarization, i.e. /Sala/. 


Additionally, some of the names of Makkah are homophonous or near 
homophonous with Sela. /sail/ Js /sail/ or /as-sayl/ or /sayl(u-a-i)/ without the 
definite article, which is believed to mean ‘(the) torrent’, is one of those names, 
whose pronunciation is near to the word ‘Sela’; yet the meaning is different. 
Another name of Makkah is c= [/SalaH/,‘righteousness-uprightness’ ], 
mentioned by Al-Bilaadiy (1982/2010, p.1000), and attested in a poem by Abi 
Sufyaan (Ibn THahiirah, 2003, p.145), which seems also akin to this word; yet, it 
ends in /H/ in Arabic. However, the /H/ could be interchanged with /h/ or /’/. 


Al-Zu‘biy (2008) explained that the /’/ and /H/ exchange between Hebrew 
and Arabic, as in?” *"" 128 or encircle (4) [/Haffa/]. Moreover, the /h/ and /H/ 
are substitutable; nevertheless, this kind of change is rarely detected in Hebrew, 


e.g. Arabic [/2ahhala/] 20 *b 4AN (pp.25, 26, 27), ‘entitle or qualify’. 


413 See the chapter on Punt. 
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Therefore, the word ‘SalaH’ could be rendered as Sela’ or Selah. However, the 
ancient name of Barqa, Sallaa’, best agrees with the Hebrew term, given its similar 
meaning, and dynamic location to the progress of trade. As a result, it may be 
suggested that because Makkah is Kadesh Barnea and Sela is Barnea; then Makkah 
is also Sela. This proposal is further examined in relation to the next relevant 


toponym Raqeem. 


9.2.0. Rageom and. K adesh -Darnea 


In the Targums and Talmud, another name, rather than Kadesh and Kadesh- 
barnea, is used, 1.e., "Reqam" or "Reqem-Giah" in numerous miscellaneous, but 
not essentially diverse forms. What augments the uncertainty is that the same name, 
"Reqem", in no less than a single occurence, is related in the Talmud “to Petra, or 
the Rock City, at the east, or the southeast, of the Holy Land” (Trumbull, 1884, 
p.167). According to the International Standard Bible Encyclopedia, edited by Orr 
(1915b): 


GIAH 
gi'-a (giach): 


An unidentified place on the route followed by Abner in his flight, 
pursued by Joab (2 Samuel 2:24). Septuagint renders Gai, 
corresponding to the Hebrew ge, "valley." The form giach may be due 
to corruption of the text. (n.p.) 


Hence, the word ‘Reqem-Giah’ refers to a valley, namely, the valley of Raqeem. 


Mezuz (2015) highlighted that Josephus, a Jew who was in the first century 
CE under the Roman regime, overtly alleges that Reqem is Petra. He added that 
another Jew, contemporaneous with Josephus in Israel, Onkelos translates Qadesh 
“(in the Negev)” as Reqem in his interpretations of Gen. 16:14 and Gen. 20:1. He 
further clarified that Reqem was acknowledged as Petra, the famed “twin” of al- 
Hijr amid the Nabataean towns. Therefore, whenever Hegger is cited as adjacent to 
Regem, it is quite possible that it is undeniably al-Hijr. Mazuz also pointed out that 
Ha-Hegger is certainly the Hebrew version of al-Hijr. The definite article of the 
word Hegger in the Mishna indicates that it is a generic term for various established 
districts. Al-Hijr is acknowledged as Mada ’in Salih as well. Concerning the Arabic 
“root h.j.r.”, it designates “prevention/obstruction, but walls and fortifications*" 
were not unusual in Arabia” (pp.152, 158). 


414 See the chapter on Mykty for the walls of Makkah. 
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However, Trumbull (1884) revealed that the term “Reqam” in the rabbinical 
literatures regularly pertains to Kadesh-barnea, and the site of Kadesh-barnea as 
portrayed agrees with the biblical signs of its location which is not distant eastward 
of the grand trade road between Egypt and Syria, as would appear distinctly when 
analyzing these texts. On this road, "Reqem-Giah" appears “on the southern line, 
in proximity to Askelon and "the great road which leadeth to the desert". However, 
it is likewise obvious that there is an additional Reqam; yet, not another Kadesh, 
referenced in such texts as lying on the eastern frontier of the Holy Land, or 
immediately after it. This Reqam is possibly the "Petra" cited by Josephus, 
Eusebius, and Jerome; whose reference has been the cause of considerable 
uncertainty and vagueness. 


Trumbull further referred to a meticulous talmudic researcher, two centuries 
earlier, who tackled this theme. He stated that ‘Kadesh-barnea’ and 'Kadesh' are 
basically interpreted by every “Oriental interpreter” as ‘Rekam’, which was at the 
border of the land of Israel, so that it was to be deemed beyond the realm of the 
land. Therefore, there were two significant locations entitled Rekam on the 
boundaries of the land. One Kadesh was positioned on the southern region; while 
the second, Kadesh ‘Rekam’ on the eastern area. ‘Petra’ was to the east of “the 
world—as Gentile territory, not as Israelitish territory”, or an eastern "Rekam", 
just as Josephus and other historians say about Petra. 


Trumbull (1884) cited Lightfoot who underscored that “the Eastern 
interpreters” represent Kadesh by "Rekam, or in a sound very near it". 
Furthermore, there are two locations by the name of Rekam as those translators 
pinpointed, which lay “in the very bounds of the Land, —to wit, the southern and 
eastern: that is a double Kadesh". Then he avowed that "of Kadesh, or Rekam, in 
the south part, there is no doubt”, while he doubted the other. Lightfoot further 
assumed that Kadesh, to which the Israelites arrived in the fortieth year, named also 
Meribah, Numbers 20: 13, is identical with Kadesh-barnea. It is quite evident, 
thus, that “Meribah in Kadesh is assigned for the southern border of the Land 
(Ezekiel 47: 19) whose borderline from ancient times was Kadesh-barnea, as in 
Numbers 34: 4; Joshua 15: 3 (pp.167, 168, 169). 


2bACLin uistic View of the Name : ecm 


In the previous section, Lightfoot clarified that this town is pronounced with 
dialectal variation, and Trumbull cited “Rekam” and “Reqem”. Moreover, 
Trumbull (1884) explained that, from the semantic aspect, it is odd that no scholar 
studying this topic has noticed that “rikhdm, or rukhdm, a close equivalent of 
"Reqam" is an Arabic term for "rock"” and thus, it might refer to Kadesh-barnea 
and Petra. He also illuminated that the basic sense of the Arabic term ‘rukham’ 
signifies “that which is split or stratified, parted or piled in layers”; and the name 
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is habitually used to refer to “marble, or lime stone, or alabaster”. However, it is 
further employed to allude to rock of every type. For instance, the diverse rocks of 
a whole region are discussed under the main heading of “Rukham’’. The concept of 
"Ruqeem" as signifying “a rock-mountain with its cave sides, like Petra; or again 
meaning a smitten Rock, like that of Kadesh-barnea” matches perfectly with both. 
Hence, the Arabic word Rikham may not unusually be utilized exchangeably to 
allude to “the Rock of Kadesh, and to Petra—the Rock City” (pp.170, 171).*!° 


This way, the enigma of "Reqem," is solved as related to both “the Rock at 
Kadesh, and the Rock-City Petra”. Furthermore, the description of Kadesh as 
“Reqam de-Geeah, or Reqam of the Plain, is a natural one’’, in contrast to “Reqam 
of the Mountains—in Edom, or Moab”. This entails that the name "Reqam" refers 
to “a place of rock, or of rocks, whenever we know the place referred to, is clear 
and the inference is legitimate that it always means this”. With its application to 
"Petra" this is distinct, and it envelops the different references of it in Josephus, 
Eusebius, and Jerome (Trumbull, 1884, p.173). Makkah is always depicted as a 
valley between mountains, and this suits the idea of a city between the rocks. 





Regarding the different forms of this town “Rekam”’”, “Raqeem’”, and 
“Rekham”, these are dialectal variants as would be illustrated. Concerning the 
substitution between /q/ in “Raqeem” and /kh/ “Rakheem’’, Hilal (1998) observed 
that the interchange between /q/ and /kh/ is attested in Arabic, because of the 
proximity of the exits of the two sounds, for instance, JaX«ll_5 Jaaell (p.254), /al- 
makhSal/ and /al-maqSal/ “a razor keen cutting sword”. Similarly, Al-Zu‘biy 
(2008) gave examples such as: 4«LeAll_, 4sLaall [/al-qumaamah/ and /al-khumaamah/ 
‘garbage’], and @§s @4 [/qaba‘/ and /khaba‘/ ‘entered’] (p.50). Therefore, the 
alternation between /q/ and /kh/ would render one of Makkah’s names: “Umu 
Rakham”’, cited above in the chapter on Makkah’s names. 


Furthermore, according to Lisaan Al-Arab lexicon, in the Hadith of Prophet 
Mohamed *%, there is an allusion to a location, or mountain pass in Makkah named 
/shi‘b ar-rakham/ 4S ad 5! Ges, Al-Oamuus Al-MuHeet lexicon also mentioned 
that there are two locations by this name, one between Najd and the Levant, and 
the other is a mountain pass, or a valley in Makkah. The following screenshot 
shows the coordinates of this valley. 


Longitude Latitude 
T4 of Yo 1 YY Yo gis ds Sal 484 Ailes aad cat 
39 52 35 21 23 «15 Valley Sacred Makkah region Shi'b Ar-rakham 


Co-ordinates of Shi‘b Ar-rakham (Al-Jam‘iyyah Al-Jughraafiyyah Al-Sa‘uudiyyah, 2001, p.334). 
English by the author 


415 See an explanation in relation to Hijaz in a forthcoming section. 
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Google maps 
An approximate location of Shi‘b Ar-rakham fom the center of Makkah 


This also accords with the designation of Talmudic Raqeem Giah or valley of Ar- 
Rakham. 


Moreover, according to the lexicon of Lisaan Al- ‘Arab, /kh/ and /H/ are 
proximal, hence, “4eS5 a3) ced 4a) 4035 40555” [/rakhimahu rakhmatan/] is a 
dialectal variant of [/raHimahu raHmatan/, i.e. /rakhmah/ and /raHmah/]. :A+54) 
Glas! [/ar-rakhamu/] means ‘compassion’, therefore, the name could originally 
mean the ‘mercy’ of sacred Makkah represented in its name ‘Um RaHmah’, or of 
Petra, which harbored the famous People of the Cave. Al-Zu‘biy (2008) clarified 
that this interchange H< >kh is evident in many cases such as @eU 5 @2it 
[/tanDaH/ and /tanDakh/ ‘to spray/sprinkle water’]; “Ibi, 4ke[/Husaalah/ and 
/khusaalah/ ‘bad-ragged’], etc. (p.32). Furthermore, Hussein (2009) elucidated that 
the /kh/ underwent a historical change in Hebrew to /H/ (p.19). Consequently, we 
have the names ‘Umu Rakhim’ and ‘Umu RaHim’ to denote Makkah. However, 
the one denoting stones or rocks, 1.e. the former, agrees most with the Hebrew name 
in meaning. 


Another relevant substitution is also possible, that between /kh/ and /k/. Al- 
Zu‘biy (2008) underlined that the interchange between these sounds has been 
indicated by several scholars, and is both possible and predictable in Arabic. 
However, the variation from /kh/ to Ik! in Arabic is limited, the /H/ being more 
preferable. Examples include aS, Cass [/khasafat/ and /kasafat/ ‘eclipsed for 
both the sun and moon’]. She clarified that the /kh/ was lost from most of the 
northern Semitic languages, except for Akkadian and Ugaritic. Nevertheless, what 
we detect in Hebrew and Syriac is a phonological varaition of the /k/; if it is 
preceded by a vowel. 


The /k/ is also substitutable for the /q/, for both /k/ and /q/ are quite similar 
phonetically, e.g. eis eS je [/quH/ and /kuH/ for ‘pure Arab’]. The same 
interchange occurs between Hebrew and Arabic as in Shaq POS and dae 
[/DaHak/ or ‘laugh’]; §f8°°972 and Usle_§ [/girTaas/ ‘pages-parchments- conal 
shape’]. (Al-Zu‘biy, 2008, pp.50-51, 61, 64, 65). Finally, we have another variant 
‘Umu ZaHim’, another designation for Makkah. Hilal (1998) pinpointed that the 
/r/ also interchanges with the /z/ in Arabic dialects (p.257), thus, there is the word 
‘Umu ZaHim’, rather than RaHim, which may have involved a substitution of the 
/r/ for the /z/, with a meaning related to crowdedness. 
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In sum, this section has presented various phonetic alternations of sounds 
related to the word Raqeem [Rakeem, Rakheem] to show that the exchange of these 
sounds renders some of the names of Makkah of relation to this particular Hebrew 
designation. However, there are some forms which are more relevant to this 
appalletion, i.e. the ones with the same or similar meaning like Rakham and Salla, 
both of which were detected as toponyms of Makkah anciently. 


To conclude, this chapter has set to prove that one of the locations called 


Reqem/Rekhem and Sela parallels Cades/Cades Barnea, henceforth, Makkah. This 
would assist in a number of discussions that follow. 
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Chapter Jen 


Nysa/ Nysus/ Nissa/ 
HS-Naasak/ and /AS-Nassaasah/ 


10. Introduction 


This chapter examines mainly the following names of Makkah: Al-Naassah 
util, Al-Naashah +4W!, and Al-Nassaasah 4tuill which are acknowledged Arabic 
appellations of Makkah. Al-Naasah +“Ulor Al-Nassaasah 4+!) are similar in 
articulation to the town of Nysa or Nayssus that has a close link to Dionysus or 
Nysaeus. Naassah in Arabic means a desertous area that has scarce water. 
Moreover, the name signifies expulsion from Makkah for the unjust (Lisaan Al- 
‘Arab). The following chapters of Bakkah or Baca4S: and Al-Muqa are also 
investigated in relation to Bacchus, another name for Dionysus; therefore, these 
chapters are interrelated. Earlier in the chapters on Arabian deities, it was revealed 
that Dionysus is Orotal/ Alilat, Bacchus, and Osiris, 1.e., they all refer to the same 
persona. Hence, they are treated consecutively, as they complement each other, as 
would be revealed from the exposition. 


10.1.0 he Geographical, Location of Nysa! 


According to M. Murdock (2014), James Frazer (1854-1941), editor of 
Apoolodorus (1. 32 1.), stated that Nysa has many locations for different writers. 
Diodorus Siculus located it in Arabia Felix, Herodotus in Ethiopia, Europe, etc. 
Nonetheless, Murdock emphasized that Diodorus (1.15.6) stated that Dionysus, 
who is Osiris, “was raised in Nysa, in Arabia Felix, not far from Egypt’, and that 
it is “certainly not a rainy country. He added that his name comes from its 
association with this town, hence, “Dio- from Dios, the genitive form of the 
nominative Zeus- and “Nysus”- Nysa’, or “the god of Nysa”; but he also alluded 
to other towns by the same name, mentioned by other writers (p.336). In addition, 
Antimachus of Colophon, who lived in the same era of Herodotus, also placed Nysa 
in Arabia. He might have linked it with Arabian god Orotalt as well (Lendering, 
2015)*"°. 


In Athenian letters: or, The epistolary correspondence of an agent of The 
King of Persia, Vol. 1, we learn that “Nysa [is] the fabulous birthplace of Bacchus 
(Dionysus); its situation doubtful, said by Diodourus, in one place, to be between 


416 See the sections on Osiris as an Arabian deity above, and his relation with Allat. 
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Phonecia and the Nile, in another, to be in Arabia Felix, near the Egyptian 
frontier” (Harwicke & Yorke, 1838, p.x1). Hort (1825) also claimed that Bacchus 
is believed to have been “brought up on Mount Nysa” (p.51). Likewise, Cohen 
(2006) stated that Nysa was in “a mountaineous site” and referred to Stephanos 
who located it in Arabia among other locations (p.247). Another proof comes from 
the Byzantine writer Eustathius of Thessaloniki, who had knowledge of “the 
ancient commentaries of Homer’, and abridged them, stating that one is in Arabia. 
Moreover, in The /liad, Homer referred to a hero called Lycurgus, “who once drove 
the nursing mothers of wine-crazed Dionysus over the sacred mountains of Nysa 
(Nvoniov)” (Lendering, 2015). 


Herodotus (2013) in his accounts on Arabia reported that 


Cinnamon they collect in a yet more marvellous manner than this: for 
where it grows and what land produces it they are not able to tell, 
except only that some say (and it is a probable account) that it grows 
in those regions where Dionysos was brought up. (Book HI, p.111) 


Hort (1825) further held that Bacchus was “educated at Nissa or Nysa, in Arabia” 
(p.50). Here we note Hort’s variant spelling of “Nissa”, which is very similar 
to +4l!l/al-naasah/, /nasah/, where /al/ is the definite article in Arabic. 


Moreover, Hort (1825) affirmed that the preeminent historians, Herodotus, 
Plutarch, and Diodorus Siculus, emphasize that his birthplace was in Egypt, and he 
was instructed at Nysa, which lies in Arabia Felix, “whither he had been sent by 
his father, Jupiter Ammon”. Accordingly, it seems that “the Bacchus of the 
Greeks” was the very same celebrated Osiris, conqueror of India (p.50) *'”. In 
addition, Diodorus Siculus recounted that Osiris, whether he was a man or god, 
navigated primarily to Ethiopia, subsequently across the Arabian Sea to India, 
China, and further northbound. To commemorate this amazing excursion, it is 
claimed that a city was built in India, and it was recorded at Nyssa, in Arabia, “by 
a hieroglyphic inscription on a pillar” (Eiekhorn, 1827, p.437). 


Thus, Osiris subjugated India, Egypt, and the East. Furthermore, we find 
that the three characters: Osiris, Bacchus and Dionysus share the same natal place 
and inavsions. Additionally, Stephanus of Byzantium, the geographer in the sixth 
century, referred to ten cities with the name Nysa “in Arabia, in Caria, in the 
Caucasus, in Egypt, on Euboea, on the Helicon, in India, in Libya, on Naxos, and 
in Thrace’. After many centuries, the Byzantine writer Eustathius of Thessalonica, 
having read the early explanations on Homer determined that only five of these 
were adequate “(Arabia, Boeotia, Caucasus, India, and Libya” (Lendering, 2015). 


417 Another clue to the Egyptian influence on India, hence, its deities. 
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Nonetheless, Eiekhorn (1827) in the footnote to this issue alleged the 
following: 


At Nyssa, in Arabia.'—In this I have followed Diodorus of Sicily, as 
I had to relate his fable, though I am of opinion, with Bayerus, that 
Nyssa was in India. The grounds are these: 1. The excellent Scholiast 
of Aristophanes, Ranat, act i. sc. 5. p. 2. says, ... [' Bacchus is called 
Nyssus by the Indians, from Nyssa, one of their cities. '] 8. Neispoor, 
a place in India, corresponds exactly with Nyssa, for poor, which is 
affixed to various Indian towns, (as, for example, Futepoor,) is opius 
edificatio, structura ...And 3. Strabo, Book xv. p. 687, speaking of 
India, says ...[' from these they called a certain nation the Nysszi, and 
the city Nyssa, built by Bacchus.']. (p.438) 


Hence, he is of the opinion that Nyssa is in India; not Arabia, even though he 
admitted that Nyssa in India was built by Bacchus. 


Similarly, Macbean (1773) examined the same issue in A Dictionary of 


Ancient Geography, where he explained that Nyssa had many locations and 
grouped them all as follows: 


Nysa, Diodorus; a town of Arabia Felix near Egypt, the place of 
Osiris's education; whence the appellation Dionysus, from his father 
Jupiter, and place of bringing up, Nysa called Nyssa, Herodotus; 
situate in Ethiopia beyond Egypt, which is Arabia‘'®. Another, of 
Cappadocia, Ptolemy, Antonine, near the source of the Halys, to the 
south-east of Diocaesarea. Nyssaeus, the gentilitious name. A third, 
of Lydia, Strabo, Ptolemy; situate at the foot of mount Messogis, 
divided into two towns by a valley and a torrent running through it: 
famous for several learned men, particularly Aristodemus, Strabo's 
master; and another Aristodemus, cousin of the former, who taught 
Pompey the Great. This town was formerly called Pythopolis and 
Athymbra, Stephan us. A fourth, of the Hither India, situate between 
the rivers Coplien and the Indus: written Nyssa, Strabo, Arrian; Nysa, 
Diodorus, Mela, Curtius; which comes nearer to it fabulous original, 
because said to be built by Dionysus or Bacchus. Nyssaei, the people, 
Arrian, who voluntarily surrendered to Alexander. The mountain 
Meros hangs over the town, which see. A fifth, Strabo; a village of 
Helicon in Boeotia. (p.16) 


418 Tn the chapter on Punt, an explanation of this point is offered. The AEthiopians had close relationships with 
Yemen, and both countries occupied each other at varied peiods in history; hence, this clarifies calling Arabia as 


Ethiopia. 
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As can be noted in this quote, there are varied spellings, hence pronunciations, of 
Nyssa: Nysa; and Nyssaeus, and they are all akin to its Arabic names, namely, 
/naasah/ and /nassaasah/. Moreover, we detect his equation of Arabia with Ethiopia. 
This point was referred to earlier, as Arabia used to encompass all of the Arabian 
Peninsula and the eastern part of the Nile in addition to Ethiopia. 


Furthermore, it should be highlighted that Murdock (2014) claimed that 
many writers equated India with Arabia or what lies to the east of the 
Mediterranian, i.e., “the terms “India” and “Arabia” often refer to a similar region” 
(p.337). According to Starbo, Book1, Vol. I, “Arabia and the regions as far as India 
belonged to them” (p.145). Hence, India and Arabia were under Egyptian/ Arabian 
ruling. Likewise, Diodorus Siculus said that Osiris colonized as far as India, and he 
resumed his campaign across Arabia alongside the coast of the Red Sea insofar as 
India and the edges of the populated world. Furthermore, he established some 
towns in India, among which is a one he called Nysa (1935, Vol.I, Book 1, p.63). 
Nevertheless, according to Budge (2013a), Osiris was brought up in Felix, where 
he learned the importance of vine and how to make use of it, and drink it, the first 
to do it. We are told that he travelled to India through “the coast of Arabia”, and 
built there the city of Nysa (Vol. I, pp.10-11). 


Finally, the riddle of the ambiguous location of Nyssa is solved then, as we 
learn that the original location of Nyssa is in Arabia, where Dionysius learned, then 
he went to India and built another city by the same name. For, according to Houston 
(2007), he built “a Nysa” in India then in everywhere he went (p.67). In addition, 
Diodorus indicated in relation to Osiris and Dionysus that 


I am not unaware that some historians give the following account of 
Isis and Osiris: The tombs of these gods lie in Nysa in Arabia, and 
for this reason Dionysus is also called Nysaeus. And in that place 
there stands also a stele of each of the gods bearing an inscription in 
hieroglyphs*!”. (Vol. I, book I, p.89) 


Hence, the Nyssa in Arabia Felix is the original city by that name, and it is the place 
where Osiris/Bacchus/Dionysus was raised up and was also buried, a la Egyptian 
legend*”°. It is to be inferred that Osiris, Dionysus and Bacchus are one and the 
same person who lived in Arabia. He was revered there; hence, he was worshipped, 
as we learned from Herodotus, and in the chapter on Arabian deity, but they called 
him Orotalt/ Alilat. 





419 These may have become the idols of Allat and Al-Uza, yet later on the gender of Osiris or Allat changed to a 
female. 
420 This argument is resumed under the chapter on Muqat. 
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In addition, Isaac Newton (2009), in his revised history, advocated that 
Bacchus and Sesostris are the same person as both were kings of Egypt, had strong 
fleets, were conqurers, invaded India, etc. He affirmed also that Osiris and Bacchus 
are the same persona, by the consensus of opinions of Greek scholars. Yet, he 
referred to Dicaearchus, as quoted by the “scholiast in Apollonius” stating that Isis 
and Osiris were “two generations older than Sesostris and after their son Orus, 
Sesostris or Sesonchosis reigned” (p.71-72). 


Strabo confirmed that Sesostris also invaded Arabia, and Asia. Moreover, he 
remarked that 


there is a pillar of Sesostris the Aegyptian, which tells in hieroglyphics 
of his passage across the gulf; for manifestly he was the first man to 
subdue the countries of the Aethiopians and the Troglodytes; and he 
then crossed into Arabia, and thence invaded the whole of Asia. 
(Vol.VII, Book XVI, chapter 4, p.313) 


Hence, Sesostris might be Osiris. Nonetheless, this matter is controversial. What 
matters here to our discussion is that Osiris is Bacchus and Dionysus, and that he 
lived in Nyssa or Makkah. 


The importance of this account lies in that Nysa is Makkah. As mentioned 
earlier, Makkah is part of Arabia Felix, and one of its names is Nasah, Naasah, and 
Nassaasah. So Naasah is Nysa/Nissa in Arabia Felix; it doesn’t have many rains, 
and it lies in sacred mountainous region, which leaves no place for doubt that they 
refer to the same town. Moreover, the same cult of Osiris/Dionysus or Orotal/ Alilat 
was prevelant there, and it invaded India. Thus, the Egyptian/Arabian deity was 
transformed from the middle east to India and not vice versa. Finally, both Nysa 
and Baca produced Bacca berries that were used for making the famous wine of 
Bacchus, as we shall see in the coming chapter, where the argument is resumed. 
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Chapter Eleven 
hacchkus, Daca, and. Dakhkha 


11.1.he Name “Bacchus”?! 


To illustrate the origin of the name, the researcher surveyed definitions given 
for Bacchus from Dictionary.com. As delineated in Collins English Dictionary 
(2012), “Bacchus /beekas/” is “(in ancient Greece and Rome) a god of wine and 
giver of ecstasy, identified with Dionysus”. As for its source, it comes from “Greek 
Bakkhos; related to Latin baca small round fruit, berry”. Moreover, in the Online 
Etymology Dictionary (2010), Douglas Harper, “Bacchus” signifies “Greek god of 
wine and revelry, late 15c., from Latin Bacchus, from Greek Bakkhos, perhaps 
related to Latin bacca “berry, olive-berry, ...””’ (Dictionary.com). Thus, his name 
is linked to the balm fruit, what Makkah or Bakkah was famous for. Accordingly, 
the balm fruit, baca fruit, and wine should be studied, because of their relevance to 
Dionysus, Bacchus, and Bakkah. 


11.2. Wine Pf, reduction tn Strahia and Makkah 


Taif grew grapes, pomegranates and vegetables anciently (Al-Maghluuth, 
2012, p.94). Yaquut Al-Hamawiy, the historian in the 13™ century CE/ 7" Ah, also 
indicated that Taif’s grapes were unequelled (Al-Sofyani, 2014). Moreover, Al- 
Shimmary (2014) noted that Makkah used to import raisins from Taif before Islam, 
and they used to send it to prophet Mohamed’s uncle Al-‘Abbaas to distribute its 
juice amid pilgrims (Vol.4, no 2, p.323). Qadirah Salim (2011) agreed stating that 
Makkah used to consume great quantities of Taif raisins in Pre-Islamic eras (p.1). 
Mo’nis (1988) also underscored that Taif was famous for its leather, raisins and 
fruit (p.136). 


As stated by Al-Magri (1998), the Levant traders transported liquor to 
Makkah. Moreover, Arabs in Yemen, Tihama, Yathrib (Madinah), Wadi-l-Quraa, 
and Taif used to make wine from grapes, so vine culture was widespread all over 
the peninsula (pp. 37-38). Bukhairn (2010) affirmed that given that South Arabia 
wasn’t the origin of the “Arabian” wine, the most likely province that produced it 
was At-Ta’if. He added that At-Tabari in 632 CE mentioned a caravan of Quraysh 
transporting “raisins, leather, and other merchandise of Quraysh” (p.130). 


Nonetheless, there is a clarification that should be made here. Wine in Arabic 
is ‘NabiiTH’. According to Lisaan Al- ‘Arab Lexicon, this word refers to a juice, 
made from dates; oat, raisin, wheat and honey. Moreover, it could be a mere juice 
or an intoxicating liquor, if left for days (BaHeth). Semsem (2016) highlighted that 
the making of wine was famous in Makkah in pre-Islamic times, as attested in Al- 
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Faakihiy’s Akhbaar Makkah, due to the proximity of the vine fields in Taif, 
celebrated for its culture. Similarly, it was made from dates, barley and maize 
(p.83). Because Al-Faakihiy, who died in the 3 Ah/ 9" century CE, addressed this 
issue of wine in Makkah (Vol. II, pp.55-60), this proves the type of manufacture 
and trade sent by Quraysh, and from Makkah in Pre-Islamic times. 


Mommsen (1909) revealed that “in the houses of rank in India, Arabian wine 
was drunk alongside of the Falernian from Italy and the Laodicene from Syria” 
(p.289). An inscription, which dates to the 4" century CE, was unearthed in the 
South Arabian harbor of Qana’, a major port in the trade between India and the 
Mediterranean. The inscription records that a Hijazi Jewish owner of a caravan and 
ships was praying for their safety. It also unravels that Arabian grapes and wine, 
which were produced in Ta’if by some Jews, played a part in Qurayish’s trade, and 
they were exported to India by way of Qana’. The inscription, written by “the 
Jewish caravan-owner Kosmas”, and which was unearthed underneath a 
synagogue, describes this information. The carvans of Kosmas were reported to 
have conveyed grapes and wine from southern Hijaz or Ta’if to Qana’, and they 
must have also transported South Arabian incenses and spices on their return 
(Bukhairn, 2010, pp.118, 131). This reveals the manufacturing and exporting of 
wine in Hijaz. 


11.3. She Daca Fruit and Laskam Tree in Héijaz 


The fruit that concerns us here is the Baca fruit, otherwise known as 
Balsan/Balsam tree or Balm. Easton’s Bible Dictionary revealed that Balsam was 
contracted into balm. It is "a word derived from the Greek balsamon, which was 
adopted as the representative of the Hebrew words ‘baal shemen’, meaning "lord" 
or "chief of oils"” (n.p.). According to Grieve (1931), balm was made into wine, 
and, sometimes, it was soaked in wine for medicinal purposes (p.77). Moreover, 
Drew (2005) mentioned that the balm of Gilead wine is “warm, sweet red wine”. 
(p.87). Encyclopedia Britannica explained that “[t]he use of balm in wine drinks 
and as a diaphoretic (induces heavy sweating) in medicinal teas can be traced back 
to ancient Greek and Asian cultures” (Balm, 2019). Hence, the balm was 
produced anciently in Greece and Asia. 


Balsam of Makkah 
http://www.alriyadh.com/media/thumb/9a/b3/1000 





d5a433327e.jpg 





Al-Thoomaly (2019a), in a twitter thread, highlighted that the Basham tree 
appears in the following photo beside the Baka tree; they frequently grow together, 
and they look similar. He referred to Abi Haniifa Al-Dinuriy, the famous botanist 
in the 9" century CE, stating that they are quite alike and that only a very few 
people can tell the differenc between them. However, he underlined that the white 
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milk of the Baka tree is poisonous, so if it is used for cleansing the teeth as a 
‘Miswaak’ [little piece of wood for cleansing the teeth], it may lead to death (n.p.). 


Baka tree 
https://twitter.com/thoomaly 1 1/status/11 
65701490155171840 





Alsharq newspaper highlighted that the balm is grown all over “southern 
Arabia, and Saudi Arabia, specifically in the mountains of Makkah, Madina and 
Sarawat Mountain” (WAS, 2012). Thus, this plant is native to the mountains of 
Makkah. Likewise, Daw (2014) traced the origin and location of the Balsam of 
Mecca. She noted that it is a ‘resin’ extracted from “Commiphora myrrh’ or Balsan 
tree, also known as Balsam or Basham, particulary in Yemen, and by other names 
in the Levant. It is a bushel, about 3 m in length; native to Hijaz, and it extends in 
the area between Makkah and Madinah, specifically, the mountainous area, 
and to the west of Madina, after the rainy season. 


She added that it has a very nice incense, and its extracts were used for curing 
the wounds by companions of prophet Mohamed *. It was also used as miswak. 
Daw asked a Jordanian expert in medicinal herbs, Ezz Al-Diin, about Balsam, and 
he stated that it has been mentioned in the works of ancient physicians such as 
Avicenna and Dawuud Al-’ AnTaakiy, and in numerous books (Daw, 2014, n.p.). 
The balsan ointment treats some wounds, and people in Makkah and Madina have 
a tradition of healing wounds by bandaging them with its oil (Alsharg, WAS, 2012). 


Moreover, according to The Liverpool Mercury, in 1868, this ad reveals its 
therapeutic benefits: 


THE OLD ARABIAN REMEDY. —The VITAL REGENERATOR. 
—The Cordial Balsam of Mecca is, without doubt, the most 
marvellous and the most valuable remedy ever discovered. It is 
prepared from the richest balsams of the East, and is, in fact, 
principally composed of the famous balsam of Mecca, from the home 
of medical lore—Arabia. It is highly aromatic, balsamic, and 
invigorating in its qualities. It is the most wonderful blood purifier 
known, and produces rich wholesome blood when all other remedies 
fail. (n.p.) 


Balsam of Makkah 
http://www.alriyadh.com/media/thumb/e6/c8/1000 





709f439 lad.jpg 
http://www.alsharq.net.sa/2015/03/14/1310931 








Correspondingly, Hasselquist and von Linné (1766) affirmed that this tree is 
cultivated in Makkah, “everybody knows it comes from Mecca, and I believe 
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imagine that it grows somewhere near that place. We have even travels and 
histories informing us of the gardens round Mecca, in which this tree is planted and 
carefully cultivated”, and that it is transported by the sea or by caravans. They 
added that it also grows in Arabia Petra; then it is transferred to Makkah (pp.295, 
296). Similarly, Don (1831) asserted that this tree is native “particularly on the 
Asiatic side of the Red Sea, near Mecca”. Additionally, “Opobalsamum, or 
Balsam of Mecca and Balsam of Gilead are supposed to be the produce of one and 
the same tree”, which “grows in “bederhunin’”, a village between Mecca and 
Madina” (VoL. II, p.81). 


According to Dollinger (2007), Dioscorides referred to “balsamon which 
may have been Mecca balsam”’, and Pliny mentioned that “ladanum is ... an import 
from Arabia” (n.p.). Furthermore, Bos et al (2011) alluded to the fruit of balsam 
tree, Arabic “habb balasan” or “bachaém”’, which was known as “balm of Gilead” 
(p.149). Al- Mitiriy (2011) stated that it was called Balsam of Makkah and 
Balsam of Israel, while Arabs still name it “Basham” a2, and this has continued 
throughout the ages (n.p.). The balsam of Makkah is defined in the Free Dictionary 
as: “Balm of Gilead”. In addition, according to Calmet’s Dictionary (1830), 


“Scripture speaks highly in commendation of the balm of Gilead, Jer. 
vill. 22; xlvi. 11; li. 8. The merchants, who bought Joseph, came from 
Gilead, and were carrying balm into Egypt, Gen. xxxvil. 25. If »he 
tzori of the Hebrew text (Gen.xxxvil. 25; xliii. 2.) be the same with 
the balsam of Mecca, it will prove the balsam-tree to have been in 
Gilead long before it was planted in the gardens of Jericho, and before 
the queen of Sheba brought that root of it to king Solomon, which 
Josephus mentions. (Vol. I, p.577) 


Therefore, it appears that the balsam of Gilead is indeed the balm of Makkah, 
as verified in many sources. From Dangerous Tastes: The Story of Spices, under 
“Balsam Mecca”, the writer declared that it was called “Balm of Gilead’, “to the 
faint possibility that it once travelled from Arabia by way of Gilead to Egypt 
on that famous caravan journey”. It used to grow in Yemen then it was transferred 
to Jerusalem, where it was cultivated there in antiquity (Dalby, 2000, pp.33-34). 
Note that the term Yemen anciently, in certain eras, was Arabia Felix, and it 
encompassed Makkah and its vicinity as well. 


In addition, from Ecyclopedia Britannica or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and General Literature (1842), the 7" edition, Vol. IV., the following information 
is offered about the balm. It is called both “the balm of Gilead, or balsam of Mecca, 
(and) has been eminently distinguished during many ages”. However, the balsam 
of Makkah ranks higher in quality than that of Gilead, which is known from 
varied verses in the scriptures, and it is regularly interchanged with it. It is 
cultivated by “a noble family of Arabs, of the tribe Beni Koreish”. Moreover, it is 
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revealed that “what was in highest esteem as the balm of Gilead, was in truth the 
balsam of Mecca” (pp.322-323). Hence, it is indigenous to the Hijaz region, and 
it was grown in Makkah by the tribe of Prophet Mohamed. This further proves that 
it is the actual ancient balm. 


Ecyclopedia Britannica (1842) added that “the best testimony of its value is 
its having been the subject of royal donation among the rarities brought for the 
acceptance of so illustrious a prince as Solomon”’. The works of the contemporaries 
of Josephus show that Judea was commonly assumed to entirely own this produce. 
Moreover, Pliny commented that the balsam of Judea is favored than any other 
balsam. It was grown solely in two gardens there that are owned by the king. Strabo 
asserted the actual location in which the balsam generated in attributing it to the 
state above or close to which the queen of Sheba governed (p.323)*”'. This further 
corroborates that it is indigenous to Makkah and Hijaz, being near Yemen. 


Finally, Bukhairn (2010) cited the Arabic poet ‘Amir ibn [Al-]Tufayl, a pre- 
Islamic poet, but he witnessed the era of Islam as well. He lived nearby Makkah, 
and alluded to the Balsam, which grew in the land of ‘Arima, in one of his poems: 


laydliya tastabika bi-dhi ehurtb / wa-meuglati jadharin yar'a bashama 


In the nights when she took thee captive with her rows of pearly teeth 


andl her eyes like a fawn's that feed on the balsam bushes 


This account reveals that the Balsam was native to this area, which led Bukhairn to 
infer that no one can “deny the possibility of the Meccans’ in the perfume and 
Spice trade” (129). 


In sum, the Baka tree was called Basham or Balsam tree for their semblance. 
Moreover, this kind of balsam was mentioned in connection to Makkah as “Balsam 
of Mecca” which reveals that it was a product of Makkah, or at least, it unravels a 
strong link to it. Since it is still produced there up till now, the connection is even 
stronger and it reveals that it is indiginous to this area, as attested in botanical 
works. Additionally, Makkah in Arabic and Islamic tradition has always been a 
center for early world trade, specifically of ledanon or the balm and incense. The 
argument is resumed in the next section with a focus on Gilead, in an attempt to 
discover its actual location. 


It. Laln of Gil ead 


In the Arabic lexicons of Lisaan Al- ‘Arab, Al-Qamuus Al-Muheet, and AI- 
SiHaah, ‘G(J)il‘aad’ means the rough and the stiff (Baheth). Ewing (n.d.) agreed 
that the Arabic jilead means "rough," "rugged"”. He also elucidated the meaning of 
Gilead in relation to Genesis 31:46, 51, “as derived from Hebrew gal, "a cairn," 


421 See the section on Greeks and Romans about Punt. 
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and ‘edh, "witness" agreeing in meaning with the Aramaic ‘yegharsahadhutha”’. 
Ewing added that it is a town mentioned in “Hosea 6:8; Hosea 12:11”, probably to 
be recognized as Gilead close to Mizpah “(Judges 10:17)”. If this is true, the ancient 
town may stand for the present Jil‘ad, whose remains are roughly 5 miles to the 
North of es-Salt (n.p.). Hence, the writer is not positive of its location. 


Likewise, Finkelstein, Koch, and Lipschits (2011) highlighted that different 
archaeological surveys didn’t detect the actual position of Gilead; however, they 
suggested several places that may be the actual location of the town. They 
underscored that “[p]lotting the Israelite towns in the Gilead on a map” shows that 
the central region was restricted to “the western slopes of the Transjordanian 
highlands” (pp.139, 154). This could be seen in the following biblical verse: 


Judges 10:8 
And that year they vexed and oppressed the children of Israel: 


eighteen years, all the children of Israel that were on the other side 
of the Jordan in the land of the Amorites, which is in Gilead. 
(KJV) 


We infer that such a location is the land of the Amorites, proposed above to be the 
rough area that encompasses Al-Gha’ir pass, between Makkah and Madina, in 
Hijaz mountains. 


Ewing (n.d.) referred to the designation ‘Gilead’, which is occasionally 
utilized to indicate “the whole country East of the Jordan (Genesis 37:25; Joshua 
22:9 2, Samuel 2:9, etc.)’”. It signifies the land to the east of Jordan, as differentiated 
from “the Moab plateau (Deuteronomy 3:10; Joshua, 13:11 2 Kings 10:33)”. 
Furthermore, it was considered the habitation of Ishmaelites (Genesis 37:25), and 
it was famous for its balm. Besides, it was under an Arabic king as we learn from 
the following illustration. In a subsequent era, the Jewish inhabitants in Gilead were 
endangered from their pagan neighbors. For their sake, Judas Maccabeus occupied 
the country and was victorious (1 Maccabees 5:9). Alexander Janneus, who had 
subjugated Gilead, was compelled to relinquish it yet again to the king of Arabia 
(Ant., XII, xiv, 2; BJ, I, iv, 3). (Ewing, n.d., n.p.). It is interesting that this quote 
alludes to the king of Arabia, indicating that the area was possibly under one king, 
and it was in the Arab dominion; or else, it could be a specific reference to Makkah. 


Of relevance also are the following Biblical verses: 


1 Chronicles 2:22 

And Segub begot Jair, who had three and twenty cities in the land 
of Gilead. 

Hosea 6:8 

Gilead is a city of them that work iniquity, and is polluted with 
blood. 
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Therefore, we learn that it was a region that comprised 23 cities, and it seems the 
region was named after a main city there. This parallels the situation of Makan and 
Punt*”’. 


In The Ancient History of the Jews (1834), this balm is explained in relation 
to the mountain of Gilead as follows: 


the mountain of Gilead, so called from the monuments reared upon 
it by Jacob and Laban. It stands to the eastward of the Jordan, and 
parted the two tribes and half, on that side, from Arabia deserta; and 
extends from Lebanon, on the north, to the kingdom of Sihon king of 
the Amorites, yielded since to the tribe of Reuben; so that it must have 
a length of above 70 leagues from north to south. 


This highland, or more accurately series of mounts, was much illustrious; because 
of its first-rate resin, or balm. We learn that the merchants who purchased Joseph 
and took him to Egypt were from Gilead, uploaded the balm and other 
merchandises from this region for that monarchy (p.73). Hence, it is a complete 
mountainous area that has a number of cities, and it has Arabic population and king. 
Moreover, some claim it to be in “the western slopes of the Transjordanian 
highlands”. Therefore, it is more linked to the Ishmaelites and Arabs than any other 
ethnic group, and likely and notably alludes to the Hijaz mountainous region. 


The Biblical verse that is related to the Ishmaelite traders with camels is cited 
here: 


Genesis 37:25 

And they sat down to eat bread: and they lifted up their eyes and 
looked, and, behold, a company of Ishmaelites came from Gilead 
with their camels bearing spicery and balm and myrrh, going to 
carry it down to Egypt. 


This quote is extremely significant, as it points to the traders in incense from 
Arabia, a topic which is later expounded in relation to Punt. According to Bedworth 
(2016), camels are frequently mentioned in Genesis. However, they were not 
extensively made use of till after 1000 BCE. We find traders with camels in the 
Joseph account transporting "gum, balm, and myrrh", which mirrors the Arabian 
commerce of the 8-7th centuries BCE. Likewise, Assyrian texts mention “camels 
in caravans in the 7th century”. This is bolstered by the great number of camel 
bones that were unearthed relevant to this era (p.139). *? However, the author 
proposes that this trade is at least from 2500 BCE, if not earlier*”*. 





422 See more under the chapters on Punt and Makan. 
423 See more on camels in relation to Prophet Ibrahim under Makan. 
424 Rlaboration of these points is presented in part III. 
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The balsam is often connected with Gilead, as illustrated in other Biblical 
verses: 


Jeremiah 8:22 

Is there no balm in Gilead; is there no physician there? Why then is 
not the health of the daughter of my people recovered? (KJV) 
Jeremiah 46:11 

Go up into Gilead, and take balm, O virgin, the daughter of Egypt: 
in vain shalt thou use many medicines; for thou shalt not be cured. 
(KJV) 


The researcher reviewed the different references and meanings enlisted by the 
website Bible Hub of Gilead, which relate to balsam or balm. In Easton's Bible 
Dictionary, “Balm of Gilead” entry, what distinguishes this area is that it was 
abundant in spices and resin, which were sold to Egypt and Tyre (Genesis 37:25; 
Jeremiah 8:22; 46:11; Ezek. 27:17) (n.p.).*? 


From the International Standard Bible Encyclopedia, “balm of Gilead’, the 
writer is of the opinion that 


If we are to look beyond the borders of modern Palestine we may 
credit the tradition which claims that Mecca balsam, a product of 
Balsamodendron Gileadense and B. opobalsamum, was the true 
"balm," and Post (HDB, I, 236) produces evidence to show that these 
plants were once grown in the Jordan valley. Yet another suggestion, 
made by Lagarde, is that the tsori = sturax, and if so then "balm" would 
be the Inspissated juice of the Storax-tree (Stytax officinalis), a 
common inhabitant of Gilead. (n.p.) 


Hence, there is a strong evidence that relates the balsam to Makkah, with its Arabic 
residents and king. 


It is to be inferred then that Gilead is a mountainous region that is said to lay 
to the east of Jordan, or to some in the western hilly region, and it had Ishmaelite 
population and Arabic king. Therefore, it is more associated with Ishmaelites and 
Arabs than any other traditions. Besides, Gilead means a rough region; however, 
since this Gilead is a mysterious mountainous rugged area, and its location is not 
known for certain, it could refer to Hijaz itself, because the balm is known to be 
one of its original products. Varied sources testify to the fact that balm is 
indigenious to Hijaz and Makkah; hence, as affirmed by some writers, the plant 





425 Compare with Punt and Makan. It seems that Gilead was a local name, an Arabic one, used to refer to a similar 
designation of the Egyptians and the Assyrians, consecutively as Punt and Makan. 
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was called Balm of Gilead, only because it was transferred from Makkah by way 
of Gilead. 


Accordingly, the Balm of Gilead might have been in fact that of Makkah, 
indicating a direct link between Makkah, Baca, Gilead, and the balsam tree, as 
underlined by a number of western writers. Nonetheless, this work will not attempt 
at this point to fix the relations between Gilead, Judea and Makkah. Nevertheless, 
because this location is associated with the valley of Baca, or the Bakkan/Makkan 
valley, as mentioned in the Holy Qur’an, the coming section offers more evidence 
about the links between Bakkah, or the valley of Baca and the Balsam tree in the 
Bible. 


11.5. aca, the balsam JTree, and. oDeckin in Likhical Jexts 


The following biblical verses explain the relation between Baca, the balm, 
and Bochim. In the first quote, the biblical origin of the name is revealed, where 
the angel of God addressed the sons of Israel and they cried; hence, the valley was 
called Bochim: 


Judges Chapter 2:2 


1And an angel of the LORD came up from Gilgal to Bochim, and said, 
I made you to go up out of Egypt, and have brought you unto the land 
which I sware unto your fathers; and I said, I will never break my 
covenant with you. 


2 And ye shall make no league with the inhabitants of this land; ye 
shall throw down their altars: but ye have not obeyed my voice: why 
have ye done this? 


3 Wherefore I also said, I will not drive them out from before you; 
but they shall be as thorns in your sides, and their gods shall be a 
snare unto you. 


4 And it came to pass, when the angel of the LORD spake these 
words unto all the children of Israel, that the people lifted up their 
voice, and wept. 


5 And they called the name of that place Bochim: and they 
sacrificed there unto the LORD. 


Another verse that is said to refer to the same place is as follows, from 
different versions of the Bible: 
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King James Version (KJV) 


Who passing through the valley of Baca make it a well; the rain also 
filleth the pools. 

American Standard Version (ASV) 

Passing through the valley of Weeping they make it a place of 
springs; Yea, the early rain covereth it with blessings. 


Basic English Translation (BBE) 
Going through the valley of balsam-trees, they make it a place of 
springs; it is clothed with blessings by the early rain (godvine). 


In Barnes’ Notes on Psalms 84:6, he explained the origin of Baca and its association 
with the balm as follows. “The Septuagint and the Latin Vulgate, Luther, and 
Professor Alexander, render it a valley of tears. The word "Baca" ( X32baka’) 
means properly weeping, lamentation; and then it is given to a certain tree”’. 


It isn’t possibly a mulberry tree, but a certain type of balsam, which seems 
to be weeping, or it rather produces “drops of balsam resembling tears in size and 
appearance. It is translated mulberry trees in 2 Samuel 5:23-24; 1 Chronicles 
14:14-15; and so in the margin here, "mulberry trees make him a well"”. Barnes 
added that its actual connotation is with "valley of lamentation", or crying, and it 
may refer to a waterless “lonely valley in Palestine” (Biblehub: Baca). We alluded 
earlier to the fact that Palestine, as a term, was inclusive of a whole region. 
Moreover, we also note that Baca was possibly named after the weeping of both 
the tree and the Israelites, or probably after an ancient Egyptian term*”°. However, 
its origin isn’t decisively known in Arabic tradition, as would be discussed shortly. 


From the International Standard Bible Encyclopedia, the meaning of Baca 
is given as follows: 


ba'-ka bakha': In the King James Version in Psalm 84:6, where the 
Revised Version (British and American) has "the valley of Weeping," 
with a marginal variant which is best put in the form, "the valley of 
the balsam-trees". 


The word is somewhere else employed solely in “the duplicated account of one of 
David's battles (2 Samuel 5:23, 24 1 Chronicles 14:14, 15)’. In this part, the 
interpretation is “"the mulberry trees" with ''the balsam-trees''"' in the margin 
in the Revised Version (British and American). (Willis J. Beecher)”. (Biblehub: 
Baca). Thus, there is an agreement that the balsam or Balm is connected to Baca, 
and at times to weeping. It should be observed as well that the description of 
Makkan mulberry is mentioned in Assyrian texts of Tiglath-Pileser “Magan 


426 See the next section. 
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mulberry and Magan palm-dates’*”’, as mentioned by Michaux-Colombot (2011, 


p.23), which further proves the connection, as it is cited in the Bible as Baca, and 
in Assyrian texts with the other name ‘Makkan’ or ‘Magan’. 


From Barnes' Notes on Psalms 84:6, he remarked that “Who passing through 
the valley of Baca” is one of the most elusive verses in the Book of Psalms, and 
has been, naturally, quite diversely explained. He added that the location of the 
valley is problematic, and that it may be employed “emblematic of human life - 
"a vale of tears;"” and the text may be considered as a demonstration of “the effect 
of religion in diffusing happiness and comfort where there was trouble and sorrow”. 
As for Wesley's Notes on Psalms 84:6, he referred to it as “84:6 Baca - A dry valley 
in the way to Jerusalem (Godvine)”. Finally, the valley of baca is defined in 
Easton's Bible Dictionary as: 


(Ps. 84:6; R.V., "valley of weeping," marg., "or balsam trees"), 
probably a valley in some part of Palestine, or generally some one of 
the valleys through which pilgrims had to pass on their way to the 
sanctuary of Jehovah on Zion; or it may be figuratively "a valley of 
weeping." 


As can be observed, this valley is on the way to Jerusalem, one of Makkah’s names, 
which is also a significant scene for pilgrims. It should be remembered that Zion 
was referenced above also as one of the names of Makkah. 


Therefore, the valley of Baca appears to be equated with the valley of Balsam 
tree. Moreover, some exegeses associate it with Bochim. According to Clarke's 
Commentary on Psalms 84:6, he assumed Baca to be Bochim, Judges 2:1-6, and it 
is called The Valley of Weeping, “I believe Baca to be the same here as Bochim, 
Judges 2:1-6, called The Valley of Weeping”, which is a desertous area. 
Nonetheless, despite the fact that 


they pass through this barren and desert place, they would not fear 
evil, knowing that thou wouldst supply all their wants; and even in the 
sandy desert cause them to find pools of water, in consequence of 
which they shall advance with renewed strength, and shall meet with 
the God of Israel in Zion. (Biblehub). 


For further elucidation, Qashshaash (2018) referred to the biblical text, 
where David warred under Baka mountains. He clarified that Baka trees are the 
most numerous trees in Makkah and Tihama, and that they are not indiginous to 
Palestine (p.339). The verses are represented from different biblical versions as 
follows: 


427 See the chapter on Makan. 
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2 Samuel 5:23 

23 And when David enquired of the LORD, he said, Thou shalt not go 
up; but fetch a compass behind them, and come upon them over 
against the mulberry trees. 

24 And let it be, when thou hearest the sound of a going in the tops of 
the mulberry trees, that then thou shalt bestir thyself: for then shall 
the LORD go out before thee, to smite the host of the Philistines. 
(KJV) 


English Standard Version 
And when David inquired of the LORD, he said, “You shall not go 


up; go around to their rear, and come against them opposite the 
balsam trees. 


Brenton Septuagint Translation 
And David enquired of the Lord: and the Lord said, Thou shalt not go 


up to meet them: turn from them, and thou shalt meet them near the 
place of weeping. 


New American Standard Bible 


When David inquired of the LORD, He said, "You shall not go 
{directly} up; circle around behind them and come at them in front 
of the (Or {baka-shrubs}) balsam trees. 


In his explanation of this verse, Bagwell (2011) divulged that God 
commanded David and his followers to move around that evil army and afterwards 
merely to linger by “a grove of mulberry trees. That's spelled "baka" in Hebrew, 
some type of tree in the balsam family. Particularly known for dripping a lot of 
sap when it is cut!” (n.p.). Marinatos (2010) further explicated this verse as follows. 
David is ordered by God to do the following to triumph over his enemy of 
Philistines. He has to face the enemy before the Baka trees, as he was ordered. His 
commands are to progress swiftly as he recognizes the sound of parading at the 
highest point of the trees (2 Samuel 5: 23-24). This entails that the orchard of Baka 
trees was “an oracular sanctuary” and that in case David recognized the sound of 
the tree, he would get higher alert about the progress of the opponent (p.92). 


In addition, Seow (1989) presented this verse from the MT version as 
follows: 


You shall not go up. Go around to their rear and go to them opposite 
Beka’im. When you hear a sound of marching (799% 71) above the 
baka’-trees, get set! For then YHWH will go forth before you to smite 
the Philistine camp. (2 Sam 5: 23-24). (p.89) 
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As can be seen, the MT version, he is using, rendered the verses with both the 
location of Bochim and the Baka shrubs, which offered a better elucidation of these 
problematic verses. He illustrated the verses in this manner. This location may be 
the site that is recognized as “the Valley of Baka’(823" P®¥) through which 
pilgrims processed en route to Zion to celebrate the theophany and enthronement 
of YHWH Séba’ot (Ps 84:7). Beka’im/Baka’ was probably named for the 
abundance of baka’-trees there” (p.89, footnote 28). 


The following screenshot is of the interlinear Hebrew Bible, where you can 
note the transliteration of the Hebrew pronunciation of the word “B’khaiym’, in 
the middle column, first square, translated as mulberry trees, in the right column. 


ex ha daie! ey 
baled si 


big “he [RRR] * 7 
> TVD Tne vi ys 
masa M007 DE I 


pny 
Hebrew OT - Transliteration - Holy Name KJV 
http://www.qbible.com/hebrew-old-testament/2-samuel/5.html#23 








The interlinear bible further reveals that it is Bochim, the valley of Baka trees. 


Finally, Barnes’ (1870), in his Notes on the Whole Bible, elucidated this 
word, and its site in the above verse as follows. The mulberry trees or more 
accurately “the Bacah-tree ... found abundantly near Mecca”. It is similar to the 
balsam-tree, and possibly obtained its name from “the exudation of the sap in drops 
like tears when a leaf is torn off. Some think the valley of Baca Psalm 84:6 was so 
called from this plant growing there” (Biblehub, 2Sam: 5:23). As can be seen, the 
baka tree was rendered differently in varied interpretations; however, some 
preserved the original reading and meaning. Accordingly, we can safely say that 
this is the very same baka tree mentioned in Psalm 84, which lies near Makkah, as 
verified in a number of sources, and as validated by its botanical depiction and 
growth uptill now, after thousands of years. 


From what preceded, it is clear that Baca Valley is near Jerusalem [Makkah] 
and that it is desertous, barren, and dry. It does have resources of water, though. It 
also harbors pilgrims who proceed to Zion. This description paralles the one given 
by God in the Qur’an of a barren and arid valley, where Prophet Ibrahim left his 
son Prophet Isma‘il and wife Hagar, and where Zamzam well erupted for them. 
Prophet Ibrahim said: 


I have settled some of my children, O Lord, in a barren valley near 


Your sacred House, so that, O our Lord, they may be constant in 
devotion. So put in the hearts of men some kindness for them, and 
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provide fruits for them: They may haply be grateful. (Abrahim, 14: 
37, Awfa trans) 


Thus, the location of Baka valley is not problematic, it is the valley of Makkah or 
Bakkah. As illustrated in the previous sections, the balsam is and was cultivated in 
Hijaz and Makkah; rather it is native to this region; hence, this adds another proof 
that Makkah is Baca, the home of the balsam tree. 


11.6.Jdhe Word Dakkak in Arabic Sradition 


This section discusses the prposed meanings of ‘Bakkah’, in addition to a 
number of toponyms related to Bakkah. 


Bakkah is an acknowledged name of Makkah, as it is mentioned in the 
Qur’an: “The first House founded for mankind is the one at Bakkah, sanctified, 
and a guidance for the peoples of the world” (Aal-‘Imraan, 3: 96). It is believed to 
be the oldest name of this sacred place. Ibn IsHaaq (2004), who died in 151 Ah, 
revealed, in his book Al-Siratu-n-Nabawiyyah “Biography of Prophet Mohamed”, 
that the Arabs found a writing in Syriac inside Al-Ka‘ba that said: 


Iam Allaah the Lord of Bakkah. J created it on the same day I created 
heaven and earth ...and I surrounded it with seven pious angels”. (p. 
153) Emphasis added 


This incident is narrated in Al-BuSayrty’s I[tHaaf Al-Khiyaratu-l-Maharah, no. 
5/479, a weak Hadith, in which Quraysh found a stone in Maqaam Ibrahim in pre- 
Islamic era, on it “I’m the Lord the owner of Bakkah” (Dorar). In addition, the 
companion of Prophet Mohamed, son of Omar Ibn Al-KhaTTaab, the second 
prince of believers, is recorded to have said that Makkah is Bakkah, as recounted 
by Mujahid Ibn Jabr Al-Mikkiy, and grouped by Ibn Hajar Al-‘Asq@alaanty in Al- 
MatTaalibu-l-‘Aliyyah, “The Supreme Demands” no. 4/136, and its rank is 
Mawquuf SaHiH. 


The name ‘Bakkah’ is mentioned in a number of ancient documents and 
inscriptions, like “the inscription of Safira” or Sefire. According to the professor of 
ancient history and old Arabic dialects in Libyan Universities, and the general co- 
ordinator of the Arab Archaeological League, Bahgat Al-Qubaisiy: “it is the oldest 
text written in abjad, where different countries are mentioned from 1200 BCE, like 
“Traq”, “Bakkah” and “Egypt”. The inscription is about a treaty covering a large 
geographical area, extending from Turkey till sacred Makkah, under its name 
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‘Bakkah’. It also unravels a significant period in the history of the Aramite Arabs 
in the eleventh and twelvth centuries BCE (Kayid, 2005, n.p.)*°. 


Many explanations were given for the name ‘Bakkah’, like the ones grouped 
by Hasan (2014) as follows. It was named as such, as it breaks the necks of tyrants, 
or to refer to crowdness, or to the heart of Makkah where people crowd, etc. To 
distinguish between Makkah and Bakkah, some contended that Makkah is the name 
of the city, and Bakkah, the sanctuary; Bakkah is Al-Ka‘ba and Makkah is the 
valley of Thi-Tuwaa, mentioned in the holy Qur’an as the heart of the valley or 
“baTn”, etc. Others suggested that it is a form of substitution, /b/ for /m/, like 
[/lazem/] and [/lazeb/] ‘necesary’. These are the traditional explanations for the 
name Bakkah (n.p.). Some of these views were supported by the writer of The 
Ancient History of the Jews. He argued that some upheld “that Becca passed into 
Mecca, as Balbec into Malbec, Banbe into Manbe, &c., which seems to us the most 
probable opinion” (1834, p.858). As a linguistic phenomenon, /b/ could be 
substituted by /m/ or vice versa, as in Arabic: [/ba-smuk/] instead of [/ma-smuk/] 
‘what is your name?’, and [/makr/] instead of [/bakr/] ‘name of a man’ (Hilal, 1998, 
p.220). 


11.7. Suggested. Egyptian Origins fer the ON anas Dakkak ‘and 
‘Nasa’ 


The researcher has another proposed explanation for Bakkah, which is 
derived from ancient Egyptian in relation to Hagar, the first to inhabit the valley in 
its Ibrahimite stage*”’. Hagar, the second wife of Prophet Ibrahim (pbuh), and the 
freed maidslave of Sarah, was Egyptian, therefore, the researcher believes that this 
name might be originally Egyptian. The evidence is quoted from Budge (1920) An 
Egyptian Hieroglyphic Dictionary, where the meanings of Bakkah and its related 
toponyms are given as follows. “Beq” is “a pregnant woman”, (Vol.I, p. ciii); “ari- 
baka-t” is “to conceive, to become pregnant” (Vol.I, p.65), “Bakh’, “to bear, to 
give birth to”; “Bak” is “a maidservant, slave woman” (Vol., p. 206), “baka” “to 
be pregnant” (Vol., p. 207), and “beka-t” is “a pregnant woman” (Vol.I, p.225). 


pregnant woman, deg } 4. 


to be with child, mt ; 
baq & &. Copt. Bors. 





428 See more on this treaty in the chapter on Punt. 
429 Ancient Arabic tribes used to pass by this valley before her, as discussed at Part I. Prior to that, it was not 
desertous or arid, as described in Vol.I. 
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bake Je dh Jey dh 
or Jes ,to he pregnant ; Copt. Boxs, 
dakaut JL), Aye) JS 
Wo) PeuRad | ome 
Ragin Ae ae 

sted JU Beam o UB) 
{pili Ry 


(Budge, 1920, Vol.I, pp. ciii, 206, 207, 221, 225) 


. 


Thus, the words are quite expressive in Egyptian, as they refer particularly 
to the case of Hagar, a freed maidslave, and a pregnant woman, the significance of 
which is that she brought Prophet Ibrahim his first, longed-for son. Hence, the area 
was named after her, i.e., “the pregnant woman”, or the woman who gave birth to 
a son, to honor her memory. This is further substantiated by other evidence from 
ancient Egyptian**°. However, it may be proposed as well that the name was 
bothering to Arabs who may have considered Baca as used pejoratively, in 
reference to a slave woman; thus, it was changed to Makkah. 


Other interrelated toponyms are ‘Al-Maqah’*?' and ‘Bakhkha’. ‘Bakh’ was 
Old Egyptian for the country of sunrise. Though Natan (2006) addressed the 
contention that Allaah is a pre-Islamic moon god, which was debunked by varied 
researchers and even missionaries, he introduced a very interesting fact. He 
presented the “Bakhkh symbol’, which is “Almaqah’s symbol...found on many 
Sabean coins” (Natan, 2006, Vol.I, p.347), equating the two names**”. The Bakhkh 
symbol is elucidated as follows: 


The Bakhkh scimitar-like Tamga symbol means “Glory be to 
Allaah.” While the Bakhkh symbol looks like a tilted, backwards “J,” 
often the symbol is depicted on coins in a nearly horizontal fashion 
and could be mistaken for a scimitar. The Bakhkh symbol is found on 
Sabean bucraneum coins between the early 2" and mid-third centuries 
AD when Saba stopped issuing coins altogether. (Natan, Vol.II, 1039) 


To reveal that Bakhkh is Makkah, the book of Asatir, where Makkah was 
mentioned as Bakh, is quoted again here for convenience: 


(i) And it came to pass after the death of our master Abraham on whom 
be peace that Ishmael reigned as king for twenty seven years. (2) And 
all the children of Ishmael, P. 89. who are of the seed of his first born, 





430 See the rest of the discussion under B3k.t in the chapter on Punt. 
431 See more on Muga in the following chapter. 
432 This allegation is further discussed in the next section in relation to Almaqah. 
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Nebut, ruled one year in Ishmael’s lifetime (3) and for thirty years 
after his death; (and they ruled) from the river of Egypt to the great 
river, the river Euphrates. And they built Bakh; (4) and therefore it is 
said in Genesis 25. 1 8, "As thou goest toward Assyria: he abode in 
the presence of all his brethren". (Astir, 1927, p. 243) 





This quotation is supported and explicated by what Asatir uncovered in the 
following quote, which mirrors the last one: 


Chapter VIII. [Birth of Moses. | 


1. And after the death of Abraham, Ishmael 
reigned twenty seven years 

2. And all the children of Nebaot ruled for one 
year in the lifetime of Ishmael, 

3. And for thirty years after his death from the 
river of Egypt to the river Euphrates; and they 
built Mecca. (Astir, 1927, p.262) 


We observe here that the Jewish Asatir possibly preserves the same 
pronunciation of ancient Egyptians of this sacred town, 1.e., Bakh. This could be 
attributed to the fact that the Israelites lived in Egypt and were influenced by the 
same pronunciation of Egyptians, in this case, of the town ‘Bakh’, the country of 
sunrise. Moses (pbuh) likely learned Egyptian as his mother tongue in the royal 
palace, and even if Israelites preserved the native tongue of Jacob, they must have 
been bilingual, with the Egyptian as the prestigious language. Without doubt, they 
had to acquire it to be able to deal with the dominant supremacy. Hence, it is only 
logical that they would use such a toponym then to refer to Makkah. 


What is really crucial is the link that Natan (2006) made between Bakhkha 
and Mugqah, which proves that they refer to the same entity, which is 
Bakkah/Bakhkha in relation to its God, Allaah. This is obviously one of the proven 
references to Makkah, in its ancient name Bakkah. It should be stressed that the /k/ 
and the /kh/ or /x/ are interchanging in Semitic languages like Arabic and Akkadian, 
as asserted by Zoaba‘ (2016, p.107). We observed earlier that the name was used 
in Ancient Egyptain also with /k/ or /kh/ or /x/. Likewise, Hasan (2014), Professor 
of Semitic languages, underscored that Hebrew ‘Bakhkha’ equales Makkah and has 
similar denotations. He also alluded to the Hebrew ‘Bakhkha’ from ‘Bakha’ or 
‘cry’ as in Arabic ‘baka’; hence, they possibly refer to the same town (n.p.). 


In a similar fashion, Waldman (1989) reviewed different studies of /k/ and 
/x/ in Hebrew and highlighted that “the plosive and fricative articulations of ... 
[k/x]’” do not epitomize distinct phonemes. However, they have became separate 
phonemes in Israeli Hebrew. At times, they interchange in varied shapes of the 
same term, e.g., [baxa] ‘cried’: [yivke] ‘will cry’” (pp.238, 239). This verifies the 
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statement of Hasan (2014) in the last paragraph. Tobin (1997) also observed that 
“/x/ can and does appear in all phonetic environments, thus, losing its 
complementary distribution with its former allophone (now phoneme) /k/” (pp.133- 
134). This affirms that the interchanging of /k/ and /x/ was allophonic in ancient 
Hebrew, thus, Makkah or Bakkah is Bakhkha, or Baca and Bochim. 


Furthermore, in ancient Egyptian, there are similar words for ‘crying’, and 
for referring to a pregnant woman, or a woman with a child, i.e., ‘bak’ and ‘beq’, 
as evident in the coming snapshots: 


bak = Ree, 27, 50, to twitter 
J & : to cry?) 
Budge, 1920, Vol. I, p. 211 


sou Jfpgh Mommie He 


bea jz he & 3. vo be with child ; see 


Budge, 1920, Vol. I, p. 224 


It is also remarkable that the Egyptian word ‘nas’ means ‘cry’ like ‘bak and beq’. 
This may reveal a link to the name ‘Nasa’ in Arabic, which is one of the names of 
Makkah as well. Is it possible that the words ‘bak’ and ‘nas’ refer to Hagar who 
cried out in the barren valley to seek help for herself and her infant?!! The answer 
is still not known for certain; but what appears here is that the name could have 
been derived from ancient Egyptian with interrelated meanings of a woman with a 
child who cried out (in a barren valley for help). As evident in the following 
snapshots, ‘Nas’ is also a name of a god; just like Baka ia also the name of the sun 
god, a further connection with Osiris who have solar attributes, as would be further 
explained in the chapter on Macet. 


mae Yf- sm Tf fe oon Ql 
G12 Y YMG md BB. 


Amen, 11, 6, 2495 Uh Ar | Ws Tt 


Ta: at > IV 953, to 


cry out to, to call, to invoke, to address, to 
name, to be named. 


Was om (YRS RSs ord god 
Nas-Ra Th 4° di , B.D. 148, an inter- 


cessor with RA for men. 
Budge, 1920, Vol. I, p. 345 


© ¥* isis a name of 
Bake BS | OE eonge” 
Budge, 1920, Vol. I, p.206 
However, it should be asserted that Bakkah was a town thousands of years 
before Hagar, and it had its inhabitants in varied areas like Wadi Fatima, as attested 


in archaeological finds. It harbored the first house for worship, as God said in the 
holy Qur’an. Therefore, the name Bakkah may have been used hundreds of 
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thousands of years before the Ibrahamite stage. It is also probable that, if the Baka 
tree, the emblem of Makkah, was grown ever since the beginning of life in this 
region, that it initially took its name from it. 


The Egyptian names investigtated in this section seem to have been either 
borrowed or are merely cognates with the Arabic and Hebrew names, having the 
same or similar meanings and sounds; thus, they might have the same origin; rather 
than being homophonous or near homophonous with them. Hence, the status of 
these names is not clear; yet they had to be discussed in this section, because the 
Bible mentioned that Bochim/Baca was named after the crying of the sons of Isreal. 
At this point, and because of the lack of sufficient information concerning the origin 
of the name ‘Bakkah’, it is simply adequate to infer that Nysa, Nyssaus, Baca, 
Bakkah, Bakhkha, Baqat, Muqa, and Makkah all refer to the same sacred town, 
namely, Makkah. 


11. 8. Lakkah, Lacathus, and « Derdors 


Bacathus is an Arabic town that was cited as a mother village and a 
bishoporic. Hence, this section refers to it, in an attempt to reveal the link; if any, 
between it and sacred Bakkha. An interesting quote from The works of the Learned 
Joseph Bingham that reveals this unique aspect of Bacathus is the following: 


these Villages were what the Ancients commonly called 
Metrocomiae, Mother-Villages, which had many other Villages 
depending on them; so that they were the chief Villages of a certain 
District. This is evident from Epiphanius [t], who speaking of 
Bacathus, one of the Village-Bishopricks, styles it ... a Mother- 
Village in Arabia, which implies, that there were others depending 
on it. (Bingham, 1726, Vol. I. Book IX, p.357) 


Regarding a village bishopric, Jones (1986) indicated that “in the province 
of Arabia, where the village was the normal unit of government, village bishoprics 
were common”. He added that Bishoprics might likewise be formed in hubs of 
residents in the city’s domain. Bacatha, which was a village in the region of 
Philadelphia of Arabia, had its specific bishop (p.877). Bingham (1840) also stated 
that these villages were the principal villages of a particular district, as attested in 
Epiphanius, who described Bacathus as “""#*#/er ‘AsaSins, = (Vol. TIT, p.60). 
Likewise, Segni (2018) explicated that the metrokomia means “a village in Arabia 
that functioned as an economic and administrative centre in its district, and was 
later upgraded to city status and episcopal” (footnote 54, p.261). 


The term ‘mother village’ with regard to Makkah is verified in the holy 
Qur’an: “We have, therefore, revealed to you the eloquent Qur'an that you may 
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warn the people of the Metropolis, and those who live around it” (Al-Shura, 42: 7, 
Al-Awfa trans.). Another translation is: “And thus We have revealed to you an 
Arabic Qur'an that you may warn the Mother of Cities [Makkah] and those around 
it’ (KSU Trans). Therefore, Makkah, the mother of villages, has this central status, 
which calls for an examination of its association with Bacathus, its status and actual 
location. 


Holstenius in his modifications of ancient lists annexed Bacathus and 
another town to Palaestina Tertia, instead of Arabia. He “strikes two out of the 
number, viz. Baschat, which he reckons to be the same with Bacatha in Arabia 
Philadelphiae; and Phenon, which he assigns to the same province” (Bingham, 
1726, Vol. I. Book IX, p.358). According to Isaac (1998), “[i] n or before 307 all 
of southern Arabia became Palaestina Salutaris, later Palaestina Tertia”. 
Provincia Arabia was expanded northbound so that it would encompass Batanaea 
and Trachonitis. The most crucial consequence of restructuring Arabia was that its 
military didn’t have to guard the vast desert region any more, which had become 
the obligation of the armed forces of Palaestina Tertia (p.141). Hence, the 
allocation of these cities to a particular area like Felix, Petra or Palaestina was 
temporal, political and flexible, as mentioned above, depending on the political 
situation. As can be observed in the quote, it was affiliated to Tertia, which 
encompasses southern Arabia. 


Dan (1982) underlined that the partitioning of Palestine into two zones, 
Palestina Prima and Southern Palestine, which was afterwards to be called 
Palestina Salutaris, occurred in 357-358. In the third century, the southern part of 
Transjordan was affiliated to Palestine, then Palestina Tertia was created by 409, 
where Petra was most probably the capital. Earlier, in 362, at the Council of 
Alexandria, there was an allusion to ‘Asteritus the bishop of Petra of Arabia’. 
Afterwards, in 381 at the Council of Constantinople, “both Provincia Arabia and 
‘Provincia Bostron’” are cited, the first comprised southern Arabia, while the 
second was definitely northern Arabia with its capital Bostra (pp.134, 135, 136). 
McClintock and Strong (1894) qualified that, with the founding of Christianity in 
the Roman empire, a novel clerical partition of Palestine seems to have been 
created, into Prima, Secunda and Tertia; but “the boundaries are not defined, the 
lists of their cities are confused, and the territory embraced extended far 
beyond Palestine proper” (p.579). This further shows the indefinitive notion of 
boundaries and annexation of towns. 


Correspondingly, Segni (2018) elucidated that the borderlines of Arabia, and 
specifically those with Palaestina, experienced certain alterations between “the late 
2nd century and the mid-5"”’, at what time when the borders of the district become 
stable, although “in some tracts they are not yet known down to the last detail’. 
When it was initially founded in 106 CE, Provincia Arabia encompassed 
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the southern Hauran, with the cities of Adraa (Der‘a), Bostra and 
Triakome (Salkhad), the modern Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, 
(except for the Peraea, a strip along the Jordan River and the Dead Sea 
where Abila, Capitolias, Gadara, Pella, Amathus, Gedora, Livias and 
Machaerus — to mention only the main sites — belonged to Judaea, or 
Judaea Palaestina, as it was called after the Bar Kokhba revolt), the 
Hejaz, the Negev and most of the Sinai Peninsula. 


She further clarified that the case of Petra is undecided; since clerical texts in the 
4" and 5" centuries, namely, those of “Church Fathers and list of bishops who 
attended councils” occasionally allude to Petra as a town in Palestine, and at times 
identify it as ‘Petra of Arabia’. 


She also explained that the word ‘Arabia’ can refer to varied spots, not 
essentially to the province of Arabia; except if it is elucidated by the situation. 
Concerning the mention of ‘Petra in Arabia’, Segni is of the opinion that this does 
not entail that the district of Petra had been separated from Palaestina and affiliated 
once more to Provincia Arabia. It merely distinguishes Petra as a town in the 
territory of the Arabs, and, more precisely, for clerical authors, it conveys its 
association with biblical Reqem. Sozomen, in his work Historia Ecclesiastica, 
between 440 and 450, delimits Petra as part of Arabia, albeit, should his arguments 
reflect the position at the era of the incident he describes, not merely the town was 
a fragment of Palaestina, yet, it probably had merely developed to be the 
headquarters of Third Palestine (Segni, 2018, pp. 247, 249, 250). 


She summarized the argument stating that there are no actual indications that 
Petra was included in Arabia from a certain period prior to 342 “(or not long after 
324, as Sipild prefers)” till the final part of the 4" century. Conversely, “the mention 
of Arius, bishop of Petra in Palestine at the Council of Serdica” evidences that Petra 
was part of Palaestina in 343, despite the fact that it was even sometimes termed 
“metropolis of Arabia/Edom’ by Christian writers”, and there is no indication that 
it was reassigned to Arabia “between this date and 389-390” (Segni, 2018, pp.257- 
258). Analogously, Jones (1986) clarified that the borderlines of an ecclesiastical 
province did not usually correspond precisely with those of “its civil prototype”. 
Therefore, we find that “Philadelphia was in Arabia, but Bacatha, a village 
bishopric in the territory, belonged to Palestine I. Samosata was Euphratensis, but 
its village Marathas in Osrhoene” (Jones, 1986, p.881). 


Epiphanius wrote on the Valesians who lived in Bacathus, as he presumed. 
He depicted Bacathus as “a considerable village of Philadelphia in Arabia’, in his 
“Summaries, or Recapitulation’”. In his full work, he indicated that they have 
always known about the Valesians, and their head Vales or Valens (Larnder, 1758, 
pp.461, 462). Epiphanius (2013) stated that 
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58.(1) Valesians. They live, I believe, in the chief village of 
Philadelphia in Arabia, Bacathus... (2) They teach certain other 
things which are full of heresy, reject of the Law and the Prophets, and 
introduce certain other obscenities. (p.2) 


I have often heard of Valesians, but have no idea who Vales, where 
he came from, or what his sayings, admonitions or utterances. (2) The 
name, which is Arabic, leads me to suppose that he and his sect are 
still in existence, as suspect—, as I said, —that there are some at 
Bacatha, in the land of Philadelphia beyond the Jordan. (3) The 
locals call them Gnostics, but they are not Gnostics; their ideas are 
different. (p.100) 


Segni (2018) clarified that the Valesian sect was active principally in the 3rd 
century (p.261). 


As elucidated by Bingham (1840), Arabia was following the patriarch of 
Antioch, and Carolus a Sancto Paulo termed it mistakingly Arabia Petreaea, 
which, as Holstenius noted, was a discrete state under the partriarch of Jerusalem, 
and was generally recognized in “ancient-church” archives as “Palaestina Tertia’”. 
However, Arabia in this context refers merely to that division which was affiliated 
to the metropolis of Bostra, and was at times termed Philadelphia by ancient 
authors. In this province, there are “twenty-one ancient diocesses, whereof eighteen 
are recounted by Carolus a S. Paulo”. Number six is Philadelphia, which is called 
by Epiphanius and others, Arabia Philadelphia. Holstenius appended three others: 
Canotha, Phaeno, and Bacathus, cited by Epiphanius and Eusebius (Vol. II, p.59). 


Segni (2018) also alluded to the case of Bacatha, of regional variation 
between the districts of Arabia and Palestine. Bacatha, was a metrokomia in the 
region of Philadelphia, as stated by Epiphanius. However, “at the second Council 
of Ephesus a bishop of Bacatha sits in the midst of the Palestinian bishops, and two 
others attended the synods of Jerusalem in 518 and 536”. Bacatha is tentatively 
recognized with Safut in the locality of Salt, to the northwest of Amman, namely, 
ancient Philadelphia. It is obvious that, at certain phase, possibly simultaneously, 
after the Areopolis province was separated from Arabia, Bacatha was promoted to 
the rank of a city and was attached to Palaestina (Segni, 2018, p.261). Playfair 
(1813) contended that six or eight miles to the north from Ammon, “a town of 
some note called Bacatha” lies (Vol. V., p.107). 


The researcher attempted here to find a link between Bacathus and Bakkah. 
Both lie in Arabia, they are mother villages, and their toponyms are similar. 
Nonetheless, as clarified in this section, the notion of borders and boundaries was, 
in many cases, an insubstantial flimsy notion, at these times. Sometimes 
Philadelphia denoted a whole region; rather than a town, and was used 
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interchangeably with the province of Botsra. Moreover, Holstenius in his lists 
added Bacathus to Palaestina Tertia which encompassed southern Arabia or Hijaz. 
Furthermore, the borderlines of an ecclesiastical district did not match accurately 
with those of the civil model. Additionally, the allocation of a city to a particular 
region was quite flexible and indecisive in varied texts. Besides, the site that was 
suggested as Bacathus’ location is unconfirmed. 


Henceforth, since the delimitation of Bacathus is not precise, and there is 
scarce information on it, it has to be subjected to further research to decide on the 
equivalence between the two cities. However, it should be marked here that this 
discussion parallels that of Moca, where the notion of borders and annexation of 
towns was uncertain. One more thing has to be mentioned here is that since Makkah 
has a number of names, every institution or regime might have utilized a different 
term; hence, Bakkah, or Bacathus, if it is actually the same town, and Makkah or 
Moca. 


11.9. Conchustve Remarks 


It is to be inferred from this chapter that Nysa, Nyssaus, Baca, Bakkah, 
Bakhkha, Baqat, Muga, and Makkah all refer to the same location, the place where 
Dionysus/ Bacchus/Osiris received his education in Arabia, and was named after 
it: Bacchus from Bakkah and Dionysus from Nysa. He learned how to make wine, 
according to the myth, and his name reveals that he made it from the Baca fruit or 
the balm. This balm of Makkah was later known as the Balm of Gilead, as it passed 
through this rough mountaineous territory. Afterwards, it regained its name as the 
balsam of Makkah. 
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Chapter Twelve 


H!-Mugah 


12.1. Themaka, Humaga, Hemaga-t, and « Mugak 


This section addresses the compound name ‘Al-Muqah’, and related forms. 
The name ‘Mugah’ is linked to Osiris, and it complements our discussion on 
Bacchus and Dionysus. As for the name ‘AI’ or ‘El’, it is examined to reveal its 
real associations with ‘Mugah’, and with the divine name ‘A1laah’. 


From the Records of the Past, Vol.X, “The Pastophorus of the Vatican” by 
trans. P. Le Page Renouf (1878), in footnote no 1 to the name Osiris Hemaka, he 
stated that 


This occurs as one of the names of Osiris in the Book of the Dead, 
chapter cxlii., line 8. Hemaka is the name of a place; it is also the name 


of a mineral, “jasper” according to Dr. Birch 
(Le Page Renouf, 1878, p.54) 


However, Budge (1920) referenced different forms of the name in Ancient 
Egyptian: “humaka-t, humaga, and hum'ga’”, the first of which refers to carnelians 
from Sudan*®?, while the second and the third to “a precious stone, amethyst (?) 
carnelian(?)”; whereas Hemag-t denotes “the shrine of Osiris”. Moreover, 
‘Maget’ refers to “the Ladder whereby Osiris ascended into heaven” (Budge, 
1920, Vol. I, pp.276, 471, 484). We realize that a number of these meanings has 
direct relevance to Osiris: his name, ladder and shrine; others to a location and 
precious stones. All of these meanings are explained subsequently. 
SS 


humAga (hum'qa) ~~} —" 


bh * Koller 4, +, a precious stnne, amethys:( 
un" carncan a 


Budge (1920, Vol.I) 
homag-t f + 8 = 1 


Das i’ MES 
Rec. 37, 7h & or workshop of Osiris; 
~= [1] 29RD Es. 


He-t Astr-homaga-t WF j } 
foi RoR Gee 
Budge, (1920, Vol.I, p.453) 


433 See further explanation of this point in relation to Beka in the chapter on Punt. 
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Maget Say. U. 403, ea 
“4, N. gab, +78 Porga, =. 
OSS ied en ee 


BLD), 98, 4, the Ladder whereby Osiris ascended 
into heaven. 


Budge (1920, Vol. I, p.276) 


wees Sh PLO ems 
Rey le 


Budge (1920, Vol. I, p.288) 


We notice in the above names the variation between /k/ and /g/ and /k/ and 
/q/ as well, as seen in the last snapshot. Lopreino (1995) revealed that “the Afroas. 
velar plosives *k, *g and *k” exhibit two shapes in Eg., perhaps stimulated by the 
phonetic setting. They are retained as k /k/, g /g/ and q /q/, or they “palatalized into 
t/c/, j /j/ and d/J/” (p.31). Al-Zu‘bty (2008) also addressed the shift from /k/ > /q/ 
in Semitic languages, i.e. Hebrew [SaHaq] and Arabic [DaHak]. She also 
underlined that Arabic /k/ equals /g/ in Hebrew, e.g. [kaddas] and gada§, [kabriit] 
and gafreit (p.61), which reveals the interchange between these phonemes. These 
phenomena recur in several languages and dialects. 


Two of the varied toponym forms of Makkah are represented by /k/ and /q/, 
namely, Maka and Muqa. Hilal (1998) pointed out that Arabs have the phonetic 
phenomenon of changing one sound into the proximal sound like the sound that is 
between /q/ and /k/, and that between the /dg/ and /k/, which is a dialectal trend of 
some tribes, for example, [/kashaTat/] ‘scrape’ becomes [/qashaTat/]. He 
elucidated that [/mak/] and [/muq/] have similar roots and meanings; for some 
tribes prefer to use /q/ as a strong velarized sound, while Hijazis would use the /k/, 
which is a light and low sound. Thus, this substitution could be either from /k/ to 
/q/ or vice versa (pp.283-84). This is as far as these different forms of the name are 
concerned in Arabic. Therefore, the variations in the name ‘Maka’ may have been 
due to the dialects of the local environment, then they were transferred as they are 
to Egyptian. 


Furthermore, Hasan (2014) underlined that the word ‘Makkah’ could have 
been derived from several similar roots like the following: ‘makk’, ‘maqq’, 
‘bakk’, ‘baqq’, among others. He also referred to the Hebrew root ‘makhkh’, 
which has a signification similar to ‘makk’ (n.p.). Hence, these toponyms are all 
possible from a linguistic standpoint. Thus, it can be inferred that Osiris is 
intimately linked to the different names of Makkah in their varied forms: Bacchus 
from Bakkah; Dionysus from Naysa, Hemaka from Makkah, and to Hemagat, 
where his sanctuary was, and to Mugat as well**4. 


After elucidating the name ‘Mugat’ and its related forms, the meaning of ‘El’ 
is clarified. Parsons (n.d.) explicated that ‘El’ is originally from a root which 


434 See the coming section for the variation of vowels. 
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denotes “might, strength, power”, possibly an Ugaritic word for ‘god’. He stated 
that the principal shape of E/ occurs more than 250 times in the Tanakh (n.p.). 
Moreover, Ann Spangler (2011) studied different versions of ‘El’ in the bible, as 
in ‘El Shadday’ or “God Almighty”, “EL Roi” or Hagar’s “God who sees me”, “El 
Olam’, and “Elohim” or the plural of El or Eloah, which she alledged to be taken 
from Canaanite. She indicated that ‘El’ was repeated more than 200 times, while 
Elohim more than 2500 in the Hebrew Bible (n.p). Hence, ‘El’ refers to God. In 
Arabic also, /?al-II/ is used to allude to God, as stated in a number of lexicons like 
Lisaanu-l- ‘Arab and Maqdaayiisu-llughah (Baheth), and in the exegesis of the holy 
Qur’an, e.g. Tafsiir Al-Tabari'y of the Quranic verse in Surat At-Tawba, 9: 8 (n.d.); 
thus, the name Al-Mugat means the God of Maget, which is addressed in the 
coming section. 


However, the ‘Al-’ or ‘il’ at the beginning of this word [Al-Muga or I]- 
Muga] may be a definite article, this is in comparison to the other names Hemake, 
Humaga, and Humugqa that begin with what seems to be h-article. This may find 
some support in one of Makkah’s ancient names “Al-Makkataan”, mentioned 
earlier by Al-Zahraniy, wherein the name occurs with the definite article /?al/. 
Therefore, it is likely that Hemaka was an ancient form of the toponym Makkah, 
i.e. He-Maka. According to Al-Jallad (2019b), “both the h- and ‘(1) articles have a 
demonstrative force”. h- demonstrative prefix can be detected in modern Arabic in 
addition to being a minor trait in pre-Classical Arabic (n.p.). 


Al-Jallad (2019a) further elucidated that Proto-Semitic and Proto-Central 
Semitic did not have a definite article and neither did Proto-Arabic. This is also 
true for Hismaic inscriptions and slightly in Safaitic, signifying that this aspect 
cannot be recreated in the proto-language. It seems that the definite article reached 
Arabic via interaction with the Canaanite in southern Levant. The oldest attested 
form of the article shape is ha, with gemination of the initial consonant of the next 
term, as stated by Livingstone. Later, in the mid of the 1‘ millennium BCE, ha- 
demonstrative had progressed into a totally developed definite article, with the 
agreement models observed “elsewhere in Central Semitic” (pp.65, 66). 


He also underlined that when examining the full Old Arabic corpus, it would 
become visible that “the ?/ article” was a characteristically “sedentary feature’, as 
it is infrequent in the inscriptions written by the nomads; whereas the nomadic 
dialects differed substantially “in definite marking, from the more conservative © 
marking to the innovative, ?, ?/-, and h- articles” (Al-Jallad, 2018a, p.325). 
Nonetheless, Al-Jallad (2020) stated that, in Safiatic, it is obvious that equally h- 
and - articles can be utilized by the same writer, indicating that there was a 
concurrent change in the form of the article shape. Moreover, we can detect the use 
of h- article to allude to an object in the direct locale of the text, “h-dr “this place’, 
while the ’- article is used without any deictic force, -rmy “the Roman(s)”’. He 
provisionally proposed that the j- article is merely much more regular, maybe 
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because of “the deictic nature of the inscriptions”. Furthermore, the synchrony of 
the A- and ™- article, particularly in a single text, is quite infrequent (n.p.).*°° 


Macdonald (2004) also emphasized that the definite article is the major 
distinctive form between Arabic and Ancient North Arabic, where it is “al- in 
Arabic, but is h- or zero in Ancient North Arabian”. He clarified that in Taymanitic, 
Thamudic B, and Safaitic, h- occurs in all environments. Nonetheless, because the 
script does not reveal vowels or doubling of consonants, we cannot predict exactly 
“how this h- was vocalized and whether it was followed by systematic 
strengthening or doubling of the following consonant” (pp.488, 517). As can be 
seen, this suits our cases, nonetheless, the proposition of h- intiating the name 
Makkah requires further research. 


Another aspect of the name ‘Hemaka’ is its other meaning “Jasper or 
carnelian”. Earlier, ‘Hemaka’ was cited as a name of a place. Thus, it is possible 
that the stone was named after this place. We have a similar case, namely, 
Labradorite, after Labrador. Concerning the Jasper mineral, with which the name 
was associated, Simmons and Ahsian (2015) clarified that “royal Sahara Jasper” is 
the appellation offered to a newly found gemstone, discovered in the deserts of 
Saudi Arabia (n.p.). Moreover, deposits of Jasper were discovered in northwestern 
Saudi Arabia. Even though mines were not recorded there, “the jasper-bearing 
geodes are up to 1.3 m across and accumulate naturally on the ground surface, 
and so would not have gone unnoticed in antiquity”. In addition, in Saudi Arabia, 
“red jasper veins” similar to those detected in Egypt and Sudan have been 
registered close to Tabuk, right to the east of the Gulf of Aqaba (Harrell, Hoffmeier 
& Williams, 2017, pp.24-25). 


Furthermore, according to Brown, Schmidt, and Huffman (1989), “[a]t Wadi 
Fatimah, paraschist, jasper, and keratophyre (including minor marble, and 
epidosite) are intruded by “pyroxene granite” (Richter-Bernburg and Schott, 1954) 
...” (p.A-20). As can be seen, the western region has this gemstone, in Wadi 
Fatimah, which is part of the Makkan region. It is found elsewhere in Arabian 
deserts, and it is easily extracted from the surface. It is possible that Egyptians used 
to obtain jasper from Makkah or its vicinity; hence, jasper’s designation: Hemaka. 
It should be emphasized that Makkah as a name was used to refer to the whole 
region or a part thereof *°°, to some kingdoms. 


Regarding carnelians or amethyst, according to King and Stager (2001), 
“gold, bdellium, and carnealian stones are identified with South Arabia’, 
proposing that the gold mines of Arabia are the setting of Havilah. This site is a 





435 taken into consideration the particularity of every find or groups of texts. This result was related to the Safiatic 
texts in 2019. 

436 See the chapter on Magan. We have seen in the previous chapter a similar case, that of Philadelphia, which was 
treated at times as a city; at others, as a region. 
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mysterious one, but is often associated with gold and carnealian in the Bible (pp. 
170, 171). Moreover, Purschwitz (2017) reached the conclusion that ancient “relicts 
of carnelian bead production workshops” are extended throughout the oasis of 
Tayma, with exceptionally effectual usage of regional and non-regional “raw 
materials as well as the high number of highly standardized drilling tools [which] 
indicate a specialized mode of bead production”. 


He added that though insufficient data from Tayma does not allow for “the 
reconstruction of subsistence and socioeconomic organization of the bead- 
producing groups”, yet, accumulative evidence from additional Chalcolithic/Early 
Bronze Age spots from the northern areas of Arabia point to such manufacturing 
as well as other types of activites of the inhabitants (p.302). In addition, Kummert 
(n.d.) underlined that mining in Arabia anciently included amethyst (p.1). All this 
shows that the three minerals, Jasper, Carnealian, and amethyst, named as Hemaka 
or Humaga, were mined in the western region of Arabia anciently**’; hence the 
designation of Hemaka. 


12.2. Ftl-Muga in South Strakian Inscriptions 


Al-Mugah has 1781 total occurrences in the CASI, corpus for south 
Arabian inscriptions. It occurs at times as a name of a deity; at other times as a 
sanctuary or alter, or as a toponym, as follows. 


Imgh 


outhet of cod 


imqhl... 


Iim@hw 





However, the author shall not attempt to link any of the coming inscriptions with 
Makkah at this point. They would be a topic for another research. These 
inscriptions merely detect the occurrence of this name in this corpus. Some may be 





437 See more on mining in the region in the chapters on Magan and Punt. 
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of relevance to Makkah; others may be in relation to other alters built to honor the 
God of Makkah. 


In the next three inscriptions, we observe a coalition, represented by either 
the words ‘alliance’ or ‘brotherhood’, between what seem to be states, taking into 
account the state of Saba’. 


Central Minaic: as-Sawda’ 3 CIH 455 


CSAI 
En 
Lb n Yd son of Yd b built S'ywd, the temple of ttr Mtb Hmr, by the will of ttr S4rqn 
and Wd and myd and itrd-Grb and ttr Ns*q, by the brothersood of Imgh and Krt 
and Saba 


Central Minaic: as-Sawda’ 5 CIH 428 





| lym son of Yahmik bust the temple of tr d-Grbm when he sacrificed 
to Rhs? and he offered perfumes to d-Obd, by the will of tt S*rqn and Wd 
and myd and d-Grbm and tir Ns*q, by the brotherhood of Imaqh and Yd | and Saba 


Central Minaic: as-Sawda’ 89 A al-Jawf 04.1 


O 


SAI 


| 


English 


Lb n Yd son of Yd b built Yft by the command of ‘ttr 
S*rqn, of Wd, of myd , of tr d-Grb and of ttr 


Ns?’q, by the alliance of Imqh, of Krb | and of Saba 


The coming inscription is quite interesting, where the name in question is a 
toponym; whether this was in Yemen, a namesake for the original Makkah/Muqah 
or in its original place, is left for a further research. 


Early sabaic: DAI Sirwah 2005-50 
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Of that, Yt mr Wir, son of Ykrbmik, mkrb of Sb, transferred the possession to. ‘imgh and to Saba , 
during his reign, when he sacrificed two (sacrifices) to fr, cared out a rituat to Hwos" (or, he joined to 
Hwbs'}, put into cultivation Ys*m and ‘byn, gave strenght to ‘@fIBffl, Saba” and Mryb in war and in enmity, 
avenged Yktbmik, Saba and dni. assigned S'rm to WMHGH and to Saba’, brought together the sons of ‘iMGH. 
from ail peopte, augmented his group Fys*n with his par. He broke 

2 the sons of 'm entirely from Yhntt to Tm. destroyed ‘hit, W'in, Ynhgw and he condemned to complete 
destruction by destruction and fire all the cities of the sons of m and Tmn , sacked all the crops of Gataban, 
killed Nw'm, king of Tmn, mrt’, king of Ynhgw, mkrb, king of Rdmn, Hms*m, king of Ytw, Kbeturw, king of 
Yhat! and byl, king of that of Ws'r, Killed Otbn, Ramn and the sons of m: twee thousand (3000), and he 
took possession 

3 o& Tm for Weng arn for Saba’, avenged we'n and his king against the sons of m, assigned the 
territory of Biw and ws'n, thal Qataban had incorporated, and he made S'mbhw4r, of the farnitly S*mr, king of 
Tmn’, who was allied to IMgh and Saba’, and he made Yhm King of Rdmn, who was allied to ‘lmnigh and 
Saba’, and in an expedition broke and transfered the possession of all the sons of 'm, its farmers and Its 
Vassals; and he broke Kmnhw, besieged, devasied and avenged Ns*n, assigned the territory of rnyd and 
Ns*n from Kmintw, took possession of Mnihytm 

4 and ofits territory for igh and Saba , and Kmnhw he condemned to complete destruction by 
destruction and fire; and he broke Dhs'm, killed Yarn, king of Ohs'm, killed six thousand (6000); and he 
broke ‘vn and its tribe. killed its kina: and he broke R'nn from ‘mny up to Yhnvm. buned its citv and killed ft: 


The following is a dedication to a god: 


Central Minaic: Kamna 30 B 


CSAI 


Englreh 


1 Thryt, daughter of Yfd'|, wite of 
Hin tt. servant of mkrb and Ye*hrmik, 
- dedicated to lmgh and gt 
4 Henym and idl: Mtt and ¥ pn 
* when she offered fragrances (7) to Wdm and (the god) 
© wae fully satiefied. By the aid of Nb | and 
? idl and ttre higr and ot 
Hmym and by (mkrb and by ¥s*hrmik 
® and by Hm'tt 


The next three depict an alter for Al-Mqah: 


Ethiopian Early Sabaic: RIEth 37 DEE, II, 33 


CSAI 


English 


1 [.. ..] Wom and Bs?*mt restored the altar for Imgh. 


Ethiopian Early Sabaic: MG 3 DAI ‘Addi ’ Akawah 2008-1 
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W rn, the victorious king. son of Rd m and of S*him, the wife, restored (the altar) f 
mah, when he became the chief of the temple of Imgh at Yb , with the guidance of ttr and 


mah and dt-Hmym and at-B ar 


Early Sabaic: CIH 366 a 


English 


Yd | Orh son of S'mh ly, mukarrib of Saba , built the temple of Imgh, when he executed 
the construction of the sanctuary (7) for the third time and he founded all the community, that 
of the god and Patron and of the territory and people; for ttrand imgh and dt Hmym and tr 


the Patron 
The final inscription shows that there was a pilgrimage for this G(g)od: 


Early Sabaic: CIAS 95.41/r 4 


CSAI 


This subsection was only meant to show the different association of the word 
“mgh’. 


12.3. She Symbols of Ftl-Maget: 


a. Osiris, Idris, and the J_adder 


Regarding the meaning of Maget ‘ladder’, Osiris or Dionysius/Bacchus was 
raised up in Nysa/us or Makkah in Arabia. Budge (1920) indicated, in the quote in 
the previous section, that Osiris ascended to heaven on a ladder, which the 
Egyptians called ‘Maget’. It is possible that the name refers to the spot from where 
he was raised to heaven. In addition, as we have seen in the last subsection, the 
name ‘Magcet’ was actually present in Yemen, where it alluded to a deity in ancient 
times, and it was called Al-Muget or Il-Maqat***. Henceforth, the current research 


438 See the coming section. 
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proposes that Al-Maget/Al-Mugat refers to (the God of) Makkah. The intimate 
relations between ancient Egypt and Yemen were hinted at formerly, and the 
connection between the two deities would be revealed shortly. Earlier, the 
circulation of gods in the ancient world was underlined in the part on Arabian 
deities. 


Maget BEN Vi doa hb 
“¥, ®. gab sh Ve 192, ar 
woh + oH Dealt 


BLY). o8, 4, the Ladder whereby Osiris ascended 
into heaven. 
(Budge, Vol.I, p.276) 


In relation to the ladder of Osiris, we find similar related illuminating 


passages in the Bible, the Book of Genesis, 28:12, 17, about Jacob who “lighted 
upon a certain place”: 


'2 And he (Jacob) dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on the earth, 
and the top of it reached to heaven: and behold the angels of God 
ascending and descending on it. 


'7 And he was afraid, and said, How dreadful [is] this place! this [is] 
none other but the house of God, and this [is] the gate of heaven. 
(KJV) 


We notice here the relation between heaven and earth in this location, i.e. the house 
of God, which is a similar allusion to the one of Osiris**’ in Makkah, and the ladder 
that is used to ascend to heaven. 


It is worth noting that many Arabic scholars avow that Prophet Idris or Enoch 
is Osiris**°. Noegel and Wheeler (2002) asserted that prophet Idris was recognized 
by Muslim exegetes as Enoch. He is the great-grandson of Adam, with some 
claiming the period between him and Noah to be 1000 years. They added that it is 
claimed that several civilization skills have initiated with Idris, like sewing clothes. 
He is also said to be the first who wrote using a pen. He was named “Thrice-Great 
Hermes” because of his supremacy (pp.147, 148). It is claimed that he was named 
“Idris “from dars," to instruct," from his knowledge of divine mysteries”. He was 
also claimed to be the originator of the sciences of astronomy and arithmetic 
(Hughes, 1989, p.192). 





439 See further explanation of this point in the chapter on Punt. 
“40 The author benefited from the citations in: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Idris_(prophet)#cite_note- 
Islam, T.P. Hughes 1989, pg. 192-17 
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God mentions in the holy Qur’an that Idris was raised to heaven “And We 
raised him to an exalted station” (Merriam, 19: 56-57 Al-Awfa trans) like what is 
revealed here about Osiris, i.e., that he ascended to heaven. Similarly, in the Bible, 
Hebrews 11:5: 


By faith Enoch was translated, that he should not see death, “and 
was not Found because God had translated him.” For before his 
translation he had this testimony: that he pleased God. (KJ21) 


Another simpler rendering of this text is as follows: 


Enoch had faith and did not die. He pleased God, and God took him 
up to heaven. This is why his body was never found. (Contemporary 
English Version) 


Jamieson-Fausset-Brown Bible Commentary offers the next explication of the 
above verse: 
translated—(Ge 5:22, 24). Implying a sudden removal (the same 
Greek as in Ga 1:6) from mortality without death to immortality... 
(1Co 15:51, 52). (Bible Hub) 


Therefore, the ancient Egyptian myth matches the Islamic and biblical 
accounts, that this prophet transcended to heaven, symbolized in the Egyptian myth 
by a ladder. However, as explained by Neumann (2014), in the Egyptian report, he 
was Slain and cut to pieces by his brother Set (p. 223), which differs from both the 
versions of holy Qur’an and the Bible. Moreover, as mentioned in the chapter on 
Nysa, he was buried in Nysa, and at the beginning of the chapter, hemaga-t was 
cited as referring to his shrine. All of these clues point to his residence and death 
or rather ascendance in this place, where the shrine could be honorificatory only. 


A final remark is added here; since it wouldn’t be elaborated, due to scarcity 
of information. Osiris was known as the “lord of the two horns” (Budge, 1920, Vol. 
I, p.359), which corresponds to the title of the famous THi-l-Qarnayn, errounously 
known as Alexander the Great. In fact, many proposals were made on the real 
identity of this persona. However, the topic remains out of the scope of this research 
at the moment. However, the researcher believes Naram Sin to be the true Thi-l- 
Qarnayn, due to the similarities between the deeds of the two characters. 


Neb &bui <— YW. “lord af the two 
horma"—a tithe uf Ouiris, of Amen, and af 
Aloxander the Great; Arab ud al) 4.3. 

(Budge, 1920, Vol.I, p.359) 


£. Mere on the Ladder, She TP hssit and the Lull 
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Natan (2006) related Al-Mugah to three symbols: the ladder, the plume and 
the bull. Simpson (n.d.) declared that “the bull with lyreshaped horns with a plume 
in between” is perhaps “an animal manifestation of “Almaqah’’. He added that “it 
was placed on the obverse of some Sabean coins right next to the bent-ladder 
symbol of A/magah” and its meaning is “Glory be to Allaah” (Natan, 2006a, Vol.I, 
p.347). Natan (2006b) also noted that this symbol was on coins produced from “the 
early 2" and mid-third centuries” CE (Vol.II, p.1039). Natan (2006a) reached the 
conclusion that “Almaqah was probably known as Allaah already in pre-Jslamic 
times”, and that Egerton Sykes alleged that “Al/aah “seems to have been preceded 
by Ilmaqah [aka Almagah] the moon-god” (Natan, Vol.I, p.347). This further 
affirms Allaah’s relation with Maget and the God of the Sabaens, i.e. The God of 
Makkah. As for the contention of the moon god, it is investigated in the coming 
section. 





(2) Venve-meon } 
—oupit * Athar Venus 
| Almagah 
\, Moon-god Monogram (haw?) of 
Baknkh symbot h unknown meaning 
t meaning “Gtory be y Awwam tempee 
to Almagan /Allan” ik dedicated to Almagen 


Al-Mugah Symbol (Natan, 2006) 


All of the above symbols serve our discussion on Osiris, and reveal a direct 
link to him. You can observe in Natan’s argument the reference to “the bent- 
ladder’, which is a symbol of Al-Muga, most probably in connection to the 
Egyptian name of the ladder in relation to Osiris and Muqah. Therefore, the link 
between the Egyptian Maget or the ladder, and the Sabaen symbol of Muqah with 
a ladder is revealed. This shows that both refer to the same thing, i.e., God’s 
Makkah in relation to the ascension of Osiris, symbolized in both cases by a ladder. 


Moreover, the researcher believes the plume to be representative of the baca 
fruit or basham. This further highlights its association with Dionysus/Bacchus. 
Additionally, Peet (2012) indicated that the bull was a sanctified animal and was 
given “divine honors as representing a divinity. His prolific character was 
considered a divine attribute... The bull was a symbol of Apis, one of the chief 
divinites of Egypt” (n.p.). Moreover, the bull was a symbol of Osiris. It should be 
observed that the deceased bull was, at one point, the same as “the god of the 
Underworld, Osiris. Therefore, he was known as Osiris-Apis” (Apis). As can be 
seen in the following screenshot, Osiris was the bull-god: 


os 6, = 

anatt Jia J. FA HONS 
wad: B10 By ea HD ton 
FLD, pha-g, (1) 4 form of HMathor; (9) wife of 
Onithe the Tull-eod ; and (3) mover of a Horus 


(Budge, Vol.I, p.7) 
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Eason (2008) also specified that the bull of Apis was connected “with the 
resurrection and harvest father god Osiris” (p.162). 


Thus, we detect Osiris’ relation as well with both the bull and the harvesting, 
maybe of barley, but possibly also of the baca fruit, as it was linked to his name 
‘Bacchus’. It should be remembered that this area anciently was not arid as it is 
today or at the time of prophet Ibrahim. Rather, as affirmed by new studies, it had 
rivers, vallies, and prairies**'. However, we do know from a previous chapter that 
Nysa had an arid nature, therefore, it might have been as such during Osiris’ time 
as well, or after it, in the writer’s time; but barley was nurtured on wells in Makkah, 
as would be discussed in the chapter on Mykty. In short, the Egyptian Maget is 
revealed to be the same as the Sabaen Muqa/t, as discovered from the parallel 
symbols, and both refer to Makkah. The next section reviews the allegation of 
Mugah as a moon god and its relation to Allaah. 


I2.by Stnswers to SMlegation of SeMaak { Ftl-Mugak, } as a iy | ee god 


Saifullah et al. (2007) replied to writers’ allegations that Allaah is a moon 
god, particulary, those of Morey. This is cited here to vindicate its connection with 
what is maintained to be the moon god “Al-Muqa’, as contended by Natan (2006) 
as well. Saifullah et al. described the official god of Saba “Almuqah” as a local 
god, “the patron” of the main sanctuary in the headquarters. In Sheba, it was 
represented as I/magah with the forms: “JIumquh or Ilmugah or Almagah or 
Almougah’, as apparent in “the temple of the federation of the Sabaean tribes in 
Marib” (p.6). We observe here the different pronunciations of this name, as 
represented by the varied use of vowels in the forms of this name. This parallels 
what we stated earlier about such relevant forms. 


Saifullah et al. commented that researchers and even Christian scholars were 
prompted to answer these “speculative and fallacious theories” about Allaah as a 
moon god. They referred to Jacques Ryckmans (1987) as saying that different 
citations of gods are mere designations, which do not permit a delineation of “the 
nature, or even the sex, of the deities names”. This justifies the reason that the old 
contention of D. Nielsen, by which he encapsulated “the entire pantheon” in an 
elementary triplet “Moon-father, Sun-mother (sun is feminine in Arabia), and 
Venus-son’’, endured to exercise an undesirable effect, irrespective of its extensive 
refutation. It continued to be appealing to explicate an “unidentified feminine 
epithet, as relating to the Sun-goddess”’, among others (pp.7, 41). 


They also mentioned that the views of Ditlef Nielsen's of triadic deities, 
Moon- Sun- Venus, impacted the archaeologists who unearthed the Mahram Bilqis 
or “Temple Awwam” nearby to Ma’rib. They added that Albright refered to the 


441 See VoLI. 
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inscription MaMB 12 (= Ja 557) to support his claim that Temple Awwam was 
offered to “the moon god Ilumquh”’. Nevertheless, even though this inscription, Ja 
557, was dedicated to Ilmagah, the inscription does not reveal that IImaqah is a 
Moon-god. Beeston (1995) also stated in the Encyclopaedia of Islam that a small 
number of scholars would currently approve with “the excessive reductionism of 
D. Nielsen’. Nielson contended in the 1920s that the entire divinities in the heathen 
‘pantheon’ were solely different representations of “an astral triad of sun, moon 
and Venus-star”, up till the first part of the 4" century CE. Nevertheless, it is 
definitely the situation that three gods appear to be regularly referenced than the 
others. 


Saifullah et al. further consulted the works of researchers as Alexander Sima 
(2002) who declared that Shams was definitely a solar goddess; yet “the lunar 
nature of IImaqah is "speculative" and lacks "any epigraphic evidence”. Other 
scholars have examined the Sabaean chief deity Ilmagah meticulously, like J. 
Pirenne and G. Garbini in the 1970s. They revealed that the symbols linked with 
Ilmaqah such as “the bull's head, the vine, and also the lion's skin on a human statue 
are solar and dionysiac attributes”. Thus, IImaqah was a Sun-god, and not a Moon- 
god. Ryck mans (1992, 1998) also stated that “the vine motif’ was Dionysiac, and 
Dionysus was the widely worshipped sun god (Saifullah et al., 2007, pp.7, 8, 9). 
Note the connection with vine discussed above as the Baca fruit which serves as a 
further proof for the connection, along with Dionysus. 


Ilmaqah was also studied by A. F. L. Beeston (1984), who averred that 
regarding Ilmqh, ‘Amm and Wadd, there is naught to signify any lunar traits. 
Moreover, Brown (2006) affirmed that even if the Arabs “did worship the moon”, 
this has nothing to do with Allaah, for there is no inscription that recognizes Allaah 
as a moon deity or as a pagan god. This conflicts with the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and English terms for God, where they all stem from terms that were generally 
utilized by heathens to allude to pagan gods. Thus, the designation ‘AIl4ah’ is “freer 
of pagan roots than are these other names” (Saifullah et al., 2007, p.38). 


The writer of From Babylon to Mecca Allaah is a Myth agreed with the 
previous argument, advocating that “Robert Morey's claims missed Hitti's 
discoveries, by ignorance or by design, for Morey never learned that Allaah made 
it to Saba and prevailed”. He added that ““Wadd was the only moon god to the 
Arabs, and he never made it to Mecca”. Furthermore, he stated that Sabaeans 
recorded ‘HLH’ in a few inscription indicationg the supreme god. When the vowels 
are added, the word become HAIlaah, and afterwards, Allaah. Hitti relates that this 
inscription was additionally unearthed in Lihyan in Northern Arabia, stating that it 
stemmed from Assyria. He expounded that Hitti's remarks that ‘HLH / HAIlaah’, 
or ‘Allaah’, was the supreme god of Saba “blows the "Allaah was a moon god" 
notion out of the water. Wadd was the moon god of Saba”’. 
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He provided another proof, that of a poem on Gilgamesh. An excerpt from 
the poem is as follows: 


Tammuz, the lover of thy youth, 

Thou causest to weep every year. 

The bright-colored Allallu bird thou didst love. 
Thou didst crush him and break his pinions. 


‘Allallu’ here refers to Allaah in 2300 BCE™”! Finally, he stated that 


[i]n our zeal to expose Islam, we need not invent exciting notions to 
hold our reader's attention ... It sells books, but the truth is easily 
butchered 


Robert Morey's “does NOT prove that Allaah is the moon god-- he just says it, and 
Jack Chick distributed it” (pp.9, 17, 22). 


Another significant verification comes from the holy Qur’an. Unfortunately, 
those who claim that Allaah is a moon god have not read the holy Qur’an or else 
they would have encountered the following verse. From FuSSilat, 41: Verse 37: 


And of His signs are the night and day and the sun and moon. Do not 


prostrate to the sun or to the moon, but prostate to Allaah, who 
created them, if it should be Him that you worship. 


God says it clearly that people should never prostrate to the moon or the sun, so 
how could he be a moon god @ 297!!! Therefore, even without the previous 
exposition of texts, this verse washes away such unsubstantiated claim. It follows 
that the contention of Allah as a moon god is ungrounded and uncorroborated. The 
next section further studies the Loftiest name of ‘Allaah’. 


12.6. Etymology of the ‘Supreme Name “SNak ° 


We should examine the etymology of this lofty designation to vindicate any 
further ungrounded claims. (al‘9, 4'la) is an Arabic word for “the God”. It comes 
from an ancient Semitic root alluding to “the Divine and used in the Canaanite E/, 
the Mesopotamian i/u, and the biblical Elohim” (The Free Dictionay). Likewise, 
Dussaud (1959) affirmed that the word ‘Allah’ which denotes ‘God’ was detected 
in an Arabic group, five or six centuries before Islam. The Word was mentioned 
several times in Safiatic texts, and proves that He was worshipped by northern 
Arabs before Islam. It was always preceded by /h/ for the vocative. He cited the 





442 Tn the discussion on Prophet Ibrahim as king Mesilim, a Sumerian text was cited stating that he is unequalled 
like “Alla”. This is another ancient reference to God’s name in Sumerian. 
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following example: “3 2! cH! “9°” from Text DM 239 (pp.132, 133, 134), 
/fa-ya Allah ?imnaH as-salaamah li-man yusafir wa-saa‘iduh/ “O, Allah, Grant 
safety to he who travels and help him”. 


Another piece of evidence that helps to negate the connection between 
Allaah and moon god comes from David Kiltz (2012) who studied the name of 
Allaah in old Arabic and Syriac. He asserted that “both a strictly linguistic, as well 
as cultural and literary analysis” discloses a multifaceted interrelatedness between 
the two words under investigation. The linguistic examination illustrates that 
Arabic Allaah must be an authentically Arabic term, while in the instance of Syriac 
Allaaha, the likelihood of being “a loan and a specific inner-Aramaic development 
are laid out” (p. 33). Moreover, he reviewed similar forms in Semitic languages, 
stating that the earliest most frequent term for ‘god’ has the ensuing illustrations 
and proofs: 


Akkadian ilu(m), pl. ilu, Ugaritic ‘/-, pl. ‘Im, ‘Thm, that is */’ilu, 
‘iluma, iVhuma/, Hebrew ‘el, Phoenician, Aramaic, Arabic and Old 
South Arabic ‘. This warrants a reconstructed form Proto-Semitic 
* 7/-. In Central-Semitic, we also find an extended form: Hebrew 
‘eloah (mostly in the pl. ‘elohim), Aramaic ‘lh, ‘elah, Arabic ‘lah, 
Old South Arabic ‘7h. In cuneiform writing, we find the forms— 
(1)lu(4)a, -ila(4)i reflecting Canaanite and Aramaic phonetics 
respectively. (Kiltz, 2012, pp.34-35) 


He also referred to inscriptions that have the name Allaah, as in Palmyra, the 
two proper names ZBDLH and NBWLH or /zabdAllaah/ and /nabullah/ {i.e., 
Zubayd and Nabu who relate to Allaah, in the genitive case like Faraju-llaah]. 
Another example is “al-’ilah”, which comes from a city south-east of Aleppo, 
called Zabad, it is an inscription dated to 512 CE, which demonstrates the usage of 
‘al-’ilah’ in a Christian text. This entails that employing the definite article with 
“the generic term for god” was perceived as appropriate to refer to the Christian 
God. He added that employing the word “al-’ilah” following “Allaah” in “a 
monotheistic context” is likewise proven as in an ancient poem by an-Nabiga ad- 
Dubyani [ATH-THubyaaniy]: 


Lahum simatun lam yu ‘tiha llahu gayrahum // mina I-qudi, wa-l- 
‘ahlami gayri_awazibi magqallatuhum iiatu |- ilahi, wa-dinuhum // 
gawimun fa-ma yarquna gayra l-_awagqibi. 


They have a virtue that God [Allaah] has given to no one but them, // 
[a virtue] of bounteousness, and unyielding prudence. 

Their scripture is that of God [al- ‘ilah], and their religion is one of 
rectitude, they only want (anticipate) the consequences [of their 
acts]. (Kiltz, 2012, pp.37-38) 
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Another proof that Kiltz cited comes from the Qur’an: “that Allaah has been 
understood as a ‘High God’ even before the adoption of Islam’’, as evident in Surat 
Q [Qaaf], verses 39-38, “If thou ask them, who created the heavens and the earth, 
they will certainly say, ‘God’ (Allaah)’. Such a verse as others was directed to 
polytheists not Christians or Jews. Thus, these verses would appear to imply faith 
in “a supreme creator God among ‘pagan’ Arabs’. Finally, he specified that the 
term “Allaah” exhibits two cases of usage: ‘the god’ in a particular setting, or a 
distinct god who might have been regarded as a supreme ‘high god’, prior to Islam. 
The word is similarly employed by Christians to refer to their God (Kiltz, 2012, 
p.40). Hence, his study proves beyond doubt that the same “Allaah” was 
worshipped by polytheists, Muslims and Christians in pre-Islamic eras, which is 
further substantiated by the following data. 


The current Arabic Bible uses the word “Allaah” in reference to God, and 
so are the sermons of different priests like the late Egyptian Coptic Pope Shnuuda, 
and other priests. They used and still use the word “Allaah” in their sermons, as 
evident in the following quotes form the Arabic Bible, followed by those of Pope 
Shnuuda, where the term of excellence of God Almighty is bolded and underlined. 
From the Arabic Bible, Gen 1:1-2: 


© Gen 1:1 Ge5¥ ls Gl soul! au) Gls call (4) 2] ob 
Ka yp dll og Lalla podll day cle 5 AWA AA Ge Yl GIS; 2 2] li 
Gen 1:2 clyall das (le 


From Pope Shnuuda’s (2011, Feb 16) discourse about Allaah and peace: 


Madball al] y Ma Deall tLe" dh pond aid cai Lec ea! (cd ga ca dballl ui 

ae ptull awe" g 

cst Uadll Ala ples «alll ae aDLs call ae adler ¢1 gil AED BY! (le 4 Dll faa 
alll 5 Sal 


Hence, Christian Copts use the same word ‘A1l4ah’, which to them means also God. 
The previous discussion was meant to show that the compound name Al+Muqah 
refers to Allaah, the Ilah or God of Muqah or Makkah, as was proven from the 
foregoing arguments and from textual records. 


General Conclusive Remarks te this Vie art 


This part has investigated a number of Makkan designations. It has proved 
that Makkah is Mesha; Moca, Macoraba, Jerusalem, Cades; Naysa, Bakkah, 
Bakhkh, Baget, and Macet in all of their different forms. Some of these place names 
were used variedly with /b/ or /m/ and with the /k/, /kh/, or /q/, and with different 
vowels as well. Nonetheless, the fact remains that all of them refer to the holy city 
of Makkah. Of the findings revealed in this part is that the baca fruit, which is native 
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to Makkah and Hijaz, serves as a proof for the link between Bacchus and Bakkah. 
Moreover, Dionysus, Bacchus, and Osiris are one and the same character, probably 
prophet Enoch, or Idris peace be upon him. Furthermore, Osiris’ naming after this 
holy city, in a number of its different toponyms, also asserts his intimate relation 
with it. In addition, it is possible that the symbol of the vine in Al-Muga coins refers 
to the balm plant. Besides, the symbols of the ladder and the bull, represented on 
the Sabean coins, are reminiscent of Osiris, or Hemaka, and are further proofs of 
his collocation with Makkah, to revere the God of Makkah, Allaah. 
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Part SSS 


Mysterious ZL ccations 


Ff, art IGF 
Mysterious Leccations 


ovtn Overview 


This part examines different mysterious locations like Punt, Magan, and 
Mykty in relation to the holy city of Makkah. The first chapter investigates the 
place name “Punt” in relation to both Arabia and Makkah, chiefly from ancient 
Egyptian records. The second chapter explores the toponym “Makan” principally 
from ancient Assyrian accounts, to reveal its relevance to sacred Makkah. Lastly, 
the third chapter studies the toponym “Megiddo/Mykty” from Egyptian records, 
largely from Thoutmose III Annals, to unravel the true location of Mykty. It is to 
be noted that the examination of such records is predominantly from primary 
sources; unless they are not available. 
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Chapter 3 


She Lanao) of Punt 


Chapter J 
Punt 


1. Introduction: 


The chapter addresses the link between Punt and Arabia. It starts by 
investigating the varied directions given for Punt in ancient Egyptian records. 
Accordingly, it settles the controversy on the location of Punt by fixing its location. 
In the ensuing sections, it presents the Punt reliefs from Hatshepsut’s journey, 
followed by an examination of the herbal and mining products of Punt from 
Egyptian and Graeco- Roman sources. Subsequently, the chapter studies the 
inhabitants of Punt and offers a comparison of ancient races. In the following 
sections, a number of topics are tackled like the language used in Punt as inferred 
from certain Puntite words; trade routes, among other topics. 


l.a. Punt: Origin , Fra, and World Trade 


This chapter should be read along with the chapter on Magan, as they are 
complementary. Both of the toponyms “Magan” and “Punt” refer to the same area: 
It was termed in ancient Egyptian records ‘Punt’; while it was designated in the 
Persian and Elamite records as ‘Makan, Magan, Makka, or Mak(g)a’. This region 
was the chief commercial center of the world, and it exported commodities such as 
frankincense; gold, silver, copper, precious stones, etc., to Egypt; India, Greece, 
Rome, and the Levant. 


As elucidated by Budge (1904b), the ancient Egyptians appear to have 
knowledge that they were linked with the inhabitants of the Land of Punt®.., a 
state which is possibly the same as Ta-neter, the "divine land". Punt is regularly 
recorded in texts without the determinative |, which is used to represent “a foreign 
country”, and it appears that the Egyptians considered the inhabitants of this area 
as “racially connected with themselves”. Budge (1904b) further illuminated that 
“we are probably justified in regarding the inhabitants of Punt as a section of the 
invading hosts from Arabia which was left behind by the greater portion of the 
conquerors on their way from the Bab al-Mandab to Kuser”. 


Should this be the actual case; or not, it is reasonably clear from the 
depictions of the people of Punt on the monuments that the ethnic correlation 
between the two nations must have been remarkably intimate. Moreover, he 
observed that “the plaited, turned-up beard” which is a feature of the Egyptian gods 
was a trait of the peoples of Punt at the era of Queen Hatshepset; and, likewise, by 
the Egyptians in the Ist Dynasty; yet, certainly not at a subsequent era (Budge, 
1904b, p.46-47). This may entail their advent to Egypt at that period. 
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Belcher (2012) referred to Punt as the “earliest Ethiopian“? Kingdom”, 
recognized to contemporary researchers, that initiated about 2500 BCE (p.28). Punt 
was regularly mentioned in the context of commercial relations with Egypt. The 
ancient date of this trade is substantiated by Kitchen (1993) who declared that for 
more than thirteen centuries (c. 2500-1170 BC), historical and supplementary 
accounts from ancient Egypt give evidence of a region and populaces situated in 
eastern Africa whose appellation is regularly presented as ‘Punt’ in the majority of 
contemporary works. This land’s history or relations with Egypt could be tracked 
to the 3 millennium BCE (p.587). Correspondingly, Glenister (2008), in her 
thesis, clarified that references to Punt abound in Egyptian “literary and visual 
sources”, ever since the third millennium BCE till the first millennium BCE. She 
added that there are several inscriptions in temples and tombs throughout the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties that verify trade excursions between Egypt 
and Punt (pp.2,75). 


According to Gertoux (2015b), the majority of archaeologists advocated that 
the main trade excursions between Mesopotamia and Canaan were legendary even 
though a journey of 1620 km between Uruk and Lebanon (c. 2500 BCE) is stated 
in the Epic of Gilgamesh (III:9-12). Nevertheless, numerous archaeological 
investigations from 1990 have revealed that such excursions were fairly recurrent 
(pp.3-4). This is corroborated by Ben-Yehoshua, Borowitz, and HanuS (2012) who 
stated that archaeologists assigned the era of the commencement of the incense 
commerce at some time about 1800 BCE, However, most probably, this business 
started prior to that date (p.10). 


The chronology should be revised to approx. 4500 BP; since the researcher 
had earlier identified prophet Ibrahim with king Meslim who was about 4600 BP“. 
Such a trade is also attested in the Biblical verse Genesis 37:25, where it is 
associated with Prophet Ibrahim’s sons: 


As they sat down to eat their meal, they looked up and saw a caravan 
of Ishmaelites coming from Gilead. Their camels were loaded with 
spices, balm and myrrh, and they were on their way to take them 
down to Egypt. (New International Version) 


The verse shows that the traders were Ishmaelites/Arabs at the time of Jacob. 
Moreover, the goods were spices, balm, and myrrh, or the common goods traded 
in this area. The merchandize was carried to Egypt, taking one of its acknowledged 
courses. Thus, this trade could be approximately 100 years after prophet Ibrahim’s 
time or even less, after Makkah was built and populated. 





443 Farlier, it was revealed that Ethiopia was considered as part of Arabia.The name ‘Ethiopia’ would be further 
clarified in an upcoming section. 
444 See the chapter on king Meslim. 
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Furthermore, Lemaire (2012) indicated that, as stated in the Elegy on Tyre 
in Ezek 27, world commerce was apparently thriving in the Levant approximately 
at 600 BCE, and several scholars affirmed the affluence of the area prior to the 
Neo-Babylonian devastation. We notice a discernable allusion to the frankincense 
trade from South Arabia as follows: 


Dedan dealt with you in coarse woolens for saddle-cloths. 

Arabia and all the chiefs of Kedar were the source of your commerce 
in lambs, rams and he-goats; 

this was your trade with them. 

Dealers from Sheba and Raamah dealt with you, 

Offering the chociest spices, every kind of precious stone and gold, as 
your staple wears. (Ezek 27: 21-22) 


This was verified by archaeological finds in Beersheba, where some remanants of 
South Arabian commerce were unearthed, possibly from the end of the 8" century 
BCE, as evident in the work of Singer-Avitz; but it appears also that it persisted in 
a later period. One of the finds is what appears to be South-Arabic graffito in 
Beersheba and a Sabaean “chiseled letter in Aroer” (Lemaire, 2012, p.102).** This 
topic is further elaborated in this chapter. 


1.5. Contested. ‘T ccations of Punt 


Jarus (2010) highlighted that early writings merely present indefinite 
references to Punt’s locality and no “‘Puntite’ civilization” has been unearthed 
(n.p.). Researchers disagreed on the location/s named Punt; yet, they considered 
it/them sacred. They agreed that Punt lies towards the southern part of the Red Sea, 
but differed as to where in the shores: Africa or Asia or both. Ancient Egyptian 
sources referred to a sacred land, and they regarded it as the abode of god/s and 
called it Punt. They used to send commercial expeditions to it, to purchase gum and 
myrrh to use in prayers and rituals, but modern researchers fell in disagreement 
about its location (Othman, 2002). Moreover, they differed regarding its direction: 
to the east/southeast, south, or to the north. Hence, the location of Punt has 
constituted a real problem to scholars. 


In sum, this short introduction was meant to show that the trade in this region 
was older than is usually circulated, as attested by archaeological finds. Moreover, 
the setting of Punt is mysterious, and several locations and directions have been 
proposed. These ideas would be expounded in the coming pages in an effort to 
position the land of Punt in its actual era, direction and milieu. 


445 See more on this issue later in the chapter. 
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It is to be observed that the coming parts refer chiefly to the PhD dissertation 
of Cooper (2015), being of paramount significance to our investigation of Punt. 
The author makes a critique of his work, tackling varied aspects of his premises; 
either agreeing or disagreeing with his inferences. This can be said, but to a lesser 
extent, of the PhDs of both Cooney (2011) and Glenister (2008); since they also 
investigate the same topic of Punt. 


1.1. Punt 2 Origin of the Toponym 
1.1.d. Egyptian or Greek Origins 7/ 





In his PhD, Cooper (2015) divulged that Punt and its inhabitants are depicted 
as follows in Egyptian texts: “Bentiu is their name, Punt is their city”**°. Cooper 
also declared that, even though Punt has been studied for over a century, no 
definitive etymology for the word Pwnt has been proposed. He further upheld that 
the sole proposed ‘etymon’ was the Swahili word Pwani or ‘coast’, “dry-place’; yet 
there are numerous causes to suspect this “on morphological and _ historical 
grounds”. He added that, because of its probable African setting, a Cushitic or even 
(Ethio)semitic etymology could be envisaged, given that Egyptian p could stand 
for a/p/ or /f/ in another language. However, the “lack of the phonemic /p/ in South 
Semitic (Arabic, ESA)” constitutes another obstacle. Moreover, /p/ is quite 
infrequent in East African languages, and is merely detected in Ethiosemitic from 
Greek borrowings (Cooper, 2015, Appendix (The Book of the Day, Funerary Text) 
p.93, p.249). 


Nevertheless, as discussed above, under the chapter on Arabic Language, the 
sound /p/ existed in Old Arabic, which is believed to be approx. 3000 BCE. Hence, 
the source of this toponym could be purely Arabic. We notice that both /p/ and /b/ 
are used for referring to them as a group, and to their city. Hence, both sounds seem 
to have been used in the Puntite language, or else, this is how the ancient Egyptians 
rendered their names. This point is further investigated later with regard to the name 
of the Puntite prince Perehu. 


Diimichen (1878) translated the name as “Pun”. Likewise, as stated by 
Budge (1920), in Hieroglyphic Dictionary, the word “Punt” or “Pun” refers to a 





446 From the Tomb of Ramses VI, Hymn to Ra, there is a representation of the daily course of the sun, with the 
next inscription: 

These gods, Bentiu by name 

Have Punt for their city 

They are from the country of the “monkey-faces” near to the land called 

Utenet and near to the Eastern Sea 

The eastern horizon is where they live. (White, 1991, pp. 45-46) 
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“gold bearing country” and the original abode of some Egyptians (Vol. II, p.984). 
As for Dr Awad Allaah (1996), the word “Punt” in the current mountaneous 
southern Arabian dialect means “fearful things or horrifying places”. He claimed 
that ancient Egyptians called Punt by the very same name, used by Yemenis “Shink 
Punt ‘iraat” (n.p.). Moreover, Othman (2002) underlined that there are two possible 
explanations for the origin of “Punt”, the first is “the fortified bottom”, and the 
second, the land of incense (n.p.). Nonetheless, some claim the word ‘Ponto’ in 
Greek to mean “bridge” (English-Greek Dictionary). According to Merriam 
Webster dictionary, “Latin pont-, pons bridge, Greek pontos sea” > English 
‘Find’. Moreover, as stated in The Free Dictionary: 


Noun 1. Pontos- (Greek mythology) ancient personification of the 
sea; father of Nereus 

Pontus 

Greek mythology - the mythology of the ancient Greeks 

Greek deity - a deity worshipped by the ancient Greeks 


Mark (201 1c) highlighted that the historian Abdisalam Mahmoud indicated 
that the old Somali term for this area was "Bunn", which was cited in texts 
depicting commerce with Egypt as “"Pwenet" or "Pwene", and the region is known 
as "Bunni" in the present day”. Moreover, the historian Ahmed Abdi supported that 
the primeval town of “Opone’ in Somalia is equivalent to the town of ‘Pouen’, cited 
as a division of Punt in early inscriptions. He further illustrated that the Egyptians 
termed Punt Pwenet or Pwene which was interpreted as Pouen, recognized by the 
Greeks as Opone (n.p.). Analogously, to Fliickiger and Hanbury (2014), Punt 
probably denoted “Opone”’, which is an ancient designation for Hafoon, which lies 
south of cape Gardafui (p.136). 


Similarly, Wood (2005) stated that the designation “Punt (perhaps Puwanet 
or Opunawet- ancient Egyptian writing does not represent vowels)” appears to have 
endured till Roman era, as evident in the name of a place termed “Opone in 
Somalia near cape Gardafui, which the Greeks called ‘the Cape of Incense’” 
(p.155). Correspondingly, Erman (1894) explained that the name Punt is a two- 
syllable word, which has the consonants (P, w, n), and the feminine ending /t/, but 
we don’t know its real vowels (p.505, footnote 2). Kitchen (1993) also affirmed 
that “[nJormal Egyptian hieroglyphic script gives only the consonantal framework 
of the words that it reproduces-p-w-n-t, whose real pronunciation remains 
unknown to us today (conceivably *Pewanet or *Epwonat)” (587). Thus, we don’t 
know for certain the actual articulation of the name of this mysterious land. 


Regarding one of the proposed origins given for Pwnt, which is the classical 
toponym Opone (Omm@vn), Cooper (2015) stated that some advocated that it 
possibly designates the Somali peninsula of Ras Xaafun. However, this was largely 
rebuffed; because of its great distance from Egypt, as observed by Vycichl. 
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Moreover, the Ophir of Biblical Hebrew has been linked to Punt, which appears 
conceivable on the grounds that they have common Red Sea localities and 
resources of gold and frankincense. Additionally, El-Daly remarked that the 
medieval Arabic geographers Al-Maghribi and Yaqut referred to a toponym with 
the name Bunta on the Red Sea, which could be an Arabic rendering of the name, 
with /b/ instead of /p/ (p. 251). 


Nonetheless, Petrie (1894) proposed that “Pan, or Punt”, was linked with the 
Poeni, or Phoenicians, who seem to be a subdivision of that race (Petrie, 1894, Vol. 
I., p.13). In the same line, Velikovsky (2009) supported that the name Punt or Pont 
can be traced to “Pontus, father of Poseidon and Sidon’, as related by 
Sanchoniaton, the early Phoenician author, and that Sidon became a Phoenician 
city. He further contended that Pontus, Sidon’s father was a mythical predecessor 
of the Phoenicians, and their designation might have sprung from him, or the name 
of the legendary forefather might have originated from the name of the country. He 
also claimed that, had Punt been initially the term designating Phoenician 
sanctuaries**’, it may have been taken from the Hebrew ‘panot’; hence, the 
Phoenicians took their appellation from their temples (pp.110,134). However, 
Budge contradicted such a proposition on the following grounds. He clarified that, 
to propose that the appellation of the inhabitants of Punt is somehow associated 
with that of “the Poeni or Phoenicians, who in later times founded the Punic colony 
of Carthage’, is to overlook the subsequent proofs: 


1. the Phoenicians were genuine Semites, who used a language which was more or 
less “identical with Hebrew”; 

2. there is no indication that they termed themselves by any appellation which was 
similar to ‘Pun’ or ‘Punt’ at all or the Greek ‘Phoinix’; and 

3. the Latin adjective punicus is a derivative from the noun ‘Poenus’, which is the 
Latin counterpart of the name ‘Phoinix’. However, ‘Phoinix’ and ‘Punt’ don’t have 
any similarity or correlation at all (Budge, 1904b, p.46-47). 


Accordingly, there isn’ t a consensus on any proposed etymology of the placename 
‘Punt’. This has resulted in varied conjectures and suggestions regarding its origin, 
as would be discussed in the coming sections. 


1.1.4. A Possible Strabic Origin 7/ 


we may look for a possible Arabic origin for ‘Punt’ or ‘Pun’, in addition to 
the ‘Bunta’ cited above. Without doubt, the vowels might be different, and the /b/ 
substitutes for the /p/; thus, we should look for a word similar to /bun/, /bunt/ or 
/bwnt/, with the final /t/ likely elided. In old Arabic lexicons which group varied 
ancient vocabularies, several relevant words were detected. 45 Osill, Al-Buun is 


“47 Tt is possible that the area was named after the famous sanctuary in Makkah! 
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a location; a2 5« :¢23), Al-Buwayn is a place, e25« du) «wall: ls, Buwanah/tu 
is a spot, 3 aeall Gull 44 sal), Al-bawnah/tu is the little girl, 3!) 44i!|, and Al-bawnah 
also means separation (Lisaan Al-‘Arab). Moreover, “is: buunah-ta is a city in 
Africa; and 43) Al-bawnu refers to two towns or sites up and down Yemen, they 
were cited in the holy Qur’an ssl) uaall , Alaa all Sill Lagad's «Catal y GIEI uals gli S 
Oy 5AM 4 Gy sS4a!l (Al-Qamuus Al-MuHiiT) (Baheth). These towns seem to be of 
note; for they were mentioned in the Qur’an [Al-Hajj 22: verse 45] as forsaken, 
after an infliction befell them: 


And how many a city did We destroy while it was committing wrong 
- SO it is [now] fallen into ruin - and [how many] an abandoned well 
and [how many] a lofty palace. (KSU Trans.) 


In addition, parallel names include 634 /al-bawnu/ which signifies distance 
between two locations; os: 4444 aes, bawaan pl. of baaniyah, a structure, ob 
AB ay dic abadil «Juaiil y aki ie Jadcill, bana (v.) means to get separated from someone 
(Mu‘jam Al-Ma‘ani Al-jami‘). Another word is Al-baan, pl. of Albanah, a kind of tree 
from which a scent is extracted. In addition, = 438 :GUl, Al-baanu is a village in 
Egypt; 43 a jall: 4 4d 8h al Al-Bunab-tu is a city in Africa (Al-Qamuus Al-MuHiiT), and 
AL-bawnu 4% sol 3 Quail :¢ Sills (Al-SiHaaH), means advantage or privilege. 


As can be noticed, a number of these names seem to correspond to our 
location, particulary those referring to towns: Al-Buun, Al-Buwayn, Buwanah, 
Al-bawn, and Al-bunah in Africa, disregarding the one in Egypt, i.e., Al-Baan. 
The town in Africa, if it was ancient, and those in Yemen appear to match our 
inquiry, specifically the ones in Yemen appear to have been flourishing at one point 
in history. However, this proposition is tentative; since the other locations with 
similar names in Arabia may be also related to our inquest. A feasible solution may 
encompass all of those toponyms as remincisent of the name of the region which 
comprised both sides of the Red Sea, as corroborated by archaeological finds, and 
as would be expounded in the coming sections. 


Concerning Al-bawnah, a little girl, and Al-bawnah, separation, they may 
have relevance to the story of Hagar who was separated from both her country and 
her husband, or even to the Egyptians who migrated form there to their final abode 
in Egypt. Moreover, Bawaan (pl.) may be linked to Al-Ka‘ba, as one its names is 
Al-Baniyya/tu, and it has been constructed several times. This parallels the 
proposition given by both Petrie and Velikovsky, and it may be supported by the 
fact that Egyptians didn’t mark the vowels in /p.n.t./ which matches /b.n.t./, the 
trilateral root of the verb ‘built’, originally /b.n.a/, and /pan/ which is another 
proposed name matches /baan/ or builder. 


448 See more in the chapter on Makan on the name Baniyyah, which is one of Al-Ka‘ba’s names. 
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Al-Baniyyatu means a building or structure. According to Rif‘at (1925), 
Jurhum built the sanctuary after it was pulled down by heavy torrents (p.197). As 
stated above, Al-Azraqiy (2003) indicated that the House was built by the 
Amalekites after Prophet Ibrahim, then it was reconstructed by a tribe from Juhum; 
hence, this appellation may refer to them. Moreover, the Hadith of Prophet 
Mohamed # mentions that the house was built by Ibrahim with the assistance of 
Isma‘il, then it was demolished, thereafter, it was built by the Amalekites, 
subsequently, it fell; so it was reconstructed by Jurhum. Afterwards it was erected 
by Quraysh at the time of prophet Mohamed, as narrated in Al-BuSayriy’s /tHaaf 
Al-Khiyaratu-l-Maharah, no. 2/5, and it has an unknown narrator (Dorar). 


Nonetheless, all of these are mere suggestions that require further 
verification. This exposition has only shown that there is anumber of related Arabic 
toponyms that can be possible origins of the name ‘Punt’. The next section 
highlights another designation given for Punt. 


1.2. Punt, Whe Land (s) of God, and : J3-nSr 


Punt has always been associated with the “Land of God” or T3—njr, in 
ancient Egyptian records. Budge (1920) illustrated that “Netr, Netru” signifies 
“God-city, or city of Osiris” (p.407), which is again associated with Osiris, a 
further indication to Makkah as affirmed above. However, Budge (1908) qualified 
that it could be proposed that neter in this context signifies Osiris; however, it is 
not normal to refer to such a god in this manner in these writings; and in case we 
state that it does, it simply displays that the forces of God have been ascribed 
to Osiris. It also reveals that he was supposed to fill the stance of Ra and the dead 
that “the supreme Being himself occupied” (Budge, 1908, p.9). 


Notr, Notru 13: lye l= 


T. ou . sya. aon, Mh TL, eaag, the 
be. tbod-ooty, or city af Osiris, 


(Budge, 1920, Vol.I, p.407) 


= Gael 
vi] 


“Ntr O” in ancient Egyptian means “The One God” “='- =, as delimited by 
Budge (1998, p.165). Budge (1908) also revealed that the word ‘Neter’ was the 
term used by ancient Egyptians to denote a Supreme God, One God. However, he 
underlined that we can’t discern plainly the era of the source of this name in Egypt, 
“of the belief in the existence of an almighty God who was One”. The inscriptions 
tell us, though, that this God was probably designated by what sounds like the term 
‘Neter’; since /e/ doesn’t exist in Egyptian, and this vowel was only added to ease 
the articulation of the term. Its meaning is not definitively known; yet, its symbol 
was represented by a pictograph of an axe-head, created maybe “of stone, let into 
a long wooden handle”. 


The word ‘Neter’ was rendered by the translators of the Holy Scriptures as 
conveying “the words "God" and "Lord"”. It is fairly likely that the word neter 
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signifies “"strength," "power," and the like, but these are only some of its derived 
meanings”. Some archaeologists related “the name of God, neter, with the other 
word neter, "renewal" or "renovation," and it would, according to his view, seem 
as if the fundamental idea of God was that of the Being who had the power to renew 
himself perpetually - or in other words, "self-existence’””’. It is certainly also 
possible that neter had an alternative signification which is currently missing 
(Budge, 1908, pp.3, footnote p.3, 4, 5, 6). 


Bradbury (1988) observed that the majority of scholars considered God’s 
Land and Punt identical in the 11" Dynasty, just as they were evidently in the 18" 
Dynasty. The writer further explained that at the time of the New Kingdom, the 
geographical expression of God’s Land acquired an extensive connotation 
regularly signifying regions that supplied “luxury items” that extended from Syria 
to Punt (pp.127,130). Nibbi (1976), similarly, emphasized that ‘’Punt and “T3 Ntr’ 
are intimately linked in Egyptian texts. She explained that the occurrence of the 
term T3 ntr was from the Eleventh Dynasty on; not the Twelfth, as is regularly 
believed (pp.50, 55). 


However, Cooper (2011) investigated this term in all the texts from the Old 
Kingdom to the New kingdom. He emphasized that 73 ntr merges two essential 
notions, those of a “'deity' nr and the earthly concept of 'land' 73”. The exact 
translation of the expression is hard to determine; because of the few occurrences 
of indefinite and definite articles in Middle Egyptian. Cooper also referred to 
researchers who utilized different translations of the expression like Kuentz “la 
terre du dieu”; Goedicke, both “God's Earth’ and 'God's Land"’, and others would 
use “Divine Land”, while 'God's-Land' is the generally adopted term (pp. 47, 48). 
Due to its importance, Cooper’s article would be further utilized in the following 
sections. 


1.3. She Numbers and Divscnons of the L.and\ (s) of God 


A key topic related to Punt is the number of the lands of God 73 nTr. From 
“The Encyclopedia of Ancient Egypt” by Selim Hasan (2000), the following 
account, which has a bearing on this issue. Amenhotep III left a description of the 
boat that Amon ordered him to build, on the tablet in his mouratory temple. He said 
that he built a great barge called ‘Userhet’ from wood, which he cut from the lands 
of the G(g)od (Vol. V, p. 78). The text is quoted from the translation of Breasted 
(1906) as follows: 


Sacred Barge of Amonh 


888. King of Upper and Lower Egypt: Nibmare, Part of Re; Son of 
Re: Amenhotep (III), Ruler of Thebes. I made another monument for 
him who begat me, Amon-Re, lord of Thebes, ... making for him a 
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great barge for the “Beginning-of-the-River” (named): “Amon-Re-in- 
the-Sacred-Barge,” of new cedar which his majesty cut in the 
countries of God’s-Land. It was dragged over the mountains of 
Retenu (Rtnw) by the princes of all countries. (ARE, Vol. IV, p.359) 


Hence, the scribe depicted God’s Land here as comprising a group of territories, 
not one. We should also differentiate between two concepts, the lands of god(s) 
and their number and the countries or states they encompass. Moreover, an 
important observation is that, at times, the expression would be the Land of God or 
gods, probably signifying either monotheism*” or polytheism. 


Cooper (2011) explicated that the different forms of the phrases “T3.wy-nTr 
‘the Two Lands of God' and T3.w-nTr.w 'the Lands of Gods” have been disregarded 
in preceding research. He underlined that the phrase under study, T3.wy-n7r, 
appeared in Papyrus Harris I. The singular form of 73-n7r was detected four 
times in this record, and the dual form T3.wy-nTr also in other four instances. He 
referred to Bongrani (1997), who contended that the dual is shown merely when 
Punt or a Puntite product is being considered, like in “the section of the papyrus 
which details the Punt expedition of Ramses III”. He further advocated that the 
dual could allude to the two sides of the Red Sea, possibly the region where the 
shorelines are nearer, close to Bab el-Mandeb. Cooper supported Bongrani’s 
deduction; as it matches the usage of “a dual descriptor Hr gs.wy wAD-wr ‘on both 
sides of the sea’ in texts relating to Punt”. The dual T73.wy-nTr would, therefore, 
allude particularly to Punt (Cooper, 2011, pp.52, 59). 


Cooper (2011) also clarified that, the situation in which the dual is employed, 
is largely discrete from that of “the singular T3A-nTr’, which is utilized for “the 
recurrent rubric ‘things of Egypt, things of the God’s-Land, things of Syria and 
Kush’”. Therefore, the dual is the intentionally selected form that describes 
“something about Punt's geography that is dual in the expression the 'Two- 
Lands-of-God” (p.59). The Hatshepsut text cites various allusions to locations, 
which may aid in disambiguating this issue. Remarkably, the marine convoy stayed 
“at hr gs.wy w3d-wr ‘on both sides of the sea’ and near the Ht.yw- ‘nt.vw ‘terraces 
of myrrh’”. The texts are quoted as follows: “upon this place before the Terraces- 
of-Myrrh [of P]unt, the sacred place of enjoyment”, and also “Terraces-of-Myrrh 
of Punt on both sides of the sea in order to receive the chiefs of this hill-country” 
(Deir el-Bahari Middle Colonnade, Punt Expedition of Hatshepsut, Cooper, 2015, 
Appedix, p.144, 85.1). 


Cooper (2015) explained that these citations offer two deductions, i.e., 


1) the Puntite seaport was on the two coasts of “a body of water’, and 


“49 For more on monotheism in ancient Egypt, check the chapter on Arabian deity. 
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2) it was in the vicinity of a highland where Commiphora or Boswellia was 
cultivated. 


As for the expression gs.wy w3d-wr, it was translated by Breasted and Kitchen “as 
a false idiomatic dual ‘on the side’”. However, some scholars have properly 
inferred its denotation as “both sides of the ocean”, which is actually the meaning 
the Egyptian dual proposes. This has been positively paralleled to the accounts in 
pHarris I and other texts, which employed a morphological dual as well in 
considering Punt with regard to the T3.wy-ntr or ‘the two lands of god’ (p.277). 


A quote from Le Papyrus Harris I proposes a different angle, where 
archaeological proofs match precisely with the portrayal in P. Harris of the voyage 
dispatched by Ramesses III to Punt: 


I built great ships ... which were equipped with countless crewmen. 
Laden with products beyond number from Egypt ... (and then) sent to 
the great Sea of Muged, they reached the mountains of Punt without 
any misfortune befalling them ... The ships were then laden with 
produce from the Double Land of God ... with quantities of anty from 
Punt ... They came back safe and sound to the mountain of Coptos... 


Again, we have here a mention of “the double land of God’. Moreover, the sea of 
Mucged is cited as “mw Kd” or “‘the reverse water (the water which flows 
backwards)’”. Muged was depicted as a region which was marked as both 
deserteous and foreign area (Grandet 1994, in Meeks, 2003, pp. 76, 77). 


In RAE, Breasted (1906) rendered the previous quote as follows: 


407. I hewed great galleys with barges before them, manned with 
numerous crews, and attendants in great number.... They were laden 
with the products of Egypt without number ... They were sent forth 
into the great sea of the inverted water, they arrived at the countries 
of Punt, no mishap overtook them, safe and bearing terror. The 
galleys and the barges were laden with the products of God’s-Land, 
consisting of all the strange marvels of their country: plentiful myrrh 
of Punt, laden by ten-thousands, without number. Their chief’s 
children of God’s-Land went before their tribute “advancing to 
Egypt. They arrived in safety at the highland of Coptos; they landed 
in safety, bearing the things which they brought. They were loaded, 
on the land-journey, upon asses and upon men; and loaded into vessels 
upon the Nile, (at) the haven of Coptos. (VoLIV, p.203) 


We notice that the quoted excerpt in Meeks has the phrase “the Double Land of 
God’, which is represented by “the countries of Punt” in Breasted. The former is 
much more accurate than the latter; where the first shows clearly the nature of the 
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area as “double” rather than the vague expression of “countries”. Furthermore, 
Breasted (1906) demonstrated, in footnote (c) to the above text, that the sea of 
inverted waters was inclusive of the Red Sea. Likewise, Cooper (2015) expounded 
that =!== Mw-kd has different references, but in these contexts of Punt, it refers 
to the Red Sea. The interpretations of this term are linked to the idea of turning 
water or ‘whirling-water’ which has been affirmed by a number of researchers who 
connected Kdi precisely to the perplexing currents in the unstable Red Sea, which 
streamed contrary to the Nile course (pp.231, 232)*°. 


Furthermore, Giveon (1969-1970) cited a papyrus from the reign of 
Ramesses IX revealing that this land was adjacent to the sea, with Shosu bedouin 
inhabitants. He explicated that the High Priest of Amonrasonther commanded a 
number of Nubian soldiers to guard a band of labors dispatched by the temple 
organization to the gold mines in the eastern division of Wadi Hammamat. The text 
references the Shasu thrice as foes of the excursion (p.51). In the same vein, Morkot 
(2003) illustrated that a letter in Ramsses IX reign was directed from the high 
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priest of Amun to the Nubian army, from Ikayta, that was escorting gold-washing 
groups in the Eastern Desert. The letter informed of victories against the shasu, 
who emanated from a site named Muged on the Red Sea. These had earlier 
assaulted Egypt, apparently the Nile Valley (p.192). Hence, the Sea of Muged is 
probably part of the Red Sea, and these people are shasu, also related to Beduines 
and Hyksos, as would be explained below. Therefore, the Double Land of God in 
the above quote may indicate the two coasts of the Red Sea. This would be further 
examined in the coming pages. 


Concerning the directions of the lands of god(s), Egyptians distinguished 
districts of 'God's-Land' on the grounds of “relative cardinal direction”, since 
God's-Land was constantly to the east of Egypt. A ‘cosmographic’ text mentioned 
“two cardinal directions”, to the east and north. It is the text recounting that 
‘“Amun-Re performs wonders for the King”. It has two mentions of 73-Ntr under 
two directions, i.e., “when Amun-Re faces east, and also north’?! (Cooper, 2011, 
p.59). As for the plural T3.w-nTr.w, it is detected in five distinct texts. Yet, there 


450 See more on the navigation in the Red Sea under the sections on trade routes. 
451 See the coming sections. 
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is merely one text in which equally the singular and the plural appear, i.e., the 
record of Hatshepsut's Punt expedition at Deir el-Bahari: 


(10) I (Amun) have given Punt to you, in its entirety, as well as the 
Lands-of-Gods, (namely) the God's-Land which has not been 
trodden and the myrrh terraces which the people (Egyptians) did not 
know. 


Such a record restricts Hatshepsut's campaign to only one 'God's-Land’, 1.e., 
Punt, which is deemed as “terra incognita to the Egyptians”. Hence, the singular 
T3-nTr can allude to one or possibly any 'God's-Land', whereas the plural T3.w- 
nTr.w signifies the entirety of 'God's-Lands', from Lebanon in the north to Punt 
in the south. In addition, Cooper asserted that some texts overtly categorize T3- 
nTr as eastern, a small number as northern and one southern (Cooper, 2011, 
pp.59-60, p.52). These directions are further investigated in the following sections. 


We infer from this section that Punt encompassed the two sides of the Red 
Sea, with the terraces of Myrrah. This has been corroborated in the previous 
chapters by the botanical description of these trees, which are native to the Hijaz 
region. In addition, the citing of varied northern, eastern or southern lands of God 
may point to the main sacred Qds in Palestine, in the north, and in Makkah in the 
east or the southeastern region. In sum, we have a double land of God, based on a 
geographical notion, which is restricted to the sides of the Red Sea. We have also 
the cardinal concepts of a northern, Eastern and Southern Lands of G(g)od/s, which 
are considered in the coming sections. 


1.3. a.dand of God, Ss ~nlr, to the North! ! 


In addition to the Amon text in the previous section, in the Ramesside 
cosmography of the Book of the Day, there is an allusion to a northern God's-Land 
in Byblos: 


(15) It is the lords of the Busirite Nome, (16) 'Shefyty' are their names. 
They are in the land, <Byblos> (17) is its name, in the northern 
God's-Land. (Cooper, 2011, p.59) 


Nielsen (1986) indicated that in the Old Kingdom, they called the ships used for 
excursions to Punt a “gubliye”, which refers to a ship constructed for trips to Gubla 
or Byblos. Nevertheless, the term quickly ‘lost’ its initial sense and was used to 
refer to a ship exploited for “ocean-going traffic’, to distinguish it from the boats 
utilized on the Nile (p.5). Consequently, Scott (2012) remarked that this may entail 
the relation between Punt and Palestine/Phoenicia; he referred to Velikovsky in this 
respect (p.48). 
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Velikovsky (2009) advocated that Phoenicia is Punt. He mentioned an 
official of the Sixth Dynasty whose records state that he frequented Byblos and 
Punt for eleven times. He further stated that Byblos, 18 miles from Beirut, was the 
ancient capital of Phoenicia, and that, since the official visited it with Punt, then 
Punt must have been correlated with Byblos. He inferred that the entire area of 
Palestine, at that point in time, was termed Phoenicia, and that “Punt and the Divine 
Land are Phoenicia and Palestine” (109-110, 133, 140). Nonetheless, an inscription 
from the 6" Dynasty records the following: 


Inscription in the Tomb of Khuf 


361. One of the pillars contains the following text over Khnemhotep, 
one of the officials so commonly called hyrpsh, who is carrying 
offerings to Khui (Hwy): The Ayrpsh, Khnemhotep, says: “ I went 
forth with my lord, the count and treasurer of the god, Thethi (Zty) to 
Kush, and (my lord the count and treasurer of the god), Khui (Hwy, 
to Punt, [II] times. I was brought back in safety after I had visited 
these countries. (Breasted, 1906, Vol. IL, p.164) 


This shows that Punt and Kush, in Nubia, are adjacent. 

Meeks (2003) referenced Giveon (1971) who pointed out that a similar 
indication is given in geographical lists, placing Punt to the north, like that of 
Amenophis II in Soleb, in Nubia, and what were composed following it. These 
situate Punt totally plainly to the north of Egypt amid locations recognized in the 
Near East. Punt seems “either between Pehal and Shosou, or in the sequence 
Mitanni, Shosou, Kadesh*?, Punt, Qatna, Tahse, Yenoam” (Meeks, 2003, p. 57). 
The next screeshot from Giveon (1971) also shows the sequence of towns, but there 
is a town missing in between Pount and Kadesh: 


Q Shar n des Now! Arcs) 
3) wetre ae of Mentioe-nou-Seeet (un des New? Arcs 
$) pale Pedic um des New! Arca) 
5) thaw Tehenoe (um des Neuf Arc) 


ht lime Scher Yar (Oasis) (en des Now! Arce) 


From the Scene of Triumph of Ramses II 
(Giveon, 1971, p.93, 94) 


452 See a mention of another Kds in western Asia shortly. 
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As can be seen, Kadesh, a name of both Makkah and Qds in Palestine, is presented 
contiguous to Punt. This argument stresses there is chiefly Punt to the north, with 
Byblos as its capital or one of its major cities, extending to possibly near -AlAqsa 
in Palestine which is named K(Q)ds. 


1.3.6. Punt and Js Noy inthe South: Africa! 


Advocates of an African location for Punt did not even agree on an exact 
location. Petrie (1894) situated T3—njr in Africa on the shores of the Red Sea (p.13). 
Moreover, Bard and Fattovich (2007) signaled that “Egyptian textual and 
representational evidence” imply that Punt was a hilly area neighboring the sea, in 
which dom palm was cultivated “(at least in the area that the Egyptian knew)’, and 
where baboons lived. The residents reared short-horned cattle and dwelled in 
“hemispherical huts” (p.18). In the same vein, Jarus (2010) asserted that the 
examination of mummified baboons in the British Museum has revealed the 
location of the land of Punt in the area between Ethiopia and Eritrea (n.p.). 


Concerning the issue of baboons in Arabia, Qashshaash (2018) clarified that 
recent studies uncovered that Adom was a habitation of baboons, where they 
breeded plentifully, which signifies that they were never in Palestine or the Levant, 
where they never existed. It was rather Adom in southern Arabia, which is the 
original natural habitat of Baboon. In one of Qashshaash’s papers “Tuur Siniin’, 
he revealed that Jabal Sha‘iir in Tihama, BaHa, is the very same Jabal Adom, one 
of the habitats where Baboons breed up till now (footnote 1, p.303). 


Moreover, it should be underlined that baboons were imported from African 
areas to Arabia, where they were sold to Arabian traders along with other 
merchandizes. Edwards (1891) confirmed this point stating that Yemen was the 
eminent regular assembly point of Indian and Asiatic trade. Therefore, the 
Phoenicians, the Arabs, and the Arameans transported the merchandize of the grand 
trading states of the East via the sea and land to Mesopotamia, to Syria, to Egypt, 
and to the coastlines of Asia minor. In this era, also, the exotic produces of the Land 
of Punt were marketed. After being conveyed from the east coast of Africa to the 
west coast of Arabia, traders returned to Africa via a “circuitous route” to the 
illustrious Egyptian harbor of Touaou or current Kosseir, and from this point, the 
traders of Coptos transported them to Thebes (p.276). 


A proposed location of Punt in Africa (Cooper, 
2015, p.263) 


As for the huts of the Puntites depicted above, according to Periplus Maris 
Erythraei, ca. 1“ -2™ century CE, beyond Leuké Kémé, 


[i]t [Arabia] is inhabited by a variety of tribes speaking languages that 
differ, some to a certain extent, some totally. The coastal area is, 
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similarly, marked by clusters of the mean_huts of the 
Ichthyophagoi**, while the area inland has villages and pasturages 
inhabited by people, speaking two languages.... (Casson, 1989, p. 63) 


Qashshaash (2018) pointed out that shacks or huts were and still are characteristic 
of Tihama people, specifically, those of Tihamati-l-Yemen. Those huts were made 
of the wood of some trees. However, they didn’t usually have windows, except for 
short doors, with no locks. They were merely covered by a pending piece of straw 
mats (p.301). 


In addition, dom palm trees which are grown in Africa, in Egypt; Eritrea, 
Ethiopia, and Somalia, are also cultivated in Saudi Arabia (Gardiner & Couvreur, 
2017). Al-Balawi (2018) hinted at the history of dom plams in Saudi Arabia, and 
stated that dom has been nurtured on the Makkan Pilgrimage route and other routes 
anciently (n.p.). Moreover, Al-Qazwiniy (1960), who died in the 7" century Ah, in 
his Athaar Al-Bilaad wa- Akbaar AI- ‘baad, “Countries’ Antiquities and People’s 
Chronicles” mentioned that Hijaz has dom trees, in addition to Basham or balsan 
(Vol. I, p.86). Hence, all of the above signs apply to Arabia as well. 


To return to the discussion of the African locale, Kitchen (1993) underlined 
that, in the XX VIth Dynasty, there was an allusion to rain on the mountains of Punt 
that finally “drain... into the Nile”. This serves as a direct reference to Ethiopia, 
ruling out its existence in Somalia. He explained that there is ostensibly an almost 
decisive argument for positioning Punt between “the Red Sea and the middle Nile, 
straddling the Latter and the former’s coast”. The region embraces a wide zone, 
starting from the northern and northwestern margins of the Ethiopian uplands, in 
eastern Sudan. As for the alleged position in Somalia, it is “increasingly next to 
impossible to sustain” (p.604). Nonetheless, given all the evidence enlisted earlier 
in this chapter, the researcher emphasizes that the quote of the rain asserts Punt’s 
African location, specifically in Ethiopia. However, it does not preclude the 
possibility of its encompassing other countries in Africa and Arabia as well, given 
the aforementioned reference to multiple countries within the realm of Punt, and 
the double land of God, represented in the shores of the Red Sea. 


Other scholars like Herzog claimed that the territories of Punt are positioned 
in the Sundanese region next to Abassynia “on the White and Blue Nile” (Awad- 
Allaah, 1996). Furthermore, a newly found inscription from the tomb of 
Sobeknakht, 16" century BCE at Elkab shows an aggression made in upper Egypt 
by the king of Kush, the Medjayu, and Punt. Kitchen (2004) proposed, according 
to this inscription, “that (western) Punt was located to the east of the Nile above 
the 5" Cataract” (Bard & Fattovich, 2013, p.8). Nonetheless, Abdel-Haliim (1974), 
in his article in the Archaeological Society in Alexandria, located Punt in the area 





453 Caves of Fish-Eaters (Schoff, 1912, p.29) 
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that covers from Port Sudan to the north of Eriteria on the coast of Somalia (Awad- 
Allaah, 1996). 


Analogously, Mariette (1875) mentioned that it lies on the Somalian shore, 
negating its setting in Arabia (Meeks, 2003, p.53). Moreover, Edwards (1891) 
underscored that Maspero and Mariette recognized Punt as part of Somalia, which 
is located on the eastern coastline of Africa, neighbouring the Gulf of Aden (p.276). 
The above proofs, regarding an African location, which can not be overlooked, like 
that of the rain flooding into the Nile, enhance the researcher’s standpoint that Punt 
incorporates Africa and Arabia, as would be examined in the following sections. 


1.3.0. Punt and Is-nTp, to the Fast/ Southeast 7// 


Cooper (2011) studied the religious associations of the term T3 —njr, ‘God's- 
Land’, and its theological notion of geography. His article scrutinized the entire 
texts, from the Old Kingdom up till the close of the New Kingdom, which include 
the expression “T3 —njr’. He pointed out that it is a mysterious geographic 
expression which epitomizes a specific notion of the geography, lying to the east 
of Egypt. Moreover, he reviewed the term as investigated by some writers as 
follows. Breasted and Luckenbill (1914) deemed it as a mythical name of the 
countries of the east, while Assmann (1975) located T3 —njr to the south-east of 
Egypt and also to sunrise. 





Cooper (2011) also referred to Naville (1898) who equated T3—nfr with 
‘Punt’; because of its recurrent use in the texts of the Punt Expedition at Hatshepsut's 
Temple at Deir el-Bahri. Saleh (1981) stated that God’s Land may designate 
southern Arabia; but it signifies “any 'extraordinary' land”, with reference also to 
‘any god’. Like Naville, he believed that T3 —ngr and Punt are equal, specifically, 
in relation to the frankincense trade. In the same vein, Erman (1923) linked this 
term “with the rising of Re (the sun) in the east’’*>*. He accentuated its connection 
with “the incense-bearing countries”, and stressed its geographical opacity; 
because the use of the phrase signified “the geography of the Eastern Desert, 
Arabia and Sinai” (Cooper, 2011, pp.47, 48-49, p.52). 


According to Cooper (2015), [=~ [4+ is present in solar hymns and 
cosmographies; it appears to indicate a link with the east, and it is possible that it 
refers to all the lands “from which the ‘(sun)-god’ could rise between the solstice 
points, 1.e., the solar-east”. With this meaning, the expression can be likened to 
other cultural words signifying the ‘east’, with connotations associated to sun rise. 
He further explained that Punt was employed as a toponym in “fictional literature 
and narratives”, and its usage is comparable to its use in religious literature. The 


454 See the link with Harmachis in the chapter on Mkty in the quote on Horemhebi. 
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most informative of such texts is the Book of Nut, where the sun is said “to come 
into being from ‘southeast behind Punt’”. 


He added that Punt was at “the extremity of Egyptian geographic 
knowledge to the southeast”, and it persisted as such up till the Graeco-Roman 
era when Punt was merged into the Demotic Fable of “the Sun’s Eye”. Hymns 
praise Punt and its incense, or associate it with “solar themes” together with the 
domains of certain gods like “Amun-Re, Min, Mut or even the king”. The 
connexion of “aromatics with the scent of divinity” certainly aided in these 
references to the holy ‘nature’ of Punt. Numerous texts allude to several gods 
residing in Punt and its ‘gardens’ (Cooper, 2015, pp. 103, 260). Likewise, the 
botonist Heper (1969) specified that Punt’s location is in THafaar, south of Oman 
(Awad-Allaah, 1996). 


Cooper (2015) also described the symbolic nature of this placename, stating 
that the most prominent placename that is employed symbolically is Punt, which 
appears in oratorical, obituary, “love-songs, hymns, and magical” writings. Other 


towns like Wetenet and Medja** similary appear in these texts. He further 


explained that “[t]he_southeast_ was cosmically connected with sunrise_and 
solar-birth”, which offered southeasterly toponyms a favorable position in 
Egyptian religious writings. He also demonstrated that a number of these 
correlations may be included within the myth of the ‘wandering-goddess’, “where 
the solar-eye leaves Egypt for the southeast’. In other texts, these toponyms operate 
in the epithets of some gods who are usually connected to foreign territories and 


the southeast, like Mut, Khonsu, Min, and Hathor (pp.339-40). 





Google maps 
Lines in red, pointing to different sites proposed for Punt, 
east or southeast of Egypt, by the researcher 


Another mystical aspect of God’s Land is depicted by Cooper (2011) who 
referred to a mysterious text, from Luxor temple, linking Punt “with the eastern 
horizon and the home of the eastern souls”: 


(18) The King Nebmaatre, who knows this mysterious speech which 
the eastern [souls] say (15) ... as they praise and (16) cry to Re, when 
he (17) rises and appears in the horizon, when they open for him the 
two-door-leaves in the doors of the eastern horizon. (13) ... He sails 


455 See more on the Medjay under the inhabitants of Punt. 
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the path of the sky. (14) He (the king) knows their secret, their forms, 
their cities** in God's-[Land]. 


Such a text is a direct reference to the sunrise and eastern horizon. The eastern souls 
can be recognized “as Baboons from their determinative”. They were “known to 
announce the rising of the sun (Re) with their ‘mysterious speech’”. The correlation 
of T3-nTr with the towns (niww.t) of the Eastern Souls indicates a clear-cut bond 
between this saying and sunrise. Likewise, Hornung (1982) revealed that God's- 
Land is “an extension of the dwelling place of the gods in the sky” (Cooper, 
2011, pp.49, 56)*’. 


An issue which is closely related to the eastern horizon, sun god, and the 
Land of God is that of Harmachis*®. According to Hill (2010b), Harmachis is 
originally named “God Horemkhu”, (Harmakhet, Harmachis) or “Horus in the 
horizon”, he signified “the dawn and the early morning sun” (n.p.). An interesting 
passage, which might have relevance to our topic, is from the “inscription of 
Haremhebi”’: 


...His Majesty went sailing as the image of HARMACHIS [sun 
god]; for lo he took possession of that land, he obtained it for the 
time of the Sun. He repaired the temples of the gods from xat-Atah to 
the land of Takans, he chiselled the types 


of us all, each one as before, in good truth; for he did things the Sun 
rejoiced to see them. The destroyed of former times he transported 
(them) to the house of his making, conducted by the guardians of all 
tribes, appointed with all noble stones. 


He sought the cities of the gods®, which are in the places of that 
land. He possessed them as they were in times primaeval, he 


augmented to them divine offerings provided daily... 


Then in the footnote to no.6, Birch wrote “Bakai, or else “sacred places”, and the 
land of Takans, “name of Nubia”, while xat-Atah is “one of the Northern cities”. 
(Records, Vol. X, p. 35, footnotes 4, 5, 6). Bakai**’ may refer to Baka; however, it 
should be underlined that Bakai may also signify a city in Sudan. 


When addressing this text, Breasted (1906) annotated that “[t]his rare word 
(b°k*y .t) will be found applied to the sacred precinct of the cemetery at Abydos 
(Mariette, Abydos, I, PI. 19, e)” (Vol.III, footnote d, p.30, sec.31). However, the 
quote reveals that Horemhebi occupied all the eastern lands in relation to the sun, 





456 Moreover, it explains that Punt encompasses a number of cities. 

457 See its link with Albayt Al-Ma‘muur earlier in Vol.I, of which Al-Ka‘ba is both an extension and a replica in 
Islamic tradition. 

458 See more on Harmachis in the chapter on MKty. 

459 For more on Baka in relation to Punt in recent archaeological finds, see the section on Baka under Punt. 
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for, as Cooper (2015) specified, the land of god denotes all the lands from were the 
‘(sun)-god’ emanate. Furthermore, the citing of Harmachis affirms the proposition 
that Horemhebi went to the east. These places had tribes which may also entail the 
inhabitants of Arabia. Therefore, this sun god, which is associated with the east and 
with Horus, Osiris’ son, falls within the domain of our inquiry to the east. 


Meeks (2003) avowed that, in addition to “religious texts”, other types of 
texts also regard Punt as an eastern country. It is positioned to the east in a list 
matching the four points of the compass, where “the four registers correspond to 
the four points of the compass — from top to bottom: east (Puntites), west (Cretans) 
south (Nubians) and north (Syrians). The Puntites and Nubians are clearly 
regarded as different ethnic groups, living in different places” (p. 64). This is a 
clear evidence on the positioning of Punt to the east. 


Glenister (2008) divulged another crucial aspect of the relation between 
Punt, the Land of God, and the east. She warned that referring to ‘“God’s Land’, and 
the absence of a direct connexion to Punt poses a serious question, i.e., whether 
these two locales were regarded as identical throughout the era of the Middle 
Kingdom! Yet, “Khnumhotep III’s dedication [stela] to the god Sopdu” may offer 
a probable cue. Sopdu ‘governed’ the eastern boundaries of Egypt or Wadi 
Tumilat, which was the doorway to foreign nations to the east of Egypt, embracing 
the mining areas of Sinai. This connection with such foreign areas made him obtain 
Asiatic correlations (p.40). Cooper (2015) further explicated that, to ancient 
Egyptians, South Sinai was encompassed under the label of ‘East’, “with 
inscriptions from Serabit and Wadi Maghara indicating that the region of the 
southern Sinai was the domain of Sopdu, lord of the east (nb-i3b.t)” (p. 53). 


It is also revealed that Khnumhotep III went to Wadi Gasus near the galena 
mines*°, which were functioning in older times, with Amu being transferred there. 
Bradbury (1988) illustrated that it is not quite implausible to envisage these ‘Amu 
as being relocated in that region, apparently under the command of Count 
Khnumhoetp II, in a territory in which Sopdu, “their Asiatic god”, was by that time, 
venerated (p.142). It should be observed that Aamu in Egyptian also refers to the 
dawn-god (Budge, 1920, Vol.I, p.6), which points to the east as well. It is quite 
revealing that this term would coincide with the Aamu or beduines in the east, a 
fact which may show that this particular area of the Arab beduines is sacred. In 
addition, Cooper (2015) elucidated that certain sources refer to some Puntites in 
the mid- and late Middle Kingdom, who appear to have dwelled in Egypt. 
Nevertheless, he warned that we can not “generalize” on the kind of commercial 
contacts solely from “the textual record” (p. 259). 


460 Mining in Punt is addressed in an upcoming section. 
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Likewise, Meeks (2003) averred that an inscription in the ‘court of the 
Cachette’ in Karnak, which dates to the reign of Ramesses III, considers the 
Puntites as members of “the Dwellers-on-the-Sand”, an expression that is 
conventionally employed to indicate “the Bedouin and oriental caravan traders”. 
He affirmed that this geographical condition persisted basically as such for more 
than a thousand years (pp.60-61, 64). Concerning the term “Dwellers-of-the- 
sands”, Cooper (2015) highlighted that “the hr.yw-S, literally ‘ones-who-are-upon- 
the-sand’, is a descriptive ethneme; it signifies the occupants of Egypt’s adjacent 
deserts and it does not appear to indicate a particular set. This phrase is commonly 
recognized from the Old Kingdom accounts of Weni and Pepinakht, and it is likely 
that it alludes to “nomads of the Sinai frontier”. In the account of Weni, they are 
modified as “the ‘3m.w hr.yw-s, which could be a genitive or a conjunctive 
expression, and are given their own land 73- hr.yw-s” (p.69). Therefore, the term 
was inclusive of beduines in the Arabian desert as well. 


Correspondingly, Velikovsky (2009) referred to a saying by Amon, from the 
era of Amenhotep III, or the Eighteenth Dynasty, which joins Punt with the sunrise 
(p.109). This “Hymn of Amon” was translated by Breasted as “When I turn my 
face to the orient, I work a wonder for thee; I cause to come to thee the countries 
of Punt” (Breasted, 1906, Vol.II, section 892, p.361), and also 


I turn my face to the east, I work a wonder for thee, I bind them all for 
thee, gathered in thy grasp. I gather together all the countries of Punt, 
all their tribute, of gum of myrrh (‘nty, cinnamon, and all the pleasant 
sweet woods of God’s-Land, [fragrant]**' before thee, and thy uraeus. 
(Breasted, 1906, Vol.III, sec. 116, p.57) 


Amon’s saying comes from Karnak in Luxor, which means that directly to the 
east/southeast is Arabia and Makkah or Qds in western Asia*®”. 


Moreover, Somaglino and Tallet (2013) addressed a find with the titles of 
“overseer of the foreign countries of Ta-netjer” (imy-rA xAswt tA- nTr)”. This 
sequence of epithets signifies that he possibly “ran the khetem of Tjeku and was 
commissioned to countries at the east of Egypt, as is indicated by the very general 
place-name “Ta-netjer”’. In the setting of Tjeku, it was more likely “the south- 
east rather than the north-east that Ta-netjer_was_ meant to designate”. 
Regrettably, it is hard to provide precise timing with Usermaatrenakht; however, it 
is quite tantalizing to associate him with Ramesses HI and the excursion to the 
Arabia (p.514). Tjeku lies in wadi Tumilat (Hoffmeier, 2008, p.122), in which 
Ismailia lies, to the east of Egypt (Tumilat). It is interesting that Ta-netjer or the 





461 [] by Breasted in this quote 
462 See Selim Hasan Vol. V, p.78 in a forthcoming section on Bakkah, on Ramses IV reference to the sacred 
mountains of Baqat to the east. 
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land of God lies to its south-east, which is the same location of Makkah. This is 
another proof that strengthens the postulate of the current research*®™. 
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Makkah southeast of Wadi Tumilat 


It is to be inferred that Punt is located to the east and the southeast of Egypt 
as attested in several ancient texts. This is further examined in the next section, 
with more focus on Arabia. 


1.3.€.1. Punt in Strakial 


The following argument makes it likely that Punt is in Arabia. Under the title 
of “Locating the land of Punt”, Dimitris Meeks (2003) stated that in Hatshepsut’s 
temple are pieces of evidence, which caused historians to reconsider the location 
of Punt from the African Horn and Somalia to Arabia. The Greeks also described 
Arabia as the land of incense and scents***. Moreover, ancient texts show that it lies 
to the east of Egypt. Meeks agreed with Brugsch (1857; 1858, 1860) who located 
it in Arabia, and asserted that “the land of perfumes, which supplied aromatic, 
precious substances” was to the east of Egypt. He added that this predictably call 
to mind the ‘perfumes of Arabia’, and all the myth of fragrant resources of the 
Greeks. Brugsch’s viewpoint relied largely on the inscriptions in the temples of the 
Hellenistic era, and was accepted without additional examination (p.53). 


Equally, Tyson (2009) highlighted that Heinrich Karl Brugsch initially 
proposed, in the later part of the 1850s, that Punt was in Arabia, which appeared 
quite explicit; since hieroglyphic writings portrayed Punt as a resource of 
frankincense, located to the east of Egypt. Basically, the Greeks had praised the 
“"perfumes of Arabia"”, a region that is situated precisely to the east of Egypt 
(n.p.). Meeks (2003) also clarified that Punt, as indicated by the Egyptians, is 


463 The argument is complemented in the section on the disappearance of Punt. 
464 See the sections on Punt in the works of Greeks and Romans later in this chapter, and the chapter on Magan. 
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positioned, with regard to the Nile Valley, equally to the north, “in contact with 
the countries of the Near East of the Mediterranean area and also to the east or 
southeast, while its furthest borders are far away to the south. Only the Arabian 
Pennisula satisfies these indications” (p.58). What further strengthen its 
emplacement in Arabia as well is that Budge (1920) in his An Egyptian 
Hieroglyphic Dictionary mentioned that: “Amu (is) a district in the land of Punt” 
(Vol.II, p.969), and this word refers to beduines to the east of egypt, as was 
mentioned earlier. 


Meeks (2003) also mentioned “Qesenet” “©, which means the hard land, “the 
difficult” or “inhospitable”, which constitutes part of Punt and its people. The 
Qesentyu, are described as Asians, according to the Edfu inscription. Moreover, 
other evidence relates to mining. Mostly, all of Egypt’s sources of silver were from 
the near east, as stated by Harris 1961, and there is silver in Arabia, as depicted by 
Kisnawi et al. (1983)*°. Furthermore, in Thebes, there is an inscription from the 
era of Seti I, and on it, Amon declaring that he had “opened the roads of Punt” for 
the king’”’ and this inscription belongs to the records of the Asian ‘campagnies’. 
Moreover, these mysterious lands as described in Egyptian records refer to the 
inhabitants of the eastern desert (pp.65, 67). 


In addition, Meeks (2003) cited Edel (1975) revealing a Roman series of 
names, where Punt is recorded as lying between Upper Retjenou, i.e., Palestine, 
and Pa-Bekhen, or “the mountainous northern part of Mesopotamia” from one part, 
and Berber “or Babylon (?- or a place name in southern Palestine... Vandersleyen 
1994: 39). Sasha or Susiana (?), and Prs or Persia, on the other”. Hence, Punt 
extended through a region, which seems to have been the Arabian Peninsula. 
Therefore, Meeks (2003) ruled out the assumption of an African setting for the land 
of Punt as contradictory, being inconsistent with many texts. 


Moreover, Meeks (2003) avowed that he investigated other pertinent issues, 
for instance, the diverse fauna and flora; the miscellaneous produces of that region, 
“the transplanting of ‘nty trees, huts built on piles, dwarfs and pygmies, the “Nubian 
(nhsy) of Punt’, the Medjay, and the Egyptian antiquities found in the Arabian 
Peninsula”, and reached equal inferences. Therefore, he emphasized that the thesis 
of an African position for the land of Punt is grounded on enormously unsubstantial 
foundations. It is opposed by several texts and has merely turned into a recognized 
reality in Egyptology; since many scholars have diregarded “place of origin or 
date”. However, as all the proofs are accumulated, the illogical and improbable 
nature of this African thesis is obvious. The single means to reunite all the data is 
to localize Punt in the Arabian Peninsula. He illuminated that the region of Punt 
started fairly adjacent to Egypt, after traversing Sinai, in Arabia Petraea or the 


465 This has the same meaning as Gilead. 
466 See the sections on metals in this chapter and under the chapter on Magan. 
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Negev. It included, perhaps in quite an indefinite form, “the whole coastal zone of 
the Red Sea down as far as present-day Yemen and the actual heart of Punt 
probably corresponded more or less to Yemeni Tihama”. Thus, Meeks 
concluded that if we link Punt to the western part of Arabia, we have a more 
plausible clarification (pp.64,77,79).4°’ 


In the same vein, Sutton (2013) explained that ancient Egypt and other 
neareastern states had commerce with areas adjacent to the Gulf of Aden, which 
were called by the Egyptians Punt. From this point and also from the Persian Gulf, 
they traded with a number of countries on the Indian Ocean (p.193)*°*. Furthermore, 
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Christopher (2014) underlined that the Gulf of Aden at the southern Arabian 
Peninsula was a key locality at the southern entry to the Red Sea alongside one of 
the world’s chief merchandizing routes across the Suez Canal. Aden’s history as a 
harbor and commercial hub dates back to some thousand years (p.9). 


Moreover, Gertoux (2015b) stated that Queen Hatshepsut sent an expedition 
to Punt (1474 BCE), which is believed to be the kingdom of Sheba because 


1) fragrant balms, i.e., myrrh and frankincense, were transported to Egypt from 
Punt in southern Arabia, 
2) the single recognized country, at this point in time, which lies beyond Nubia or 
Cush is Yemen; 
3) seafaring in the Red Sea commenced “with a course to port (on left) or along 
the coast to the south of Arabia (ancient navigation is coastal shipping)’, 
4) the domain of Punt was governed by the prince Parahu and his wife Ity and the 
single monarchy acknowledged historically in this province is the early kingdom 
of Sheba (p.23). 

Map visualizing the progress of trade from 


Yemen 
(Gertoux, 2015b, p.24) 


467 See the sections on archaeological finds relevant to Punt later. 
468 This region matches the depiction of Makan. 
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Nevertheless, Kitchen affirmed that, given the Sobeknakht text which 
alludes to a Punt-Medjay-Kush coalition, the utterly Arabian location becomes 
problematic; since Arabian Puntites are “hardly likely to have joined a Nubian 
alliance’*©’. Furthermore, Cooper (2015) claimed that some of Meeks proposals for 
an Arabian Punt must be suspected. For example, ‘Punt’ in the Asiatic 
Topographical Lists is “almost” certainly an orthographic error for a comparably 
articulated **\-2 Pwnw ‘Feinan’; as the northern Punt’ appears together with 
Edomite sites such as PHr ‘Pella’ and Shasu. 


Cooper (2015) also underlined that the claim that Punt was to the east of 
Egypt, versus the south, is “part of a recurrent cosmic topos whereby Punt, Medjay, 
and Wetenet were all associated with solar birth in the southeast’. Hence, up to the 
Ramesside era, most records indicate that Punt was in Africa, although with the 
focal particularity that “if ‘Punt’ did not include both sides of the Red Sea, its 
trade networks may have included Arabian produce”. He further highlighted 
that Egyptian writings reveal slight information regarding the exact lexicon of “the 
geo-political situation of the Red Sea”. Therefore, it is most effective to view of 
‘Punt’ as including all those territories in the southern area of the Red Sea in 
which “exotic produce” could be attained. In addition, Cooper stated that Nibbi, 
in successive papers, attempted to situate Punt in Sinai, relying on circumstantial 
proofs. Yet, he refused her proposal, based on the textual evidence found at Mersa 
Gawasis. Hence, he contended that the exact site of Puntite ports has not been 
conclusively detected (Cooper, 2015, pp.252, 258-59). The discussion is 
complemented in the following section. 


1.3.d. Punt in the Feast and South: Arabia and « Africa! 


Brugsch, Petrie, Herzog, and Alliot situated Punt any place from tropical 
Africa to Somalia and Arabia. Other researchers suggested that Punt may have 
included equally the African and Arabian coasts of the Red Sea like Balanda, 
Bongrani, and Tallet. It is noteworthy that Egyptians had no accurate geographical 
knowledge afar from Punt; since the sun was believed to emerge “behind Punt’. 
However, most of the hypotheses mention the African coast as the probable 
locality; yet, Cooper affirmed that “there is no reason to preclude the Arabian 
Tihama_ from the sphere of Punt”, particularly when Arabian ceramic 


collections were recognized in Mersa Gawasis. Undeniably, it appears possible 
that every commercial object the Egyptians envisaged as the produce of Punt could 


have originated from the southern shores of the Arabian Peninsula (Cooper, 2015, 
pp. 251-52, 258). 


469 The author replies to this point in the sections on Medjay. 
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Bradbury (1988) asserted that when we ponder about the location of Punt in 
the light of texts and the story of The Shipwrecked Sailor, the insights inferred from 
the varied texts appear to situate the trading hub further south than the port which 
directed to the mine of Punt in the Middle Kingdom; except that the Sailor’s ship 
was substantially disoriented prior to its submerging (p.140). Similarly, Petrie 
(1894) avowed that it seems that “Pan or Punt’, was a region at the southern 
extremity of the Red Sea which possibly encompassed equally the African and 
Arabian coasts (p.13). Naville (1894) also averred that “Punt, or To-neter’, the 
source of perfumes valuable to the Egyptians, and the territory which was given a 
nearly mythical atmosphere by their religious writings, was situated on “both 
shores of the southern end of the Red Sea’’. Hence, he identified the Land of God 
with Punt, and located it along the two coasts. 


Naville (1894) also highlighted that the peoples of the coastline had most 
regular interactions with their proximal neighbors, 1.e., with the inhabitants of 
Arabia who are on the other side of the Red Sea. He illustrated that “[t]here lay the 
other shore, along which, as the inscription states, stretched the Land of Punt, 
or the Divine Land*” \<., for the two names seem to be synonymous”. 
Additionally, he declared that in that region, from far ancient epochs, resided 
merchants who traded in “incense, myrrh, cinnamon—all those perfumes” that 
were vehemently requested, because of their extensive use in Egyptian religious 
rites (p.22). 


Regarding Hatshepsut and Thutmose III excusrions to Arabia, Hitti (1970) 
noted that the typical shipment of “ivory, ebony, panther-skins and slaves” sought 
by Egypt was likewise the produce of Yemen in southwestern Arabia; hence, it is 
not improbable that the Egyptians employed the name “Punt” for the region on both 
littorals of Bad-al-Mandab. He further proposed that gold may have been also 
procured from Arabia. He added that Hadramawt, which anciently comprised the 
coasts of Mahran and al-Shihr was the renowned territory of incense, with Zafar as 
its leading centre. However, it should not be mistaken for Zafar in Yemen, a once 
Himyarite capital. The frankincense “(luban, whence “olibanum’’) tree” up till now 
blooms in Hadramawt and elsewhere in southern Arabia. Hence, since ancient eras, 
Zafar has been the principal epicenter of its merchandize (pp.34, 36)*”!. 


Given the connections between both coastlines of the Red Sea, Keall 
deduced that “[w]e may see the people of the Tihama as related to the people of 
Punt, culturally speaking, though not necessarily as part of their polity” 
(Cooper, 2015, p.258). Wood (2005) also supported that, to the Egyptians, Punt 
signified what may be termed the littoral of Eritrea, connecting the Tigre uplands 
of Ethiopia. The mysterious land of Punt was, in brief, an actual location normally 


470 This quote affirms that the land of God lies in the area of sacred Makkah. 
471 See a mention of the two coasts of Punt in ancient Egyptian texts later in the sections on trade routes. 
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situated in the area of “the narrow straits between South Arabia and the Horn 
of Africa” (p.155). Correspondingly, Fliickiger and Hanbury (2014) explained that 
Pount was formerly supposed to be southern Arabia; however, it is currently 
deemed to encompass “the Somali coast, together with a portion of the opposite 
Arabian coast” (p.136). 


Likewise, Balanda (5005/6), underscored that the commercial hub of Punt 
expanded from the seafaring mercantile hub, which was most likely the region of 
Djibouti on the African shore, extending to the north alongside the entire area of 
current Eritrea, and certain extents of the Sudanese littoral. Furthermore, it 
encompassed from the east the northern coastline of Somalia; whereas on the Asian 
part, throughout the Bab el Mandeb passage, it, in all probability, spread 
eastbound alongside the Arabian littoral, insofar as Dhufar and the current 
Sultanate of Oman*”. Balanda added that “[h]ow far into the African continent 
the catchment area for all goods supplied by God’s Land of Punt extended is 
academic”; since the “Puntites” most likely purchased them before vending them 
to the Egyptians (p.44). Correspondingly, Bard and Fattovich (2013) inferred that, 
possibly the Puntites obtained crude items for the Egyptians from equally the 
African neighborhood and the littoral areas of the Arabia (p.8). This is 
corroborated by the Punt texts of Hatshepsut, where there is a frequent mention of 
“Arabo-Ethiopian” princes, as would be examined in an upcoming section. 


Pankhurst (1997) is also of the opinion that Punt comprised Africa and 
Arabia. To the Egyptians, it was inclusive of a huge area on the two Red Sea 
littorals, and the Gulf of Aden; yet, he presumed that the African side was much 
more important to the Egyptian trade. The reasons were that, in Africa, there were 
sizable amounts of gold, ivory and myrrh, which could be be procured without 
difficulty. He also maintained that the ‘northernmost’ region, or the Eriterian 
littoral was possibly the most frequented site in Punt, being more proximal to Egypt 
(p.4). 


To Cooper (2011), Punt would encompass a larger area than the previous 
writers. He asserted that Punt, and consequently a division of God's-Land, must 
have comprised the littorals of the southern Red Sea and their neighbourhoods. 
From the examined texts, it is evident that “'God's-Land' then refers to a wide arc 


of lands which are east, north-east and south-east of Egypt, including the 


Eastern Desert, Punt and Asia, stretching from the southern Red Sea to 
Northern Syria” (Cooper, 2011, p.54). Analogously, Bradbury (1988) underlined 


that, as corroborated by Henu’s excursion in the 8 year of Mentuhotep III, the 
Red _ Sea coast facing Coptos and in the interior insofar_as the mines as 
indicated by numerous Hammamat inscriptions, and probably to the Nile, was 
geographically described as “God’s Land” (p.130). 


472 Same as Makan. 
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Map showing a proposed extent of God’s Land 
(Cooper, 2011, p.55) 


Likewise, Erman (1894) highlighted that “[t]he two countries, the Divine 
Land and the country of Punt” were the earliest home of frankincense and other 
valuable goods, to Egyptians. However, they were generic expressions, like, for 
instance, the term Levant. He is of the opinion that “the Divine Land” initially 
denoted merely the East, where Re‘ shone every day. In usual usage, the 
expression was employed possibly to allude to the hilly desert lying between the 
Nile and the Red Sea, in addition to Siani, and almost certainly to the northern 
and central sector of Arabia. Concerning Punt, it obviously denoted “the more 


tropical coast lands of the Red Sea, the south of Arabia, and the Somali coast’. 
Emphasis added 


Erman (1894) further elucidated that, in the Divine Land, actually, the mines 
of Hammamat were situated, and across that state, the road directed to the Red Sea, 
and thus to the quarries of Sinai, and to the incesnse territories (p.505). 
Consequently, he distinguished between the two terms as occupying different 
regions, and enlargened the scope to be inclusive of the north, the east and the 
south. This appears to be a very persuasive postulate; yet according to the proofs 
cited in the previous pages, Punt extended to the north as well. In all cases, sacred 
Makkah falls within either of them. 


1.3.d.t. yf on the ‘Scope and States in Punt and God. s Land 


Cooper (2015)’s revealed a fundamental aspect of Punt; he clarified that 
textual evidence shows that Punt must have been a rather large region. Sometimes, 
the phrase 43s.wt Pwnt or “foreign-lands of Punt” is used. The relatively big 
extent of Punt is likewise implied in “the Topographical List of Thutmosis IIT’, for 
twenty-four toponyms ensue the placename, generally translated as signifying that 
there were twenty-four states in Punt. This was also revealed from the amount of 
commerce and goods imported by Egypt from Punt (Cooper, 2015, 254)*”°. 


In addition, in the tomb of Menkheperresoneb, an obscure allusion is made to 
the realms of Naharin and Khatte which could be segment of God's-Land as well, 
in which the “'chiefs' of Nhrn and /t3” are portrayed underneath a caption 
illustrating the fetching of products from T3 —njr by “foreign chiefs (wr)”. 
Nevertheless, this would appear to be the single plausible connection between these 
places and T3 —njr (Cooper, 2011, p.52). As can be observed, varied texts depict 
Punt as as a lengthened land that has chiefs. Cooper (2015) grouped some of these 
in the appendix to his thesis. From Deir el-Bahari, Middle Colonnade, Punt 


aS Compare with the extent of Magan. 
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Expedition of Hatshepsut “The chiefs of Punt” (Appendix, p.117, 84.33, Urk Iv, 
332.7-13); “chiefs of The-two-lands-of-god’*”* (Appendix, PHarris I, p.138, 
84.83), “entirety of God’s Land” (Appendix, p.128, 84.57); “I collected every hill- 
country of Punt and their produce...” (Appendix, p.139, 84.85, KRIV, 220.3-5). 
Hence, Punt and the lands of god encompassed several states. 


According to Cooper (2011), varied references to Punt locate it in many 
places in the east. The writings that cite 'God's-Land' show obviously that 73 —ngr 
was not located in a single restricted setting; rather, it designated a huge region 
embracing “the Levant, the Sinai, the Eastern Desert and Punt’’*”. This is further 
validated by the next quote: “[o]f its general features, 73 —njr contains multiple 
foreign-lands (43s.wt Texts 5, 22, 46) and regions (w.w Texts 12, 16)”. Hence, 
this quotation shows the extent of the lands of Punt, comprising manifold places, 
to the north, east, and south. Such places are: “West Asia, including Kdm..., 
Rtnw... D3hy..., Kpny,...., ... Ng3w, ..., Rmnn..., Hnt.y-s ..., and Kd§” (Cooper, 
2011, p.52). We note in the locations of Punt Kd§ in west Asia, which is most 
probably Makkah, being one of its names, and it lies specifically to the southeast 
of Egypt. 


Consequently, we can safely say, given all the proofs enlisted in this section 
and the previous ones, that Punt and the Lands of G(g)od(s) included Arabia: a 
number of cities in northern, central, and southern Arabia, and divisions of Africa, 
like Sudan, Somalia, Ethiopia, Eriteria, Nubia, or parts thereof. Therefore, this 
mercantile area of Punt or God’s Land notably encompassed the sacred commercial 
region of Makkah. Moreover, because this land was called sacred, i.e., the land of 
god/s; that it lies to the east/southeast of Egypt, to the west of Arabia, that it 
included Kd§, which is originally an Arabic name used by Arabs to denote Quds in 
Palestine and Makkah, and it lies near to the Red Sea Littoral, this means that it 
was most probably Makkah, the center of ancient world trade. Furthermore, the two 
God’s Lands, northern and eastern or southeastern, which were depicted in 
Egyptian records, match the Islamic scared cities: Qds in Palestine and Qds of 
Makkah. 


This result is also in line with Arabic chronicles that depicted the trade center 
in Makkah, the holy city, where all mercantile produces flooded, which is further 
consolidated in the coming section that highlights this commercial integration of 
Arabia and Africa. In addition, Qds in western Arabia was not taken by the 
Egyptians before; because Egyptians had occupied the Levant in different eras, but 
they didn’t control this part of Arabia before, as alleged by Hatshepsut*”°. However, 





474 Breasted (1906) rendered it as “the countries of Punt” (Vol. IV, p.204). 

475 like Magan, which encompassed 32 cities. See the chapter on Magan. 

476 This is contradicted by Graeco-Roman accounts of Sesostris, Osiris, etc. The actual meaning of her words is 
explained in the next section from the original text. 
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they may have had peaceful hegemony of this sacred area, as we learned from 
Graeco Roman works that Osiris lived in that part. 


1.3.d.t1. Stncient Arab-African Relations 


Maps made by the Greeks, or more precisely by later writers following their 
descriptions, show an aspect that was partly disregarded by many historians. As 
can 


1.Reconstruction of Herodotus World Map, ca. 450 B.C. 


http://www.henry- 
davis.com/MAPS/Ancient%20Web%20Pages/109A.html 





2. Reconstruction of Herodotus World Map (ca. 450 B.C.) 


http://www.henry- 
davis.com/MAPS/Ancient%20Web%20Pages/109.html 





1.World according to Hecataeus 6th century B.C. 
http://s155239215.onlinehome.us/turkic/btn_GeographyMa 
ps/World%20according %20to%20Hecataeus %20(6%20th 

%20century%20B.C.).gif 








2.World map according to Eratosthenes, ca. 194 
B.C. 


http://www.henry- 
davis.com/MAPS/Ancientimages/112.ing 





be seen in some of these maps, Arabia, mentioned at times as Asia, encompassed 
Ethiopia and the area to the south of Egypt, and it was called the “Macrobians”’. 
They were Yemenis, Macrobs or Makrabs, as specified earlier, related to the kings 
of Yemen. As stated by Phillipson (2011), mkrb has been broadly construed in these 
two regions as an epithet that has implications of “overlord of some sort of 
federation” (p.261). Thus, it may be inferred from these maps that the Macrobians, 
at the time of Herodotus (5" century BCE), and his followers, invaded this part to 
saveguard parts of the origins of their trade, and to dominate the two sides of the 
red sea, or even to monopolize the trade’s naval passage. This is verified by the 
designation Arabia, which enveloped this area; yet it represents the eras subsequent 
to the ones mentioned in the previous sections. 


Richard Pankhurst (n.d.), an academic and founder of the Institute of 
Ethiopian Studies, stated that Ethiopia and Yemen had interactions “since almost 
the dawn of time’. He underlined that a close affiliation between Ethiopia and 
Yemen in early epochs has been suggested from the verity that numerous toponyms 
and family titles, in addition to inscriptions in Sabaean, were discovered in the two 
countries (n.p.). In Cities of the Middle East and North Africa: A Historical 
Encyclopedia, edited by Dumper and Stanley (2007), we learn that Aden was an 
entry to the Red Sea, and also about its effortless correlations to the harbors of East 
Africa. For over 3,000 years, Aden attracted colonialists, such as Sabaeans, 
Romans, Aksumites, etc. 
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In addition, Aden has always been a perfect start for maritime expeditions to 
India, with the aid of “the westeast monsson winds, or to East Africa, with the 
Somalia coast and Zanzibar easily accessible”. Dumper and Stanley added that the 
irregular Egyptian sea journeys to Punt or the northern Somali coast, and the 
Harappan expeditions to southern Arabia throughout the second millennium must 
have attracted them to close havens “with regular water and incense to sell” that 
Aden naturally possessed. Pottery discovered nearby the town displays similarity 
to “Tihamah Cultural Complex’*’’, which joined the Gulf of Aden, the Eritrean, 
and the Red Sea Tihamah littorals culturally around 1500- 1200 BCE. 


They also indicated that it is not known exactly when the city of Aden was 
established. Yet, the littoral of the Gulf of Aden seems to have been dominated by 
the Awsan confederacy, which was an ancient south Arabian Kingdom whose 
‘center’ was in Wadi Markha, approx. 900 BCE, and it was about this time that the 
Old Testament chronicles the city as a trade associate of King Solomon and the 
Phoenician seaport of Tyre. The town may have been the chief port of Awsan for 
its relations with the eastern coast of Africa. This may elucidate the fact that a 
section of the eastern African coast was named the “Awsanian Coast’, after the 
demolition of the Awsanian Kingdom by a Sabaean conquest after 685 BCE by a 
long time (Dumper and Stanley, 2007, pp.8-9). 


Phillipson (2011) also specified that communications during the last 
millennium BCE between the two sea littorals are corroborated at different “socio- 
economic” in addition to political strata. In these regions, “plant cultivation and 
animal herding” were long-standing prior to this era (p. 261). Japp et al. (2011) 
presumed that a great number of Sabaeans migrated to the Abyssinian Highlands; 
the cause of such migration is yet unknown. Nonetheless, in the 8" and the 7" 
centuries BCE, Saba’ was extending its territory, and it set not only to rule but also 
to incite Sabaeans to live in such subjugated regions. 


However, trade may have stimulated them to live there; hence, they 
established an independent territory labeled D‘MT, which was autonomous of its 
country of origin Saba’. They were rapidly accustomed to the novel surroundings 
and culture. Non-native components were not simply duplicated; rather, they were 
adjusted to exhibit “‘a unique local style” (p.157). Phillipson (2011) clarified that it 
is usually claimed that D‘mt is a pre-Akumite kingdom which strongly echoed 
concurrent communities in southern Arabia. However, he qualified that the term 
‘Sabaean’ was roughly employed to depict factors identified in the northern Horn 
that have southern Arabian rapport (pp. 258, 260). 


Gayre of Gayre (1972) expounded that the Sabaean settlements in Africa were 
founded quite early in Ethiopia, as is demonstrated in the linguistic and inscribing 


477 See Gebanitae in an upcoming section. 
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qualities of the Ethiopians. He elucidated that after Hamitic settlement, a Caucasoid 
conquest ensued. Throughout the centuries, Ethiopia welcomed, from the first 
millennium BCE on, Semitic migrants from southwestern Arabia who appear to 
have replaced the Hamites as the domineering populace. As a consequence, a 
Semitic civilization evolved, and linguistic infiltration ensued in Abyssinia in a 
similar fashion to that of the ancient Hamitic. This enforced itself on “the racially 
black Hamito-Cushitic peoples” who before that period had enjoyed Hamitic 
cultural and linguistic dominance. 


This mixture has introduced the current Ethiopian population. Before this 
fusion took place, and as it was yet discernibly Arabic in culture, such Caucasoid 
Semitic immigrants advanced, in northeastern Africa, sovereign nations 
autonomous of their Arabic connections. The novel authorities developed in the 
vicinity of the town and state of Axsum in the north of Ethiopia and in eastern 
Akkele Guzay area, or Eritrea. This relocation and development of other nations 
under the impact of a Semitic culture happened from approximately the seventh 
century BCE on. In this Semitic Abyssinian culture, the arts and architecture that 
stemmed from southwestern Arabia persisted as in the motherlands from where the 
immigrants had initially originated. This is evident in stone inscriptions which were 
carved in Sabaean language, and their remnants still persist (Gayre of Gayre, 1972, 
pp.89, 93-94). 


Along similar lines, Al-Ansary (1994) elucidated that Sabaean extension into 
the east of Africa was in the sixth century, when south Arabian scripts and 
architectural designs emerged in the Tigre province of Ethiopia. He further 
declared that the Sabaean existence in Africa set one of the bases of the future 
Aksum civilization. The frankincense and Myrrh, which were cultivated in south 
Arabia, were also produced in East Africa. Such a merchandize was conveyed 
either by caravans or through naval passages (p.620). However, the period of two 
centuries prior to the Christian era marked the sovereignty of this population apart 
from their Sabaean kinsfolks in the fatherlands. Among those “Ethiopianised 
Sabaeans”’, the ones of Axsum had progressively become dominant over those of 
Akkele Guzay with the first century CE (Gyre of Gayre, 1972, p. 94). 


The Periplus, written in the 1“ century CE, informs us significantly that 
Arabs were quite acquainted with the Swahili people of the seaside, had knowledge 
of their tongue, and had mixed marriages (Gayre of Gayre, 1972, p.167). According 
to the Periplus: 


the merchants of Muza hold it through a grant from the king and 
collect taxes from it. They send out to it merchant craft that they staff 
mostly with Arab skippers and agents who, through continual 
intercourse and intermarriage, are familiar with the area and its 
language. (Periplus, Casson, 1989, p.61) 
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Therefore, we can deduce that “a Semito-Hamitic cultural group” was emerging in 
the diverse seaports, “with crossbred Caucasoid-Cushitic stock as the physical 
type” (Gayre of Gayre, 1972, p.167). This verifies ancient pre-Islamic-Arabic 
impact in East Africa. In addition, Le Roux (2010) observed that the Arab 
occupation of the eastern coastline of Africa, which began thousands of years back 
in time, had resulted in great imprints. They traded in ivory, spices, gold and slaves, 
which was their chief purpose (p.104). 


In a similar vein, Al-AnSariy (1994) addressed Sabaean colonies up north. 
He explained that Assyrian texts record Saba’ under North Arabian units, possibly 
as an indication of “Sabaean trading colonies” in north Arabia in the eighth and 
seventh centuries BCE. Although Sabaean colonies have not been endorsed by 
finds*’®, the Minaeans created an extensive “network of commercial colonies later 
in the first millennium” (p.620). Gayre of Gayre (1972) further demonstrated that 
the Assyrian inscriptions of Tiglath Pileser II (733 BCE) reveal that Teima, Saba, 
and Haipa gave him payment of gold, silver, and considerable amount of incense. 
Likewise, Sargon (715 BCE) stated in his Annals that “the tribute of Shamsi, Queen 
of Arabia, and of Itamara of the land of Saba” comprised gold, fragrant spices, 
horses and camels (p.88). This also reveals the flow and the type of trade from the 
southern parts of Arabia till the northern region, in addition to the presence of 
Sabaen colonies in northern Arabia. 


Moreover, Le Roux (2010) expounded that, throughout the centuries, official 
trading caravans carrying treasured cargos as ivory, gold, spices and slaves 
progressed “eastbound across the African center to the coasts of the Indian Ocean. 
Intermediaries like the Swahili and the Lemba, residing in cities, would buy the 
merchandize, trading it for food purchased from seagoing dealers who reached the 
coastline in “vessels called dhows”’. In this way, “Chinese ceramics, Indian textiles, 
Venetian and Phoenician beads, Indonesian spices, Arabian glassware, ancient 
mining techniques” along with an array of religious and linguistic ideas dispersed 
all through eastern, central and southern Africa. This is attributed to the fact that 
dealers made for themselves advantaged stances in profitable intercontinental 
webs. For a period of about three thousand years, the Indian Ocean merchandizing 
webs included individuals with products from various cultures who additionally 
conveyed their religious concepts and customs to these parts of the world (p.90). 


478 See more under Saba. 
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a Google Map 
Makalla in Yemen 


For further verification, we cite the words of Naville (1894). He underlined 
that the residents of of the mountainous regions of Upper Nubia and the Sudan 
transported their local goods to Punt; consequently, they were circulated to other 
nations which had transactions with the citizens of that territory. He, thus, inferred 
that the peoples of the seaside had most recurrent interactions with the adjacent 
residents, or with “the peoples of Arabia separated from them by the Red Sea only” 
(p.22). This is also supported by a comment from Pliny who affirmed that Arabs 
expedite to cross the Red Sea to get supplies from Africa. Therefore, “the leopard, 
cheetah, and ibex, are for them from there, but they are also present in Yemen 
wildlife” (Meeks, 2002, p. 279). 


According to Pliny (12): 


the Sabzei even cross the sea to procure it [myrrh] in the country of 
the Troglodyte. (Pliny, Natural History, XII: 33.15) 

...the AXthiopians ... are united by intermarriages with the 
Troglodytz. These last, after buying it of their neighbours, carry it 
over vast tracts of sea, upon rafts, which are neither steered by rudder, 
nor drawn or impelled by oars or sails. Nor yet are they aided by any 
of the resources of art, man alone, and his daring boldness, standing 
in place of all these; in addition to which, they choose the winter 
season, about the time of the equinox, for their voyage, for then a south 
easterly wind is blowing; these winds guide them in a straight course 
from gulf to gulf, and after they have doubled the promonotory of 
Arabia, the north east wind carries them to a port of the Gebanite*”’, 
known by the name of Ocilia. 


The right of regulating the sale of the cinnamon belongs solely to the 
king of the Gebanitz, who opens the market for it by public 
proclamation. The price of it was formerly as much as a thousand 
denarii per pound; which was afterwards increased to half as much 
again, in consequence, it is said, of the forests having been set on fire 
by the barbarians. (Pliny, Natural History, XII: 12.42). 


479 For the location of the Gebanitae, see an upcoming section. 
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The depiction of Pliny reveals a number of issues. It verifies the mixed marriages 
of Ethiopians with Arabs or Troglodytes, and this is further shown in the next 
section with the older example of Perehu. Moreover, it displays the use of the sea 
for mercantile purposes. Additionally, it illustrates how some of the spices were 
evaluated. Correspondingly, the integration of these two groups in trade is 
mentioned in the Bible, where both Ethiopians and Sabaeans are cited together in 
Isaiah 45:14 “Thus saith the LorD: “The labor of Egypt and merchandise of 
Ethiopia and of the Sabeans, men of stature, shall come over unto thee, and they 
shall be thine.” (21st Century King James Version (KJ21)). 


To envision how this trade may have proceeded in the previous millennia, 
we examine the following quote, regarding this trade in the last century, 


the total value of gums imported at Aden in 1913 was £ 60,585 of 
which over £ 24,000 represented frankincense sent from Africa to 
Makalla. Quite half the total value came from independent Somali 
ports, the rest chiefly from the Arabian Gulf ports, especially 
Makalla. 


The chief purchaser was Bomaby, then Austria, Germany and France (Prothero, 
1920, p.97). This serves to highlight the origins and mechanisms of this trade up 
till the last century. However, Yemen may have decreased its produce of 
frankincense, due to historical irrigation problems**®, and/or the decrease in 
demand. 


This section has set to prove the profound relations between Yemen and the 
horn of Africa, which reveal the commercial intimacy between the two sides of the 
Red Sea. However, far ancient relations have existed between these two areas, 
given the path of human migrations, and the documented commercial relations 
between ancient Egyptians and this part of Africa. We now observe why this part 
was called Arabia on Greek maps, and that it constituted an integral part of the land 
of Punt. It is to be deduced then that Herodotus called this area Arabia and the 
Macrobians, as they were Sabaeans or Makribs. This also reveals what the 
appellation “Arabo-Ethiopian” princes in the Egyptian records signifies*®!, even 
though it was in an earlier era, yet it foreshadows the deep relations that existed 
between the sides of the Red Sea. 


480 See more under the dam of Ma’rib in the chapter on Magan. 
481 See the following section. 
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Lh. Egyptian Excursions te Punt 
1h.l. Prre- Dynastic Contacts 


Pankhurst (1997) assumed that the contacts between Egypt and Punt date to 
the 1 and 2™ dynasties (3407 BCE-2888 BCE); because Egyptian texts speak of 
myrrh***, which is one of the most sought goods of “the Ethiopian or the Horn of 
African region”. Slaves were procured from Punt likely at approximately the same 
era (pp. 4-5). However, Espinel (2017) affirmed that the use of ‘aromata’ is verified 
in Egypt in the Predynastic era. Pieces of myrrh “Commiphora myrrha” were 
uncovered in the grave of a “working class” woman in Hierakonpolis (tomb B 333), 
which goes back to the Naqada IIB-C. There are other attestations in predynastic 
locations, or even older in some cases, of other similar “resinous materials”. This 
entails the presence of commercial webs that linked Egypt with the remote areas 
that produced myrrh and aromata (n.p.). 


Lhd. She 1° ~ the 12" Dynasties 


The Ancient Records of Egypt (ARE) includes translations of inscriptions for 
the first time and retranslations of texts. Under the title of “The Punt Reliefs’, 
various scrutinized reliefs of Punt are presented by Breasted (1906). Breasted 
revealed that the trips to Punt existed very early in the Egyptian history. In the 
Fourth Dynasty at the era of King Khufu, his son had a slave from Punt, and in the 
Fifth, mention is made of King Sahure and Isesi who sent expeditions to Punt, and 
the latter fetched ‘“‘a dancing dwarf” (ARE, Vol.II, pp.102-103). 


Nielsen (1986) observed that of the initial records mentioning ‘ntyw or 
incense from Punt is the Palermo stone. The king who obtained ‘ntyw was Sahure, 
the 2"! king of the 5" dynasty. The Palermo stone reveals that the Egyptian relations 
with Punt was a usual “state of affairs”, which makes us suppose that there were 
previous undocumented expeditions to Punt (p.5) Furthermore, Kitchen (1993) 
addressed the mention of the commodities of Punt on the Palermo stone. He noted 
that in the late years of Sahure (c. 2450 BCE): 


There was brought from:- 

The terraces (?) of the turquoise-land: 6000 [...]. 
Punt: myrrh (‘ntyw), 80,000 (measures); 
electrum, 6000 (measures); 

2900 sn-Ssmt (=?); 23,020 staves. (p.587) 


482 See an upcoming section on myrrh. 
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In the Sixth dynasty, Enenkhet, who was an officer of Pepi II, was murdered 
by the Sand-dwellers by the coastline, as he was constructing a ship for the Punt 
journey. (ARE, Vol.II, p.103). In the eleventh dynasty, Henu, “chief treasurer of 
King Senekhkere-Mentuhotep IIT’, sent a ship to Punt, but he ushered it merely to 
the Red Sea coastline (ARE, Vol.II, p.103). 


The inscription of Henu, Reign of Mentuhotep IT states that 


429. [My lord, life, prosperity], health! sent me to dispatch a ship to 
Punt to bring for him fresh myrrh from the sheiks over the Red Land, 
by reason of the fear of him in the highlands. Then I went forth from 
Koptos upon the road, which his majesty commanded me. There was 
with me an army of the South from — of the Oxyrrhyncus nome 
[Minya Governorate], the beginning thereof as far as Gebelen; the end 
thereof as far as [—]; every office of the king’s house, those who were 
in town and field, united, came after me. The army [—] cleared the 
way before, overthrowing those hostile toward the king, the hunters 
and the children of the highlands were posted as the protection of my 
limbs. Every official body of his majesty was placed under my 
authority. They reported messengers to me, as one alone commanding, 
to whom many hearken. 


430. I went forth with an army of 3,000 men. I made the road a river, 
and the Red Land (desert) a stretch of field, for I gave a leathern 
bottle, a carrying pole (sts) ,2 jars of water and 20 loaves to each one 
among them every day. The asses were laden with sandals [----]. 


431. Now, I made 12 wells in the bush, and two wells in Idehet 
(Yd’ht), 20 [square] cubits in one, and 31 square cubits in the other. I 
made another in Iheteb (Y ‘htb), 20 by 20 cubits on each side [----]. 


433- Now, after my return from the (Red) Sea, I executed the 
command of his majesty, and I brought for him all the gifts, which I 
had found in the regions of God’s-Land. I returned through the 
[valley] of Hammamat, I brought for him august blocks for statues 
belonging to the temple. Never was brought down the like thereof for 
the king’s court; never was done the like of this by any king’s- 
confidant sent out since the time of the god***. I did this for the 
majesty of my lord because he so much loved me................ (ARE, 
1906, Vol.I., pp.209-10). 


483 This appears to be an overstatement like that of Hatshepsut. 
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We note first the word “sheiks’’, which refers to beduines who used to live 
east of the Nile and in Arabia. Moreover, the descriptions given above point to two 
things. The expedition had to cross the Nile and the Red Sea; then they had to walk 
in the desert or “the Red Land”. This also points towards a desert region in western 
Arabia. Later, they returned through Wadi Hammamat***. Dollinger (2000) 
elucidated that the desert clans alongside the Arabian littoral usually resisted the 
nautical undertakings of the Egyptians and obstructed their commerce with Punt. 
They were thus ensuring their supremacy of the region. Yet, the benefits of 
eliminating the mediators were immense and the “armed journeys to Punt” 
persisted under Amenemhet II (n.p.). In the twelfth dynasty, “an officer of 
Amenemhet II, named Khentkhetwer, records his safe return from Punt (I, 604-6); 
and finally there was also an expedition under Sesostris Il” (Breasted, Vol. II, 
p.103). 


1h. 18" Dynasty 
1h 3.1. Hatshepsut 


Hatshepsut was the ruler of Egypt in the middle of the 15" century BCE (c. 
1473-58 BCE) (Tyldesley, 2015). She made a conquest over southern Arabia, 
using a fleet of Phoenician sailors; since Egyptians were apprehensive of sailing in 
the Red Sea. The inscriptions of Hatshepsut or ‘Hat-a-su’ came from a temple of 
the goddess Hathor, called Al-Deir-el-Bahri, which is in a valley near Thebes. The 
temple’s inscriptions were translated by Johannes Diimichen into German, under 
the title “Conquest of Arabia Felix”, and by S. M. Drach into English in 1878. 
Many of these inscriptions were deformed by Thutmose III, placing his Khartouch 





484 See more about this wadi in a coming section. 
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over them to wipe her achievements**; others were distorted by the element of 


time. However, what remains suffices to address the issue of a great conquest of a 
land, which was recognized for long as ‘the Holy Land’ (Diimichen, 1878, Vol. X, 
pp.11-12). 


This subsection relies mainly on both Diimichen’s and Breasted’s 
translations. It should be observed that Diimichen interpreted every plate of Deir 
Al-Bahariy under Roman numerals; whereas Breasted presented translations of the 
varied inscriptions from the reliefs of “Der el-Bahri temple” under major headings, 
and numbered sections to the left of every text. Diimichen focused on the 
mechanism of the journey, while Breasted’s translation is generally more detailed 
than that of Diimichen. However, compared to that of Diimichen, there are missing 
parts from Breasted’s translation. The time gap of over a hundred years in between 
the two translations may have been a factor in the change, or at times, the skipping 
of some parts, as would be pointed out. Similarly, many of the plates were missing 
from Diimichen’s translation; yet the relevant remaining ones are presented here. 
For convenience, the exposition of the journey follows the presentation of 
Diimichen of consecutive plates, enhanced by Breasted’s translation. 


Most prominently, Hatshepsut in the 18" dynasty dispatched 


[a]n expedition, like those of Henu and of Khentkhetwer, (which) may 
have left the Nile at Koptos, and proceeded by caravan to Wadi Gasus 
on the Red Sea, where the ships may have been built. But as no shift 
of cargo is mentioned, and the same ships depicted as sailing the Red 
Sea are afterward shown on the Nile, it is possible that the canal**° 
through the Wadi Tumilat connecting the Nile and the Red Sea had 
existed from the Twelfth Dynasty, having been made by one of the 
Sesostrises. (Breasted, ARE, Vol. II, 1906, p.103) 


Therefore, Breasted revealed that the ships that sailed the Nile were probably used 
to navigate the Red Sea, and proposed the same route as the previous excursions. 


Likewise, Gilbert (2008) highlighted that the reliefs of Hatshepsut’s 
excursion to Punt (c. 1460 BCE) offer some of the plainest indications for maritime 
vessels of the New Kingdom. The reliefs represent eight vessels reaching Punt, 
packing shipment, and leaving Punt for their homecoming voyage on the Red Sea. 
The Punt ships were analogous to other New Kingdom voyaging ships. 
Nevertheless, they were “much more streamlined, with deeper draughts and with 
hogging-trusses in place to counter the rougher waters of the Red Sea. They had 


485 Thutmose III was a co-regent with Hatshepsut. It is possible that she marginalized him, because he was still 
young; thus, he wiped her name later when he became the sole king. 
486 See more under naval passages. 
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raised fore and aft platforms (castles), protected by screens, that were used as 
platforms” (p.34). 


According to Harvey (2003), Hathor, “Lady of Punt”, endowed this 
expedition with an aspect of divinity. This embraces the idea of going to God’s 
Land then back to Egypt, escorted by the divine fragrances and potentials of remote 
places (p.88). A myth attributes the home of the goddess Hathor, ll- ‘a “Het- 
Heru’, “House of Horus” whose main cult was in Denderah, to *vi~ “the divine 
land or “land of the god” (Budge, 1904b, p.46). The first scene of the inscriptions 
of Hat-a-su or Hatshepsut in Plate I shows the Egyptian fleet and Hathor lady of 
Pun, and in the footnote to Pun “Arabia”, under preparation of Amon to fetch the 
treasures of this land, and again in the footnote “Arabia”, in an unprecedented trip 
(Diimichen, 1878, Vol.X, p.13, footnote 2, p.18, footnote 4). 


Moreover, in Vol.II of Records of the Past, in Birch’s translation of “The 
statistical Tablets’, he mentioned in the footnote to Punt that it is Arabia (n.d., Vol. 
II, p.25, footnote no.5). Additionally, in “Hymn to Amen-Ra’’, we find similar 
reference: 


Hail to thee Amen-Ra Lord of the thrones of the earth 


turning his feet towards the land of the South: 
Lord of the heathen, Prince of Punt 


In the footnote, Arabia is identified as Punt (Goodwin, 1875, footnote 3., p.129). 
Therefore, a number of translators recognized Punt as the land of the Arabs. This 
serves as another proof of the correspondence between the two locations, made in 
the previous sections. 


To return to the inscriptions of Hat-a-su, Breasted (1906) presented the 
reception in Punt as follows: 


II. Reception in Punt 
254. The voyage has been safely made, and the expedition has landed. 


Scene 


On the right the “king ’s-messenger” advances at the head of his 
soldiers. A pile of necklaces, hatchets, daggers, etc., before him, 
ostensibly an offering to Hathor, are for trade with the Puntites, whose 
chief, “Perehu” advances from the left to meet the Egyptians. Behind 
him follow his abnormally fleshy wife, “Ew,” their children—two 
sons and a daughter—and three Puntites driving the “ass which bears 
his wife” Behind these is a landscape in Punt, showing among the 
trees the houses of the Puntites set on poles (Pfahlbautern). Below 
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the whole is a line of water, showing that the scene is near the sea or 
the haven in which the Egyptians have landed. (Vol.II., pp. 106-107) 


Moreover, Breasted (1906) remarked that the “Puntites [are] represented as 
speaking Egyptian” (Footnote c, Vol.II., p.109). We learn about the chief called 
Perehu*®’ and his wife Eti at the seaside which has trees and houses. As we notice 
in the image, this marriage is an example of the mixed marriages of Ethiopians and 
Arabs, as discussed above. In addition, that the Puntites spoke Egyptian shows that 
Egyptian was prestigious and they learned it for purpose of trade. 


http://www.britannica.com/place/Punt-historical-region- 





Africa 
Prince Perehu and his wife Queen Eti (Arabo-Ethiopic)/ 
An example of mixed marriages 





Furthermore, another scene shows the following: 
In the Tent 


260. Pitching the tent of the king’s-messenger and his army, in the 
myrrh-terraces of Punt on the sided of the sea, in order to receive 
the chiefs of this country. There are offered to them bread, beer, 
wine, meat, fruit, everything found in Egypt, according to that 
which was commanded in the court, L. P. H. (breasted, 1906, Vol. II., 
p.108) 


The Egyptians brought some goods from the Queen’s court. This also shows the 
friendly and commercial aspect of the excursion. 


In Plates IT and IIT, there are descriptions of the goods of Pun. The packing 
of the goods was accomplished with the products of Arabia, and other goods, a 
thing which was not done before. The “(Arabo-Ethiopic) princes” brought 
unequelled “costly things of the Arabian land” to “ra-ma-qa” or “‘ma-qa-ra” 
Hatshepsut (Diimichen, Vol. X, 1878, p.13, footnote 3, p.14). The Punt products 
are portrayed as follows: 


Plate II 


The loading of the ships of transport with a great quantity of the 
magnificent products of Arabia, with all kinds of precious woods of 
the Holy Land, with heaps of incense resin, with verdant incense 
trees, with ebony, with pure ivory, with gold and silver from the 
land of Amu, with the tesep-wood and the cassia-hark, aham-incense 
(and) mestemkohl, and hounds, with skins of leopards of the South, 


487 See forthcoming sections for recostrutions of the name of this chief in Arabic, and his costume. 
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apes (and) monkeys, with women and children. Never has a convoy 
(been made) like this one by any king since the creation of the world. 
(Diimichen, Vol. X, p.14) 


Part of the description of the products of the journey from Breasted (1906) 
is as follows: 





The myrrh of Punt has been brought to me, all the luxurious 
marvels of this country were brought to my palace in one collection, 
which the Asiatics presented _ malachite in the country of 
Reshet. They have brought to me the choicest products of [__] 


consisting of cedar, of juniper, and of meru wood ____ all the good 
sweet woods of God's-Land. I brought the tribute of Tehenu, 
consisting of ivory and 700 tusks [which were there] numerous 


panther-skins of 5 cubits along the back and 4 cubits in his girth, of 
the southern panther; besides all the tribute of this country. (ARE, 
1906, Vol.I, p.135, sec. 321) 


The quotes also highlight that Punt’s diverse products were brought from varied 
areas, from Arabia and from the south. The commodities included scents and 
incence; gold and silver, animals, slaves, etc. Breasted (1906) rendered in his 
translation gold as: “the electrum of Emu”, and “green gold*®* of Emu, (‘mw)” 
(ARE, VoL. II., sec. 265, p.109; sec. 387, p.160). 


Thereafter, we find a depiction of the return journey: 
PLATE III 


.. three vessels return to Thebais: 


Excursion completed satisfactorily; happy arrival at Thebais to the 
joy of the Egyptian soldiers. The (Arabo-Ethiopic) Princes after 
arrival in this country, bringing with them costly things of the 
Arabian land, such as never had yet been brought that could be 
compared with what they brought by any of the Egyptian kings, for 
the Supreme Majesty of this god AMEN-RA, Lord of the terrestrial 
Thrones (Diimichen, Vol. X, 1878, p.14). 


According to Douglas Harper's Etymology Dictionary, “Thebaid” was ““district 
around Thebes (in Egypt)"” (Etymoline). It is a region of sizable scope in Upper 
Egypt “named from the capital at Thebes, and in ancient times extending as far north 
as Memphis” (Encyclopedia.com). Therefore, they likely returned to a port in the 
vicinity of Thebes, which is extended to the south as well. 


488 See more on the types of gold under mining. 
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Furthermore, on Plate IIT, the Princes of Pun include “one who is the great 
chief of the land of Pun, and of the Nubian hunters from the country of Chent- 
hen-nefer’”’. The inscription is on an image showing the Pun Princes “kneeling, and 
their servants bearing gifts”, 


The great of the land of Pun, their speech which they deliver 
requesting peace from Her Majesty. Homage to thy countenance, O 
Queen of Egypt, Sun, beaming like the sun-disk ATEN your mistress, 
that is Arabia’s mistress. (Diimichen, Vol. X, p.15) 


We notice, in the last quote and its preceding one, allusion to Arabia several times, 
and to Arabo-Ethiopian princes; the great chief and the Nubian hunters, which 
further show the collaboration of these different groups. The princes were from 
both Arabia and Ethiopia or Nubia as well. The close relations depicted above 
between Arabs and Ethiopians is bolstered by such inscriptions. The last quote also 
reveals that Arabians and Egyptians were worshipping the same goddess of the sun, 
as was proven in Yemen**’ as well. 


Plate IV has an inscription: “Glad arrival in the West; the whole country is 
joyful at this beautiful feast of this great god”, and “Satisfactory arrival at Thebes, 
the warlike, joy fills them at the sight of this monument” (Diimichen, Vol. X, n.d, 
pp.15, 16). This displays that the location of Egypt is to the west of Punt, at this 
point. It should be remembered that Punt extended over a vast territory and the 
inscriptions also mentioned forests, which could be to the northwest or southwest 
of the city of Makkah, etc. In addition, the expedition might have headed to a 
specific Arabian port to set sail for Egypt. Al-Wajh could be one such port; since 
current excavations have unearthed evidence on ancient exchanges*”’. Other nearer 
ports like Diba, historic Jeddah, among others are not excluded; though, given that 
we learned earlier that Henu’s expedition walked in the desert; we don’t know for 
certain the Arabian port. 
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Google map showing the east port to Thebes, Wajh, an archaeological site 


The journey of Hatshepsut “Makere” returned safely, following the same 
path “sailing, arriving in peace, journeying to Thebes with joy of heart, the army 


489 See the chapter on Arabian gods. 
490 See the section on the toponym Al-Wajh later. 
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of the Lord of the Two Lands, with the chiefs of this country behind them”. They 
have fetched unequlled goods, “marvels of Punt” (Breasted, 1906, Vol. II, p.110). 
It is to be noted that there were two Thebes; one on the Arabian side of the Red 
Sea, which is now Diba, the other is the well-known one in Egypt*’'. Hence, 
Hatshepsut’s conquest was of Arabia Felix, and of the Holy Land, most probably 
Makkah; not Al-Aqsa in Palestine, in the north. The expedition was made to seek 
God’s Land’s treasures and products. 


Plate V 


Over the lowest boats: 

Salutation to the Theban Hathor on the part of the Lord with life, 
happiness and strength, the King Tothmosis ITI, the everliving. 
(p.16) 


We see Thutmose III’s*”” name (p.16). However, according to Breasted 
(1906), “Thutmose III appears only once in the Punt reliefs, and that in a 
subordinate position, so that, as far as this source is concerned, the queen is the 
author of the expedition” (Vol. II., p.104). Nevertheless, in Diimichen’s translation, 
he is cited three times. This reveals that the inscriptions were worn out or otherwise. 


Plates VI, VII, and XI don’t present significant information relevant to our 
discussion. Diimichen (1878) displayed the last plates as follows. The inscriptions 
in plate XVII show a portrayal of the “the tribute of the Arabians: Arabian incense 
trees in wooden tubs, an Arabian incense tree, inscribed”, and “Thirty-one pieces 
of verdant incense trees brought amongst precious things, from the land of 
Arabia...” (pp.17, 18). In addition, Plates XVIII, and XIX expose the following 
data: 


PLATES XVIII, XIX. 


In order to bring the costly things in the Holy Land for this god. I 
received the charge at the great throne, the venerable, from the mouth 
of god. He himself opened the road to Arabia, and showed the way 
to the incense mountains. Favourable winds were given by the very 
great majesty of AMEN. They cleared the forests of the Holy Land. 
They cut down the incense trees in the Holy Land. The Queen gave 
orders to go to the incense mountains. (Diimichen, Vol. X, n.d, p.18) 


The quote reveals that Hatshepsut’s men went to certain areas to get the incense 
trees, and the kind of merchandise is Arabian. 





491 View the position of Diba on maps in Vol.I. It is strange that they had the same name, which calls for a study 
of their origins. 
492 See the next subsection. 
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Additionally, plates XVIII, XIX add important details about the allegation 
that no one had ever gone to this land before, which clarify the actual meaning: 


One_had_ not penetrated into the incense mountains of the 
barbarians, one knew no way to the harbour. None had gone there 


except thy wandering pedlars. One did not allow thy men to enter. I 
led them over the sea to the coast as peaceful men, sending them to 
the incense mountains, which form the best district of the Holy 
Land, where I have my seat*”’, where I am served with praises. I have 
done it, the carrying out of the double expedition is my work and that 
of Hathor the mother, the Mistress of Arabia, the great Mistress of 
magic, the Mistress of all deities. They take possession of the incense 
according to their pleasure; they load the transport ships to their hearts' 
content, with the verdant incense trees and with all the costly things 
of this land. The barbarous Puns and the Chebes people of the Holy 
Land, I induced them to bring what was wished for, whilst I caused 
them to honour thee by resin from the incense trees, and by vases full 
of fresh incense. (Diimichen, 1878, Vol. X., pp. 18-19) 


Punt in Former Time 


287. “No one trod the Myrrh-terraces, which the people (rmt) knew 
not; it was heard of from mouth to mouth "by hearsay of the ancestors 
—. The marvels brought thence under thy fathers, the Kings of Lower 
Egypt, were brought from one to another, and since the time of "the 
ancestors of the Kings of Upper Egypt, who were of old, as a return 
for many payments; a none reaching them except thy carriers. 
(Breasted, 1906, Vol. II, p.117) 


It seems that earlier transactions were made at particular locations or traded to 
varied areas. However, this time they went to the places of production in the 
mountains. As can be inferred from the previous exposition, the texts attest to the 
fact that it is an Arabian region, and certainly some types of the merchandize do. It 
is highly probable that Makkah is meant by “the best place of the Holy Land”. From 
the discourse, it is clear that it was a peaceful journey as evident in “peaceful men”, 
and “TI induced them”. 


Regarding the inhabitans of the Holy Land, they are called “‘Chebes’; but 
they were not mentioned by Breasted. If the region is Makkah, and it most certainly 
appears to be, the name is possibly Qubays™. It is likely that the Egyptians used 
to call the inhabitants by the name of the very famous mountain ‘Qubays’ in 


4°3 maybe the sanctuary, as this speech is delivered by Amun. 


4°4 Qibeis, kibeis, or Gibeis, current pronunciations. 
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Makkah. However, the researcher has no knowledge beyond that, as the rulers at 
this time were Jurhum*”> tribe, according to Arabic chronichles. Nonetheless, there 
is a story told by An-Nuwayriy (2005), in the 8" century Ah, about one of the 
sources of the designation of this mountain. He claimed it was named after a man 
from Jurhum called Qubays. He was a pious man worshipping God in this 
mountain; thus, it was called after him. The other contested origin of ‘Qubays’ was 
at the time of Prophet Adam, in relation to a flame of fire ‘Qabas’ (p.207). Several 
other writers mentioned these different origins. In any case, the inhabitants could 
have been named after this sacred mountain. Therefore, this issue should be further 
researched. 


Other inscriptions from Breasted (1906) represent the last quote of 
Diimichen, which includes additional details: 


Punt Under the Queen 


288. “But I will cause thy army to tread them, I have led them on 
water and on land, to explore the waters of inaccessible channels, 
and I have reached the Myrrh-terraces.” 

“It is a glorious region of God’s-Land; it is indeed my place of 
Delight ... Puntites whom the people (7mt) know not, Southerns of 
God’s-Land. I conciliated them by love that they might give to thee 
praise, because thou art a god, because of thy fame in the countries. I 
know them, I am their wise lord, [—] I am the begetter, Amon-Re; my 
daughter, who binds the lords, is the king [Makere] (Hatshepsut)... 
and enduring trees bearing fresh myrrh, united in the festival-hall, to 
be seen of the lord of the gods. May thy majesty cause them to grow. 
~----------- my temple, in order to delight my heart among them ... 
(Vol. IIL., p.118) 


Velikovsky (2009) commented on the beginning of this quote as: “[t]he words, "I 
have led them on water and on land," indicate that the voyage did not end at the 
coast ... from there the queen with her royal train proceeded on land” (p.118). 
This scene matches what was said of the earlier journey of Henu in the desert, and 
this also suits our proposed location. The waterways were possibly around Beitus 
river or other similar wadis in Makkah*”®. 


The coming translations highlight a substantial aspect of the journey: 
The Long Inscription 
291 ... She [the queen] glorifies herself as having made a Punt for 
Amon in Egypt (11. 14 and 16), and exhorts them to maintain in the 


495 See Charamae under Magan. 
496 See more in forthcoming sections on waterways and in the chapter on Mkty. 
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future the increased offerings which she has established (11. 8 and 15). 
This last was apparently the practical purpose of the session. 
(Breasted, 1906, Vol. II., p.120) 


Punt in Egypt 


295. Said my majesty (fem.): ... I have hearkened to my father ------- 
------ that which he hath — commanding me to establish for him a 
Punt in his house, to plant the trees of God’s-Land beside his temple 
in his garden, according as he commanded. It was done, in order to 
endow the offerings which I owed... I have made for him a Punt in 
his garden, just as he commanded me, for Thebes. It is large for him, 
he walks abroad in it.” ... (Breasted, 1906, Vol. II., pp.121-122) 


The queen after returning home built a temple for Amun like the one she saw in 
Punt, and even called it “Punt”. 


Velikovsky (2009) maintained that the queen went to Jerusalem in Palestine, 
that she made parallel gardens to those in Punt, and imitated the design of the 
Temple in “Jerusalem” (p.130). However, a number of translators depicted Punt in 
Arabia or southern Arabia. Velikovsky further alleged that the plan of the temple 
or “the Most Splendid of Splendors in Deir el Bahari’, as it was called, was not 
built a la Egyptian pattern of that era. He illuminated that the former Egyptologists 
realized the salient “foreign” components in that structure. The view that was stated 
about such elements was that the primary image of this replication had been first 
viewed in Punt; at the time of the excursion, when they noticed a distinctive design. 


Following their arrival from Punt, the Deir el Bahari temple had been 
founded. Furthermore, the queen had accentuated that “she built a "Punt’”’. The 
partitions of the edifice were decorated with paintings of the voyage to the Holy 
Land, and the design of the temple per se was a reminder of “the foreign influence 
in architecture”. Even though most of the temple of Hatshepsut is wrecked, the 
sections that persisted still testify to the actual structure of “Most Splendid of 
Splendors” temple (Velikovsky, 2009, pp.129, 130, 131). Nevertheless, Breasted 
(1906), in the footnote to section 291, commented that it is likely that not merely 
the trees, but “the terraces of the temple are a part of this “Punt,” and that the 
terraced structure of the temple, planted with myrrh trees, thus reproduced the 
“myrrh-terraces’”’. This was best depicted in the text by labeling it “a Punt”. Other 
important details which include “the service and equipment of the temple receive 
some light from the mention of its High Priest, with twelve subordinate priests in 
four orders” (Vol. II, p.120). As can be observed in the quote of Breasted, the 
temple was built like the style of another Egyptian temple; yet it had other foreign 
elements of the original Punt. 
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Could Hatshepsut have built a sanctuary in imitation of the Makkan one?! 
The Makkan House was built in a rectangular then a square shape, a stated by Kurdi 
(1419 Ah, p.58, 59). However, to the knowledge of the researcher, we have no idea 
of the area around it; whether it had a step or grade structure. Therefore, this topic 
requires more technical studies. It is enough at this point to affirm that the locale 
was Arabian and the inhabitants, a mix of what seems to be an Arabic race, in 
addition to others of the darker skin. More information is presented on this point in 
an upcoming section. 


1.43.2. Shutmose IGF 
After one of his expeditions to Babylon and Lebenon, 


On the king’s return, an expedition of his to Punt arrives with 
magnificent returns from “God ’s-Land.” The impost of Wawat is paid 
as usual. (Breasted, 1906, ARE, section 476, Vol. I., p.202) 


As we can see, both Punt and God’s Land are equated, or Punt encompasses it. 
Moreover, the tribute of Punt is mentioned several times in his reign. Furthermore, 
the tomb of Rekhmire includes relevant inscriptions of Punt. He was in the 
administration of Thutmose III's government, working as “prime minister, or 
vizier, of Egypt’, and held other posts. His tomb has “the best-known 
representations in color of the peoples and products of Punt, Keftyew, Retenu, and 
Nubia”. 


In the inscriptions, different tributes are given to Thutmose III, 


reception of the tribute of the south country, besides the tribute of 
Punt, the tribute of Retenu (Rinw), the tribute of Keftyew, besides the 
booty of all countries which the fame of his majesty, king 
Menkheperre (Thutmose III), brought; by the hereditary prince ... 
Rekhmire. (Breasted ARE, 1906, Vol.II, sec 663, sec 761, pp.266-67, 
294-95) 


We realize here that the southern country is mentioned followed by Punt, and 
Retenu or Palestine is described as different from Punt*?’. Glenister (2008) 
observed that Egyptian scribes appear to have assembled “people, commodities and 
regions” in accordance with their common geographical position, regardless of 
their being distinct kingdoms or chiefdoms. In this manner, merchandises were 
regularly categorized as ‘tributes’, while they were actually acquired via “foreign 
trade” (p.50), in certain cases. 





497 See more on Retenu under the chapter on Megiddo/MKty. 
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In addition, Kitchen (1993) mentioned a scene from a tomb with unknown 
owner “Tomb-chapel 143”, who worked under Tuthmosis I[/Amenophis II, 
(c.1430/1420 BCE). The scene depicts Puntites who arrived in “two raft-like (?) 
boats, each having a black triangular sail”. The fragmentary text reads: “Travelling 
to [Thebes], going on the road (=Wadi Hammamat?), carrying thousands (?) of 
various [excellent] products of Punt”. They were carrying the regular commodities 
of Punt like myrrh, ebony-logs, etc. This reveals the mutual “two-way trade” 
between them, i.e., they crossed the Red Sea to come to Egypt, as the Egyptians 
did, which reveals the reciprocal trade between them. We note here also that they 
went to Thebes, possibly through Wadi Hammamat (p.599). The quote from 
Hatshepsut above boosts that they returned from the east, 1.e., Arabia, to Thebes in 
the west. 


A scene showing Puntite commerce being hailed at the coasts of 


the Red Sea from the Theban tomb 143 (Kitchen, 1993, p.599) 





Leh 4.19%" Dynasty 
lbh. Fhoremhok 


Breasted (1906) addressed Horemheb’s voyage to Punt as recorded in 
Karnak. It is portrayed as an excursion to the south (Vol II., pp.20, 21). Booth 
(2012) referred to Sheiks or chiefs of Punt giving Horemheb presents “sacks of 
gold dust, ostrich features, exotic animals, and precious woods”. They were called 
“the Great Chiefs”, “which reveals a type of “equal relatioship” between the 
Nubians or Asiatics of Punt” (p. cvii). However, the following quote from 
Horemheb’s “expedition to Punt” shows a peculiar aspect: 


38.Speech of the great chiefs of Punt: “Hail to thee, King of Egypt... 
We knew not Egypt; our fathers had not trodden it. Give us the 
breath which thou givest. All lands are under thy feet” (Breasted, ARE, 
1906, Vol.III, p. 21). 


We learn from the title of this passage that his expedition was to the south of 
Egypt; hence, this was part of Punt, probably in Africa, or in Arabia. However, it 
could be the case that every generation claimed that they didn’t know Egypt, which 
probably marks the scarcity of recorded materials in their country. However, the 
relations of Punt with Egypt were ancient, because of the importance of its goods. 
Thus, their speech might be explained by the fact that they traded directly with 
Arab mediators, who carried the merchandize to Egypt, among other reasons. 


Le hyhy2. Ramesside Pitot 
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These ancient relations were revealed by Harvey (2003) who referred to “the 
transformative power of Punt’s main product (which) is similarly evoked in this 
Ramesside hymn dedicated to the god Amun” (p.88). The hymn is represented as 
follows: 


The people of Punt come to You, 
And the God’s Land [Punt] blossoms for love of You; 
Ships are brought to You, full of gums and_ (resins, 
To make Your Temple festive with the fragrant aromas of festival, 


The incense trees, and abundance of myrrh 
which waft to You sweet odors to mingle with Your breathing... (In 
Honor of Ra) 


P. Tallet (2013) affirmed that current findings on the Red Sea littoral and the Siani 
Peninsula reveal a route that dates to Ramsses II time. It unravels such contacts 
during his time via Siani to Saudi Arabia (Abstract, p.203)*”°. 


An expedition to Punt at the reign of Ramses III is recounted in Papyrus 
Harris. The expedition involved great troops (Tallet, 2013, p.203). The text is 
represented as follows from Breasted (1906): 


Punt Expedition 


407. I hewed great galleys with barges before them, manned with 
numerous crews, and attendants in great number; their captains of 
marines were with them, with inspectors and petty officers, to 
command them. They were laden with the products of Egypt 
without number, being in every number like ten-thousands. They 
were sent forth into the great sea of the inverted water, they arrived 
at the countries of Punt, no mishap overtook them, safe and bearing 
terror... (Vol. IV., pp.203-204) 


This quote reveals significant information about the journey. It was large in 
number, with many troops, and in this case, we learn that the ships carried Egyptian 
cargo, an aspect which was partly neglected in recounting the accounts of Punt; 
emphasis was usually on the cargo brought from Punt, not otherwise. However, it 
was mentioned in Hatshepsut’s voyage. Moreover, they went through the Red Sea, 
which had inverted waters. Breasted (1906) annotated on “the inverted waters” that 
it is conceivable to deduce “from this passage that Punt extended beyond the straits 
of Bab el-Mendeb”. (Vol. IV., footnote c, p.203). 


Finally, we observe here that Punt included countries, not one simple city. 
Hence, it is now an established fact that this region comprised a number of cities, 


498 See more on these findings in the following pages. 
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as was the case with Magan. Meeks (2002) accentuated that when we consider 
certain texts, we realize that the land of Punt comprises a number of countries 
“(h3sw.t)” (p.367). Furthermore, according to Wood (2005), the Egyptians depict 
the leaders of Punt directing excursions to Egypt “on large, raft-like boats with 
lateen sails made of black material” (p.155). 


We resume Papyrus Harris’ depiction of the return of the expedition at 
Ramses III era, 


[t]he galleys and the barges were laden with the products of God’s 
Land, consisting of all the strange marvels of their country: plentiful 
myrrh of Punt, laden by ten-thousands, without number. Their chief’s 
children of God’s Land went before their tribute “advancing to Egypt. 
They arrived in safety at the highland of Coptos; they landed in 
safety, bearing the things which they brought. They were loaded, on 
the land-journey, upon asses and upon men; and loaded into vessels 
upon the Nile, (at) the haven of Coptos. They were sent forward 
down-stream and arrived amid festivity, and brought (some) of the 
tribute into the (royal) presence like marvels. Their chief’s children 
were in adoration before me, kissing the earth, prostrate before me. I 
gave them to all the gods of this land, to satisfy the two serpent 
goddesses every morning. (ARE, 1906, Vol. IV, pp.203-204) 


The ships returned with the usual shipments from Punt. They arrived at Coptos, as 
other preceeding trips; hence, the trip was also through the Nile. Unlike other texts 
which described the Land(s) of god(s) in the plural, this text has God’s Land in the 
singular for both nouns ‘God’ and ‘Land’. We also note the absence of other goods 
except for the Myrrh. However, the nouns ‘thing’ and ‘marvels’ stand for such 
exquisite commodities. 


To conclude, mounting evidence points to Arabia as an integral part of the 
land of Punt, the original abode of Egyptians. Hence, we can safely say that the 
Land of Punt was to the south and east of the Nile Valley, and through navigation 
in the Red Sea. Therefore, it could be deduced that the illustrious Punt encompassed 
various cities of Arabia, and Makkah, ‘The Land of God’, with its surrounding 
environments, in addition to southern Arabia, and parts of southern Africa, 
particularly, Nubia; Ethiopia and maybe Somalia as well. Their commodities were 
probably carried by Arab traders or intermediaries, a fact which was often 
illustrated in Arabic chronicles. Consequently, Egyptian texts ceased to describe 
journeys to Punt, which would be highlighted in an upcoming section. However, 
the following sections are dedicated to a further investigation of the products of 
Punt. 
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1.5. f, reducts of Punt in f, aralleS with Strabian Pf, reducts 


According to Cooper (2015), as evident from recent archaeological finds, 
Arabic African relations in the 3“ and 2" millenia BCE were quite efficient in 
procuring products. However, he noted that the propinquity to these commodities 
appears beneficial for Punt’s setting; yet, it is not essential to locate a region that 
comprises all or several produces attained from Punt. Evidently, this unspecified 
area allocated to Pwnt proposes that these commodities could be acquired from a 
relatively broad region by way of commerce (p.264), as observed in the previous 
discussions. In order to get a clearer image of trade in these regions, the coming 
section displays the produce of this area in the works of the Greek and Roman 
writers to reveal the Arabian commodities that were circulated in their time. This 
exposition helps to illuminate the same issue of trade in the previous eras, in 
comparison with the Egyptian records that would be presented in subsequent 
sections. 


1.5.4. Strakian f, roducts tn the Works of Sinctent Writers: 


1.6.4.1. Classical Writers 'D tction © Frankincense; ‘Spices, and the 
Ff; hoentx 


Some advocate that Homer lived between the 9" and the 8" centuries BCE 
(Britannica); others believe he was in an era between the 12" and the 8" centuries 
(biography.com); hence, his birth and death dates are not known for certain. Strabo 
(1917) alluded to Homer, concerning the wealth and trade of Arabia, as follows: 





[He] did know the Arabia which is to-day called "Blest." In his time, 
however, it was not rich, and not only was the country itself without 
resources but most of it was occupied by dwellers in tents. The part of 
Arabia that produces the spices is small; and it is from this small 
territory that the country got the name of "Blest," because such 
merchandise is rare in our part of the world and costly. To-day, to be 
sure, the Arabs are well to do and even rich, because their trade is 
extensive and abundant, but it is not likely to have been so in Homer's 
time. So far as the mere spices are concerned, a merchant or camel- 
driver might attain to some sort of wealth by trafficking in them. 
(Vol.I, Book I, Chapter II, p.145) 


Since Homer is believed to have existed between 8" century and the 12" century, 


in Asia minor (Homer, n.p.), at that time, the incense and myrra trade was alleged 
to be small and restricted. Nonetheless, the Bible mentions it as a business of the 
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Ishmaelites, at the time of Jacob. Moreover, Pliny refers to it as very ancient, as 
would be discussed shortly. 


According to Herodotus (2003), who lived in the 5™ century BCE 
(Britannica), “113...with regard to spices; and from the land of Arabia there blows 
a scent of them most marvellously sweet’. He added that “Arabia is the only place 
that produces frankincense, myrrh, cassia, cinnamon, and the gum called ledanon”’. 
It was brought to Greece by way of Phonecians so that its smoke or scent would be 
used in repelling “winged snakes”, which attempted to occupy Egypt. Furthermore, 
Herodotus identified two deities in the 5" century worshipped amongst Arabs: 
Orotal and Allaat, or Dionysus, Orotalt; and Aphrodite, Alilat (Vol. I, n.p.), which 
were worshipped in Makkah*?”. 


Fliickiger and Hanbury (2014) emphasized that full report of frankincense is 
provided by Theophrastus (B.C. 370-285) who narrates that this product is yielded 
in the nation of the Sabaeans, one of the most vigorous merchandizing countries of 
early history, lying on the southern coasts of Arabia. (p.136). Theophrastus 
affirmed that “frankincense, myrrh, cassia and cinnamon” are cultivated in Arabia, 
near “Saba, Hadramyta, Kitibaina and Mamali (HP 9.4.2.)”. Regarding “exotic 
fragrant plants”; most of them originate from spots in the south and in the east. 
This is shown in area numbered 3 on the following map (Thanos, 2005, p.8). 


A map visualizing Theophreatus’ world 
of plants, 


where Arabia appears having numbers 2 
(eastern Arabia) & 3 (Southern Arabia/Aden) 
(Thanos, 2005, p.8). 





Moreover, Eratosthenes (276-194 BCE) described the Sabaeans as “one of 
four great nations over against Ethiopia whose capital was Mariaba (Mariab on the 
inscriptions)”. This description was ensued by Agatharchides’ (120 BCE) who 
glorified the Sabaeans’ ways of life (Gayre of Gayre, 1972, p.89). Agatharchides 
of Cnidus (De mari. § 97) explained that cassia is one of the plants of Tihama 
“(coastal line in modern Yemen and Saudi Arabia along the Red Sea)” (Bukhairn, 
2012, p.184). Makkah is part of Tihamah, as explained above. 

According to Diodorus Siculus (1935), the Greek historian in the first 
century BCE, the cinnamon, cedar, resin of the pine, and the terebinth are yielded 
in Arabia Felix in plenty. In addition, “the very earth itself is by its nature full of a 
vapour which is like sweet incense”. Siculus further described Arabia Felix that 
“borders upon the waterless and desert country” as quite distinct, because of its 
fruitfulness, and 


499 See the chapter on Arabian deities. 
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the land is distinguished in its several parts by the varied odours of 
the gums which drip from them; for myrrh and that frankincense 
which is most dear to the gods and is exported throughout the entire 
inhabited world are produced in the farthest parts of this 
land. And kostos and cassia and cinnamon and all other plants of 
this nature grow there in fields and thickets of such depth that what all 
other peoples sparingly place upon the altars of the gods is actually 
used by them as fuel under their pots, and what is found among all 
other peoples in small specimens there supplies material for the 
mattresses of the servants in their homes. 


Moreover, the cedar grew there, which was needed for its wood, as he said “in the 
mountains grow not only silver fir and pine in abundance, but also cedar and the 
Phoenician cedar in abundance and boraton, as it is called”. Diodorus Siculus 
(1935) further stated that even “in certain regions of Arabia, when the earth is dug 
up, there are discovered veins of sweet odour”. (Vol.II, Book I, pp.49, 51). 


What is most crucial is that Diodorus Siculus (1935) averred that in this 
region of Arabia Felix: 


there is also found in these regions in a certain valley the balsam 
tree, as it is called, from which they receive a substantial revenue, 
since this tree is found nowhere else in the inhabited world and the 
use of it for medicinal purposes is most highly valued by physicians. 
(Vol. II, Book, II, p.47) 


We notice here the valley which grows the Balsam tree, which was explicated 
earlier under the section of the Balsam of Makkah. This serves as a further proof 
that this valley lies in Arabia Felix. Siculus also explained that there are numerous 
Arabian tribes who use the desert as pasture. However, he observed that the 
Nabataeans are far more affluent; because many of them work in “frankincense and 
myrrh and the most valuable kinds of spices, which they procure from those who 
convey them from what is called Arabia Eudaemon” (Vol.X, book XIX, p. 89). 
Graf et al. (2020) illustrated that “Arabia Eudaemon or Arabia Felix was a term 
used by ancient geographers to describe the southern part of the Arabian Peninsula, 
now Yemen” (n.p.). 


Cluverius / J.Janssonius. — Map of Arabia Eudaemon “ex. 
Plinio Lib VI Cap. 28” 


https://www.swaen.com/item.php?id=25626 








Moreover, Siculus (1935) recounted the following story, which testifies that 
the land of spices is in Arabia: 


There was a certain Iambulus who from his boyhood up had been 
devoted to the pursuit of education, and after the death of his father, 
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who had been a merchant, he also gave himself to that calling; and 
while journeying inland to the spice-bearing region of Arabia he and 
his companions on the trip were taken captive by some robbers. (Vol. 
II, Book II, p.67) 


As clarified by Fliickiger and Hanbury (2014), Diodorus stated that Arabs 
purchased these commodities from the Sabaeans then sold them to the Phoenicians. 
This is also attested in Plutarch, who recounted that when Alexander the Great 
invaded Gaza, he took “500 talents of olibanum and 100 talents*°® of myrrh” then 
sent them to Macedonia (p.136). Hence, we understand that incence and spices 
came from Yemen by way of Makkah, as was mentioned in Arabic sources, and as 
corroborated by trade routes. This additionally affirms that the area between 
Yemen and Makkah or the mountainous area of Hijaz in general was productive of 
Myrrh and Balsam of Makkah*"". 


The Greek geographer Strabo was born in 64 BCE and died after 21 CE 
(Britannica, n.p.). His work, Geography, offers us the following extracts that clarify 
why Arabia was called the blessed “blest”: 


Arabia and the regions as far as India belonged to them; and though 
Arabia alone of all these countries has the name 'Blest,' India is 
supposed and reported to be in the highest degree ‘blest,’ even though 
people do not so call it by name. (Strabo, 1917, Book I, Chapter II, 
24-40) 


The part of Arabia that produces the spices is small; and it is from this 
small territory that the country got the name of "Blest," because such 
merchandise is rare in our part of the world and costly. (Strabo, 1917, 
Book I, Chapter II, p.145) 


The previous quotes are quite significant; as they reveal that India was under Arabic 
ruling, probably to secure trade routes, and this also proves the reason for the 
similarlity of the gods and goddesses that were worshipped in both regions >”. 
El-Nowieemy (2012) contributed to the topic of the richness of Arabia by 
examining Arabia Felix in Roman Poetic works, specifically, Augustan poets. She 
mentioned the Roman poet Tibullus (c. 55-19 BCE), who stated that “Holy 
frankincense is burnt in fire, fragrances are burnt, which the soft Arab sends from 
his rich land” (Tib., 2. 2. 3-4). Moreover, Tibullus depicted a girl as: “... she may 
possess what the rich Arab, cultivator of the perfumed land, sends from the nice 
smelling fields, and whatever gems from the Red Sea shore, which the nearest black 
Indian collects from Eastern shores” ([Tib.] 3.8.15-20). Vergil (70-19 BCE) also 


50 Unit of weight 
90! See Myrrh terraces later in the chapter. 
502 See the part on gods and goddesses above. 
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said: “...to the Sabaeans’’’ alone belongs the frankincense tree” (Verg. Georg. 2. 


117) (pp.135, 139). 


Pliny (1952), the Elder, [Caius Plinius Secundus, who was born in 23" CE 
(Britannica)] observed that ladanum tree is in the Nabatean area, where goats break 
it, causing its juice “to stick to their hairs”. Furthermore, Pliny underlined that “in 
Arabia the palm is said to have a sickly sweet taste, although Juba states that he 
prefers the palm that grows in the territory of the Tent-dweller Arabs, which they 
call the dablas, to all other kinds of flavour’. He added that “the date of the Thebaid 
is packed into casks at once, before it has lost the aroma of its natural heat...” 
(VoLIV., pp.55, 119, 127). Pliny (1855) also affirmed that: 


There is no country in the world that produces frankincense except 
Arabia, and, indeed, not the whole of that. Almost in the very centre 
of that region, are the Atramitae, a community of the Sabaei, the 
capital of whose kingdom is Sabota, a place situate [sic.] on a lofty 
mountain. At a distance of eight stations from this is the incense- 
bearing region, known by the name of Saba. (Vol.III., Book XII, 
p.124) 


Pliny (1855) further avowed that 


According to some authors, myrrh is the produce of a tree that grows 
in the same forests as the incense-tree, though most say that they grow 
in different places: but the fact is that myrrh grows in many parts of 
Arabia, as will be seen when we come to speak of the several varieties 
of it. A sort that is highly esteemed is brought from the islands also, 
and the Sabzei even cross the sea to procure it [myrrh] in the 
country of the Troglodyte. It is grown also by being transplanted, 
and when thus cultivated is greatly preferred to that which is grown in 
the forests. The plant is greatly improved by raking and baring the 
roots; indeed, the cooler the roots are kept, the better it is. (Perseus: 
Pliny, Natural History, 1855, XII: 33.15) 


Hence, he clarified that its home is Arabia, and its food and nest are composed of 
frankinscence, cassia and myrrh. Moreover, myrrh is cultured on the opposite 
coast as well. 


In addition, Fliickiger and Hanbury (2014) elucidated that Strabo and Arrian 
[1‘-2"4 centuries CE] indicated that the “opposite African coast likewise produced 
olibanum, as it is now doing almost exclusively”. Arrian related that this drug was 
sent to Egypt and “Barbaricon at the mouth of the Indus” (p.136). Arrian (1814) 


5°3 Check a coming section on the relation between Jurhum and the Sabaean. 
504 For more on the Phoneix, see an upcoming section. 
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addressed the topic of the richness of the Arabian land at the time of Alexander*™ 


as follows, where spikenard >°° is also described: 


The fruitfulness of the country was no small temptation to its invader; 
for he had been informed that cassia grew there in the marshy 
grounds, and that myrrh and frankincense were gathered from the 
trees; that cinnamon was the produce of a shrub; and that their 
meadows, without any human art, brought forth plenty of spikenard. 
The extent of the country, according to his information, along the sea- 
coast, was not less than India, and that many islands lay not far off... 
(p.166) 


He also cited the following account of Curtius on Alexander’s march in Arabia: 


On their left hand, as they travelled along, was Arabia, famous for its 
fertitlity in spices, and all their road was through a champaign 
country... However, I am not insensible, that in the time of Xenophon, 
the border of Mesopotamia, as far as the Euphrates, was also called 
Arabia, and describes as a spicy region...(Xiil) 


Regarding the Phoenix bird, Pliny (1855) explained in Vol. X, Book 2 that 


The Birds of Ethiopia and India are for the most part of a variety of 
Colours, and such as can hardly be described: but the Phoenix of 
Arabia is more noble than all others. 


... that in Arabia he is sacred to the Sun: that he liveth 660 Years: 
and when he groweth old, he builds a Nest with the Twigs of Cassia 
(Cinnamon) and Frankincense Trees: and when he hath filled it with 
Spices, he dieth upon it. He saith, also, that out of his Bones and 
Marrow there breedeth at first, as it were, a little Worm, from which 
proceeds a young Bird. (pp.186, 188) 


McDonald (1960) elucidated that this bird represented “longevity and 
inundation” to the extent that the Greeks and Romans called the date-palm Phoenix 
dactylifera, which was thought to own “within itself some strange, self- producing 
power” (pp.195-96, 197). A proof that the Phoenix bird is closely related to 
frankinsence, Myrrh, and palm tree comes from the Latin poet Ovid (1922), who 
lived in Rome between C1‘t BCE and early C1* CE, during the rule of the Emperor 
Augustus. He clarified that the Phonenix 


505 See more on Alexander in Arabia in the section on Khuzaa‘ah. 
506 A highly sought aromatic plant. 
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[391] ... does not live either on grain or herbs, but only on small drops 
of frankincense and juices of amomum. When this bird completes a 
full five centuries of life straightway with talons and with shining beak 
he builds a nest among palm branches, where they join to form the 
palm tree's waving top. As soon as he has strewn in this new nest the 
cassia bark and ears of sweet spikenard, and some bruised cinnamon 
with yellow myrrh, he lies down on it and refuses life among those 
dreamful odors.—And they say that from the body of the dying bird 
is reproduced a little Phoenix which is destined to live just as many 
years. (n.p.) 


In sum, Greeks and Roman writers recognized the region of incense and 
spices as Arabia. In Homer’s time, it seems that this trade was not as flourishing as 
in the eras of Herodotus, Siculus and Strabo. Hence, the same area identified as 
Punt is that of Arabia, since it offered the same merchandize in what appears 
practically to be the same region. Nevertheless, the area was not called Punt by the 
Greeks, Romans, and Persians; it was a nomenclature specific to the Egyptians. 


In the middle ages still, at the time of Shakespeare, Arabia was associated 
with the trade of aromatics, as seen in the play Macbeth by Shakespeare: 


LADY MACBETH 


Here’s the smell of the blood still. All the perfumes of Arabia will 
not sweeten this little hand (Act V, Scene I, p.3). 


Shakespeare called it Arabia, even though the trade was known to be centered then 
in Makkah, which points to the fact that both were used interchangeably, as was 
mentioned earlier in the section on the names of Makkah. Up till today, Makkah 
enjoys a particular interest in the trade of oriental perfumes, ‘Aud’, ‘Musk’, etc., 
along with spices, nuts, and incense, which fill its streets. Such persistence of the 
same commercial items testifies to its being a focal and principal member in ancient 
world trade. The following section resumes the discussion of Punt products from 
ancient Egyptian records, to reveal its semblance with the Greek and Roman 
depiction. 


1.5.4.2. Main f, reduce of Punt: Myrrh and ointy 


Meeks (2003) avowed that an Edfu temple inscription shows that ‘nty is 
possibly “the resin of Arabian origin”, highly esteemed by the Egyptians more than 
Kush resin; as it is better in worship (p. 67). Moreover, New Kingdom accounts 
allude to sntr, as being attained in huge measures from Syro-Palestine; yet, there is 
mention of str of Puntite source as well. Egyptian texts allude to incense by two 
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distinct names: sntr and antyw. These labels have been also utilized reciprocally to 
indicate frankincense and myrrh. Such little trees are of “the Burseraceae family 
of resin producing trees and shrubs”. Frankincense is taken from the type of 
Boswellia, and myrrh, from the class of Commiphora, which grows in Arabia and 
areas lying to the south of Egypt (Serpico & White in Glenister, 2008, p.96). The 
term “frankincense” is possibly derived from the French crusaders “frank” or from 
“French incense” or Old French “franc encens”, “pure incense”. The Hebrew term 
is levonah, implying “white” from Hebrew “lavan” (Ben-Yehoshua, Borowitz & 
Hanu8, 2012, p.27). 


Cooper (2015) averred that scholars have usually recognized ‘nt.y as genus 
of Boswellia or Commiphora, both of which are famed “aromatic producing 
species” that are cultivated in Eastern Africa and Arabia. Moreover, he clarified 
that the one commodity that is conclusively and constantly alluded to as a Punt 
product is “the aromatic substance ‘nt.y/‘nd.y”. This is further attested in the 
designation ‘Myrrh terraces’ in Hatshepsut’s excursion, as well as the reliefs 
which represent myrrh trees carried along to Egypt. Nevertheless, researchers have 
not unanimously agreed on “‘the botanic identity of ‘nt.y”. ‘Myrrh’ or “the resin of 
Commiphora” is merely determined by ‘tradition’ and an assumed correspondence 
“with the Semitic and biblical myrrh”. Banti and Contini stated that the term may 
have persisted in the sixth century CE lexicon of Hesychius “as gévtiov where the 
Greek gloss has Aiyvatiov opvpviov ‘Egyptian myrrh’”. According to Dioscorides 
in Materia Medica, “ouvpva. ...(is) a tree which ‘grows in Arabia and resembles 
Egyptian acacia’ and goes on to mention several different species of ouupva” (pp. 
264, 265, 266). 


In addition, Cooper (2015) underlined that Hatshepsut’s text on Punt reveals 
that “the terraces of Myrrh” are within the confines of Punt, near the coastline “hr 
gs.wy w3d-wr’. Moreover, it unravels that “it is a sacred-region, and that it was 
the precise goal of the expedition”. It also shows that it “must refer to a 
mountainous area”. The concept is that ‘t.yw-trees were cultivated on the slopes 
of this mountainous chain. He reasoned that because resinous types of Commiphora 
lie to the north uptill Erkowit, we can theoretically localize such ‘terraces’ 
somewhere to the south. This would make them analogous to the coastline between 
Tokar and Adulis or their corresponding vicinities (p.261). The first refers to a 
city in northeastern Sudan; the second to a one in Eritrea, as apparent on Google 
maps. 
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OTokar : 


OAdulis: 


Tokar, Adulis, and the corresponding side, or 
Terraces of Myrrh, marked by the red line 





Port Sudan 


Location of Erkowit, the red spot 
Google Maps 

Nevertheless, it has been repeatedly mentioned in Egyptian and Greek works 
that the Arabic gum is preferred to the African one. Hence, the terraces of Myrrh 
should be also in Arabia, and specifically in Hijaz, where Myrrh has been and still 
is cultivated there, as observed in the section on the Balsam of Makkah, earlier in 
this volume. It is interesting that in Egypt, we still call this gum of ‘nty 
/’intaayah?”’. This was known in the bible as the Balm of Gilead, later known as 
Balsam of Makkah*™., It is to be inferred that the Greek depiction shows that Arabia 
is the main area for myrrh, and this is consolidated by Egyptian references. 


1.5. a3. She Pf; hoentx 


Punt is also linked to the Phoenix bird, a bird of the Levant, which the Greek 
texts have precisely related to a country of Arabia, or an oriental country by the 
Red Sea (Meeks, 2002, pp.271-72). It was termed in Egyptian texts the Bennu bird. 
From The Book of Ani, Plate VIILI: 


2 The name of the sanctuary in which the bennu bird was worshipped 
was Het-bennu. Greek writers called this bird the phoenix, and the 
Egyptians considered it as a symbol of Osiris ... The bennu was also 
worshipped at Diospolis Parva in Upper Egypt; and it was asserted 


5°7 See more on the etymology of this word under the section on the languages in Punt. 
58 See the section on the Balsam of Makkah. 
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that the thigh of Osiris was preserved in one of its sanctuaries ... 
(Budge, 1895, p.278, footnote 2) 


McDonald (1960) further explained that the Benu was a sacred bird in the Old 
Kingdom, it was adored sometimes as sanctified to Osiris, “the mortuary god”. It 
became a symbol of Osiris himself, or his soul. It also came to be “the Benu of the 
renascent Osiris, known as Horus-Re’”, and was conventionally linked with the 
sun, and “sun-worship”. Therefore, the holy phoenix of Heliopolis epitomized the 
sun-god “under the names of both Osiris and Re”. The bird was worshipped in 
Heliopolis anciently, and it persisted in the Middle and the New Kingdoms. Benu 
was also another name for planet Venus, most characteristically in the New 
Kingdom (pp.195-96, 197). Once again Osiris, who was affirmed earlier in this 
work to have been raised in Makkah in Arabia, is linked to this bird. 


Al-Saghiir (2017) addressed the myth of the Phoenix in different cultures. 
He stated that it is present in the Persian Shahnaamah under the name of Simurgh. 
Arabic tradition also mentions the bird in Al-Mas‘uudty’s Murruj ATH-THahab. 
Yemen mythology represents the Phoneix or Al-‘anqaa’ as a peaceful bird with the 
similitude of an eagle, it is called sun bird, and it feeds on myrrh, frankincense, and 
gum (p.119-20). De Guiry, a British officier who worked in several Arabic 
countries from 1920s- 1940s, wrote a book on Arabia under the title of Arabia 
Phoenix. 


De Guiry (1947) contended that the name of the bird is derived from the 
inhabitants of Arabia, or the Phoenicians. This is similar to the case of the 
‘phoinix’, the Greeks term of the date-palm, the tree characteristic of that territory. 
Some academics suppose that Panchaia was the isle, present-day Socotra, “a name 
of Sanskrit origin- the “Island of Bliss”, off the southern coast of Arabia, and home 
of the Kings of the Incense Land”. It is thought that the bird passed a bit of its life 
in “Mashu, or Central Arabia, “the gate of which is formed by the cliffs of Aga 
and Salma’”’. He further contended that it lived in the mountain of Kaf [Qaf]>”, 
where Jinn were claimed to reside (pp.7-8). We detect here Mashu in central 
Arabia. Unfortunately, no data is available on this name, which is akin to Mesha, 
another name for Makkah, which lies in Hijaz in Central Arabia, where it is possible 
that the variance relates to cases only, 1.e., /u/, /a/. 


Hence, the phoenix serves as a further proof of Arabia’s association with 
incense and Myrrh, consequently, with the Egyptian Punt. It should be observed as 
well that its link with Osiris adds more evidence to the fact that both are associated 
with the same region in Arabia, the sacred God’s Land. In sum, the ideas in this 
subsection have been paralleled to the main ideas in the last subsections on Myrrh 





5° Accounts on Qaf are denounced by many scholars. 
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and the Phoenix in Graeco Roman works. The comparison shows the resemblance 
of the resources on such plants and the bird, which lived in Arabia’s environment. 


1.5.4. Mining in Strahia 


1.5.6.1. Calssical Writers ‘Descrip tions 


Ancient mining was revealed in Persian, classical Greek, and Roman works 
of writers like Agatharchides; Pliny, Strabo, Polybius, and Diodorus Siculus. They 
all testified to the “abundance of gold and silver on the Arabian Peninsula in their 
eras” (Heck, 1999, p.367). Pliny depicted multifarious stones of Arabia like Onyx, 
in Vol. VI. of his book on natural history. Furthermore, as attested in Diodorus, 
there is silver, and 


[t]here is also mined in Arabia the gold called fireless,” which is not 
smelted from ores, as is done among all other peoples, but is dug out 
directly from the earth; it is found in nuggets about the size of 
chestnuts, and is so fiery-red in colour that when it is used by artisans 
as a setting for the most precious gems it makes the fairest of 
adornments. (Vol.II, Book II, p.51) 


Likewise, Agatharkides observed that 


the nuggets (gold klumpen) found in the Debai region consist of the 
purest metal called “ax vpors because not requiring purification by fire. 
This epithet agrees with the Arabi “Tibr’, unfused gold or nugget- 
gold, purer than stream-ore (washed from the sands); Tibra being a 
nugget, whilst Dzahab (Dahab) is the generic name of the precious 
metal. The greater part of the gold known to the ancients was derived 
from their pépites, and some of them were of immense size. >'° 


Burton (2012) commented on the previous account of Agatharkides stating that 
these metals are also found in the mines of Midian and southward; they probably 
were difficult to be melted by the people there (footnote 3, p.258). Macdonald 
(2001a) located Debai region on the Red Sea Arabian coastline “at more or less the 
latitude of Mecca” (p.17, Footnote 147, p.24)°!'. Therefore, it is consolidated by 
what the Greeks mentioned about the Arabic metals, specifically gold*!?. These 
ideas are further verified in the next section in comparison with Egyptian records. 





510 For a similar account on gold in Hijaz, see a forthcoming section. 

511 See more on Debai later in the chapter. 

512 For more information on the metals in Makkah and its vicinity, and Quraysh’s business in precious metals, see 
the chapter on Magan in this volume. 
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neha. Gonmer, Gold and Silver Mintiatn Puntandite Victitiles 





from Egyptian ‘Sources 


The importance of Punt was not solely in obtaining incense, but in mining 
as well. In Ankhu’s stela, a date is given of an excursion of Puntite “in May at the 
end of the incense market season’”?'’, then the objective was not to purchase or 
obtain incense (Glenister, 2008, p.131). According to Cooper (2015), the mineral 
treasure obtainable from the coastal area north of Jizan may have rendered it as a 
rather profitable excursion. Moreover, he stated that an Early Dynastic site of 
copper mining existed in the Eastern Desert, adjacent to Middle Egypt, at Wadi 
Dara, Wadi Umm Balad, and Gebel el-Urf. He illustrated that this extracting work 
persisted in the Eastern Desert in nearly all succeeding eras, and by the New 
Kingdom, it had extended from the chief “gold nodes of the Eastern Desert east of 
Coptos and Edfu to the Nubian Desert as far south as Port Sudan’, as explained by 
Klemm, Klemm, and Murr (pp.45-46, 277). 


Dollinger (2012) elucidated that the Egyptians differentiated between varied 
kinds of gold, depending on its quality. They employed terms such as “fine gold, 
gold doubly refined and gold of three times, white gold, green gold, native gold, 
ketem gold and many others” (n.p.). Additionally, Balanda (2005/2006) noted that 
even though “the Green Gold of the Land of Am(a)u” enlisted in the inscription of 
Hatshepsut was in the items carried from Punt, its resource is overtly specified to 
be a place beyond the land of Punt and acknowledged thus by the Egyptians. She 
added that there are proofs that electrum came from outside the relam of Punt, but 
through it, but not originally from there. This is attested in an inscription of 
Thutmosis III, where we find it among the “booty of war listing” and “Electrum of 
Amau” as well. This is noteworthy as the mined elements of electrum were not 
obtained from Punt (p.33). 


Meeks (2003) tackled a relevant point about the gold of Amu. He indicated 
that in addition to being a gold-mining region, Amu must have been located beyond 
the Egyptian scope of impact and in the region under Puntite domination. He added 
that Amu is clearly connected with “Isternen (Mammisi d’Edfou, 89, 7; Dendara 
V, 34, 5; Kom Ombo II, no. 864A)”, whose setting is not identified, yet it was 
populated by Asiatic Bedouins, namely, “Dwellers- on the-Sands”, and was located 
in Asia “(Setjet)”’, as illustrated by Chassinat and Rochemonteix (1918) (p.66). 


Finally, Kummert (n.d.) highlighted that the royal Egyptian cartouche of 
Ramsses HI (1,192- 1,160 BCE), found near the old Saudi oasis of Tayma in the 
northern Tabuk district, reveals different facts. It signifies the Egyptian existence 
there at the era of Ramsses III, and ancient Egyptian enterprises in Saudi Arabia 


513 See more on the journeys of summer and winter of Quraysh in the coming chapter. 
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alongside the ancient trade route that linked southern Arabia with Egypt, 
Babylonia and the nations “further north”. Along this route, goods such as incense, 
copper, gold and silver were conveyed, and it can be presumed that several old 
Saudi Arabian mining locations delivered “refined metals” to the commercial hubs 
like Tayma (pp.1-2). According to Al-Iqbaaliy (2010), Al-Layth port was used by 
ancient Egypyians thousands of years ago (n.p.). Likewise, the twiter account of 
Ashraf Online (2018) noted that this port was used by Egyptians to transfer gold 
(Al-Layth). Unfortunately, no further proofs were detected to verify this 
information. 


The above exposition accentuates several significant points. First is that 
Amu region, which was often cited as part of Punt, could be deemed as such in the 
widest sense of the term; yet, it is literally not part of it. Second, Amu could be 
God’s Land, which was considered by different scholars like Glensiter as separate 
from Punt, yet was generally included within it in the broadest terms also, as we 
observed earlier that Punt comprised a number of towns. 


1.5.4.3. Strchacclegical, Evidence on Sinctent Copper, Gold, and Sifver 
Mining in Strabia 


In order to clarify the idea of metals and the gold of Amu bedouines, 
mentioned by ancient geographers and in Egyptian records, this section investigates 
the metals found in Arabia currently as a continuation of ancient mining. However, 
it should be observed that historical dates vary according to every source. 


Kummert (n.d.) underscored that there are insufficient early references on 
ancient mining in Saudi Arabia. However, we realize that systematized mining 
initiated about 3,000 years ago in Saudi Arabia. Archaeological finds of 1000 mine 
sites prove that there were huge endeavors made to extricate minerals and melt 
them into high quality produces. He further avowed that the major valuable metals, 
“ferrous and non ferrous ores mined and produced were gold, silver, copper, zinc, 
lead, iron, borax and whetstone to sharpen swords”. Moreover, there were also 
semi-precious stones like, for instance, “onyx, turquoise, amethyst, emerald and 
quartz were mined and used for jewelry” (p.1). 


Liu et al. (2015) studied the use of copper in the north-western region. The 
study was conducted on metallurgical remnants containing “crucible fragments, 
metal dross”, and a copper article were extracted from two oases in northwestrn 
Arabia, Qurayyah and Tayma. They highlighted that “the metallurgical activity in 
Qurayyah” goes back to the end of the Bronze Age, and in Tayma, to the Roman 
and the final Roman era. They unraveled in these locations proofs for “copper 
alloying and refining”. Moreover, limited copper melting might have been 
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accomplished in Qurayyah. “Arsenical copper” was treated or refined at the two 
locations. However, in Tayma “tin bronze and leaded tin bronze” were prevalent. 
The chemical examination of “metal prills in crucible linings” exhibited that “fresh 
copper and tin instead of scrap metal” were utilized in these operations. 


Moreover, “lead isotope analysis” shows that, as a minimum, part of the 
Tayma alloy was brought. Therefore, crude materials were fetched from distant 
regions, and this is in conformity with the significance of Tayma in the 
merchandizing net of northwestern Arabia. They added that tin and leaded tin 
bronze were predominant in the Tayma samples. Tin and lead were equally 
combined with copper, possibly as metals instead of being produced “through 
bronze scrap”. In the Roman era, metallic copper, tin and lead in Tayma were 
obtained via remote commerce, probably from the Mediterranean, which shows the 
continuing central position of this location in the merchandizing web of northwest 
Arabia (Liu et al., 2015, (Abstract, p.492, p. 502). 


Al Knanafas 
Wildlife 


- .! 
in 
Qurayyah and Tayma 
Google Maps 


Mortiz (1968) pointed out that Arabic gold was quite famed and dearly 
sought approx. 500 years BCE by Phonoecians, Assyrians, and others. This 
motivated king Solomon to send expedition to mine gold near littoral areas on the 
Red Sea with magnanimous quantities, as there were diverse ancient gold mining 
areas in Arabia. Such places were located in granite mining areas in the following 
regions: northwestern Madain; toward the south in Hijaz, in the east in Najd, in the 
southeastern region in Yamamah, in the south in Asir, and to the east of Yemen. 
The most important mining areas, mainly of gold, lie in Hijaz and Yemen. Hadiths 
of Prophet Mohamed mention mines in Yemen and Hijaz, chiefly of gold, in 
addition to silver and iron, while they rarely mention copper. It appears that such 
mines must have been productive from 600 BCE till about 800 CE, mainly as a 
daily business. 


Some of these mines were between Makkah and Madinah like BaHran mine. 
In the land of Asir and Yemen, Hebrews and Phoneicians used to bring gold from 
Shuwaylah, Shiba, Ophir and Frawyam. Moritz also contended that Ophir must 
have been in Arabia like the other mines, being cited between these two. Moreover, 
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in the Old Testament, Kings B 1: 10, 15, the kings who were mentioned as sending 
gold to king Solomon all had Arabic names (Moritz, 1968, pp.580, 581, 582, 584, 
588). Qashshaash (2018) affirmed that Of(ph)ir is Hafir, as corroborated by several 
proofs. Hafir lies to the east of the red Sea, west of BaHa, or it is the village of 
Hafiir which is adjacent to the mine of Wadi Dankaan, known for mining the best 
and the plentiest kind of gold in Arabia. Al-Hamadaniy mentioned that there lives 
Bani Haram the Kinanites, or rather Hiraam the Cannanites (p.416). 


Heck (1999) cited Ibn IsHag [8" century CE] who illuminated that silver was 
the main economic source of Al-Quraysh. Along with gold mining, silver, copper, 
and iron were also extracted from many mines, as well as iron mines. This is in 
addition to other gemstones and minerals such as “emeralds, amathysts, quartz, 
crystals, turquoise, borax, lead, the stone used in whetstones for sharpening swords 
and knives, and table salt also”. In fact, carbon dating confirmed mining was in 
these locations in ancient times, for instance, Mahd Al-Dhahab was detected to be 
active about 3000 years back, or the time of king Soloman (1000 BCE till 922 
BCE.) (pp.368, 379, 381). This is also confirmed by Kummert (n.d.) who pointed 
out that current research on Mahd al Dhahab mine shows that gold, silver and 
copper were extracted from this area at the time of King Salomon, 1.e., from 961 
BCE to 922 BCE. At present, silver is obtained as “a byproduct of the gold 
production” (p.3). 


Likewise, Al-Wasmiy (2013) interviewed the historian Nayif Al-Wasmiy 
who divulged that geological and geochemical surveys and diggings in the vicinity 
of Sayid mountain in Al-Mahd governorate have uncovered a great amount of 
copper; zink, silver, and gold. He also underlined that Um Al-Damar mine, 25 km 
northeast of Mahd comprises two red copper mountains; or rather they are a copper 
mine, which was utilized at the Abbaseid era. Moreover, it was also discovered to 
include yellow iron or Limonite. He further revealed that Al-Mahd governerate is 
called Um Al-Manaajim or ‘the mother of mines’, as it includes the largest mines 
in the middle east, 1.e., Mahd, Sayid and Um Al-Damar mines. Radiocarbon dating 
of these areas assured that they were utilized at the time of king Solomon, 961 BCE 


(n.p.). 


Ancient mining in Mad Ad-dahab 


https://fac.ksu.edu.sa/sites/default/files/ttwr_ls 
tkshf_Imdny_fy_Immlk.pdf 











Al-Jasir?'* (2003) also addressed metals in ancient Arabia. He revealed that 
the metal of Pharaan, known today as Mahd ATH-TH(d-d)ahab, and anciently as 
Ma‘dan Bani Sulayim, was named after them. Some advocated that Bani Sulayim 
are the descendants of ancient Arabs (Al-‘Aaribah), from Bani Pharaan Ibn Amr 





514 A distinguished Saudi figure in the fields of documenting and studying the cities and tribes in Arabia; i-e., 
geographical lexicography, in addition to his commendable production in the fields of genealogy and language. 
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Ibn ‘imliiq, while others sustained that they are from Bani Pharaan Ibn Baliyy. Al- 
Jasir supported that both opinions are correct, viz. they belong to the remainder of 
ancient Arabs, and were joined in coalition with other Arabs, from the tribe of 
Baliyy from QuDaa‘ah from QaHTaan, and from Bani Sulayim from Qays ‘iilaan 
from ‘Adnan; thus, the name became inclusive of all (pp.281-282). The mine of 


Banu Sulaym or Pharran produced iron as well (Moritz, 1968, p.585). 


Burton (2012) noted that Ya‘kuby or Al-Ya‘kubi [died after 292 Ah/ about 
9"" century CE] mentioned six areas connected with gold, under the domains 
attached to the Makka administration, terminating with “this is the sea-coast”. The 
initial one may be rendered as ‘Asuf, which is modified as a “gold mine”; the 
second is Baysch, and the one prior to the final one is ’Athr, near valley of Baysch. 
Moreover, Burton expounded that he went to Wady Baysch, which is also called 
Bayshun, the very same valley of Pison or Pishon, mentioned in the Scripture, 
which harbors a number of mines. He clarified that this is where the word ‘gold’ 
isn’t used; yet it is commonly known by Arabs as “the generic word “Ma‘din” 
(mine) used without qualification’. Although the geographer rerfered to unfinished 
operations, we may assume that the “borings and shafts had been sunk there for the 
precious metal” (pp.255-256). 


Head Magan 


Port Sadan 
“ane Wack Sistah 


Heck (1999) asserted that medieval mining was a resumation of ancient one, 
and that it is possible that medieval mines reveal a periodic perpetuation of previous 
utilization. The writer referred to instances of such continued mining, which is 
verified by what geologists do, when they search for historic mines to seek “new 
deposits”. Heck additionally underscored that the combined textual and scientific 
proofs, therefore, propose that recent traditional descriptions that divide historic 
Arabian mining processes into two discrete sequential eras of motion “late Bronze 
Age and medieval ‘Abbaasid” may be inaccurate. This is because “practically 
every gold, silver, and copper deposit on the Arabian Peninsula shows some 
evidence of previous mining activity”. Emphasis added 


This information is chiefly true for huge ‘deposits’ available in locations as 
Al-Nugrah, and the extracting possibly occurred from its commencement maybe in 
the third or second millennium BCE till “midway into the ‘Abbasid era”. Moreover, 
it is no coincidence that several of these mines are located in or adjacent to ancient 
incense, spice, and pilgrim paths of Arabia. Hence, Heck (1999) concluded that the 
archaeological proofs of medieval mining are so plausible that there is a demand to 
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reevaluate further established readings of ancient Near Eastern history in the light 
of the emergent information that current mining of Arabia presents (pp.384-85, 
389). 


Moreover, Heck (1999) affirmed that Arabia, which was mentioned in fables 
as the hub of the famous mines of King Solomon, is witnessing a substantial revival 
of this momentous manufacturing legacy. This is corroborated by current valuable 
metal mining, which was a means for affluence at the era of the growth of Islam. 
The writer added that recently 782 main famed gold sites in Saudi Arabia that 
include a mixture of silver, copper, lead, zinc, and iron metals were discovered. 
Heck further asserted that of the overall number of sites, 31 are appraised to include 
more than 1,000 kilograms of gold, and 99 encompass gold resources “in the 100 
to 999 kilogram range”. A great number of these resources is exceedingly plentiful 
in gold “averging twenty to thirty-five grams per metric ton, contrasted with 
an average worldwide of about 7 grams”>!>. The writer also elucidated that, in 
several areas of such recognized locations, there are rich geological proofs 
substantiating earlier mining processes. Indubitably, over 1,000 sites in Western 
Arabia display indications of ancient mining (pp. 364-65). 


Along the same line, the Saudi Geological Survey Ageny had recently 
unearthed pre-Cambrian gold mines in the western Arabian shield, with a depth of 
more than 10 kilometers. They detected mining of over 5000 years ago. One of 
these mines lie 60 kilometers west from Beisha (Alsa‘uudiyah Taktashif 
IHtiyaaTiyat Thahab, 2017). Analogously, Kummert (n.d.) asserted that 
archaeologists disclosed that “precious and base metals like gold, silver, copper 
and zinc have been mined in the Middle East for at least 5,000 years” (pp.1-2). 
Moreover, Heck (1999) revealed that voluminous quantities of gold, silver, zinc, 
and copper ore were unearthed on the main ‘inland’ trade route connecting main 


https://arabic.cnn.com/business/2017/02/08/sa 
udi-gold-production 








Map of gold mines near Red Sea littorals 





‘inland’ trade route connecting Makkah and Yemen, in addition to other nearby 
rich sites. It is evaluated that Saudi Arabia has more than 20 million tons of 
“commercially exploitable gold ore”. This only shows that gold mining is 
reminiscent of ancient mining (p.367). 


Ancient mining in Arabia 
https://fac.ksu.edu.sa/sites/default/files/ttwr_Istkshf_Imdny 





fy_Immlk.pdf 





It is to be deduced then that the Arabian western area was and still is prolific 
in metals, specifically gold, silver, and copper, the most sought metals in ancient 


515 This coincides with ancient records which highly evaluated this gold. 
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Egypt. Hence, given the fact that ancient Egyptian records spoke of an adjacent 
sandy area, across the Red Sea with beduines or Amu, which is rich in gold and 
copper, it follows that this was the region of the ancient Arab traders of Punt. The 
coming section attempts to examine the inhabitants of Punt and compare them with 
Arabs. 


1.6.dhe Inkahitants of Punt 
1.6.a. Puntite Races 


It should be highlighted at the beginning of this section that some of the 
photos do not represent the actual distinction of color between the inhabitants of 
Punt, i.e., black versus fair-skinned persona, due to enhancements in these photos. 
Hence, the reader would notice that at times the skin color is fair; even though in 
the original paintings, it might have been black or darker. However, the 
descriptions provided by the writers of the cited sources would reveal the original 
color. 


Egyptians depicted Punt and its inhabitants in a variety of texts. From “The 
Book of the Day, Tomb of Ramses VI’’, we learn that “Bentiu is their name, Punt 
is their city. They are in the land of the Kenemtiu-faced monkeys; the hill country, 
Wetjenet (is) its name, (in) the eastern ocean. Their land is the eastern horizon” 
(Cooper, 2015, Appendix, Zone 3, pp.141-42). In addition, Cooper (2015) noted 
that the only indisputable expression for people of the southern Red Sea is Pwnt.yw 
or the ‘ones-of-Punt’, ‘a nisbe-adjective’ of the toponym Punt, which is detected in 
few texts. 


It is present in the Hatshepsut excursion, in the phrase “Pwant.yw hm(.w) rmt 
‘the Puntites who were ignorant of people (~Egyptians)’”, and to describe a 
produce as “'3m.w n.w Pwnt.yw ‘throwsticks of the Puntites’”. Moreover, Puntites 
are described as “the bearded-ones”, from an Egyptian word denoting “divine 
beard’, a term which persisted up till the Ptolemic period, as attested in inscriptions. 
Nevertheless, Cooper remarked that the term “the bearded-ones” was possibly used 
to describe Puntites and other analogous peoples (Cooper, 2015, pp.70, 71, 72)°'°. 
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Egyptian portrayls of the Puntites do not appear to pertain to a particular 
ethnic set. The prevalent body of Puntite representations is related to the New 
Kingdom. However, the bulk of such portrayals is indecisive in outlining “the race 
of the Puntites”. In Hatshepsut’s temple at Deir el-Bahri, we have a depiction of 
different races. The queen is black African, but Perehu, the head of the Puntites is 
painted “with a similar build and skin tone as the Egyptians”. He does not look 
African, or akin to the race to the south of Egypt. He is also distinct from his 


516 The same beard for Egyptians was mentioned at the beginning of the chapter. 
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companions by rings on his left leg, and the dagger fixed to his belt, and his sons’ 
too, which show their nobility (Glenister, 2008, p.113). This is a typical Arabic and 
Yemeni tradition of wearing daggers, which has persisted up till the present>'”. 


http://www. britannica.com/place/Punt-historical- 
region-Africa 





Arab-Ethiopian prince and his wife Queen Eti 
(Arabo-Ethiopic) 





Some scholars contended that Puntities are purely Africans, given the above 
scene of the black queen Eti from Al-Deir Al-Bahari temple. This can be answered 
simply by saying that both Arabs and Ethiopians were engaged in commercial ties, 
and they had intermarriages, as highlighted above. For this reason, they were called 
“Arabo-Ethiopians princes’. Breasted (1906) indicated that the land of Punt was 
mentioned by queen Hatshepsut to the south of Egypt “my southern boundary is as 
far as the Land of Punt, and___; my eastern boundary 1s as far as the marshes of 
Asia, and the Asiatics are in my grasp”. She also described “Puntites whom the 
people (7mf) know not, Southerns of God’s Land" (ARE, Vol.II, p.117, sec. 288, 
p.134, sec. 321). This strengthens the hypothesis that a section of Punt included the 
south of Egypt; therefore, black Africans. 





According to Glenister (2008), in the tomb of Rekhmire, the Puntites are 
portrayed as “dark-skinned with either a shaven head or a hairstyle similar to that 
of the Egyptians”. They wear kilts*!* adorned with “coloured hems and waists”. 
The precision of these representations is repeatedly doubted, for the depiction of 
the Puntites does not parallel those painted in the Deir el-Bahri reliefs. However, 
she underlined that it is probable that such tribute scenes were “generalised” (p.53). 
Meeks (2003) supported that the varied portrayals of Puntites reveal that they look 
like middle eastern people, with the same skin color of the Egyptians. They are 
even juxtaposed with Africans in a manner that shows them to be different, 1.e., not 
black. He added that it is apparent in Hatshepsut inscriptions, and is clearest in the 
portrayal of “a Puntite delegation in the tomb of Rekhmira”. In it, there are four 
ethnic groups; Puntites (east), Cretans (west), Syrians (north), and Nubians (south), 
corresponding to the four sides of the compass. 


Meek (2003) further elucidated that Puntites are not predominantly Africans, 
because the Puntites and Nubians are plainly considered as distinct ethnic sets, 
subsisting in discrete regions (pp.58, 60-61). Likewise, Glenister (2008) indicated 
that there are scenes that show the delegates of three southern races: the chiefs of 
Punt, Irem, and Nmy as distinct. The potrayals display a clear-cut difference 





57See more under ‘Amu. 
518 Kilts are studied in a coming section. 
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between the Puntites, “with long braided hair bound by a headband and the more 
African looking chiefs of Irem and Nmy”. This sharp peculiarity affirms that the 
Puntites were not included in the African race (p.113). Similarly, Layton (2003) 
pointed out that the skin tone of the Puntites is identical with that of the 
Egyptians; while the African skin tone was exhibited variedly on “Egyptian wall 


paintings” (p.206). 


Meeks (2003) additionally demonstrated that the dark colored Puntite men 
are potrayed as mixing with a populace, whose chiefs or “the great man of Punt” 
or “the great men of Punt” are constantly depicted as “slender individuals with pale 
skin and thin, short beards”. The appearance of black Africans in a subordinate 
rank compared with a community of “‘notables’ with paler skin may evoke the 
slave trade and slavery” (p.61). Meeks (2002) thus explained that the mixture of 
black and fair skinned people implies slavery, as can be noticed in the expression 
“Nehesy”!? of Punt”. Hence, he did not consider Puntites black, and he signaled 
that the black segment of the population signifies slavery (p.283). 


However, the author of the current work partly disagrees with Meeks here. 
Ethiopians, Yemenis and Arabs had mutual relations, as shown above. Thus, the 
dark peoples of Punt are not necessarily slaves, on the whole; since the skin color 
of many Yemenis is dark; in addition to Ethiopian free men who worked as traders. 
To cite a clearer example, the scene from Al-Deir Al-BaHariy shows the woman 
as queen Eti, and not a slave girl. Nonetheless, as Punt included possibly most of 
Arabia, many depictions show the Puntites as having the same color as Egyptians. 
Nevertheless, this does not preclude the possibilty that some of those portrayed 
puntites are slaves, even with the fair color, as was the habit in those days. 


O’Connor (1979) gave an all-inclusive depiction of Puntites. He illuminated 
that the scenes of Puntites from the 18" Dynasty reveal that, usually, the puntite 
men have “dark reddish skins and fine features”; whereas the black species are 
not represented, even though they are depicted amid portrayals of “riverine 
southerners (of Wawat, Kush, Irem, etc.)”. Additional Puntite traits are similarly 
detected amid “other southerners”. Concerning their haircuts, they tend to be long 
as characteristic of Puntites up till the rule of Amenhotep I, where in his period 
and even prior to that, at the time of Tuthmosis III, “an intermediate ‘bobbed’ 
hairstyle appears, and thereafter Puntites have close-cropped hair similar to that 
of chief of Punt under Hatshepsut”. The beard was typically goatee; “long or 
medium dressed goatee” is observed in different eras. 


519 Nehsey are not slaves. They are examined in a forthcoming section. 
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Concerning their dresses, the clothes and embellishments are comparatively 
modest; “a medium-length or long kilt is the only male garment”. Regarding 
Puntite women, they are seldomly portrayed and were in certain instances 
overweight. Their homes were “beehive-shaped structures on piles” (O’Connor, 
1979, p.917). From O’Connor’s portrayal, we get a complete picture of the features 
of the Puntites. They were not dark skinned; rather they had dark reddish skin tone, 
and their features were not African. The hairstyle is distinct, and the beard is 
maintained as a distinctive feature in varied eras; while their outfits consisted 
usually of kilts. Finally, they lived in hut, which were depicted in Greco Roman 
writings. Thus, from this description, they looked like general middle eastern 
population. 


Analogously, Petrie (1898) illustrated that the Punites had dark red color; 
their neighbors, black, the Asiatics, yellow, and the Libyans, fair skinned, as in 
Dend., Text 30. He investigated the race of Egyptians at a particular epoch, he 
noted that we detect different races, which collectively molded the inhabitants of 
Egypt at the primary historical epochs, and we can gather certain useful clues, 
largely from the paintings. Three distinct types are met with on the sculptures of 
the IV" Dynasty. The ruling race is akin to the type of the people of Punt, the 
"divine land"; and it seems most probable that the dynastic Egyptians entered the 
Nile valley at Koptos from the Red Sea (p.26). 


Furthermore, Petrie (1894) elucidated that the populaces of Pun splendidly 
portrayed on Hatshepsut temple are extremely similar to “the high Egyptians”. The 
Egyptians are, therefore, likely a division of the Punite race, and their ancient 
migration to Egypt corroborates this proposal. He also revealed that, in this case, if 
we admit the possibility of the advent of the dynastic Egyptians from Pun, they 
would be relatives of the Phoenicians, or Pun race°”’, “whose farthest and latest 
great colony, in the Mediterranean, was known as Punic’. This connection is 
specified “in the tenth chapter of Genesis between Misraim (Egypt), Caphtorim 
(Keft-ur greater Phoenicia, on the Delta coast), and Philistim (or the Phoenicians 
in Syria)” (Petrie, 1894, Vol. I, pp.11, 12, 13, 14). 


Likewise, Budge (1904b) divulged that it is occasionally indicated that the 
invading race, having traversed Punt to Egypt, forced its way forward into 
Palestine, and that the Philistines, cited in the Bible, are most likely a division of 
this race (Budge, 1904b, p.46-47). Similarly, Velikovsky (2009) supported that 
“the majority of the population [of Punt] is north-Semitic or Caucasian”. He 
expounded that the Puntites were Phoenicians, as the name suggests, and their 
existence in Somaliland could be deduced, as some scholars assumed, from a text 
in Herodotus, which recorded that the Phoenicians originally arrived anciently from 


520 Similar to Velikovsky’s claim 
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the Eritrean Sea to the Mediterranean area. He further averred that this appears to 
support the hypothesis that Punt was situated in eastern Africa (pp.110-11). 


Hence, a number of scholars agreed that the people of Punt are similar to the 
Egyptians, and informed that some of the rulers of Egypt possibly came from 
Arabia. Petrie (1898) also investigated Puntites’ gods and goddess to reveal points 
of influence and similarity between Egyptians and Puntites. He stated that we are 
able to discern an additional link; for Min was most probably a Puntite god, as 
proven by his statues at Koptos on the Red Sea routes, in addition to his three 
gigantic statues there, obviously sculpted by Red Sea inhabitants in primeval 
epochs. Therefore, both the goddess Hathor “universal mother” and Min “the great 
father-god” were associated with them (Petrie, p.60). 


Budge, (1904b) disclosed that the theory of the immigration of the defeaters 
of the “New Race” through Wadi Hammamat is authenticated by the verity that the 
most primitive graves and memorials of the dynastic Egytpians are in the vicinity 
of Coptos. This is the place where the Wadi Hammamat debouches into the Nile 
Valley, in Abydos and Nakada. Furthermore, Manetho mentioned that the initial 
two dynasties of monarchs were of “Thinite origin” (pp. 47-48). Regarding 
predynastic Egyptians, they were native to North Africa, and pertained “to a white 
or light-skinned race with fair hair”, and in several specifics were similar to the 
Libyans, who in late historical eras resided very close to the western border of the 
Nile. They were equally physically and mentally, totally distinct from the 
Egyptians (Budge, 1904b, p.49). 


Respectively, Poole (1887) stated that ancient Egyptians are called “the 
Ratu’, and that the inhabitants of Egypt are similar in bodily structure to the people 
of Punt or “Hamitic Caucasoid”, as evident in a very similar persona who is an 
Arabian Puntian figure. Moreover, the Egyptians combined between their race 
and the Puntians in one ethnic group. They even declared Punt as their original 
home (pp. 370-379). Budge (1920) also supported in his Hieroglyphic Dictionary 
that the word “Punt” or “Pun” refers the original abode of some Egyptians (Vol. II, 
p.984). This may also serve as a clue to Arabia rather than to Africa. We observe 
in the following figure the beards and the similar bodily structure to that of the 
Egyptians. 


Glenister (2008) underlined that Punt was identified as a centre for trade and 
probably was as such when Egyptians initiated their voyages to and from it. Since 
south Arabians were reputed for their activities in mercantile interchange, it is 
strongly possible that they were involved in this trade. Glenister further elucidated 
that it is probable that a few southern Arabians could have constructed a domination 
for commerce in Punt, by making partnerships with the African tribes in the area, 
e.g., through marriage. This could be validated by the variance in the representation 
of the ostensibly Asiatic Perehu and his big ‘African’ wife. This is also plausible 
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from the secene of “the association of the Puntites with the Asiatics” as portrayed 
in the tomb of Puyemre. 


She further underscored that the combination of various races in reliefs could 
possibly suggest a connection between the two. Moreover, “the decorative loin 
cloths that the Puntites are wearing” has a remarkable, yet adjusted, similarity to 
the fabric “worn by the Bedouin Aamu in the tomb of Khnumhotep IT’. Therefore, 





the varied depictions of Puntites in Egyptian records entail that they were culturally 
diverse race that seem to comprise Africans and an “Egyptian-like race”. Given 
such explanations, we can detect three groups, i.e., “Egyptian-looking Puntites and 
black Africans and brown Africans”. Thus, it is probable that Asiatic Bedouins 
were in Punt (Glenister, 2008, pp.2, 117, 118, 125). These in turn correspond to 
Arabs, Ethiopians or Africans and Yeminis. 


This is also the view of Naville (1894), 1.e., that Punt included the two coasts 
of the Red Sea. He clarified, concerning their racial groups, that the first prevalent 
population type is finely demarcated; the other type, indistinctly presented. This 
previous group is primarily distinguished from the first by the lack of a beard and 
the manifestation of “the round Egyptian wig”. Since none of these sets is displayed 
with the featured color and characteristics of the black-sinned type, we should 
consider the two sets as part of the Cushite or Hamitic race, of the same kind and 
possibly of the same origin of the Egyptians (pp.22, 24). 


Correspondingly, Cooper (2015) acknowledged that, as corroborated by 
South Arabian ceramics excavated at Mersa Gawasis, it is probable that South 
Arabian cultures constituted a segment of the Puntite region. He added that such 
ceramic pieces were recognized as relating to the Sabir/Malay’ba culture, a littoral 
complex which extended from Aden “as far north as Jizan and the Farasan Islands” 
(pp.276-77). To conclude, we cite the words of Cooper (2015) about the expression 
Pwnt.yw or the ‘ones-of-Punt’. He asserted that it would appear improbable that 
“there was any ethno-linguistic unity” in the region labeled by this name, except 
it describing any set of peoples that the Egyptians met with in the southern Red Sea 
section (p.70). 


It is to be inferred then that an Asiatic group, similar to the ancient Egyptians, 
existed along with an African one in the inhabitants of Punt, as substantiated by the 
varied proofs cited in this section, and above. This was also the situation in Arabia 
at the time of prophet Moahmed 1440 years ago, and up till now. Saudi Arabia in 
addition to Yemen still include mixed races of dark-skinned and fair-skinned 
personae. This also strengthens the proposition of such a hybrid race. More 
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evidence is presented in the ensuing sections, where some of the ethnic groups in 
Punt are further investigated. This is followed by an attempt at reconstructing the 
names of certain places and tribes that were mentioned by ancient Egyptians in 
Arabia in relation to Punt, and the languages spoken there. 


1.6.5. Ethnic Groups Within Punt or its Vicinity 


Cooper (2015) assembled the ethic groups that lay to the east of Egypt as 
follows: 





Ethnic term Referent Geography Early | OK |MK-SIP| NK 


emt | Eastem Desert. Sinai, Nubia 


[Simp 
amy | Canaan, Sina Galfof Seer Gearing) 
| Stsw | Canaan Edom Sinai, Gulf of Suez te =] 
a 


[Nasy | Afica 

| Pwntyw | Souther Atbai. Eritrea | 
|Gnbtw | Asabia(?) 
| Hbztyw | Souther AtbailFritrea | | 


Table 4: Ethmica to Egypt's east 
(Cooper, 2015, p.75) 





He also warned that several names allude to extended regions, and there is a certain 
“overlap in the referent geography of many placenames”. These groups are termed 
‘allonyms’, i.e., locations, which have “more than one name”. For example, “the 
region of Wadi Allaqi could be labelled Md3 ..., Ibh3t ..., and then /kyt ... in the 
New Kingdom”. 


Moreover, Cooper (2015) indicated that, for numerous placenames, mainly 
choronyms*™’, it is uncertain whether there would be any existing archaeological 
remnants related to their locality, or not. Nonetheless, there are some placenames 
“for which there is reason to suspect the existence of archaeological remains”. As 
for the next placenames, no archaeological substance has been assigned to their 
sites yet (pp.330, 339). 

















Khkh [43] | A late Ramesside mining or smelting site on the Red Sea coast. 
H4s.t-Gbrw [35] | In pHarris I, this is a Ramesside landing place on the Red Sea coast 
Timp3w [45] A region (7) of Middle Kingdom galena mimes. probably located 
| somewhere along the Red Sea coast 

lash and Pith [14, 10) | Artificial cisterns or wells im the region north of Wadi Hammamat 
Hin. elbhyt (12A] A habitation site of the Medjay in the Easter Desert east of the Second 

_ _ Cataract. 
P3-hitm "w.s [36] [A Ramesside fort east of C optos 





Table 11 aca vms with undiscovered archacological matenal 
(Cooper, 2015, p. 339) 


The following pages investigate a number of these locations, and attempt a 
reconstruction of some of these sites or their inhabitants. 


521 Place names that describe “branches of larger clans” (Abramson, 2011, p.108). 
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1.6.42. Nhs.y & Md3.y 


Cooper (2015) elucidated that Puntites are mentioned in a hymn from 
Medinet Habu, where they are labelled Nhs.y. The word Nhs.y is usually used to 
denote ‘Nubians’ and ‘southerners’; hence, Puntites were largely associated with 
Nubians and southerners. Undeniably, linguists have commonly favored 
associating the word Nhs.y with any person of slightly darker skin than Egyptians, 
recognizing “Nhs.y with a moribund colour root for dark or brown”, hence, 
signifying any person of slightly “darker skin-tone than Egyptians”. Cooper added 
that some scholars indentified Nhs.y as “Nubians on the Nile Valley”. This word 
could be also employed for the residents of the Eastern Desert (Medja-land) (pp.66- 
67,70). 


Likewise, the word ‘Nehesy’, to Meeks (2002), encompasses the Nubian 
population, i.e., the Ethiopians of the Greeks, who inhabit the valley of the Nile 
including Aswan till Meroe, at least, but as a minimum the oriental and western 
deserts of this valley as well (p.284). Moreover, Bernal (1987) examined this name, 
and stated that Nehesy is assumed by some scholars to mean Nubian. Furthermore, 
he asserted that Semitic speakers employed the same designation, and that the 
biblical appellation ‘Pinhas’ is from the Egyptian ‘P3 Nhs’, ‘The Nubian’ or ‘The 
Black’. It first occurred as an allusion to a grandson of Aaron, cited in Exodus. 
Bernal presumed that it goes back to the 2" millennium or to the time of the Exodus 
(p.333). 


1.6.62. Mdsy 
Geographical Lccation 


Rl yo | Ma} */md3r 


The ethnic class of the Medjay (MVd3.y) was mentioned along with the 
Puntites; they are clearly found in Middle Kingdom texts and subsequent texts. The 
name is a ‘nisbe adjective’ of the placename Md3, which is regularly situated east 
of Lower Nubia. After the New Kingdom, the Medjay were still detected all over 
Egypt. The term occurrs in Abydos, Biography of Wenifrom, and also in 
Execration Texts, ‘GroBe Figur’ together with Yam, while with Nehesy in the 
former only. In addition, in Tombos, Rock Inscription of Inebny/Amenemnekhu, 
mention was made of “incense of Medjay” in Luxor, Topographical List fragment. 
It was further cited with Irem (Cooper, 2015, Appendix, 24.2, 24.5, 24.19, 24.20, 
pp.26, 27, 32, 33, 67)°”*. 


eee See more on Yam and Irem later. 
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Woodcock (2014), in his PhD dissertation, highlighted that, obviously, in the 
Old Kingdom, the Egyptians considered the peoples of Medja fairly parallel to the 
people of southern or ‘Nubian’ states that they could be classified under “the same 
ethnonym, Nehesyu’’. In the Middle Kingdom, the Medjay ethnonym in Egyptian 
texts was “the topo-ethnonym (demonym) md3yw”. This demonym>”? conveys that, 
to Egyptians, the Medjay were worthy of clear display, to differentiate them from 
the Nehesyu, in relation to their country. This is mirrored in a text from the early 
Middle Kingdom, which distinguishes between the Medjay and the Nehesyu as 
follows: “all the Medjay of Webet-Sepet; all the Nubians of Wawat, Kush, Shaat, 
Begqes’’. This is also eched in the Instructions of Amenemhat I which differentiates 
between these topo- ethnonyms and associates them with discrete animal: “I 
captured lions and I took crocodiles. I seized the [Wa]wayu; and I took the Medjay”, 
where “lions and crocodiles are not similes simply for the purpose of derision: 
through comparison with these two ethnic groups, they relay the power of the 
people, and the expertise of the King in subduing them” (pp.74-75). 


Cooper (2015) observed that this ethneme is appropriately documented in 
Egyptian texts, starting from the Middle Kingdom till the New Kingdom. It 
experienced a semantic change from an ethnic term to a profession engaged in 
desert deeds. This is represented in New Kingdom texts such as the Onomasticon 
of Amenemope, where the term is itemized subsequent to the term “nw ‘hunter’ in 
the ‘craftsmen section’ of the papyrus”. In the inscription of Sobeknakht, alluding 
to a Nubian coalition of the Seventeenth Dynasty, the Md3.y were assembled with 
“Hnt-hn-nfr, KS, W3w3t, and Pwnt’, showing them as a hitherto operating foreign 
racial set in Nubia, instead of an employment, as promulgated by Davies. 
Moreover, an inscription at Amada citing “the ‘Land-of-Medjay’ T3-Md3.y”, and 
an allusion to “H3s.wt-n.w(t)-Md3.y ‘Hill-country of Medjay’” indicate a discrete 
a genuine unit to the east of Nubia, acknowledged for being the nexus of “a Md3.y 
social-group” (pp.142, 143, 144). 


There have been frequent trials to recognize the sense of Md3/(.y). However, 
the history of this word is complicated by numerous issues, particularly, confusing 
it with the racial term Md3.y, “a nisbe ending ‘he-of-Medja(-land)’’’. In addition, 
theories attempting at its reconstruction are, nevertheless, problematic. As regards 
its location, nearly all authors have supported situating Md3 in the Eastern Desert 
of Lower Nubia, on the grounds of a number of considerations, though Gardiner 
proposed to locate it on/ near the Nile Valley north of the Second Cataract.The 
single key opposing view is that of Michaux-Colombot who supported a location 
of the Medja in the Eastern Desert neighbouring Upper Egypt. His opinion is 
eventually founded on minor corroborating evidence, and it mixes the toponym 
with the ethneme; whilst utilizing “questionable etymological arguments”. Sadr, 
associating Medja with Pan-Grave pottery, postulated a change in the “derivation 


523 the term utilized to refer to the people who dwell in a specific country, state, or other district (Dictionary.com). 
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of Md3-land from the Eastern Desert towards the Southern Atbai by the New 
Kingdom” (Cooper, 2015, pp.136,139-40). 


According to Cooper (2015), the central part of Medja-land is perhaps in the 
deserts lying east of Lower Nubia, but could have simply covered both northern 
and southern parts of this region. Religious texts assemble Md3-land with Punt 
and Wrtn.t, and textual records reveal that “the aromatic hs3.yt’’, oil from Medja, 
which could be attained in Punt, was in Medja-land as well. The Sobeknakht 
inscription, discussed by Davies, “groups Medjay together with Kush, Wawat, and 
Punt in a Pan-Nubian alliance against Egypt”, implying that Punt may have been 
“contiguous with Md3”’. In Ptolemaic texts, the Md3.y are described as “the 
indigenes of the Eastern Desert’, as explained by Chassinat. Hence, it could be 
deduced that, though Egypt’s major meeting with Medjay was in Lower Nubia, the 
word comprised a somewhat vague and extensive expanse of territory in the 
Eastern Desert that provided gold and scents. However, Cooper (2015) 
contended that the religious texts that reference “Md3 in the same breath as Pwnt 
or Wtn.t’ are assignable to several connotations, where they stood as collective 
reference to eastern-southern direction related to solar rebirth and frankinscense 
(pp.141-42, 144). 


Map of upper and lower Nubia 
https://www.quora.com/How-did-the-Nubians- 





come-to-Kenya 
A possible location of Medja at the blue arrow, and 
also further east 





Woodcock (2014) also avowed that the Puntites and Medjay are both eastern 
and southern populaces. He asserted that another proof of Medja’s connexion with 
the east is detected in the Hymn to Amun-Re in Papyrus Boulaq XVII: “His 
fragrance the gods love, when he comes from Punt. Great One of dew (when) he 
descends <from> the Medjay”. The hymn further depicts incense and myrrh from 
Medja, merchandizes that were strictly related to Punt and the east. The connexions 
between the two territories resume “through related titles of Amun: the lord (nb) of 
the Medjay and ruler (hk3) of Punt”. Moreover, some texts associate Medjay with 
the desert (pp.74-75, 76, 77, 96). 


Whe are the Medjay? 


Jourdenais (n.d.) stated that the Medjay were a Nubian tribe, who came from 
“the Eastern Desert between the first and second cataracts”. He referred to Berg 
in this respect (p.1). Robert Berg (1998) clarified that the Medjay were originally 
Hamites from Arabia. He also explained that the advent of the forefathers of the 
Medjay at about 4000 BCE is remembered nowadays amid the Amarar nomads in 
Sudan, who communicate using the Beja language. They were originally from 
Kush, the son of Ham, and had migrated in the wake of the Flood. They 
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amalgamated into the area, and had attained a degree of social contact with early 
Egyptians. Nevertheless, the Medjay resided out of the Valley, and usually lived 
on hunting (n.p.). 


Similarly, Jaide (2006) stated that the aboriginal Beja populace are nomads 
who have occupied “the semi-desert” region in the Red Sea coastline of Sudan and 
the mountainous country behind it for thousands of years. The early Egyptians 
alluded to them as the populace of Buka or Medju/Medjay, who the Romans called 
the Blemmyes, and in the Odessa, they were named Erembes. They are “a 
Kushitic-Khemitic people” who use a hybrid dialect of Semitic and Cushitic 
language. They classify themselves nowadays as “the most original and ancient 
of the Arab tribes” (n.p.). Again, we observe the nature of immigrations from and 
into Arabia, which must have furthered the relations between the peoples of the 
littorals of the Red Sea. Analogously, Cooper (2015) clarified that after the New 
Kingdom, the Medjay were detected all over Egypt, there is even “a cultural legacy 
that these nomads came from the east” (p.67). 


The Medjay were herders and fighters, “a semi-nomadic” populace whose 
birthplace was in the eastern desert stretching from Egypt to the Red Sea. They 
were cited in Egyptian texts as soldiers working in the Egyptian military. Their task 
in assisting the militaries persisted to the extent that in the Egyptian New Kingdom 
the designation Medjay became an expression for “police of any ethnic or cultural 
background” (Pan-Grave Culture). Similarly, according to Berg (1998), they were 
recruited by Egyptians in both military services and mining, as mining caused such 
a broad enrolment of Medjay in the Egyptian army that by the New Kingdom in 
the late second millennium, about 500 years following the Semnah Dispatches, 
whole armed forces were named the “Medjay”’. 


Medjay were recruited in gold seeking tasks, as band of soldiers and escorts. 
One of those vast campaigns, which was funded by Ramses HI in 1180 BC, 
comprised “5000 soldiers, 2000 state slaves and 800 foreign captives—quite a few 
people to be supported while they wandered the desert”. Moreover, Medjay 
warriors frequently accompanied the donkey caravans which worked in the mines. 
Analogously, southward trade convoys depended on the Medjay; because of their 
familiarity with the territories past the Nile Valley (Berg, 1998, n.p.). As we can 
discern here, the Medjay were quite immersed in businesses with Egyptians, in 
military enterprises, mining, and trade. 


Map of the location of MthHidj during the early 
Islamic era (Al-Himyaaniy,2016) 





https://twitter.com/abdm777 1/status/699487695303 
671808 ?lang=ar 





Meodjay and MaTH Hid; 
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Cooper (2015) clarified that “in Semitic loans of the Middle and New 
Kingdoms, d most commonly represents sade /(t)s’/, and less regularly zayin 
/(d)z/ and dal /6/” (p. 138). For this reason, the Arabic tribe of MaTHHidj could be 
the very same Medjay. The name Medjay could have been originally the Arabic 
tribe of MaTHHidj, after being submitted to elision and metathesis. As can be seen 
from the discussion in the previous section, Medja is described to the east of Nubia, 
which suits also an Arabic location. In addition, they were originally Arabs who 
relocated from Arabia into Africa, to work as both traders and soldiers. These 
propositions are further investigated in this section. 


KuHalah (1997) mentioned that the MaTHHidj tribe came from son of 
Addad, a BaTn of Kahlaan, named as Banu MaTHHidj. From it branched many 
AfkhaaTH, most of who lived in Yemen (p.614). Al-Jasir (2001) underlined that 
the branches of MaTHHidj are now called QaHTaan and their residence is the same 
as their ancient ones in Sarat QaHT aan, and its vallies like Tathliith, Treib, and Al- 
‘arlin, etc., to the east of ‘Asiir (p.511). Likewise, according to Al-MaqHafiy 
(2002), MaTHHidj is a tribal coalition that comprises a number of tribes inside 
and outside of Yemen. Nowadays, their residence is in the vicinity of THamaar, 
Duthaynah in Abiin (Aden), etc. and the area was known of old as Sirw MaTHHidj; 
or their homes (Vol.II, p. 1472). Jamiil (n.d.) also stated that the tribe of MaTHHidj 
today is considered one of the largest Himyarite tribes, and its dwellings are in 
Yemen, southern Saudi Arabia, and Al-Habaab tribe in Asiir (footnote 4, p.191). 
The following map should be compared with the above one of Lower and Upper 
Nubia, to discern the eastern location in relation to them. 
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According to Ibn Khalikaan (1968), at the eras of Paganism “MaTHHidj 
[were] spearsmen” (p.239). Dollinger (2009) alluded to the Nubian Medjay, who 
arrived in Egypt at the time of the tumult of the First Intermediate era, created 
“mercenary archer units and served in the armed constabulary”. They battled 
under Kamose against the Hyksos (n.p.). Hence, both tribes had common traits. 
Similarly, An-NawwaHiy (1415 Ah) added that MaTHHidj is one of the largest 
and most famous Arabic tribes in southern Arabia. They were active militarily and 
politically in Yemen anciently, and still are up till now. They were mentioned in 
An-Namara inscription, and were usually linked with Kindah tribe in Musnad 
inscriptions as beduine tribes living to the north of the kingdoms of Saba and 
Himyar (p.48). 
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Inscription with the name of MiTHHij 


https://twitter.com/ofnajd/status/7170128141294 
71488? lang=ar 





Al-Tuwaijri (2016) provided the following inscription of MaTHHidj, in his 
twitter account, from the tombstone of king Mu‘aawiyah Ibn Rabii‘ah, king of 
QaHTaan and MaTHHidj. He stated that according to Dr Al-AnSariy, the Faw 
inscription is dated to about the 2"! century CE. Furthermore, King (2010) clarified 
that, at times, the South Arabian monarchy of Saba and Dhu Raydan governed 
Qaryat Al-Faw, which had intimate ties with the monarchy of Ma‘in- and with 
Lihyanite Dedan as well. In the 2" century CE, Qaryat Al-Faw was reigned by 
Muawiya B. Rabia, monarch of the tribes of Qahtan and Mudhhij, whose cemetery 
at Qaryat Al-Faw includes Nabataean and Palmyrene aspects. Its merchandizing 
web spread distantly into the Mediterranean locality and to Iraq, past eastern Arabia 
(n.p.). AS we can see, their authority covered the region up till Iraq. Hence, what 
we learned about “the aromatic hs3.yt” oil from Medja, mentioned by Cooper 
(2015, p.141), could refer to Al-AHsa or Hasa, currently a world heritage site. 
However, this proposal should be subjected to further investigation. 
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One more link could illuminate the connection of Medjay to MaTHHidj. The 
Madjay came from Ibhet in an Egyptian text, as cited by Cooper (2015). 
Correspondingly, MaTHHidj are actually widespread in Yemen, and the Arabian 
Peninsula. They have made a coalition, Hilf, and named it QaHtTaan, part of them 
lie to the south from after Abha till the Saudi Yemni borders; others are in Najd, 
etc. (MiTHHidj Tribe). Therefore, they still live in Asiir. The following section 
addresses the association between the town of Ibhet and the tribe of MaTHHidj or 
Medjay. 


The Medjay and Sbhet 
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There is a text that associates Medja with Ibhet: 
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Then I asked these Medjay, saying “Where did you come (from)? ” 
Then they said: “We have come from the well of Ibhet”’. (Cooper, 
2015, p.141) 


The Medjay were linked to an area called “Well of Ibhet...”, from Semna Dispatch 
No. 4 (= pBM 10752 recto), and from Soleb, Topographical List, and Stockholm 
Ostracon (MM 14020), African Onomastica. Moreover, from Semna Inscription of 
Merymose, Medja was depicted as a “Hill-country’’, and its population as Nehesy 
(Cooper, 2015, Appendix, zone 1, 12.2, 12.3, 12.6, 12.7, pp.5,6,7,8). As noted 
above, Nhs.y refers to ‘southerners’ or ‘Nubians’” (Cooper, 2015, p.66), or people 
of darker skin tone than the Egyptians. Abha in Asiir is mountainous and its 
population are darker than the Egyptians; hence, this proposal would be examined. 


The term ‘Ibhet’ has been given different origins. Some early researchers 
reflected on a Semitic origin for bht. However, this can merely pertain to the metal 
term ibh3.ty, which is more basically comprehended as a nisbe of the place name 
‘that-of-Ibhat’. Most scholars offered an unspecific Lower Nubian position, 
observing that in Weni’s account, he departed to /bh3t after leaving to Elephantine. 
Nonetheless, most researchers preferred an undefined site of the Eastern Desert. In 
addition, having read the texts that cite it, Cooper (2015) came to propose that [bh3t 
is located to the east of Lower Nubia; since Semna Dispatch No. 3, which cites 
Md3.y coming from the desert from the ‘well of Jbhyt’, implies a desert site 
neighboring Lower Nubia. He added that it probably signified a large area, because 
Ibht was employed as a nisbe, to indicate metals, animals, and population; thus, he 
claimed that it could be a setting equal with the current expression Atbai (pp.111- 
114). 


Nonetheless, the researcher believes Ibhyt to be current Abha in Saudi 
Arabia. Al-AHmariy (2015) explained that the origin of the name Abha is 
controversial. Some scholars contended it to be very ancient, which occurred as 
Qaythaa, Gaythaa; Ayvaa’ or Hayfaa’, while others claimed it was not mentioned 
among ancient cities (n.p.). According to Worcester (1878) /b/ or /p/ and /f/ or /v/ 
are interchangeable in languages (p.105). Moreover, /h/ and /?/ or /a/ are also 
substitutable in Arabic, as in the first person pronoun ‘I’ /hana/ and ?ana/ or /ana/, 
according to Hilal (1993, p.259). 


Abha, to the the south-west of Saudi Arabia, is the capital of Asiir 
governorate. It has mountains, valleys and fertile plateaus, and is “surrounded by 
dense forests” (Abha City Profile). Bright (2017) depicted Asir in the southwest of 
the Kingdom. He observed that, “sweeping down from the high peaks and cool 
green valleys of Abha to the sun-scorched coast of the Red Sea with its coral reefs 
and fine sandy beaches”, Asir is famous for its environment and archaeology. The 
ancient Egyptians regarded this province as “the land of spices and incense”. 
Bright further illuminated that up till today, the plentiful flora and fauna comprising 
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gazelles and oryx can be discerned in their wild habitat. Moreover, the mountain 
ridges are fringed by “a dark green cloak of aromatic juniper forests: against a 
backdrop of distant pinnacles lie blue valleys with occasional kestrels hovering in 
the breeze” (p.472). 


Analougously, Al-AnSariy (1971) portrayed the milieu in Asir as having 
thick forests, many cultivated crops like wheat, oat, and maize, as well as tamed 
animals like goats; camels, cows and donkeys, in addition to wild animals like 
tigers; snakes, singing birds, and it used to have lions. He further mentioned metals 
and minerals there like gold; iron, copper, and salt. Some of its inhabitants still 
wear long daggers and FuTah or Izaar (pp. 190,192-93), which is depicted as the 
outfit of Puntites in Egyptian inscriptions. Correspondingly, Othman (2002) 
remarked that the frankincense trade relied largely on the incense cultivated 
between Hadramawt and Asir (n.p.). Furthermore, as Prothero affirmed (1920), 
resins are a typical produce of Arabia, and they originate mainly from Asir and the 
Aden inner areas, then they are transferred to India (p.73). This finds support in 
the following quote, Toponym 8& from Ramsses III’s “Great Asiatic List”: 


i-r-t. The Ramesses II equivalent gives this as i-t-r. Unlikely to be 
Ether, a Judahite town near Libnah known from Joshua 15:42, as 
Egyptian ¢ normally corresponds to West Semitic s or z. Hence 
Kitchen reads “Asir,” tentatively placing in the Tripoli region. 
Elsewhere he prefers the Ramesses II version “Aris (for Asir).” If the 
Ramesses III orthography is more correct, as Sayce argued it could 
reflect Hebrew eretz (land). Together with the previous entry (87) one 
could read “new land,” which could be anywhere. (James, 2017, 
p.118) 


We discern in the quote several issues. First, the metathesis of the toponym ‘irt’ 
and ‘itr’; second, it interchanges with /s/ or /z/, and lastly, it was rendered as ‘Asir’. 
The researcher believes it to be Asir [Abha], since this area was connected with 
aromatics, as attested in an array of texts. Furthermore, according to James (2017), 
the name “itr” occurs in the “Blessing of Petah’, no. 11, and in the Great Asiatic 
List of Ramesses II, no. 101, as: “itr= Athar, which gave its name to the “way of 
Atharim” (Numbers21.1) which seems to have run from Arad to Kadesh-barnea” 
(pp.91, 92). According to Britannica (2009), Arad lies in “the northeast Negev” 
(n.p.). Hence, itr may be Asiir on the ancient trade route. However, this proposition 
requires more studies. 
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Google map 
Abha to the southeast of an approximate location of Lower Nubia, 
marked by the researcher by a red circle 


In Al-Hamadanty’s SifaT Jaziirat Al-‘Arab, “Depiction of the Arabian 
Peninsula”, the town was cited as bearing the name ’ayva, a site from where the 
camels of Balqis, queen of Sheba, carried presents to king Solomon, where this 
town was an important commercial center (n.p.). Likewise, Hill (2000) professed 
that the Queen of Sheba proceeded from Marib, or ancient Mariaba, the illustrous 
caravan town, which was the capital of Sabaeans. Then she advanced along the 
trade route, passing by Abha, which was on the ancient trade route leading to 
Makkah (n.p.). Nawwab (1998) further avowed that the upland town of Abha was 
at one point “a strategic point” on the ancient trade route that connected distant 
southern Arabia, or modern Yemen, with the Mediterranean (n.p.). 


As regards minerals, which were known as coming from Ibhet (Cooper, 
2015, p.114), the region of Asir is famous for its minerals. Al-AHmariy (2017) 
stated that, according to the deputy of the Ministry of Energy and Industry for 
minerals, Asiir region is distinguished by its geological variety, where many 
minerals are unearthed. Geological studies have been conducted by the ministry, 
which unraveled the places and reservoirs of different minerals like gold, silver, 
copper, zink, and other rare minerals, in addition to clay, granite, and construction 
materials (n.p.). Earlier in this chapter, it was affirmed that current mining is a 
resumation of ancient one. 


It is to be inferred then that Abha could be the very same Ibhet, since both 
are ancient cities, and they are rich in incense and metals. The two cities lie to the 
east of Nubia, they are mountainous, and have wells and animals. Moreover, Abha 
lies on the ancient trade route. Nonetheless, more research is needed along with 
archaeological evidence to prove the connection. 


Medjay, Srem (Abram- Char} and ' Yam 


Punt, Irem, Yam, and Medjay were mentioned along with each other, this 
might signify that they have adjacent locations. Hence, their relation should be 
studied to reveal their connection to Punt. This section, and the following ones 
examine this proposition. 
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Balanda (2005/6) upheld that the zone, which formed “the catchment area” 
for the Puntites to attain cargoes for Egypt, is the region that the Puntites were 
clearly connected with. It may have been also at times mistaken with the Medjay 
(md3w), or nomadic Bedouines who inhabited the Eastern Desert alongside the 
coastline of the Red Sea. In one occasion, on the fragmented text from Deir El- 
Bahari, hg3w Md3w and hq3w Pwat are displayed jointly, “one below the other in 
a vertical column”. An additional “biographical text from the XVIIth dynasty tomb 
of of Sobek-nakht at El kab” reveals an allusion in a partial script of a claimed 
attack on Egypt by Kush and its confederates. 


The fragmented text mentions: “Kush came [...] aroused (?) along its length, 
it having stirred up the tribes of Wawat, [the islands (?)] of Khenthen-nefer, Punt 
and Medjau...”. It seems they allied to invade Egypt. It also appears that these 
regions were not at that point in time precisely integrated into the kingdom of Kush. 
Hence, Balanda (2005/6) inferred that Punt, in relation to Yam and Irem, is as 
follows, relying on textual proofs: “Punt bordered to the northeast, the territory 
inhabited by Medjay, and to the northwest, perhaps countries or areas such as 
Yam/Irem and Amau’’. These regions were all related with Puntite commodities in 
the selected texts (p.44). 


Furthermore, Lobban (2004) stated that Yam and Irem were mentioned in 
Egyptian expeditions. He located them to the south of Egypt in the 3“ millennium 
BCE (pp.406-07). In addition, Shaw and Nicholson (2002) contended that in the 
Old Kingdom (2686-2181 BCE), the name Yam appears to have been utilized by 
the Egyptians to signify Nubia. He added that Nubia also included Irem (pp.204- 
205). However, the current research relates Yam and Irem to southern Arabia, as 
would be investigated in the following sections. 


Cooper (2015) held that /rm is a mysterious placename, which is normally 
situated in Upper Nubia, outside of the Egyptian domination, possibly in the Fifth 
Cataract area, according to O’Connor. Its location is indefinite, so the precise road 
of the Setau campaign against Ikyt and Irm is debatable. He added that Irem could 
also be situated in the Atbai, and following O’Connor, it could be located in Butana 
or Shendi in Sudan (pp.117, 323). However, the current study locates it as part of 
Arabia. 


Cooper (2015) further affirmed that the site of this placename is 
problematic, it has commonly been linked with the distant Middle Nile in Butana 
‘reach’, but localities to the east and the west of the Middle Nile have been 
suggested as well. He added that hypothetically, Irem could be in the Atbai region, 


524 See more on this point in the coming section. 
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yet it could be alike in some place on the Upper Nile to the south from the 
borderline at Kurgus. The Irem expedition of Seti I refers to the seizing (h3k) of 
five diverse wells, thus the approach to the area apparently involved crossing a 
desert road. Nevertheless, there are countless potentials for desert roads in Nubia 
that evaded the Nile completely (Cooper, 2015, p.322). 


However, Irem is not in Nubian or Africa at all. It lies in southern Arabia, as 
attested in archaeological finds. Iram city was named after Iram Ibn Sam Ibn Noah. 
Some of his sons are Thamuud, the people of Saleh, with their habitations originally 
in Yemen, as testified by Allamiy Al-Taa’ty (n.d., Vol.I, p.2). Al-MaqHafiy (2002) 
also stated, in his “Lexicon of Yemni Towns and Tribes’, that Iram is a desert 
region in the northeast of Aden. It lies between it and Abiin, and it is situated 
parallel to the coast. It was known in ancient Arabic sources as Iram THaat Al- 
‘imaad [with pillars], and is identified today as Al-‘imaad. It is the area from 
which drinking water was transported to Aden (Vol.I, p.51). Furthermore, Al- 
Qazwiniy (1960), who died in the 7 century Ah, in his Athaar Al-Bilaad wa- 
Akbaar Al-‘ibaad, asserted that Wubar is the city of ‘Aad, which lies between 
Yemen and the mountains of Yebriin, a habitation of ‘Aad. It was named after 
Wubar Ibn Iram Ibn Sam Ibn Noah. It was a fertile affluent area, and its people, 
‘Aad, were Amalekites (Vol. I, p.63). Hence, Iram or Wubar is an Arabic location. 


Likewise, Under the entry ‘Ubar’, Fagan (2013) avowed that “Iram of the 
Pillars, Iram, Irum, Irem, Erum, Wabar, Ubar or the city of a Thousand Pillars, is 
a lost city on the Arabian Peninsula” (n.p.). As stated throughout this work, /b/ and 
/m/ are substitutable in languages. Moreover, /w/ and /a/ or /?/ (which exists at the 
beginning of words in Arabic such as ?ubar) are interchanging in Arabic as asserted 
by Hilal (1993, p.235). Furthermore, Rashad (2018), in her MA thesis, investigated 
these phenomena in Mamluk and early Ottoman Egyptian Arabic, as attested in 
Egyptian epics. Examples include /mil?/ > /milw/ (p.294). Hence, /?ibar/ > 
/Wubar/, and these phenomena persisted throughout the ages. 


Fagan (2013) also indicated that folk fables located Iram/Wabar/Ubar in Al- 
Rub‘ Al-Khali desert in Southern Arabia. It is believed that it existed from 
approximately 3000 BCE till the 1*' century CE. Legends recount that it was 
extremely affluent, owing to commerce between the coastal areas (n.p.). Similarly, 
Marniche (n.d.) indicated that prior to 2000 BCE, the Southern Arabian region 
progressed into the kingdoms of “Iram (Aram), Saba (Sheba) and Himyar’. Up till 
the 19" century, the modern offspring of Himyar, son of Saba, still resided in 
modern Yarim, or obsolete Arim/Aram in Yemen. Most of the residents of this 
region of Arabia have descended from Himyar (n.p.). 


Iram is mentioned in the holy Qur’an as Iram THaat Al- ‘imaad, or Iram with 
pillars (Al-Fajr 89, verses 6-7). Blom et al. (1997) illustrated that they relied on 
what was mentioned in the Quranic verse about Iram “fas a many towered city”, 
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along with other legends and technological resources in their quest for Iram. The 
archaeological team of Blom unearthed “an eight towered fortress which 
surrounded the water”. They noted that the “city” of Ubar subsisted to sustain the 
incense commerce which thrived in southern Arabia from around 2000 BCE to 
roughly 300 CE. Ubar was a desert settlement where incense shipment was 
collected, and caravans were prepared for the long journey throughout the desert. 
They added that, according to their archaeological work, the mythical “lost city” of 
Ubar has probably been discovered on the threshold of the Empty Quarter of the 
Arabia in present-day Oman (pp.1,5,6). 


The team included “Blom; Sir Ranulph Fiennes, a British explorer with close 
ties to the Sultan of Oman, and Dr. Juris Zarins, a specialist in Arabian archeology”. 
The team, working under the guidance of Zarins, unearthed Ubar. Clapp, a 
documentary filmmaker who was with the team, stated that the proofs reveal “a 
convincing match” for the mythical missing town. Even the myth of its devastation 
corresponds to proofs, 1.e., the fortification had been damaged when the water 
source in the vicinity of which it had been constructed “collapsed into a giant 
sinkhole” (Kakutani, 1998). It is to be deduced then that, as corroborated by 
archaeological finds, Iram is a south Arabian city that flourished anciently, because 
of the frankincense trade. 








1.6 bah Yam 


Glenister (2008) asserted that the records and inscriptions of the official 
Harkhuf, in the Sixth Dynasty, reveal that Yam is not located in the direct direct 
locality of Egypt; yet, in some remote place to the south. She added that Harkhuf 
portrays the region of Yam as extremely parallel to Punt, that is to say, it is located 
in a southern area outside of the borders of Egypt. Hence, Yam cannot be deemed 
as ‘synonymous’ to Punt. Its position would have been past the Second Cataract 
that bordered the western desert (pp.32, 63, 131). However, Welsby (2001) 
affirmed that Yam is situated outside of the Fifth Cataract (Glenister, 2008, 
footnote 10, p.22). 


Likewise, O'Connor (1986) avowed that ancient references show that Yam 
was a southern area, associated with Wawat, Irtjet, and Medja. Yet, such sources 
are unclear, and its location is still debatable, whether in upper Nubia, or Dunku 
Oasis southwest of Aswan, amid other locations. He further pointed out that 


l.any setting for Yam which lies to the north of the latitudes of Upper Nubia is 
highly improbable; 
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2. localizing Yam in Upper Nubia or to the west of it suits the existing records 
better than the previous location; yet, it poses considerable challenges, and 


3. positioning Yam in the province of “the Shendi reach” offers the most 
appropriate match with “the contents and with the logical implications of the 
narrative of Harkhuf’s journeys” (pp.27, 35). 


Shendi in Sudan 
Google Maps 
Glenister (2008) explained that the incident of the Egyptian official 
Harkhuf’s advent in Yam portrays a stimulating image. As soon as the official knew 
of the Yamite chief’s decision to proceed to battle, he hurried to attempt to stop 
such fights. She underlined that all of the excursions to Yam were to attain 
merchandizes that were just obtainable in that country. Hence, Yam was a 
significant intermediary commerce associate of products that arrived from the 
African countries, not merely of comfort substances, but people too, especially, 
mercenaries. Moreover, she elucidated that Harkhuf’s seeking to restrain wars in 
this region affirms that Yam must have been a principal mediator in land 
commerce. Besides, commercial deals were directed with and under the auspices 
of the chief, thus, the chief’s presence at the exchanges was a must. She listed other 
reasons for stopping such wars (pp.62, 131) that are not of interest to the current 
research. 


Nonetheless, Yam was not located in Nubia. It was and still is situated in 
southern Arabia. Yam tribe came from Hamdan tribes from QaHTaan (SaliH Al- 
Najdiy, n.d., pp.18, 31). Yam, according to Al-Hamadaniy (2003), [3™ century 
Ah/9"-10" CE] is a well-known Hamadan tribe, the base of which is currently in 
Najran. It has moved a bit from its ancient houses toward the southeastern part then 
it relocated and inhabited between Jawf Al-Hayfah and Najran (pp.347-48). 
Suwaed (2015) also noted that Banu Yam is the main tribe in Najran province in 
Saudi Arabia, and it descended from a QaHTanite origin (p.49). 


Similarly, Burrowes (2010) indicated that Yam is an ancient Yemeni tribe of 
Hamadan, located in both Yemen and Najran. Moreover, he described Yarim as a 
main town in the highlands to the north of Yemen. It has been considered for 
centuries as part of “middle region” (pp.436-37). It should be observed that 
Hieroglyphic Egyptian inscriptions were discovered in several sites in Najran, 
between Qabil Village to the north till Al-Sawda, Al-Hamra, and Al-‘irq to the 
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south. This signifies a certain relationship between Egypt and Najran, which was 
not examined up till now (Al-As‘ad, 1986, p.65). 


Additionally, Forster (1844) specified that it is a powerful ancient tribe that 
still lives in the same places, described by Pliny, and other classical writers, 1.e., 
along the coast of the Arabian Gulf [Red Sea] till the south. He clarified that “in 
his Elesori and Sabsei, and in the Elamitae of Pliny, we have the El Asyr, The Beni 
Sabya, and the Beni Yam, of Burckhardt’. These are three early and influential 
tribes, which persist in the same locations allocated to them by the classical authors, 
alongside the littorals of the Arabian Gulf southbound (Vol.I, p.lxvii). This leaves 
no doubt that Yam is located in southern Arabia, specifically, when it is often 
coupled with Irem and Punt. The following map sheds light on this location and the 
interchange between Egypt, Punt, and Yam, and illustrates the proposition 
advocated in this section. However, Yam as explained above is lower than its place 
on the map. 








Map of several commercial cities 
(Boivin, Blench, and Fuller, 2009, p.261) 


As seen on the map the commercial zone included Makkah. 


We return to the above quote of Balanda (2005/6), where the setting of Punt 
compared with Yam and Irem is as follows: “Punt bordered to the northeast the 
area occupied by the Medjayu peoples, and was to the northwest of countries/areas 
of Yam/Irem and Amau, mentioned in Egyptians texts” (p.44). Punt lay to the 
northwest of both Yam and Irem, which quite matches the area of blessed Makkah. 
Moreover, it is north of the Medjay, which quite fits the above reconstruction of its 
locale. 
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It is to be inferred then that Irem, Yam, and Medja are located in southern 
Arabia. Hence, this reflects their grouping in Egyptian records. However, it should 
be stressed again that Punt occupied a region extending in both Africa and Arabia; 
hence, these directions are according to its center, which may be other than 
Makkah. Yet, Makkah was definitely included under the multiple countries 
grouped under its extent, given its position on ancient trade route, as corroborated 
by archaeological evidence. 


1.6.4: imu, the Inhabitants of the Feastern Desert (s} and trabs 


Another group classified under the inhabitants of Punt is the 3m.w, 
: ‘mw | *Smw | Cooper (2015) pointed out that “semi-nomadic 
pastoralists” resided in both the Eastern Desert and Sinai from approximately the 
Neolithic Period. The contact between the Egyptians and speakers of Semitic 
languages can be proven from various references, most remarkably the inscriptions 
at Serabit el-Khadim and Wadi Maghara (pp.53, 232). Redford (1986) illustrated 
that Egyptians used to name northern and northeastern Asiatics by different 
appellations in the 3 millennium. They were named according to their costumes 
“shoulder-knot people’, and their homeland “tract of the shoulder-knot”’. 


A drawing showing the kilt worn by Asian Shasu 
(Woodcock (2014, p.59) 


Other Asiatics “impressed the Egyptians with the fillet with which they 


bound their full head of hair thus, they attracted the appellative “the filleted ones”. 
Additionally, Asiatics employed in Egyptian services were termed “kilt- 
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(wearers)’””*’, “easteners”, and also “those who are upon the sand” (Redford, 


1986, pp. 125, 126). Likewise, Meeks (2003) specified that there is an inscription 
in the ‘court of the Cachette’ at Karnak, which dates back to Ramesses III, which 
considers the Puntites as a division of the “dryw s the Dwellers-on-the-Sand”, a 
common designation for “the Bedouin and oriental caravan traders” (p.64). 
Equally, Cooper (2015) indicated that Hr.yw-s is “a descriptive ethneme referring 
to inhabitants of Egypt’s neighbouring deserts and does not seem to be used for a 
specific group” (p.69). 


Hitti (1970) underlined that the word used for Bedouin “‘amu, nomad, 
Asiatic” appears conspicuously in the ancient Egyptian annals, and in certain 
instances, it signifies nomads in the vicinity of Egypt and beyond “Arabia proper” 
(p.33). Similarly, Kamrin (2009) elucidated that the contexts in which the term 
“Aamu” occurs in the Old till Middle Kingdoms imply that it was employed as a 
typical word to describe the peoples of the Levant, embracing the nomads of the 
Eastern Desert. Additionally, in the Middle Kingdom, “Aamu” seems to be a 
common word for ““Semitic-speaking people from the east and northeast of the Nile 
Valley” (p.24). Redford (1986) also affirmed that before the end of the Old 
Kingdom, ‘‘3mw’ emerged, then later in the New Kingdom, it came to denote 
“ethnic groups who spoke a Semitic language” (pp.125, 126). 


Cooper (2015) agreed adding that the inhabitants of Sinai were originally 
termed MnTw in Old Kingdom textual sources. However, afterwards, they were 
called ‘3m.w; since the later Old Kingdom and in subsequent eras. Likewise, 53s.w 
in the New Kingdom was linked with the Sinai Peninsula. Cooper further 
expounded that the 3m.w appears from the Sixth Dynasty on, in the setting of the 
Eastern Delta, the Gulf of Suez, the South Sinai, and Canaan. He clarified that the 
scope of impact of ‘3m.w, “Asiatics and hence Semitic speakers” may have 
incorporated the deserts neighboring the Gulf of Suez and Lower Egypt. Moreover, 
he emphasized that their motherland was the Levant; yet their service as Egyptian 
employees entailed that allusions to Asiatics were not unusual in Egypt (pp.55, 68- 
69, 87, 88, 232). 


We learn about ‘mw from different texts, from Deir el-Bahari Middle 
Colonnoade, Punt Expedition of Hatshepsut “gold, malachite ... of Amu” (Cooper, 
2015, Appendix, p.90, 78.1), and “electrum of Amu” from Speos Artemidos 
(Cooper, 2015, Appendix, p.90,78.3). Other references are: “hill- country of Amu 
as that which the mounatins created for Amun, who makes electrum”’, from Luxor 
Temple Litany to Min-Amun (Cooper, 2015, Appendix, p.91, 78.7), and from 
Medinet Habu, Room 20, and 21, Bandeau, we have “every costly stone and gold 
from his hill- countries of Amu...” (Cooper, 2015, Appendix, p.92, 78.9). 


525 See more on the costume of these groups in a forthcoming section. 
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As can be observed from the last paragraph, the region was often associated 
with gold, electrum and semi/precious stones. Cooper (2015) clarified that sources 
all agree that ‘mw is a gold production district and a few texts reveal that it is related 
with Punt. Therefore, the possible site of this toponym can be limited to a certain 
scope. He contended that Meeks is the only researcher who opposed a locality east 
of Upper Nubia; as a substitute, he associated mw with Midian, deducing that it 
was a territory lying between Asia and Punt, which he situated in Arabia. The major 
proof for Meeks is an inscription from the cemetery of Qenamun, which refers to a 
land called °3m.3w, in correlation with Nhrn ‘Naharin’. Cooper conceded that this 
‘orthography’ is most likely associated with “the phonetically identical “3m.w 
‘Asiatic’”, closely related with the geographical zone of Naharin in the Levant >”°. 


Map showing Nahrain 





http://www.assyrians.n.nu/21 





Cooper (2015) further supported that the adjacency of Punt and Amu looks 
clear, due to the Punt Expedition Text. He illustrated that “pragmatically, one may 
doubt that Egyptians would have been aware of its origin and labelled it as ‘of 
Amw’ if it was traded through Puntites”. To be more precise, this text might indicate 
that Egyptians obtained the ‘Amu-malachite’ from the vicinities of Amu on their 
way to or back from Punt; therefore, Amu would be near the Red Sea coast. Cooper 
also underscored that Ptolemaic texts placed ‘mw in an area neighbouring Upper 
Nubia near the Fifth Cataract (pp.234, 236-37). 


https://www.quora.com/How-did- 





the-Nubians-come-to-Kenya 
Map showing Upper and Lower Nubia 








Concerning the route to Amu, Cooper (2015) explained that it is conceivable 
that any Punt marine excursion could likewise contact ‘mw “on outbound or return 
trips”, when the excursion might have paused at a median harbor between Egypt 
and Punt in the district of Port Sudan or Suakin. Definitely, Manzo proposed that 
the ‘mining region’ of Bi3-Pwnt in Middle Kingdom excursions may precisely 
indicate the same area as ‘mw in the New Kingdom’””. If this is true, it is likely that 
Egyptians reached ‘mw by both land and maritime routes. Nevertheless, Cooper 
emphasized that the site of Bi3-Pwant is “lacking almost any secure data”. He further 
indicated that in the Early Dynastic era still, the region must have been the setting 
of weighty trade between Asiatics, and Egyptians, and in the Middle kingdom, 
Asiatics were clearly recorded as part of Egyptian mining excursions, as affirmed 
by Trigger (pp. 238, 53). 





526 Metals in Punt and Arabia are discussed above and in the chapter on Magan. 
527 See more on Bi3 Pwnt later. 
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Egypt 





Google maps 
Approximate location of ancient Nubia in black oval shape 
Direction of Makkah to the southeast and east of Nubia in red lines 
The yellow line marks estimated location of Port Sudan and Suakin 
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Google map showing Port Sudan 


As for (f= 18.5115 He nw E" | or “Hill-country of Asiatics’” of 
Amu, it was a rarely employed “ethnic-based toponym”. It is probable that it 
comprised “Sinai, the Gulf of Suez, and much of Canaan and anywhere where the 
‘3m.w roamed” (Cooper, 2015, p.104). Tiele (2013) also signalled that Amu were 
tribes that lived in Egypt who have been likened with the ‘Anamim of Gen.x.13. 
Their principal habitations were in the Sinai, on the Bucolio Nile tributary, and in 
“Middle Egypt between the Arabian mountain-range and the Red Sea” (pp. 13- 
14). Woodcock (2014) illuminated that the Aamu occupied a few distinct areas, 
and their setting was labelled as difficult surroundings>”®. He added that Egyptian 
texts include description of the Aamu as “cowardly and aggressive” (p.98). 


Cooney (2011), in his PhD, clarified that ‘Aamu’, in Egyptian texts, usually 
denotes eastern inhabitants in Syria-Palestine, and western Asiatic Semitic 
speakers (pp.80, 178). In addition, ‘Aamu’ was inclusive of a number of 
“ethnological types”. It turned into “a generic name for the Syro-Aramaic races” 
(Massey, 2007, p.374). Likewise, Woodcock (2014) underscored that ancient 
Egyptians used ‘Aamu’ as a cover term for the northern populaces, as exemplified 
in Qadesh Battle Inscriptions. When Ramesses II talked at the battle, he alluded to 
the enemies assembled there, comprising the Hittites and their sizable alliance of 
northerners, as Aamu (pp. 43-44). Thus, Ramesses II meant by the ‘A’amu’, the 
people of Syria and Palestine (Bunson, 2002, p. 2). 


Woodcock (2014) further demonstrated that the surviving copies of the 
Prophecy of Neferty were written in the New Kingdom; but they particularize the 
incidents of the rule of Sneferu, the 4 Dynasty. The Prophecy includes a 
representation of the Aamu arriving from the east. He further explained that Aamu 


528 Compare with Gil‘ad above which has the same meaning. 
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were initially linked with the east and afterwards with the north. This could be 
expounded as follows: in this state, the ethnic set is incorporated in “the dominant 
orientation determined by the most meaningful and prominent association”. 
However, the correlation of the Aamu with the north in New Kingdom textual 
sources accomplished a principal cosmographical goal, even though their real 
geographical site was to the northeast (pp. 48, 4). 


Kamrin (2013) agreed with scholars concerning the locations of the Aamu. 
Yet, she qualified that the native land of Aamu is a controversial matter. Up to the 
present time, they have been recognized as citizens of “the Sinai or Eastern Desert, 
southern Palestine, northern Mesopotamia and Syria, and even northern Arabia”. 
They are identified on the writing board in the tomb showing Absha*”’ as “Aamu 
of Shu”. Shu can be possibly connected with Shutu, a placename which is in the 
Execration Texts, and is represented as R-Swrt in the Speos Artemidos inscription 
of Hatshepsut. It has been linked as well with “shaddu”, a word detected in the 
Amarna Letters. Some associated ‘shu’ with nomadic tribes of the region of “Moab 
in southern Palestine, at the southeast corner of the Red Sea’; other researchers 
located Shutu in this broad area, with certain differences. 


She added that, indeed, there are plentiful indications that inhabitants from 
western Asia were coming into Egypt in this era and the following ones. Even 
though several of those may have been fetched as prisoners, others were probably 
migrants seeking better grasslands. Nonetheless, it is hard to affirm what was the 
part taken by these Aamu of the cemetery [Absha]. Kamrin (2013) further 
observed, as regards Absha, that “in the caption and on the writing board carried 
by the royal official, Neferhotep”, these strangers are titled “Aamu’. This 
classification is strengthened at Beni Hasan by factors as, for instance, the costumes 
of the foreign group and the tools they hold, in addition to the appellation and ‘title’ 
of their chief. She presumed that they can be allocated “temporally to the MB TA 
[Middle Bronze- Middle Canaanite] culture, contemporary with Dynasty 12 in 
Egypt” (pp.160,161-162, 163). 


Woodcock (2014) indicated that the Aamu were connected, certainly, with 
the desert and desert flocks (p.4). Analogously, Massey (2007) clarified that “Aa- 
Mu” signifies “the ancient mother”, ‘Aa’ stands for the cow, and ‘Mu’ for the 
water. Her sheepmen were the Aamu, “her herdsmen, cowherds, Shus (servants) 
or Shasu”>*°. Thus, the goddess Ashtaroth in Hebrew or “the Great Mother” 
embraced the sense “of herds or flocks”. Hence, the term “‘shepherds” largely stood 
for the Aamu, the Shasu or the Menat, and its correlation with the Cow can’t be 
suspected; hence, “the cow-herd or shepherd was an Aamu” (pp.373, 374). 


529 Absha is further discussed in an upcoming section. 
530 See the next section for Shasu. 
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Conversely, Cooper (2015) cited Redford who advocated that ‘3m.w is 
etymologically connected to the Semitic word glm or ‘boy, youth, young-man’; 
hence, indicating Semitic groups of the Levant and Canaan (p.86). Redford (1986) 
explained, as regards g/m, that the syllabic spelling of the Old and Middle 
kingdoms utilizes 3 to depict Semitic /; and a plain ayin in addition to & and g can 
represent West Semitic g in New kingdom transcription, and in the scarce Middle 
Kingdom surviving instances as well. 


He also remarked that Ugaritic glm, Phonecican and Hebrew ‘Im, and perhaps 
Amorite g/m all mean “boy, youth, young man”, “essentially a male in early 
manhood”. It could be the case that the word that Egyptians noticed, that was 
pronounced by their neighbors in littoral Palestine and Phoenicia, was “the generic 
noun for man(kind)”, employed as a racial term of the populace (pp.131, 32). 
However, Kamrin (2009) asserted that “Aamu” is regularly interpreted by 
Egyptologists as “Asiatic” and is usually considered a Semitic loan. She referred 
to Saretta (1997) who linked it to “hammu/amu, a West Semitic word” signifying 
“kinship” (p.24). 


imu, Aemorites, and Stramacans 


Romer (2016) indicated that ‘early’ Egyptologists mentioned “Amorites of 
Shu’, or “Aamu of Shu”, who were depicted as Asiatics (n.p.), thus equating 
Amorites with Amu. Sayce (2004) signalled that Palestine and Syria were 
identified, to the early Babylonians, by the “general title of “the land of the 
Amorites”” (p.59). Akhan (n.d.) also specified that the Aamu (Amorite) and 
Syrian typify the white foreign class, “those non-Afurakani/non-A furaitkaitnit 
(non-African/ non-black)” aggressors who soon after dominated the area. 
Moreover, they were portrayed at times using a brown color, as in the seventeenth 
dynasty, 400 years before the time of Ramsess III, as in the following image (pp.17- 
18). Since the Aamu were linked to the Amorites, the researcher of the current work 
proposes that the name ‘Amu may have originated as a clip of ‘Amorite, with the 
elision of the final syllable /rait/ for economy. However, there are other proposed 
sources for this designation which are presented shortly. 


Portrait of a Libyan, a Cannite, and a Syrian, 


XVIII" Dynasty (Akhan, n.d., p.18) 





Kamrin (2009) further affirmed that the Amorites were shepherds initially 
from northeastern Syria, then they relocated to Mesopotamia and Canaan in quest 
of pasture for their flocks, where they still pursued a nomadic mode of life. She 
paralleled them with “the MAR.TU/Amurru of contemporary cuneiform texts”, 
in which they are represented as settled as well as bedouin populaces (p.24). 
Moreover, Mark (2011b) illustrated that the Amorites were Semites who appear to 
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have migrated from western Mesopotamia, possibly before the 3rd millennium 
BCE. In Sumerian, they were recognized as the Martu or the Tidnum (in the Ur III 
Period), while in Akkadian, they were identified as the Amurru, and in Egypt by 
the name Amar, all of which signify “'westerners' or 'those of the west’, just like 
the Hebrew term Amorite. Their principal deity was called Amurru “Belu Sadi - 
'Lord of the Mountains’”, which came to be a label for those people by the 
Akkadians as “the people of Amurru’”’, and the province of Syria was also known 
as 'Amurru’>*'. 


[74] 


Additionally, Mark explained that, in due course, the cultural Amorites were 
termed as 'Aramaeans’ and the region they emanated from as ‘Aram’ (n.p.). As 
stated above, Abraham was an Aramaean, according to Deuteronomy 26:5: 


Then you shall declare before the LORD your God: "My father was a 
wandering Aramean, and he went down into Egypt with a few people 
and lived there and became a great nation, powerful and numerous. 
(New International Version) 


Therefore, it can be inferred that the Amu/Amorites/Aramaeans represented the 
typical peoples of the northeast and northwest, comprising Arabs, or the offsprings 
of prophet Abraham in general>**. Their name Amurru also may have been clipped 
as well into Amu. 


Pics of an engraving of Amorites as represented on 
the pylon of the Ramesseum (Muller and Kohler, 


1906) 
AMORITES - JewishEncyclopedia.com 








Sému, Hyksos, and Sémalekites”? 


The term ‘A’amu’ also refers to Asiatics who tried to occupy Egypt many 
times. They were called the Hyksos in texts from the Second Intermediate Period, 
and from Ahmose reign. Moreover, they were described as inhabitants of western 
Asia, and were in some historical periods called the Troglodytes (Bunson, 2002, 
p. 2). Woodcock (2014) affirmed that the ‘Hyksos’ were misleadingly considered 
in Egyptology as a distinctive racial type, even though they were plainly 
recognized in ancient Egyptian texts as ‘3mw (p.52). In addition, Gunn & 
Gardiner (1918) asserted that ancient Egyptians referred to Hyksos by the name 
‘A’amu, i.e., “users of the boomerang,” a general designation pertaining to the 
desert Arabs, if not essentially restricted to them (p.37). Similarly, Velikovsky 
(2009b) equated the Amu with the Hyksos, and the Amalakites “[t]he Amu, or the 
Hyksos, were the Amalekites”. He also clarified that “even the name is the same 





531 This term could be clipped as Amu. 
532 See the section after the next. 
533 For more elaborate discussion on the Amalekites, check a forthcoming section. 
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Amu, also Omaya, a frequent name among the Amalekites, was a synonym for 
Amalekite” (pp.93-94).°*4 


As for ancient Arabic literature on this issue of Amalekites, Amorites, and 
Canaanites, the eminent sociologist Ibn Khaldun (1988), in the 14-15" century 
CE, observed that, according to the notable historian Al-Tabariy, the first Arabic 
kingdom in the Levant was for the Amalekites. However, there was a controvery 
as to whether the Amalekites in the Levant were the sons of ‘iliimq Ibn LawiTH 
Ibn Sam or ‘amaliiq Ibn Alifaz Ibn ‘iiSu. Nevertheless, it is aknowlwedged that 
they were the offsprings of ‘imliiq Ibn LawiTH, and they were extremely robust 
and tall. They dispersed all over the area, in the Levant; Oman, BaHrein, Hijaz; 
Madinah (Yathrib), Najd, and Taif. 


Of them were the Pharoas in Egypt, and the Canaanites in the Levant. Those 
in BaHrein, Oman, and Madinah were called Jasim °*°. Moreover, they spoke 
Arabic, and the last of their rulers was queen Al-Zubaa’, daughter of Amr Ibn Al- 
Samayda‘, then they were defeated by QuDaa‘ah (Ibn Khaldun, 1988, Vol.II, pp. 
9, 28-30). Furthermore, Al-Juhaniy (2001) remarked that after the flood of Noah, 
some inhabitants under Yathrib Ibn Muhalhal Ibn ‘ubayl from Sam Ibn Noah 
inhabited Madinah, and it was called after him. 


They were followed by others then by Amalekites also from Sam Ibn Noah 
who lived there for decades, cultivating the land. They had a king named Al-Arqam 
Ibn Al-Arqam and they were tyrannical; they were ultimately defeated and 
annihilated by Moses and the sons of Israel (Al-Juhaniy, 2001, p.1). Al-Tabariy 
(n.d.) also stated that some Amalekites were Arabs, and that ‘imliiq Ibn LawiTH 
inhabited the Makkan Haram/Sanctuary, and the vicinity of Makkah. He contended 
that he was the first to speak Arabic when they left Babylon. Included among 
Amalekites as well are ‘Aad, Thamuud, ‘ubayl, Gadiis; Taa-siin-miim, Banu 
YaqTin, in addition to ‘imliiq, all of who conversed in Arabic (Vol. I, pp. 204, 206, 
207). 


Likewise, Theodori (2010) explained that Amalekites were from the ancient 
Arabic tribes. They scattered throughout western Asia, amid who were the 
Canaanites in the Levant. The Canaanites migrated from Arabia, because of 
draught, and headed to the Levant; others went to Egypt and Siani 4000 years BCE, 
a wave known as the Amorite Canaanite wave>*°. Amorites were Arabic Semitic 
tribes whose most focal center was Palestine, and they immigrated from Arabia 
shortly before the Canaanites. The Amorites were quite lesser in number than the 
Canaanites; hence, the Canaanite element prevailed in Palestine, while the 
Amorites pervaded eastern Jordan (n.p.). Additionally, Muller and Kohler (1906) 





534 See more on the name Hyksos (Hak Shaus) later. 
535 See the next section for a possible link with Shasu. 
536 See more at the beginning of Vol.II. 
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observed that “generally in post-Biblical literature”, the Canaanites are typically 
referenced as the Amorites. They were associated with “heathen superstition” to 
“writers of the first and second pre-Christian century” (n.p.). 


According to the Bible, Numbers 14:45, the term "Amalekites" is employed 
in conjunction with the "Canaanites": 


45 Then the Amalekites came down and the Canaanites who dwelt 
in that hill, and smote them and discomfited them, even unto Hormah. 
(KJ 21) 


Moreover, as stated by Orr (1915), in Numbers 13:29, the Amorites are depicted as 
living in the mountains, whereas the Amalekites or Bedouins dwelled in the south, 
and the Canaanites on the coastline and in the valley of the Jordan (n.p.). The text 
states that 


*° The Amalekites dwell in the land of the south: and the Hittites, and 
the Jebusites, and the Amorites, dwell in the mountains: and the 
Canaanites dwell by the sea, and by the coast of Jordan. (KJV) 


LeBlanc (2017) asserted that Aamu language is Canaanite. He added that 
the Aamu language would surely deserve to be categorized under the more 
inventive “‘Coast(al) grouping (of Canaanite speakers)’”, instead of a more 
conventional “‘Inland’ community of speakers”. He explicated that the Aamu’s 
intial appearance in this region was at some point following 2000 BCE, and it is 
obvious that these ‘“‘Egyptianized’ Canaanites” would have been undeniably 
affected by their “Hamitic hosts’ culture and language” (p.159). Furthermore, Jarus 
(2016) illuminated that archaeological finds reveal that the Canaanites were 
essentially composed of varied “ethnic groups”. The initial definite reference to 
the Canaanites was from a fragmented message discovered at the location of Mari, 
a town situated in current Syria. The message, which is estimated to be dated 
approximately to 3,800 years back, is directed to “Yasmah-Adad”, a ruler of Mari, 
and it states that “thieves and Canaanites” are in a town called “Rahisum’”’. (n.p.) 


A number of writers maintained that Kinaanah tribe is the very same 
Can‘aan. Qashshaash (2018) contended that Canaanites are Kinaanah, who still 
predominately occupy most of the plains of Tihama from the south of Harrat 
Kinaanah to the north of Jazan till Makkah, and some of them live in As-Sarraat. 
Hence, their dwelling is along the plains of Tihama and the Red Sea from Makkah 
till Jazan (pp. 358-359 382). Similarly, Thoaq (2005) asserted that Kinaanah lies in 
western Arabia, and it is the very same Canaan. The tribe of Kinaanah is the origin 
of Egyptians°*’; hence the name ‘Land of Kinanah’ to signify Egypt. THoaq (2006) 
added that if we analyze the ancient history of the east, and compared it with the 


537 Rather, this should be ‘some Egyptians’. 
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chronicles of the Arabs, we would learn that Aramiyyuun [Aramaeans] are the 
ancient Arabs, while the Canaanites are the Arabized Arabs>**(n.p.). These points 
appear to require further research, however, they seem to be ancient Arabs, as 
would also be revealed under the section on DNA. 


It is to be inferred from this section that the Aamu inhabited northern, 
eastern, and western Asiatic regions. They were Amorites/Amurru; they were also 
named the Hyksos, Canaanites, and were Amalekites. Hence, their name ‘Aamu’ 
may be an abbreviation, or clip of any of these terms, i.e., Amorites, Amurru, or 
Amalekites. This notion and others are further elucidated in the coming sections in 
relation to the Shasu. 


3m. W & Sas. w/ “Shasu 


According to Cooper (2015), in the New Kingdom, the ethnic term ‘Aamu’ 
changed into $3s.w, to refer to Egypt’s Sinai and Asiatic neighbours. The initial 
evidence of this class comes from the biography of Ahmose-Pen-Nekhbet, and they 
were cited as prisoners, a topic that persisted in numerous New Kingdom texts. It, 
thus, appears that S3s.w, along with the more northerly ‘pr.w, were items of the 
Egyptians’ novel racial lexicon of the New Kingdom, used to designate nomads 
met with in the Levant; thus, renewing, but not totally substituting, the previous 
word ‘3m.w (p.69). Woodcock agreed, stating that they figure in Egyptian textual 
records comparatively late in Egyptian records. Implicity, a part of the Annals of 
Thutmose III includes reference to a meeting with the Shasu alongside a road north 
of Egypt (Woodcock, 2014, p.58). 


Nonetheless, Brewer (2012) contradicted this statement by Cooper (2015) 
and Woodcock (2014) concerning the temporal frame of reference for the term, 
advocating that ever since the 5 Dynasty, ‘“‘a form” of the term was used to refer 
to nomads that the Egyptians usually contacted in Sinai and Canaan, and it soon 
became a word with cultural associations. The ensuing Shasw or Shasu were 
employed in fashions comparable to the current words ‘Bedu’ or ‘Bedouin’ (p.148). 
Najovits (2004) approved that the earliest allusion to the Shasu appears on the 
walkway between Pharoah Unas (c. 2375-2345 BC) Sakkara mortuary and valley 
temples, at which point wars against the shasu are portrayed. They were also 
depicted as “Asiatic Sand-dwellers” (p.195). 


Redford (2003) revealed that that the word ‘Shasuw’ is possibly a participial 
which has come from a word indicating “to move around, to wander”. Hence, “‘its 
origin was used to describe transhumants in a Near Eastern setting” (p.91). 
Likewise, Brewer (2012) indicated that the term ‘Shasu’ is probably taken from the 
Egyptian verb ‘shas’, which signifies “to move on foot’, and to talk about journeys 
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(p.148). Levy et al. (2004) highlighted that the term ‘Shasu’ was only mentioned 
in ancient Egyptian texts. However, researchers have not agreed on an etymology 
and ‘identity’ of the Shasu. They reviewed a number of interpretations for the term 
‘Shasu’, for instance, it could be linked to “the Egyptian verb ‘to wander’ or to 
Semitic ‘to plunder’”’?. 


‘Shasu’ also appears to signify a social category of ‘nomads’, an early 
counterpart of the word ‘Bedouin’, that “crosscuts different ethnic groups and 
relates more to a generic socioeconomic subsistence organization devoted to 
pastoral nomadism than to ethnicity” (Levy et al., 2004, p.66). Analogously, 
according to Woodcock (2014), there are two suggested sources for this term: 
primarily, anisbe from the Egyptian term 83s “to travel” or “to traverse,” to indicate 
their assumed nomadic life, or from “the Semitic 70v, shasah, “to plunder” or “to 
pillage”. Secondarily, Shasu was utilized for equally the ethnic set, and for their 
native country (pp.57-58). 


The author proposes that a possible origin of Shasu is ‘Jasim’, one group of 
Amalekites, which is pronunced in some Gulf Arabic dialects as /jasum/, hence, 
/jasu/ in rapid speech, then /Shasu/. Alongside this proposition, ‘Shasu’ is a 
possible cognate of the Arabic verb /jasu/, /j/ and /sh/ being interchangeable in 
languages. Al-Ma‘ayTah (2009) noticed that such an interchange is detected in the 
dialect of Tamiim, where they say [/?ashaa?ahu/ for /?ajaa?ahu/] ‘did he come to 
him?’. Moreover, it is also recognized in the words [/shaas/ and /jaas/] ‘a high 
location’ (pp.39-40), a meaning which seems to concur with the nature of the Shasu 
as shepherds who live in hilly environments. 


Furthermore, the meaning of the verb /jaas(a-u)/ in Arabic is “to go from 
one place to another’, and the pl. form of the verb is mentioned in the holy Qur’an 
in Surat Al-’Israa’ 17, verse 5, “to penetrate through (houses)”, with the meaning 
of going to and fro, killing others (KSU MuSHaf). Hence, it has a negative meaning 
in the Qur’an; that of a raid. Therefore, there are different possible sources for this 
word in Arabic: from Jasum ‘group of Amalekites’; for Jasu ‘roam-raid’, and from 


shaas ‘high location’, the last being more convincing, as a nisbe ‘Shasu’. 


From pAnastasi VI, we learn about different groups of Shasu. There are “the 
Shasu of Edom”, or rather [dm (Gardiner LEM, 76.11-16, Cooper, 2015, Appendix, 
p.59, 52.1), and “Shasu-land-Yahwa” from Soleb Topographical List (Cooper, 
2015, Appendix, p.60, 53.1). In Amara West Topographical List, we find “Shasu- 
land-Sarr; Shasu-land- Reben, Shasu-land- Pyspys, Shasu-land- Semet, Shasu- 
land- Yahwa, Shasu-land- Werber” (Cooper, 2015, Appendix, p.80, 66.3). There is 
as well a reference from PCairo ESP Document C-D to “Shasu of Mu-qed who 
were sitting in Qehqeh, in the shore... of the sea” (Cooper, 2015, Appendix, p. 89, 
77,3). 
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Billington (2007) paralleled the shasu to the OT Shuhites>“°, where the Book 
of Job appears to specify that the Shuhites were Semite shepherds who inhabited 
the same common region, the place where Egyptians located some Semite Shasu 
herdsmen. He further indicated that the name Shasu was apparently utilized by the 
Egyptians to allude to different “Semitic ethnic tribes”. He asserted that, in any 
way, and conceivably, the Shasu of Edom are actually the Edomites of the Bible, 
as one type of Shasu. Other Shasu would include different peoples, since some 
Egyptian texts reveal that the Egyptians categorized “all Apiru, Amorites, 
Amalekites, Moabites, Ammonites, Kenites**', Edomites, and Midianites as 
Shasu” or under the Shasu. Moreover, the Israelites, and also possibly nomadic 
Aramaeans, should be included in this classification of the Shasu. Henceforth, it 
seems that the name Shasu was employed by the Egyptians to refer to nomadic 
Semites with sheep who dwelled on “both sides of the Dead Sea and Jordan River”. 
However, there are other texts that locate the Shasu “west of the Jordan River and 
Dead Sea” (pp. 502, 503, 504). 


Brugsch (2015) elucidated that the region of Edom and the bordering 
mountainous state was the homeseat of the main races of the Shasu. In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries prior to this epoch, the Shasu abandoned their highlands to 
descend upon Egypt with arms, or in an amiable conduct with their livestock and 
cattles to request food for themselves and their animals, and to attempt an entry 
into the lush grasslands of the territory of Succoth (p.217). Likewise, Najovits 
(2004) declared that the Shasu were stiff beduines who at times had commercial 
relationships with Egypt, but who constantly created problems for Egypt. They 
were Asiatic Bedouins, comprising Aamu and shasu nomads from Western Asian 
Retjenu, i.e., Canaan and Syria, who commonly took shelter in splendidly bountiful 
Egypt, at times of scarcity and dearth. This is attested in the biblical accounts of 
Abraham and Joseph’s brothers (p.195). Hence, to him and Brugsch, Shasu were 
encompassed with Aamu under Asiatic bedouines. 


Similarly, Cooper (2015) stated that it is clear from textual evidence that the 
Shasu spoke a Semitic language, and were cited in Egyptian texts clearly as 
wandering across Sinai, Edom, and Syria-Palestine, even though there are a few 
arguments concerning the extent to which they spread north into Syria-Palestine. 
A papytus referred to S3s.w in the milieu of the Red Sea, though this text has made 
difficulties in “geographic interpretation”. However, generally, most texts situate 
these nomads in “the Sinai, Seir (Edom), and Transjordan” (pp.69-70). These 
different texts only show that their locations were extended or that they were 
mobile and some of them were bedouines; other sedantry. 
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This was also advocated by Billington (2007) who stated that a thorough 
investigation of the allusions to the Shasu in Egyptian records appears to show that 
a number of them may have occasionally resided in towns. Consequently, a few 
researchers depicted them as “semi-nomadic”. Furthermore, it should be observed 
that the Soleb Inscription specifies that the Shasu of Yahweh possessed their 
particular territory. Therefore, they were not wholly bedouins (pp.405-505). 
Redford (2003) expounded that even though “a “land of the Shasu” is known, the 
specifics of the Soleb list have invited identification with Transjordan, specifically 
Edom”. An alternative setting for the Soleb group has been proposed in Lebanon 
and southern Syria. He further asserted that the established notion, that nomads 
wander across the desert with no “autarchic existence”; but that they had to contact 
and cooperate with sedentary societies, explicates the pervasive spreading of sets 
of people that represent this term. In addition to the extent of the “semantic space” 
inhabited by the Shasu, the Egyptian tendency was to use the term ‘Shasu’ as an 
umbrella term for Asiatics generally (pp.91-92). 


Nevertheless, Woodcock (2014) specified that the Aamu and Shasu were 
both represented by Egyptians as easterners and northerners. The Shasu were 
chiefly related to the east in the Late New Kingdom, though they were connected 
with the northerners at the Battle of Qadesh as well. Like the Aamu, the Shasu’s 
mother country was depicted as a difficult dwelling, with topographical aspect of 
“hills”°**. Woodcock cited the ensuing text from Papyrus Anastasi I, with the 
following depiction of the natural environment surrounding the Shasu: 


You have not gone to the region of the Shasu, with the troops of the 
army. You have [not] walked the road to the Mgr; the sky being dark 
when day, and it is prosperous with awenet trees, and oaks, and 
cedars that reach the sky; lions are more numerous than leopards and 
hyenas, and being surrounded by Shasu on his road. 


Hence, ancient Egyptians portrayed it as a difficult environment (pp. 96, 98, 63- 
64). This land had thick forests to the extent that it looked dark underneath such 
thick trees like cedars, which were sought by the Egyptians, as mentioned above. 
Moreover, the area harbored lions, leopards, and hyenas, or some of the animals 
purchased from Punt. Thus, it appears to be a dangerous location, which is similar 
to certain areas in southern Arabia, e.g., Jazan or Asir. 


According to Gertoux (2016), Seti I defeated Shasu and seized Amurru in 
1294 BCE. Gertoux reconstructed Seti’s itinerary to reveal their places. On Seti’s 
stela, racial groups are labeled consistent with their geographical setting; because 
the Apiru are largely “some Amorites factious, Asiatics (aamu) are the 
inhabitants of Canaan and the Shasu are the Bedouins in Palestine”’. It should 
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be taken into consideration that the locational descriptions of Seti I were in keeps 
with his precursors (p.280). Giveon (1971) equally asserted that the term ‘Shosow’ 
might designate a part of Palestine (p.173). Woodcock (2014) further mentioned 
the Wilbour Papyrus, in Ramesses V time, where an Egyptian excursion of the 
regions neighbouring Shasu encompassed ordinal directions to highlight all of 
the regions investigated, comprising: “north-west” and “south-west”. Such 
allusions to Shasu homes, and their particular residences substantiate the fact that 
the Egyptians identified the Shasu as “an ethnic group of their own — sharing a 
unique name with their place of origin” (p.62). 


Concerning their garments and appearance, Givon (1971) recognized the 
Shasu by their head wear. He explained that they had “coiffés d’un bandeau et ont 
tous la chevelure abondante, la barbe pointue, le profil accentué ...” (pp. 31, 216), 
or the Shosu hair style had a head-band, with their heavy hair, poignant beard, and 
a hard or sharp profile. Ward (1972) commented that, according to Giveon, “the 
distinguishing features of the latter [sahsu] are the head-band holding shoulder- 
length hair, the beard, and the tasseled kilt”. He identified this shape with the shasu 
of Horemhab at Mephis, which Ward criticized, stating that these features of 
hairstyle and clothing are depicted on the Asiatics, portrayed on the chariot of 
Thutmosis IV in the Cairo Museum. He ruled out the examlpes Givon presented, 
contending that we can not judge Shasu “on the basis of appearance alone’. 


In addition, Ward contradicted Giveon; because “the “shasu” of the later 
Eighteenth Dynasty do not have the head-dress by which he distinguishes them in 
other settings. He clarified that “the Shasu headdress of the Amarna Period- more 
or less a simple head-band” was substituted at the start of the Nineteenth Dynasty 
by numerous designs of “head-cloth”. Thus, Giveon’s argument for the distinctive 
feature of a shasu as “wear[ing] a headband” was discredited by Ward. Giveon 
deemed this “‘head-cloth ... to be characteristic of the Shasu, [while] the head-band 
is not...”. Ward, likewise, emphasized that since “the head-band” was used by 
some people who weren’t plainly delimited as Shasu, it is unreasonable to suppose 
that these specific persons are Shasu, merely for the reason that a few of them had 
“a tasseled kilt” (pp. 45-46, 47). 


Pics of different races including the shasu (Shaw 


2000, p.321, as cited in Glenister, 2008, p.2) 





Hoffmeier et al. (2016) alluded to another aspect of the Shasu. They stated 
that Papryus Harris mentions that king Ramsses said about the Shasu: 
fh.i n3y.sm ih3rw or “J destroyed their tents”. They elucidated that the importance 
of this quote is that reference was made to the Semitic word 2mX rather than the 
Egyptian word for tent or ‘im3w, which shows that “tents were also a type of 
habitat used by Shasu’”. Accordingly, tents and huts, specifically seasonal ones, 
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wouldn’t make a perpetual trace of their existence (p.288). Likewise, Woodcock 
(2014) referred to Great Harris Papyrus as describing the Shasu ways of life in the 
words of Ramesses III: “I destroy Seir, namely, Shasu tribes. I plunder their tents(?) 
with their people, their possessions and their herds likewise” (p.65). Thus, Brewer 
(2012) explained that, according to Papyris Harris (I 76, 0-11), “the Shasu lived in 
tents, were socially organized by families (tribes?), and possessed mostly small 
small livestock for subsistence” (p.148). 


It is a commonly established fact that Arabs/Kedar used to live in tents, as 
attested in the Bible “Tents of Kedar”: 


Psalm 120:5 

Woe is me that I sojourn in Meshech, that I dwell in the tents of 
Kedar! 

Song of Solomon 1:5 

“T am black, but comely, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, as the tents 
of Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon. 


Moreover, Arabs formed tribes, and they lived on grazing, as mentioned throughout 
this work. Hence, Shasu represent one type/race of Arabs°*’. 


In the same vein, in the narration of the Battle of Qadesh, Ramesses II and 
his armed forces met two Shasu spies. This text discloses two features of the Shasu. 
The Shasu could be divided into mhwt, “families” or “tribes”; the family entities 
comprised males and female as well, and were recognized by distinct names, 
though, in this instance, the family designation is equal to the ethnonym. Moreover, 
the chief “political authority” amid the Shasu was known as ‘3/‘3w “magnate[s]” 
by the Egyptians; thus, they did not employ one of the typical designations for 
foreign leaders: wr or hk3. This linguistic particularity which singularizes them 
from the rulers of other groups definitely shows the distinction “between their 
political hierarchy, which made Shasu leaders deserving of a distinct title” 
(Woodcock, 2014, pp.59, 65, 98). 


“Dhasu, and. Simalekites 


Woodcock (2014) highlighted a remarkable mysterious text, which comes 
from the “satirical letter” of Papyrus Anastasi I description of the Shasu. A passage 
of the text alludes to their bodily size: 


The narrow road being infested with Shasu hidden under the thickets; 
some among them are either of four cubits or of five, from their 
nose to feet; fierce of face, their heart is not friendly, and they do not 
listen to flattery. (pp.65-66) Emphasis added 
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Gardiner (1911), in his Egyptian Hieratic Texts, informed that this text depicts 
Maggido [Mkty>“’] setting. As revealed in the previous sections and as attested in 
the above quote of Anastasi I, some of the Amu and Shasu were Amalekites. The 
use of ‘some’ reveals their mixed types, which would be explained at the end of 
this section. 


Billington (2007) explained that such an Egyptian text from the era of 
Ramsses II reveals that there were “giant Shasu people living in Canaan west of 
the Jordan River and Dead Sea in the 13" century BC”. He further illustrated that 
the real size of the Egyptian cubit was 20.65 inches, and it persisted stable at this 
measure all through its history, though some variations existed. He calculated that 
“four Egyptian cubits at 20.65 inches equal 82.6 inches or slightly over 6 feet 10 
inches. Five Egyptian cubits equal 103.2 inches or about 8 feet 7 inches” (pp.505, 
506). 


According to the Book of Numbers (xiii. 29), "the Amalekites dwell in the 
land of the south” (Sayce, 2004, p.41). Moreover, several biblical texts verify that 
there were giants: 


King James Version 
Isaiah 45:14 


Thus saith the LORD, The labour of Egypt, and merchandise of 
Ethiopia and of the Sabeans, men of stature, shall come over unto 
thee, and they shall be thine: they shall come after thee; in chains they 
shall come over, and they shall fall down unto thee, they shall make 
supplication unto thee, saying, Surely God is in thee; and there is none 
else, there is no God. 

International Standard Version 

This is what the LORD says: "The wealth of Egypt, and the 
merchandise of Ethiopia, those Sabeans, men of great heights. 
They'll come over to you and will be yours; They'll trudge behind 
you— coming over in chains, they'll bow down to you. They'll plead 
with you, ‘Surely God is in you; and there is no other God at 
all.""(biblehub) 


This concords with the Arabic chronicles, which describes Amalekites in Jurhum, 
around Makkah, and elsewhere. 


Billington (2007) studied the topic of the height of Goliath. He clarified that 
Goliath was one of the offspring of the Anakim Amalekites who dwelled in Canaan 
during the period of the exodus. Moreover, he elucidated that, as regards the exodus 
giants, it is obvious that they were “very large men who ranged in height from 6 
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feet 10 inches tall to well over 8 feet tall”. Goliath corresponds perfectly with these 
exodus Amalekites, who were undoubtedly his forefathers. Finally, Billington 
observed that it is nearly definite that these huge Shasu are to be recognized as the 
Anakim giants that the Israelite spies faced in southern Canaan at the same time of 
the exodus (pp.490, 491, 505, 508). As can be observed from the ongoing 
argument, some Shasu were 8 feet tall as mentioned in both Egyptian texts and the 
Bible. 


The holy Qur’an also mentions giants as evident in the following verses. In 
Surat Al-Baqarah 2, verse 247, about Saul: 


(247) And their prophet said to them, "Indeed, Allah has sent to you 
Saul as a king." They said, "How can he have kingship over us while 
we are more worthy of kingship than him and he has not been given 
any measure of wealth?" He said, "Indeed, Allah has chosen him over 
you and has increased him abundantly in knowledge and stature”. 
(KSU MuSHaf Trans.) 


It is quite illuminating that this king was called in Arabic ‘Taaluut’, a name derived 
from ‘Taal’ or increased in length “to become tall”, which is enhanced by the 
Quranic depiction of his stature. Moreover, in Surat Al-A‘raaf 7, verse 69, about 
the people of ‘Aad, KSU translation: “And remember when He made you 
successors after the people of Noah and increased you in stature extensively”. 
Therefore, both the Qur’an and the Bible concur with the textual evidence cited 
above. 


Regarding archaeological proofs of giants, scientists researching Egyptian 
mummies examined a skeleton unearthed in 1901 in a tomb neighbouring Beit 
Khallaf in Egypt. Prior studies appraised that the bones were from the Third 
Dynasty of Egypt, around 2700 B.C. Previous research advocated that the skeleton 
of the man “who would have stood at up to 6 feet 1.6 inches (1.987 meters) tall — 
may have belonged to Sa-Nakht, a pharaoh during the Third Dynasty”. Author 
Michael Habicht, an Egyptologist at the University of Zurich's Institute of 
Evolutionary Medicine and his co-workers re-examined “the alleged skull and 
bones of Sa-Nakht. The skeleton's long bones showed evidence of "exuberant 
growth," which are "clear signs of gigantism”, as Habicht remarked (Choi, 2017, 
n.p.). 


https://www.ancient-origins.net/unexplained- 
phenomena/giants-ancient-egypt-part-ii-physical- 








evidence-giant-characters-008745 
An Allegedly giant finger (Newman, 2017) 








Likewise, Osborne (2017a) highlighted that this case of King Sanakht might 
be the earliest known of a giant, and it appears he was not one of a kind. He 
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underscored that the other earlier discovered kings were much shorter than this one. 
Even though the researchers suspect that the corpse belong to this king; yet, he 
remains the oldest attested case of this kind. Furthermore, the way his body was 
treated with respect shows that “gigantism at the time was probably not associated 
with social marginalization” (n.p.). This serves as another proof of giants in ancient 
times. 


Moreover, Newman (2017) asserted that King Khasekhemui, ca. 2690 BCE 
was the last king of the Second Dynasty of Egypt centred near Abydos, where a 
gigantic knife was uncovered. His height was shown to be 8 feet tall. Flinders 
Petrie, was the first to excavate the location, he detected indication from the 3rd 
Century BCE that this king was, in the most updated interpretation of Manetho, 
“five cubits and three palms (eight and one-half feet) tall’’ (n.p.). Manetho (1964) 
revealed the huge stature of some Egyptian kings as evident in the following quotes, 
and the translator Waddell clarified that “the stature of each king is said to be noted 
in the records mentioned by Diodorus Siculus”’. 


- Sesochris ruled for 48 years: he is said to have been 

5 cubits high and 3 palms broad. 

-Sesostris, for 48 years: he is said to have been 4 cubits 3 palms 2 
fingers’ Breadths in stature. (footnote 2, p.37, pp.37, 41, 71) 


Moreover, according to Diodorus (1935), there is a particular island wherein 
giants dwelt as well: 


The dwellers upon this island differ greatly both in the characteristics 
of their bodies and in their manners from the men in our part of the 
inhabited world; for they are all nearly alike in the shape of their 
bodies and are over four cubits in height, but the bones of the body 
have the ability to bend to a certain extent and then straighten out 
again, like the sinewy parts. (Vol. I, Book, II, p.69) 


This quote shows that there were areas with giant inhabitants, and that these were 
not singular cases. Herodutus also alluded to giants, in Book I, Ch. 68, we find the 
following quotes about giants: 


There was in the Paeanian district a woman named Phya, whose height 
only fell short of four cubits by three fingers' breadth, and who was 
altogether comely to look upon. (P.154) 


About the corpus of Orestes: 


I came upon a coffin seven cubits long. I had never believed that men 
were taller in the olden times than they are now, so I opened the coffin. 
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The body inside was of the same length: I measured it, and filled up 
the hole again”’. (p.165) 


From Pliny (1847/8)’s Natural History, book VII, there is a quote about 
India: “there are many Men there who are above five Cubits in Height’, and 


One sicritus affirmeth, that in those Parts of India there are no 
Shadows, 

that the Men are five Cubits and two Palms in Stature, that they live 
one hundred and thirty Years. 


Crates of Pergamus saith, that the Trogloditse above Ethiopia are 
swifter than Horses, and that there are Ethiopians above eight 
Cubits High. 


In Crete, a Mountain being cloven asunder by an Earthquake, a Body 
was found standing, forty-six Cubits high; which some judged to be 
the Body of Orion, and others, of Otus. It 1s believed from Records 
that the Body of Orestes, when taken up by direction of the Oracle, 
was seven Cubits long. And that great Poet, Homer, who lived almost 
a thousand Years ago, did not cease to complain that Men's Bodies 
were less of Stature even then, than in old Time. The Annals do not 
deliver down the Bulk of Navius Pollio; but that he was of great size 
appeareth by this, that it was taken for a Wonder, that in a great Crowd 
of People running together he was almost killed. The tallest Man that 
hath been seen in our Age was one named Gabbara, who in the Days 
of Prince Claudius was brought out of Arabia; he was nine Feet high, 
and as many Inches. There were in the Time of Divus Augustus two 
others, named Pusio and Secundilla, higher than Gabbara by half a 
Foot, whose Bodies were preserved for a Wonder in a Vault in the 
Gardens of the Salustiani. (pp. 183, 186, 187, 200) 


Gabbara is actually an Arabic name, from /dgabbaar/ ‘giant, huge, tyrant’. 


Other archaeological proofs of Amalekites are offered as follows. 
Rothenberg (2003) addressed the issue of Amalekite rock art. He signalled that 
there was a co-operation of Amalekite laborers “from the Negev and the 
‘Midianites’ from North-west Arabia, with the Egyptians of the 19™ and 20" 
Dynasties of the New Kingdom, from the end of the 14" to the middle of the 12" 
centuries BC.”. He demonstrated that the following Engraving (no.1) proves this 
assumption. It is 


[a]bout 50 m in front of the southern tip of Mine 25, a circa 10 m high 
pile of rubble and large boulders lies against the hill-side. Some 5 m 
above this pile, a large panel of ‘drawings’ -Engraving 1 - 5 m wide 
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and 2 m high, was engraved on a particularly smooth area of the rock 
wall (Fig. 2). 


He further demonstrated that the somewhat unfamiliar position of this rock 
carving, quite elevated on this sharp and level rock facade, at which point where 
there is no support or anything to rest or hinge on for the painter, can solely 
be accounted for by “the fact that we are dealing with a hillside which collapsed 
sometime after intensive under-ground mine workings were carried out inside this 
part of the hill”. He added that it seems to be dated to the New Kingdom by 
“workers from the Negev working with the Egyptians and ‘Midianites’ in the 
Timna mines (Rothenberg 1998)”. He explained that the residents of the Negev in 
the Late Bronze -Early Iron Age have been recognized as the aboriginal semi- 
nomadic tribe cited in the Bible as “Amalekites dwell in the Negev region”, 
according to Numbers 13:29, and “Engraving 1 is an impressive example of 
indigenous Amalekite rock art” (Rothenberg, 2003, pp.9-10). 


Moreover, Al-AnSariy (1971), the famous Saudi historian, affirmed that, in 
the glowing mountain ‘Al-Jabal Al-Mutawahhij’ in southern Madinah, there are 
cemeteries of Amalekites with their corpuses up till his time. These cemeteries are 
similar to domed wells. He recounted how he hiked up this mountain and reached 
those domed places, he streneously ventured to lift a stone off one of them, then 
peeped into the hole, and was amazed. He spotted lying corpuses, “three or four or 
five of them under each dome, but such skeletons were enormous, simply mere 
bones, and greatly larger than current human statures, in their skulls, arms; legs, 
everything...”. This scene was repeatedly beheld under every dome; hence, he 
inferred that these are very ancient tombs of Amalekites (pp.25,110). 


Professor Abel-Aziz Al-Ghazzi (2019, March 20), in his twitter account, 
published quite a few valuable petreoglyphs of Amalekites. He enlightened that the 
following engravings offer an unmistakable proof of the presence of giants 
anciently. In the first image, we can discern a giant with a bow and arrow, behind 
who there is another, possibly a woman. In the second photo, we can see a giant 
pressing the back of a deer with his foot, fixing it in place. Under the deer, there is 
a runaway lioness. He further explained that in the following drawings, the 
ferocious animals evade struggling with the giants, out of fear. We can observe also 
in these petroglyphs a giant holding a lion by its neck to strangle it, and turning a 
large cow upside down to finish it off with his feet. Deer, gazalles, and goats were 
not hard targets for him, no matter how large they were. Conversely, they were 
easily reachable (Al-Ghazzi, 2019, March 19). 


In the following image, Al-Ghazzi (2019, March19) remarked that we can 
detect an estimated 6 m. long giant, measured against a roughly 1.5 m. African 
striped cow. He could kill it by strangling it, or ringing its head forcefuly. Al- 
Ghazzi deduced that Amalekites were not drawn in vain, but to represent a realistic 
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past. In addition, he underscored that giants abound in such petroglyphs, and they 
were depicted in struggles with ferocious animals, beating them. Thus, these 
depictions only assure that there were giant creatures, with magnanimous capacities 
that allowed them to beat rhinos, and turn cows upside down. He, therefore, called 
for a meticulous studying and chronologizing of such petroglyphs of Amalekites in 
Arabia (Al-Ghazzi, 2019, March 15). 


Another strange scene in Tayma represents a giant whose hand is over a 
meter in length, with a height of approximately 6 meters, behind who is another 
shorter giant, possibly his young son, and around them is a group of bird-headed 
animals. It seems this belongs to far ancient eras. The second photo shows an odd 
scene comprising giants; dwarfs, long-bent horned deer, hands, legs, and a lioness. 
This is a very ancient petroglyph representing a reality, encompassing all of these 
elements in one environment; despite the presence of this giant creature (AI- 
Ghazzi, 2019, March 14). 


In the next photo, we can detect other engravings of Amalekites double the 
ordinary size of modern humans, sometimes having heads like bird-heads. Al- 
Ghazzi wondered if these represent the people of ancient nations like Aad? Do they 
have a relation to the huge stone structures like the stone cemeteries scattered all 
over Arabia? He accentuated that these issues should be addressed by researchers 
(Al-Ghazzi, 2019, March 12). 


One of very large tailed cemeteries 
in Wadi Haniifah, 
ending in triangular or conical 


heads (Al-Gazzi, 2019, Feb 13). 
https://twitter.com/prof_alghazzi 








Al-Gazzi (2020, March 27) further enclosed the following photos of what he 
described as a meticulous engraving of an amalekite from the suburbs of Tayma. 
His size is triple the human normal height, his head is similar to those of the 


What is believed to be an image of rock engraving 
of a giant 
https://twitter.com/prof_alghazzi/status/124361922 
9322096648 








Pharoahs, and his hand is the same height as that of an ordinary man. These proofs 
serve as further evidence of the existence of giants in ancient epochs. It is to be 
concluded that gigantism is not a hoax as was often claimed. There are signs that 
affirm that such heights existed in ancient times, and that the Shasu and Amu 
included some of those giants. Moreover, from what the scholars contributed in this 
section and the last one, it appears that in their discussions on Amu and Shasu, they 
seem to equate the two ethnic groups. Sometimes the Amu are described as 
Amalekites and Hyksos, at other times, the Shasu are depicted as such. 
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The proposition to be adduced from such depictions is echoed by both the 
Qur’an, the Bible, and Arabic historical sources. One of those groups was 
Amalekite and mixed with some of the other shorter group to form present-day 
Arabs. This is attested in the account of prophet Isma‘il ’s story from Arabic 
historical sources, where his first wife was from Jurhum tribe, who were believed 
to be Amalekites, while Abrahim was Aramite/Amorite. Thus, the intermarriage of 
both groups produced the new generation of the Arabs, while eventually the 
Amalekites became extinct. This seems to be a plausible explanation of the 
confusion between the two ethnic groups. It has to be emphasized again that in 
Egyptian texts, only some of the Shasu were amalekites; hence, they were of mixed 
races, of normal stature and giants. 


This proposal is in line with what Sayce (2004) promulgated “the 
Amalekites had not as yet intermingled with the Ishmaelites, And their Beduin 
blood was still pure. They were the Shasu or "Plunderers" of the Egyptian 
inscriptions, sometimes also termed the Sitti, the Sute of the cuneiform texts”. 
Therefore, he highlighted that up till a certain point in history, the Amalekites had 
not mingled with the Ishmaelites. Later, Seti I. devastated the Shasu or Amalekites 
from the eastern border of Egypt to "the land of Kana'an" (pp.40-41). Thus, he 
implied that some of them must have intermixed to produce the general Beduine 
type of today. 


The following account may serve as a further proof of the researcher’s 
viewpoint. Al-AnSariy (1971) referred to a cave in Asir in Al-ShirHah on top of a 
very high mountain between Tamniyah and Tihamah. This cave harbors the ancient 
corpuses of four men, one of who is enourmously large (p.191). This further proves 
the proposal of the mixed races of humans of ordinary heights and giants. However, 
such a proposition requires further archaeological proofs and studies. The next 
section additionally relates the Amu and Shasu to ancient Arabs; since a number of 
authors denied this link. 


Seamnu/ ‘Shasu, Hyksos, and the Strabs 


Concerning the relation between the Aamu, Hyksos, and Arabs, Burton 
(2012) underlined that “the Arabs are also called ‘Amu and Hirusha, or “they who 
(are) on the land’”” (footnote, p.168). Furthermore, Tiele (2013) explicated that the 
Amu were some Arabian rustic tribes, who took the approval of the government, 
and stayed in Egypt quite anciently, at the era of the twelfth dynasty. He further 
clarified that Ebers identified “Anamim the Amu with the Egyptian word An = 
nomad, prefixed: an-amu, i.e., nomadic Arabs to be carefully distinguished from 
anukens, i.e. the Nubian nomads who belong to another people” (p.13, footnote 4, 
14). 
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Correspondingly, Gertoux (2016) affirmed that starting from the 12" 
dynasty, the Asiatic Aamu were “1/6 (at Abydos) and 1/3 (at Kahun) of the 
population of Egypt, (and) would be considered Egyptians “of Asiatic origin” 
(Hyksos)”. They are typically delineated as Egyptians; yet, their Asiatic origin is 
merely stated in the texts. Hence, they constituted a fabric of the Egyptian 
population (p.152). Similarly, Hall (2015) equated Aamu with the Arabs, and the 
Hyksos, in relating an account of Hatshepsut who reconstructed temples that had 
been devastated by “the Aamu (Arabs), who had been in the land, knowing nothing 
of the gods”. He also remarked that this account parallels that of Manetho and 
Josephus of the Hyksos (p.213). 


In addition, Clay (1919) stated that in the initial part of the second 
millennium BCE, an Asiatic group named the Hyksos entirely subjugated Egypt 
for a century, or even as several scholars claim, a far lengthier time. Their 
contemporary people depicted them as "Asiatics" or "barbarians". In the later 
traditions of Manetho, they are described as “Arabians and Phoenicians, while 
Josephus, in his diatribe against Apion, calls them Hebrews” (p.138). This account 
proposes that these groups were included under the broad term of Hyksos. This is 
corroborated by biblical and Arabic chronicles, where Arabs and Hebrews or rather 
Israelites are the offspring of Prophet Ibrahim. Tutson and Dyjehuty (2010) similarly 
indicated that the Hyksos were “Arabians”, Semites. They elucidated that this 
could be true; as Arabians are generally depicted as herdsmen. Moreover, they 
observed that Manetho may have knowledge of ‘traditions’ existing in his time that 
made him presume they were truly sheepmen (p.19). 


Sayce (2004) underlined that “[t]he Beduin of to-day are the Amalekites of 
Old Testament history”, and they are the Shasu. He added that, in Tel el-Amarna 
cuneiform tablets, there is a recurrent reference to the “Plunderers" who are the 
Bedouins, or the Shasu cited in the Egyptian texts (pp.27, 40). Giveon (1971) 
further specified that ‘Shosou’, in some eras, could indicate Arabs. He clarified 
that the significance of Arabs at this period, as carvaneers, and their Asiatic source, 
and lastly the history envisioned for the term s3is, or “wanderers”, could be the 
basis for this novel recognition. He, thus, equated them at a certain period with “the 
dweller-on-the-sand” or “Arabes (Hryw-s‘)” (p. 173). Likewise, Brown (1923) 
identified Shasu with “Arabians” (p.27). 


Brugsch (2015) highlighted that, for a long period of time, science affirmed 
that “the races of the Shasu” were the very ancient Bedouines. They lived in the 
large desert between Egypt and the land of Canaan, and spread, at times, till the 
River Euphrates. Some monuments reveal that the Shasu were part of the illustrious 
nation of the Amu, “of which they were the head representatives” (p.216). Thus, 
he unraveled that the Shasu were “head representatives” of the Amu. Regarding 
‘Hequ-Shasu’ [Hyksos]/*# “1:4, they are “Shékhs or Governors of the 
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Shasu, or nomadic tribes of the Eastern Desert, Syria, etc.” (Budge, 1909, p.224). 
As can be noted from their name, “‘Shaus” are the Shasu. 


Kamrin (2013) pointed out that the expression “HgA xAswt (ruler of the hill- 
lands)” emerged nearly in the 6" Dynasty, commonly denoting foreign leaders. 
H@A, which is rendered with a crook, is generally interpreted as “ruler”. As for the 
hieroglyphic sign of xAswt (or smjt), it can signify “foreign, desert, or hill-land”’. It 
is believed to represent “the undulating pastureland of the Levant or the sandy hills 
of the desert’, as opposed to the comparatively level, farmed meadows of the Nile 
Valley and Delta. Additionally, Kamrin explicated that the leader of the Aamu is 
called HgA-xAswt jb-SA. Researchers approved that this designation of the 
chieftain, i.e. jb-SA “Abisharie or Abishai’, is originally Semitic. His title “HgA 
xAswt (ruler of the hill-lands) is familiar in its Hellenized form, Hyksos’’, most 
regularly linked with the Levantine leaders who subjugated Egypt at the final era 
of the Middle Kingdom (ca. 1650 B.C.) (p.159). 


In addition, Brugsch (2015) affirmed that there is a total conformity between 
the designation of Hyksos and the Egyptian compound word “Hak Shaus”, namely, 
“king of the Arabs’, or ‘king of the shepherds”. This proposition is enhanced by 
by parallel shape of the word “Hak Abisha, ‘king (or prince) of the land of 
Abisha”, which is present in the tomb of Chnumhotep at Beni-Hassan. He further 
stated that the early locations of the shasu-Arabs and of the Phoenicians spread to 
the west insofar as “the same town of Zor-Tanis” (pp.232, 233). Likewise, Petrie 
(1902) underlined that the origin of the Hyksos race is indecisive, yet, they are best 
delineated by Manetho as “hyk or heqy a prince, and sds or shasu’”’, the general 
expression for the shepherds or rural people of the eastern deserts. On subsequent 
monuments, the Shasu are rendered as typical Arabs. This is paralleled to the use 
of ‘heq’ for the chief, which is similar to that of “heq setu or "chief of the deserts”, 
the designation of the Semitic Absha of the XIIth dynasty, and of Khyan who 
preceded him (p.237). However, according to Budge (1920), this term is quite 
ancient, and it refers to “ruler of rulers, a title of Osiris”, as inspected in the 
following snapshot: 


aS bere 

went Leh fad. fo f fap, 
Th dhe Raf. (72d), wer governor, 
os ae plur. pre i 


Er. ruler of wuers, a title of Osiris, 
(Budge, 1920, Vol.I, p.513) 


Sayce (1903) asserted that the Hyksos appellations are entirely Semitic, or 
rather, west-Semitic, and they refer to Canaan as their original homeland land. He 
mentioned some names as follows: “Khian is the Syrian Khay-anu... in the 
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Assyrian inscriptions. Shesha is the Sheshai of Judg.I:10...The Hyksos names 
found on the scarabs are equally west-Semitic: Raba, Ikibu, and Ikib-el, ‘A(m)mu, 
‘Anat-el, ‘Abdu...”. However, he observed that actually, it is difficult to 
differentiate between western Semites and southern Arabians in the second 
millennium BCE: Their designations have “a common stamp” (pp.351, 54). 


Petrie (1902) also highlighted that the Semitic origin of Absha is indicated 
by the designation ‘Absha’, which is equivalent to “the Hebrew Abishai, "the father 
of a present"”. It is probable that this was not his actual name, but an appellation 
offered to him by his followers, because of his advent to Egypt with presents or 
tributes to Egyptians. It is a similar case to Arabs calling a man who fetched gifts 
"the father of presents" (p.173). However, /’absha/u/ has another meaning in 
Arabic; one of its meanings is ‘to gather- a gathering’ as stated in Lisaan Al- ‘Arab 
Lexicon, where /’abshu/ means ‘gathering’; /ta’abash/ or /tahabash/ refer to ‘they 
(folks) gathered’: 


(Baheth)*.| 2a 5 | pSiad 18) | pha’ y a sill 8905 lary eal Gar” 


Therefore, the word may signify the leader of this group of people or head 
of a delegate. Moreover, the word /Haq/ in Arabic means ‘right’; hence, this may 
indicate that this leader had this post as a chief, as his right, due to election or 
succession, or as stated above, other possibilities like the ruler of Abisha, or the 
district of Bishaa. Nonetheless, Brugsch (2015) illustrated that the thirty-seven 
Amu brought eye paint called Mastemut, which was fetched by the Arabs or 
Shasu, who dwelled in the territory termed Pitshu, or Midian to the Egyptians 
(pp.156, 157). Thus, he identified this land with Midian. Nonetheless, this term 
requires more studies to unravel its true meaning, with regard to any of the above 
postulates. Moreover, Al-AnSariy (1971) mentioned a place called /Al-Haqu/ in 
Asir near Biisha (p.188), yet, this also needs further research to trace the antiquity 
of this region. 


In sum, it is believed that the Amu is the Arabic beduine race, their head 
representatives are the Shasu, and ‘Hequ-Shasu’ or the Hyksos are their kings, 
Shékhs, or governors. 


Se ppearance and Gostumes of the Simu 


Some of the characteristic costumes of the Amu were hinted at above; in this 
section more information is given about this topic. Kamrin (2013) inspected 
Absha/rie’s appearance. She stated that, similar to Aamu men, he had “a short, 
pointed beard and wavy hair cut to the back of the neck”. This haircut has been 
likened to the “mushroom-head” style, apparent, for instance, on a statue of "a 
late Middle Kingdom Asiatic dignitary" unearthed at Tell el-Dab‘a. This person’s 
clothing was similarly portrayed in "a colorful pattern" (p.159). 
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Pic of the painting of Aamu with Abisha, with their 


shoulder- knot dress (Kamrin, 2013, p. 157) 





Furthermore, Petrie (1902) examined another significant attribute of Absha. He 
discerned that the chief Absha’s face is clearly Semitic, being very much similar to 
that of a current Bedouin in “the narrow line of beard down the jaw, rising- toward 
the corner of the mouth and then sloping away to the chin, the long- aquiline nose, 
and the general expression, are all familiar in the Arab face” (p.173), as illustrated 
by his image: 


Pic of Absha 


https://cs.wikipedia.org/wiki/15._dynastie#/media/F 
ile:Lepsi_Hyks.JPG 








He further supported that a reliable proof of the ethnicity of the Shasu is “the 
peculiar physiognomy of many statues and sphinxes which have been attributed to 
this period”. He demonstrated that 


[t]he so-called Hyksos sphinxes of Tanis, the statue from the Fayum, 
that of the Esquiline at Rome, the colossi of Bubastis, and some 
smaller pieces in museums, all show one type of face, high cheek- 
bone's, flat cheeks, both in one plane, a massive nose, firm projecting 
lips, and thick hair, with an austere and almost savage expression of 
power, characterise all these works. That they are as old as the Hyksos 
cannot be doubted, as they bear Hyksos names cut upon them; but 
lately it has been questioned whether they are not much older than 
these invaders. (Petrie, 1902, pp.237-38) 


The coming photos, from Petrie’s (1887) Racial Photographs from the Egyptian 
Monuments, further substantiate his viewpoint of the Arabic ethnicity of Shasu: 


Petrie (1887), pp. 46,47 


Yet, he qualified that the topic of the countenance of the Hyksos and their source 
requires a more definitive conclusion? (p.239). 


Analogously, SaliH (2018) addressed the topic of the appearance of the Arab 
ambassadors to the Achaemenid Persepolis in southern Iran in the middle of the 6" 
century BCE. These elite Arabs were depicted with medium beards, and they were 
wearing a long shoulder-knot wear, with bare left shoulder. Moreover, they were 
portrayed beside their camels to mark their Arabic identity (p. 123). Schmidt (1953) 
depicted the scene of the Arab delegates as follows. They were without arms, 
seemingly without a head cover, had sandals, and their chief was 





545 This was already settled by recent DNA reports and archaeological finds in Arabia, which were mentioned 
earlier in this work. 
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wearing long robe-like garment with tasseled corners and 
embroidered lower edge, lower part wrapped smoothly around 
body, upper part (or scarf?) draped over left shoulder, line above 
right elbow suggesting end of sleeve of tightly fitting undergarment... 


There were two assistants who had similar outfits, as it seems “scarf like 
garment’, seemingly in one robe, enfolded round the body and arranged over 
the left shoulder. Furthermore, “the lower front [was left] open, one tasseled end 
of scarf pulled backward below right arm; sleeve end of undergarment marked 
above right elbow”. Concerning their hair, it was “neatly groomed above forehead 
and at temple; cheeks smooth (or beard unfinished?), goatee marked by a few lines” 


(Schmidt, 1953, p.89). 
Pics of reliefs showing the delegation of Arabs 
(Schmidt, 1953, p.414) 


SaliH (2018) demonstrated that kilts or Izar and Mizar are typical Arabic 
wear. The first refers to a piece of cloth that wraps the upper part of the body; the 
second, the same cloth; if it covers the lower part. Assyrian drawings show that the 
wear that was indispensable to Arabs was the Mi’zar. Hence, this type of clothing 
was typically an ancient Arabic wear, specifically, before Islam and during at least 
the first 100 years after Hijra (pp.123,132-33, 134). 





Av 


ae a tally UD pli joo c4 - 1 


Izaar and mi’zar for Arabs (SaliH, 2018, p.132) 


In addition, regarding both shoulder-knot wear and kilts, it should be 
observed first that the shoulder-knot wear is characteristically that of mulism 
pilgrims, 1.e., Izaar, a tradition reminiscent of earlier ancient epochs, which still 
persists together with the kilt. Thus, this may serve as a direct link to Arabs in 
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Makkah, and Asia in general. Second, Al-‘Arabty (2010) illustrated that the kilt has 
a number of names in Arabic such as FuTah, Mi‘waz, MaqTab, and Izaar. Kilts 
were fabricated in pre-Islamic ages; Yemeni kings even made weaving houses, and 
exported these products, which were sought for their quality and diversification. 
They are still worn as a typical and essential garment in Arabia, specifically, in all 
Gulf countries, in addition to the coasts of Iran and India (pp, 78, 82). Textile was 
one of the Egyptian imported products from Arabia, as discussed above, and as 
would be further tackled in the chapter on Makan. The following photos, from 
different epochs, present a clearer image of the outfits of Arabs up till the present. 


1.A Lihyanite 4:h01 Jil - Lihyanite Statues | 
Ancient Arabs - Gl! ¢le3 (qudama- 
alarab.blogspot.com) 

2.pics of a Yemeni wearing the kilt and the dagger 
in the last century, and of Perehu wearing the kilt 
and the dagger 

Amazing match between the two outfits 
-http://www.saudiarabiatourismguide.com/dedan/ 
http://www.awamrgulf.com/vb/showthread.php?t=7 
6608 

http://www. britannica.com/place/Punt-historical- 
region-Africa 

















3. A man with a sword from Talthliith (Al- 
Thoomaly, 2019b) 

https://twitter.com/thoomaly 1 1/status/11753954044 
62141441 

Typical wear of an Arab, according to Al- 
Thoomaly. 





4. The outfit of the Makkan peoples in the 19" 
century 
https://twitter.com/Tarih000/status/1249268465292 








As seen on the pictures, Yemenis and Saudis still wear daggers and kilts, 
which resemble what the Puntite Perehu wore, a far-reaching tradition of Arabs. 
Additionally, the Makkans used to wear similar outfits with the daggers as apparent 
in the photo. Moreover, Yemeni complexion and stature are similar to those of the 
Egyptians. This also relates the race of Puntites to Arabians and Yemenis. 
Furthermore, as spotted by the researchers Kabawi et al. in the 1990 survey in the 
Makkan region™°, a number of rock engravings portraying human figures with 
daggers were discovered. This also boosts the proposition of Puntites as 
encompassing Arabs. It follows that the Aamu, Shasu, and Hyksos are the very 
same peoples, given the opinions cited in this section and the above ones. They 
were ancient Arabs and were included under the Puntites. Nonetheless, more 
textual and archaeological evidence is still needed to affirm this proposal, which is 
further supported in the next section. 


546 See more under this survey in vol.I. 
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Archacclogical Finds of Samu and Shasu (Arabs) 


1- Pottery, Cemeteries, and Flabitat 

Concerning the traces of the Shasu, Cooper (2015) supported that from the 
archaeological stance, no particular culture has been recognized as Shasu, but 
remnants of Negevite and Edomite herdsmen in the Early Iron Age appear to 
tally with what is recognized about the Shasu from Egyptian records. He remarked 
that, undeniably, the acknowledged textual settings of Shasu in Edom, Sinai, and 
Seir are comparatively associated with “the distribution of Qurayya-ware pottery 
over southern Palestine, Jordan, and North Arabia”. However, there is no driving 
motive that would make us propose that this kind of pottery was specifically 
utilized by the beduin Shasu in comparison with other sets of people in North 
Arabia and Edom (p.70). 


Nevertheless, Levy et al. (2004) revealed, from a new research in the Jabal 
Hamrat Fidan, in Jordan, that they have “for the first time” started the undertaking 
of linking the historical and textual proofs for the Early Iron Age of Edom with the 
archaeological reports. They avowed that the accurate character of the inhabitants 
of the Wadi Fidan 40 Cemetery as constituting a faction of the “Shasu” may not 
by no means be conclusively determined. Nonetheless, the archaeological and 
textual or historical links imply that, in this instance, the archaeological 
documentation corroborates the biblical and historical or textual proofs (p.89). 


Furthermore, Hoffmeier et al. (2016) highlighted that they have unearthed 
indications of habitation that may possibly be linked to Shasu or Bedouins in the 
Bronze Age. It is situated on the boundaries of Egypt, precisely right past 
Tjaru/Sile, Egypt’s conventional boundary city. These findings are scarce; 
therefore, they will probably add to our knowledge of “these furtive people whose 
footprint in the archaeological record is negligible” (p.305). 


2-Inscriptions and Stela depicting the Sému 


Amu were recroded in Egyptian inscriptions and drawings. Some of these 
were mentioned previously; others are depicted in this section. Bradbury (1988) 
alluded to the ‘Amu (Asiatics) who were brought to Beni Hasan in Year 6 of the 
king’s reign [Sesostris II]. She mentioned 37 male ‘Amu and their families from 
northern Sinai who were brought by Neferhotep for mining the galena for the black 
eye-paint, referred to in the inscription. She contended that this occurred in relation 
to Khnumhotep II, who was accompanied by Neferhotep, one of his housold, by 
the king’s command, to Wadi Gasus. 


This was an ordinary matter as the Amu were relocated to a region where 
their Asiatic god Sopodu was worshipped. Such information was recorded on the 
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stela of Khnumhotep at Wadi Gasus, and also partly in one of the tombs in Bani 
Hassan. Bradbury added that the Stela of wadi Gasus, Stela of Khnumhotep III, 
appears to imply that by the mid of the 12" Dynasty, a galena mining camp had 
been founded in “God’s Land,” the realm of Min of Coptos. Furthermore, the 
likelihood that ‘Amu mineworkers were ‘officially’, yet irregularly hired to mine 
“the galena-lead deposits” in this area at the time of the Middle Kingdom, if even 
not formerly, has been questioned (pp.141-42, 145). 


Glenister (2008) commented on Bradbury, stating that the transfer of Asiatic 
laborers and prisoners was a custom in Egypt from the early Old Kingdom. It is, 
thus, not difficult to presume that the Aamu’s target “may have been the galena 
mines in the Wadi Gasus and Wadi Safaga’’, possibly the nearest to Beni Hasan. 
Moreover, Khnumhotep III’s excursion to Wadi Gasus does not refer to Punt, yet 
there is a mention of God’s Land. If he had made a journey to Punt, he would have 
positively documented it on the Wadi Gasus stela. Thus, she agreed with Bradbury 
that the excursion to the Red Sea coast was not inspired by a voyage to Punt, but 
instead by ‘“‘a mining expedition for galena” (p.39). 


Furthermore, according to Nibbi (1976), Khnumhotep III’s offering to the 
god Sopdu solely is significant, as he was erecting the stela in #3 ntr, which 
implicates that it is “the land of Sopdu’”’. He contended that Sesostris II, by selecting 
an Egyptian god, which is intimately linked with Horus, as the recognized god of 
the region, the Pharaoh could far more persuasively “claim it for Egypt”. He thus 
made a skillful act of “diplomacy towards the Asiatic inhabitants” of these areas; 
hence, offering Sopdu an Asiatic look. This stela shows his beard as covering a 
good deal of his face; whereas “his hair is either tied in the Shosu-Beduin fashion 
of later times, with two crowns, or else he is wearing a cap in this style”. He added 
that Sopdu has two feathers that signify the god’s link to foreign states (pp.55, 56). 
Glenister (2008) also clarified that Sopdu ruled the eastern borders of Egypt, 
namely, Wadi Tumilat, which is a doorway to external states to the east of Egypt, 
embracing the mining territories of Sinai. This connection with such foreign 
districts made him gain Asiatic correlations (p.40). 


It should be highlighted that within the borders of Egypt, the god Min is 
offered designations parallel to those of Sopdu (Guirand 1959, p.37). Nevertheless, 
there are no “dedicatory inscriptions” to Min of Coptos in Sinai; hence, its worship 
seems not to have gone into the eastern desert outside of the mining zone of the 
Wadi Hammamiat, and also Sopdu is not cited in texts from Upper Egypt (Nibbi 
1976, p.56). Thus, Glenister (2008) remarked that it is thus likely that the worship 
of Min may have only covered the eastern areas within Egypt’s borders. The stela 
of Khentkhetwer merely links Min with Koptos and not the Wadi Gasus area. 
Consequently, the wadis adjacent to the Red Sea coastline may have been regarded 
as entryways to Sopdu’s sphere, i.e., “the foreign eastern frontier” (p.40). This 
entails relations with Arabia, which is further supported by the other peoples cited 
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in Egyptians references in trading relations with Egypt alongside with Punt, as 
discussed in this work. 

This section has set to reveal some of the archaeological finds that pertain to 
the Amu or Shasu. An upcoming section discusses archaeological discoveries in 
relation to Arabs. The coming sections resume the discussion of other groups 
residing in Arabia as mentioned in Egyptian records and highlighted by Cooper 
(2015). 


LOL6. Gubtw 


Other inhabitants mentioned in relation to Punt are those of Gnbtw. Cooper 
(2015) clarified that gnb, which is South Semitic, could be the origin of Gnbtw, it 
refers to “‘south’, ‘coast’ or ‘side’”. Hence, it appropriately depicts a band of 
frankincense traders who possibly resided on the Tihama coast. Moreover, he 
underscored that the root gnb has the medial —n- merely in South Semitic 
languages; whereas Ethiosemitic and Cushitic languages lack nasal consonant. 
Cooper also deemed it as a mysterious designation. It occurs solely in two New 
Kingdom sources, in Thutmosis III and Ramesses II (p.74). 


Cee 


Concerning the origin of the word ‘Gnbtw’, if /gnb/ is the source of this 
word, it offers a plausible explanation; since these people used to live by the Red 
Sea coast; thus, this designation signified a group living by the coastline. ‘gnb’ is 
an Arabic word, indicating this meaning, with its derivatives [/ganbatw/u(hu)/ 
(sing.), /ganbata(yhi)/ (dyal)], tsb 2) sll WS, Ayal 2g gill gy Suu Agia Gol agg 
adie , ahalis atte : cal sll 4553, all meaning by its side or to its direction. Moreover, 
the word may relate to the south or southern direction as [/ganabat/] or headed south 
Loss Gl5s5 13) a5! nis (Baheth: Lisaan Al-‘Arab), probably denoting the side of 
the sea, or heading south, or both. 


Meeks (2002) underlined that “the mysterious Genebtyou [is] where we can 
see the Gebbanitaes in the southern Arabian Peninsula” (p.283). Therefore, he 
equated the groups of Genebtyou with Gebbanitaes. Likewise, Cooper (2015) 
elucidated that the Gnbtw were possibly located in the greater Red Sea area, 
because of the ‘ant.y-resin. They were portrayed with a beard as well like the 
Puntites. Moreover, the Gnbtw were linked with incense; hence, to “the Arabian 
tribe Gnbtw’”’, i.e., the Gebbanitae, mentioned in Pliny’s Natural History. 


Therefore, according to Cooper (2015), they can’t be equated with the 
Qatabanites, since both groups were cited in Pliny. A more acceptable 
interpretation is that Gnbtw relates to Gb’n of ESA inscriptions (pp.73-74). 
Moreover, according to Zarins et al. (2001), in historical sources, the Tihama 
people’ were called Gnaedocolpitae by the Greeks, and were known to work as 


547 See more under Charmutha port later in this chapter. 
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traders, as examined by Kobishtshanov (1979). This is also corroborated by 
archaeological finds in the region, where ancient proofs of highly populated areas 
in these locations were unearthed (p.26). 


To further demonstrate, ‘Gnbtw’ may have been metathesized, where /n/ and 
/b/ were reordered, i.e., “gnb’ to be gb’n /gbn/, or ‘Gebbanitz’, a widely used 
Arabic phenomenon. Cooper (2015) alluded to Beeston’s interpretation of Pliny’s 
account along with South Arabian epigraphic records, and that he has advocated 
that the Gb’n/Gebbanitae were traders who resided within the South Arabian 
Minaean Kingdom. They were generally termed as Minaeans*® (pp.73-74). 
Beeston (2005) explained that in the final decades, the Gebbanitae were habitually 
recognized as the Qatban. He illustrated that Pliny documents Gataphani “(variant 
reading: Catapani, Naturalis Historia VI, 153)” as well who he manifestly deemed 
to be distinct from the Gebanitae (p.159). To further elucidate, Pliny mentioned 
“the Nations Larendani, Catabani, and Gebanitz, who have many towns, but the 
greatest are Nagia and Tamna, with 65 Temples within it, which is a mark how 
great it is”. He also referred to a route that “the Arabians called Autei?’?, and 
Gnebadei” (Book VI, p.150, p.154). 


Beeston (2005) additionally specified that the inference to be made is that 
undoubtedly gb’n was a central party within Ma‘in. This is the straightforward 
reply to the inquiry of “why Qatabanian inscriptions contain no mention of gb’n as 
such”’. It, additionally, justifies the reason why no classical writer prior to Pliny 
alludes to them. This is simply because “to the average non-Minaean ... the 
Gebbanites were just Minaeans”. Moreover, the verity that they had their 
merchandizing center at Tmn‘ is, thus, utterly consistent with the reality, certified 
in “the inscription Van Lessen 9 (Ghul 1959: 419)”, that Tmn‘ had a Minaean 
settlement, or possibly “factory”. It was sizeable to the extent that it was managed 
by its “specific kabir’, i.e., the “kabir of Ma‘in in Tmn‘ just like Minaean colony 
at Al-‘U14/Dedan in north-west Arabia” (p.160). 


Beeston (2005) also assumed that we may infer that Ma‘in was initially a 
nomadic area with camels in the “steppe desert to the north-east of Qarnaw’”’. Later 
on, it embraced the occupation of caravaneers, and the ‘ahdali were “kinship groups 
on a structural level with the central Arabian hayy and a survival from their 
nomadic past”. Furthermore, Beeston asserted that the initial core of Ma‘in had 
been over time associated with additional parties involved in South Arabian 
commerce, to establish a kind of “Hanseatic League”, meant to dominate the full 
commerce of south-west Arabia. He also elucidated that, later, the “ ’ahali of Ma‘in 
were not kinship groups but component members of the League from all over 
the culture area”, some of them thrived considerably in their mercantile activities; 


548 A full account of the Minaeans is given under the chapter on Magan. 
>49 For more on Autei, see the chapter on Magan. 
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while others comparatively didn’t as much (p.161). This further reveals how the 
whole area was allied under the influence of the Minaeans. 


Cooper (2015) commented on Beeston’s interpretation of Pliny’s record of 
the Gebbanitae, stating that it corresponds satisfactorily to some extent with the 
insufficient information about Egyptian Gnbtw. The Gebbanitae are depicted as a 
party who worked in the myrrh business, in Africa and Arabia to the straits of the 
Bab el-Mandeb. Nonetheless, Cooper noted that because of the millennia that lie 
between the two names, the Gnbtw may not be related to Gb’n. Moreover, it is 
reasonable that the Gnbtw specify inhabitants on the African coastline of the Red 
Sea. However, the import of proof “allows for open discussion of an Arabian 
location” (cooper, p.74). Nonetheless, Cooper’s contention that there is a period of 
a thousand years between the two groups is dubious, as would be uncovered in the 
coming chapter, in the section addressing the antiquity of Minaeans. 


Moreover, a possible origin of the word could be U»s44 /qabbaniyyuun/ or 
Qab(b)anites/Gabanites. We notice here that the words are almost phonetically 
identical. To clarify, /q/ could be pronounced in Arabic with the /g/ sound, a 
common Arabic trend. This is attested in Al-‘ubaydiy (2010), who remarked that 
some Hijazi beduines substitute /q/ with /g/, as in the tribe of HuTHayl (p.256). 
This linguistic phenomenon is also detected in Semitic languages, as explained by 
Al-Zu‘biy (2008, p. 61). Nevertheless, the researcher could not find an ancient 
history for the tribe of Qabbanites, and the only tribe with this name is a tribe of 
Subay‘. Hence, this topic remains a point for further research. 


Regarding its occurrence in the Bible, Gibeon°”’, which is possibly the same 
town, was spotted in the following texts: 


Joshua 10:2 

that they feared greatly because Gibeon was a great city, as one of 
the royal cities, and because it was greater than Ai and all the men 
thereof were mighty. 


Joshua 21:17 
And from the tribe of Benjamin, Gibeon with her suburbs [Gibeon 
with its pasturelands], Geba with her suburbs 


2 Samuel 2:13 

And Joab the son of Zeruiah and the servants of David went out and 
met together by the pool of Gibeon; and they sat down, the one on 
one side of the pool and the other on the other side of the pool. 

2 Samuel 2:24 the Wilderness of Gibeon. 


55° There is a city also by this name in Palestine. See the chapter on Mkty. 
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2 Samuel 21:2 

And the king called the Gibeonites and said unto them (now the 
Gibeonites were not of the children of Israel, but of the remnant of 
the Amorites...) 


1 Kings 3:4 

And the king went to Gibeon to sacrifice there, for that was the 
great high place. A thousand burnt offerings did Solomon offer 
upon that altar. 


Jeremiah 41:12 

'? then they took all the men and went to fight with Ishmael the son of 
Nethaniah, and found him by the great waters that are in Gibeon. 
(KJ21) 


These verses reveal the rugged area of Gibeon with hills, wilderness and shrubs, 
but also with pasturelands, pool and waters. In the vicinity of Makkah, we find the 
same surroundings, with mountains; shrubs, and waters or pools, after the torrential 
rains>!. Moreover, it is revealed that they weren’t Israelites, but Amorites, and 
these lived in the adjacency of Jerusalem. 


Furthermore, Josephus depicted the Gibeonites as follows: “[they] inhabited 
very near to Jerusalem’, “the Gibeonites dwelt not far from Jerusalem, and that 
they were of the stock of the Canaanites”, and “Gibeon ... is a village forty 
furlongs distant from Jerusalem” (pp.478, 479, 578), which is about 8 km., 
according to Google. In Thutmose III’s annals, Gibeon is depicted to the south- 
west of Makata®’. In addition, the relationship and the association of Amu to the 
Amorites/Canaanities and their locations near the Red Sea were addressed in the 
last sections. Hence, this further proves their link with these ethnic groups who 
used to live in the vicinity of Makkah°>’. Nonetheless, the link between Gnbtw and 
Gibeon requires more proofs. 


The location of Gnbtw is positioned by Cooper (2015) on the left map, which 
is juxtaposed by the researcher with Google map of Makkah, on the right: 





Se Treo = 
(Cooper, 2015, p.75) Google Map 
Makkah in relation to Gnbtw 





551 See Vol.I, and the chapter on Megiddo/Mkty for more on this point. 
552 See the chapter on Megido/MKty. 
553 Gibeon is further discussed under the chapter of Mkty. 
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As can be seen from juxtaposing the two maps, Makkah lies in or very near the 
place proposed by Cooper for Gnbtyw, which entails their close relationship. 
Moreover, since Jeddah lies near to this locale, it may have been in use as well, as 
discussed above**. Hence, Makkah and its vicinity are conceivable candidates for 
our discussion. 


1.7. Ambiguous Teponyms Pf; resumably within Strahia 


The occurrence of Semitic lexical items in “Old Egyptian texts and 
onomastica like the Execration Texts” entails that Egyptians communicated with 
Semitic speakers in Sinai and Canaan in the Old Kingdom, and _ possibly 
beforehand. Moreover, the placenames in Sinai and Edom reveal that Semitic 
languages were definitely spoken there. Semitic lexical items are detected in 
numerous toponyms like “i/ ‘god’, s 7 ‘thicket’, and Arb ‘waste, desert’” (Cooper, 
2015, pp.85, 344). Hence, this section investigates some of Cooper’s selection of 
Semitic toponyms in relation to Arabic settings. 


1.7.1. Wag 


\—I™ 





| W3g>Gw3 





(Cooper, 2015) 





This placename occurrs in Hammamat no. 114 “I brought all produce for 
him which I found upon the shores of God's-Land, I descended upon Wag and 
Ra-Henu” (Cooper, 2015, Appendix, 15.1, p.16). According to Cooper (2015), as 
regards the placename W3g, it is not obvious if its origin is Egyptian or foreign. It 
could be “a locality between Mersa Gawasis and the Wadi Hammamat, on Henu’s 
return journey to Egypt”. He explicated that Henu directed ‘sbi’ ships to Punt 
following his arrival at Mersa Gawasis, the Puntite station on the Red Sea. Hence, 
W3g must be a site between Mersa Gawasis and the Wadi Hammamat, on 
Henu’s way back to Egypt. Schiaparelli suggested locating W3g on the Red Sea at 
Quseir, or in the Wadi Hammamat (pp.121, 122). 


Regarding Ra-Henu, which also occurrs in Hammamat no. 48: “His majesty 
sent forth (an expedition) in order to bring monuments from (4) the valley of Ra- 
Henu for him, namely good stone of bekhenu...”. Moreover, from Hammamat no. 
17: “(15) His coming to this hill country, the highland (16) of Ra-Henu (for) 
Wepet, mistress of the palace, in order to bring a monument for his majesty...”. 
Hence, this place is a hill country which has a valley, and which is famous for the 
stone of bekhenu (Cooper, 2015, Appendix, p.37), or the porphyry. Cooper (2015) 
further observed that Wag and Ra-Henu could be two toponyms combined by a 
conjunction, or Wag could be an appositive of Ra-Henu (p.123). 


554 See more in Vol.I, and under Megiddo/Mkty. 
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As noted above, these two places were allocated an area near the Red Sea or 
in wadi Hammamat. Nevertheless, the researcher here focuses only on Wag, and, 
instead of locating it in Egypt, she proposes to situate Wag in Arabia; since it is 
related to God’s Land. We note that wag is combined with Ra Henu; these could 
be the twin ports used mainly for God’s Land, one in Egypt, the other in Arabia. 
However, it should be underlined that the proposition offered on Wag rests mainly 
on its being an ancient designation. However, since this is not known for certain; 
because this town had many names throughout history, the researcher’s proposal 
remains provisional till it is validated by proofs. 





Google maps 
From Al-Quseir to Al-Wajh by the blue arrow 
Approximate sites of Mersa wadi Gawasis in red, and Wadi Hammamat in green 
by the researcher 


As seen on the map, Al-Wajh is a possible candidate of this reconstruction, 
being opposite to Quseer port. Concerning the sound /g/ in /wag/, it is present in 
Semitic languages. The following table is part of the original table of Aschmann 
(2014, p.2), where he shows the occurrence of /g/ in Semitic languages: 


Meders 




















mia aod Gea en Ambac | {anne | Phoesucims | il a tro sama 
Tal © Plel + ewe! = Tel Tel t@eleml T= 1 Te 


According to Brockelmann (1977), the pronunciation of /g/ in the original Semitic 
form was /g/, then it altered in Old Arabic into the compound “affrikata” or affricate 
sound /dg/ (p.48). Likewise, Al-Zu‘biy (2008) highlighted that most modern 
studies emphasize that /g/ is the original sound in Semitic langauges generally; not 
the composite affricate /dg/, as attested in their lexicons. However, Arabic /g/ was 
subject to the process of palatalization; some Arabic dialects still retain the original 
/g/, though (pp.55, 57). 


According to Cooper (2015), North Arabic languages like Safaitic, 
Thamudic, and Lihyanite were detected from inscriptions in the fifth century BCE. 
Moreover, in northwestern Arabia, the region dominated by the Nabateans, and in 
the oasis of Tayma, there are many Aramaic inscriptions that imply that this tongue 
was articulated by a number of its population. However, because this information 
is not concurrent with the Second and third millennium BCE, we don’t know for 
certain the tongue of North Arabia in this epoch, which isn’t easy to decide. Cooper 
contended that the Arabic of central Hejaz and Nejd, or the ancestor of Quranic 
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Arabic, was used no less than the fifth century BCE. Therefore, we don’t know 
which Arabic was used at the time of Hammamat inscriptions (p.78). 


However, as was argued above, depending on the interpretations of both 
Mcdonalds (2009) and Gertoux (2015b) of the biblical account of Job, Old Arabic 
existed not less than 1700 BCE, or even prior to that. To suit the proposed timing 
of prophets Ibrahim and prophet Isma‘il in this book, Arabic was possibly 
conversed at about 2400 BCE, in line with Arabic Hadiths and chronicles, which 
advocate that Arabic existed prior to the time of Isamil, then he produced his own 
Isma‘ilite version, 1.e. FuSHa. 


Al-Jallad (2019a) revealed that the phoneme *g = @ was certainly 
represented as “voiced velar stop in Proto-Arabic, [g]”, and “this reflex” is verified 
broadly in the current dialects of Egypt and Yemen, and in Old Arabic, the 
phoneme is merely epitomized by Greek y[g]. This pronunciation was detected by 
the great Arab linguist Sibawyh, which he illustrated as “the gim” which is 
comparable to the kaf; however, he does not consider it “appropriate for the 
performance register”. He rather supported “a palatal stop rather than a palato- 
alveolar affricate [d3]”, which is utilized in the standard articulation of Classical 
Arabic at present (p.44). FayyaaD (1998) also explained that the pronunciation of 
/g/ as an affricate / dz / was an exclusive feature of the Qurashites at the time of 
prophet Mohamed; hence, it was recorded in the language of the holy Qur’an 


(p.41). 


The above information is referenced to detect the actual articulation of /g/ in 
the word ‘Wag’. It is possible that /g/ was the sound with which Arabs pronounced 
/wag/, with the elision of /h/ in rapid speech, to denote either the word for ‘face’ or 
‘direction’, and it is likely that the Egyptian scribe might have elided the /h/. 
According to Al-Wajh Website, Arabic references mention that the toponym of Al- 
Wajh signifies either a face or a direction. This means that this town is the direction 
of Hejaz, or the first point that the incomers, either of land or of sea, behold of 
Hijaz, since it is, geographically, the first step in Hijaz. It was mentioned in the 8" 
CE/ 2™ Ah in Arabic chronicles with this appellation (Al-Wajh, n.p.). However, it 
is not known for certain if this name was used at the time of the inscription of Wadi 
Hammamat; it might have been a local designation, even when the Romans 
employed another appellation; hence, more research is required to affirm this claim. 


It should be observed that the placenames in the eras of Ancient Egyptian 
Dynasties were not necessarily the same in the Roman and Hellenistic periods, i.e., 
some of them had other designations. The antiquity of Al-Wajh was divulged in a 
workshop entitled “Arabian Sea Route”, in the University of Warsaw in 2017, 
where it highlighted “al-‘Ula—al-Wajh Survey Project directed by Dr. Zbigniew 
Fiema”. The survey uncovered an assemblage of pottery pieces showing a 
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remarkable collection of Mediterranean and Egyptian importations, on the one side, 
and of Nabataean commodities on the other side (Durand, 2017, Abstract)». 


A weaker proposition for the Egyptian name ‘Wag’ is Al-Taif. Ali (2001) 
asserted that Taif was generally called ‘Wag’ anciently, after Wag Ibn ‘abd-Al- 
Hayy, an Amalekite (Vol.VII., p.145). This was also mentioned by Yaquut Al- 
Hamawiy (1977) in his Mu jam Al-Bildaan (Vol. V, p.361). Al-‘ujiimty (1113 Ah) 
elucidated that some maintained Wag to be the name of Al-Ta’if; others contended 
that it is merely a valley there. Taif was always conjoined with Makkah, as one of 
the two villages, mentioned in the holy Qur’an (Al-Zukhruf 43, verse 31) (pp.23, 
26)°°°. Though the author supports Wag port, in keeps with its geological setting as 
a port near wadi Hammamaat and Mersa Gawases, as depicted in Egyptian records, 
archaeological finds are still needed to verify either of the above connections. 


Mecca , 
a aSc 
We) vy, 4 
tts 
wa 
Google Map 


1.7.2.Dakat/Dakh, Dekha, Dekhatt/ Daqat/Dega sited 








| A am | B3k.t 


(Cooper, 2015) 


1.7.2.4. Paried Forms of the Toponym and their Significances 


This toponym was considered earlier; however, it is further discussed here 
with reference to ancient Egyptian texts. ‘Bakat/bekat’ occurs in different forms 
and derivations, some of which include the following words: 


baka pH moming, uncves | 
Xloe. TY, 943, morning and evening 

buka-t ayes. AZ 1905, 27, gilace, 
ogo pesos: rte Sy. 1 4 |, nm 
Ay be 1 36 Herwumbub ra. 

Baka Baka LL. Fp 
as Jae state > 
ae his. acormmen name forsetlement, 
inhabited district, place, region ; Cops, Baxi. 

baksa SD as the sare tk 


— ai Bd =T A 
(Budge,1920, vol. I, p.207) 





595 This topic is revisited in the section on ancient ports later in the chapter. 
556 See more about Taif under Makan in this volume, and on its antiquity in Volume I. 
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An Egyptian Hieroglyphic Dictionary refers to ‘Baka’ or ‘Bakat’ as “a place or 
region’, and “Baka, Bakait” as “a common name for settlement, inhabited district, 
place, region” (Budge, 1920, Vol.I, p.207). Thus, it shares the same meaning with 
Maka/n, which means a town or place in both Arabic and Assyrian, as would be 
discussed in the chapter on Magan. 


In addition, as was explained in the chapter on Bakkah above: “baka” 
signifies “morning or sunrise’’, as revealed by Budge (1920, Vol.I, p.207); “Bakh, 
Bekha, Bekhatt, ... the country of sunrise, the East’, “Bekhkhit ... a light- 
goddess of dawn” (Budge, 1920, V.II, p.978), with the interchange of /k/ and 
/kh/*°’, with or without gemination or doubling of the sound. Hence, these different 
forms relate to the east; dawn, and sunrise, and this was also a known city to ancient 
Egyptians. It lies to the east of Egypt, as it is connected to the rising of the sun, 
which perfectly matches the case for Makkah. This is explained by what Zeidan 
(1922) asserted that Egyptians -like other ancient nations- used to call areas in 
relation to the sunrise or sunset (pp.35-36). 


Moreover, as stated by Gauthier (1926), Bakht, Bakhti is a Mountainous 
region where the sun rises, "the mountain of the rising sun”. Additionally, there is 
‘Bakt’, from The Book of the Dead, chapter 162, it is the name of a mythological 
locality, situated in the region West of the celestial world (pp.4, 14). However, 
Draco (2013) referred to “prayer or Invocation’, from “Papyrus of Nu. BM No. 10, 
477, sheet 8”, stating that the Mountain of Bakhau is the mountain of sunrise. This 
mountain is the one upon which “heaven supports itself®*, [it] is situated in the 
eastern part of heaven; Sebek, the Lord of Bakhau dwelleth to the east of the 
Mountain, and his temple is on the earth there” (n.p.). Therefore, Bakhau has a 
temple as well, which also parallels the Makkan environ. The name is also 
associated with a pregnant woman or a woman carrying a baby, as discussed above 
in relation to Hagar and her son. 

Bekbkhit at X, a light-goddess 


of dawn, 


bekh ||°,'° give light, to light up, to 
a illumine. 


iL, w 
boich Jo~— BaD, |. a+ 
igo, £2, to give birth, to produce, 
oo . 
bekh-t a Gy, watts bore, produced. 
(Budge, 1920, Vol. I, p.221) 
=> 
Bakhsa | ® tos be se 
108, 1-8, the Lani of the Sunrise where Ra 
speared Set 


(Budge, 1920, Vol. I, pp.205, 221) 


557 See more on Bakh and Bakhkh, under the chapter on Bakkah above. 
558 This notion occurs in Islamic tradition about Makkah. It is discussed under the heavenly temple in Vol.I. 
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Ford (2013) also advocated that “the mythical mountain of the horizon” is 
correlated with Sobek, also named the “Lord of Bakhu”. Such a god, which was 
acknowledged from the Old Kingdom, was interconnected with Amun and Osiris, 
and it was shown in the shape of the Sun god “Sobek-Re’”. It was also associated 
with the crocodile, power, and might (pp.185-86). Accordingly, it is linked with 
the east, and Osiris/Bacchus who was raised in that part of Arabia, as discussed 
earlier. Furthermore, the same word is mentioned in Egyptian inscriptions in a 
different form, with the /q/ like the form of Muqah°”’, and beq: 


<a the shining, or bright, Eye 
veq J 4°53 ” of Horus, 
beqg-t J é = heaven, sky. 
Beq J 4, Tuat X11, a dawn-god, who towed 
(Budge, 1920, Vol. I, p.224) 


In Mawsuu ‘at Misr Al-Qddiimah, or “The Encyclopedia of Ancient Egypt’, Part 
V, Selim Hasan (2000) gave the following account of what Ramses IV inscribed in 
his furenery temple “I have constructed your luxurious ship ... as it was done to 
the boat of Ra’, when it rises from Baqat”. Hasan explained “Baqat’ in the footnote 
as “mythical mountains in the east” (p.78). 


Hence, the very same name occurs with /q/, i.e., /baqat/. It is to be observed 
that Ramses IV furenery temple is in Luxor, and Makkah lies in its 
east/southeastern region. Thus, he was addressing the Baqat Mountains, or the 
sacred mountains of Makkah. Furthermore, the word “beq’ is an Egyptian name for 
a pregnant woman, thus, it shares the same denotations of Baka*’. To support this 
proposition, Hasan (2014) averred that ‘baq’ comes from a root relevant to the 
name Makkah (n.p.). Thus, there are different forms of the name with /q/, /k/ and 
/kh/, all of which are related to sunrise; dawn, to an eastern populated area, and to 
Amun, Osiris, Horus, and a pregnant woman. 


1.7.2.6. Inscriptions Citing Lakat 


Regarding B3kt of the inscriptions, Cooper (2015) stated that it is hard to 
identify the linguistic source of the designation of B3k.t. The setting of this 
placename is not easy to offer, as it is detected in numerous contexts, all of which 
point to the east. He averred that the varied geographical settings may imply “a 
foreign etymology”. However, if it is Egyptian, it may be a noun made from b3k 
‘to work’. B3k.t is detected in “the temple of Sahure ... a B3k.t from the 
topographical list of Thutmosis III ... and a plausible but unconfirmed toponym 
B3k.t (>) on the shrine of Ankhow at Wadi Gasus”. Additionally, this 
placename is irregularly situated close to Libya*®' or Mersa Gawasis. 





559 The chapter of Al-Muqah. 
560 See more on beq above. 
561 Africa, as would be explained in the coming section. 
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The Mersa Gawasis location was suggested by Sayed merely owing to the 
assignment in the Topographical List of Thutmosis III of an analogous B3k.t (no. 
108), in which it coincides with Zwi (no. 111), that Sayed identified as Mersa 
Gawasis “(alt. Z3w.w)” (p.131). Sww°” [Z3ww] was also identified by Bradbury 
(1988) to be “the reef-free harbor at Mersa Gawasis”, subsequently recognized as 
Philoteras (p. 128). That it is mentioned in conjunction with Mersa Gawasis is 
another indication towards Makkah which lies to the southeastern opposite side of 
the coast. The texts cited above indicate the very same entity of B3k.t; hence, the 
discussion that would be presented in the chapter of Megiddo/Mkty on Bakat/Mkt 
complements the one offered here. In addition, some of these texts and others with 
the name of B3k.t are further investigated in this section. 


According to Trost (2012), this placename occurred in conjunction with 
prisoners from two toponyms: B3§ (Bash) and B3kt (Baket) in the painted relief 
from the pyramid temple Sahures (about 2471-2458 BCE), the 2nd king of the 5" 
Dynasty. Such placenames also appeared about 1000 years later in the lists of the 
18" Dynasty with Thutmosis III in Amun temple at Karnak*®. These designations 
were included among the southern inhabitants (pp.185-186), which seems to add 
more proof to the proposition of the researcher in both this chapter and the chapter 
on Megiddo, namely, Makkah/Bakka/t was one of the essential centers of Punt, 
which confirms that they refer to the very same place, which was accessed from 
Mersa Gawasis on the Red Sea. 


This is further corroborated by Bradbury (1988) who inquired, as regards the 
journey to Punt inscribed on the Anchor Shrine of Ankhovw, if 


it is the wide-flung geographical entities in the lines succeeding line 
X + 4, which contained the cartouche of Sesostris I, that raise 
speculation as to whether Ankhow was detailing an action involved 
with his punt venture at all. The ocean which surrounds the world, the 
existing and non-existing sand banks, and the country or tribe of 
B3kt, a formidable enemy in the time of Sahure and listed by 
Thutmose III under Khenthennfer, and would all have to be adjacent 


to or within the territory of the Mine of Punt (line X__ 2) if God’s 
Land (line X =6) were synonymous. 


Bradbury inferred from the lacuna in the succeeding part that this might mean that 
this inscription is an overview of the accomplishment of his excursion to the Mine 
of Punt, accordingly, producing one of the oldest historical mentions to “a place in 
the environs of Punt as “God’s Land”” (p.141). 





56 Possibly the historic Yemeni city of Sawwa in Ta‘iz, currently Al-MawaaSiT, which was a central town on 
trade routes and was mentioned in inscriptions (Al-Markaz Al-WaTani lil-Ma‘lumaat- Yemen). See more under 
the cities of Makan, in the next chapter. 

563 See more under the chapter on Megiddo. 
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However, the researcher disagrees with Bradbury regarding B3kt’s 
allocation to Nubia, i.e., B3k.t vs. Bki. We can notice that it lies in the vicinity of 
the mines, which are known to be in a near location to Makkah, as would be further 
explored. Nonetheless, according to Cooper (2015), B3ki is ‘Kuban’, and Kuban 
(B3k) refers to a province intimately connected with this place in Lower Nubia. 
Wadi Allaqi inscriptions often allude to B3k in the epithet ‘Horus, lord of B3k’. 
Therefore, this hub must have operated as the terminal station for excursions, 
attempting to access the gold mines farther up the valley. Moreover, Cooper 
clarified about the controversy concerning this name that Borchardt recognized it 
as the comparable B3k ‘Kuban’. As for Hélscher, in Libyer und Agypter, he rightly 
debunked this association (pp.1 13,116, footenote p.132). 


Holscher (1955) stated that “Baket is not equated with the Nubian area of 
this name, ..., or the fortress in it ..., as Borchardt suggests”. He added that it is 
mentioned in Naos of Amasis (p.21), which is discussed presently. Furthermore, 
the above text of Bradbury adds more weight to the proposal of the researcher, as 
the mines of ‘bia Punt’ are situated in Arabia, and Makkah itself is very rich in 
metals, as illustrated above, and also under the chapter on Magan. Hence, these 
texts prove that the areas of the mines as depicted above are near Makkah, or God’s 
Land, mentioned here as Baket. Concerning ‘Horus, lord of B3k’, it is discussed 
later in this section. 


There are several proofs that Bakat lies to the east/southeastern area; hence, 
it is located in Arabia, not Africa. Of these are symbols related to this toponym of 
Baka(t)/ Bakhau, like that of the sacred bull, Osiris, and Ra, which were mentioned 
also in the chapters on Bakkah and Mugah above. According to Budge (2013b), the 
name is “BACCHIS (or Bacis, or Basis, or Pacis), and according to AZlian (xii.11) 
ONUPHIS; the latter name is probably a corruption of some Egyptian name of 
Osiris Un-nefer”. It was viewed of as a representation of the sun, radiating on 
the other part of the world, or “the Underworld”. 


The Egyptian counterpart of Bacis, or Bacchis, is Bakha ~*~»? , and 
this ox is designed as “the “living soul of Ra” ** | * “, and “the bull of the Mountain 
of Sunrise (Bakhau)”, and the lion of the “Mountain of the Sunset’”’. He has in the 
middle of his horns a sun disk, where plumes grow, and “a uraeus; over his 
hindquarters is the sacred symbol of a vulture with outspread wings” (Budge, 
2013b, pp.352-53). Hence, this placename is related to the east; to Ra and the 
sunshine, to Osiris/Bacchus, the plume, and the sacred bull. All of these have been 
tackled before, and their relatioship to Makkah divulged. Moreover, this topic has 
been priorly discussed in relation to the alleged moon god worship in Arabia, the 
plumes, and IImaqah. It follows then that all of these symbols refer directly to 
Bakah(t)/Makkah(t). 
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Along the same line, the toponym of Bakhau is also detected in Naos of 
Amasis, ruler from 570-525 BCE, where it is linked to the rising of Ra and the 
divine falcon. From one part of the wall in the temple, we find the following: 


(3) at seeing him, after he had approached them. They are the bodies 
who rejoice at seeing him. Behold, he (twice) is in their mouth, not 
one of their bodies awake, except him alone, it is one day not another, 
which goes (by?). Behold, he reaches Bakhu, he rises 

(4) in that mountain, the animals of the mountain-lands frolic at his 
presence, when his light and brilliance is upon their faces. He brings 
midday in the fullness of time, the secret it is in heaven. The 
circumpolar stars and the unwearying stars, they develop no tiredness. 
Horus strong-of-arm, his arms carry the harpoon, he slayed the Apepi- 
serpent. 


(6) ... He is prepared in his own limbs, in this his name of 

(7) Horus-of-the-East. He subdued them as ashes in his forms, in his 
name of Horus strong-of-arm. He cuts the legs on one occasion. The 
corpses (stretch) to Asia of Bakhu, he destroyed them upon 

(8) this Eastern mountain, the bodies consigned to the flame. The 
day is with wind every day, in his name of Horus lord-of-justification, 
prepared every day in your name of Horus-Soped. How pleasant are 
you to the limit of heaven! Soped-Ra-Horakhty, created in truth (9) 
... gods and goddesses in happiness, their hearts receive joy, every day 
is bound with happiness and jubilation, the power of the East, Horus 
of the East, Ra it is, foremost of Bakhu, he traverses heaven in his 
[own] body ...eastern ... they sail every day. Emphasis added 


From another part of the wall: 


(2) ... the great god, ruler of the Ennead, the Horizon-god, who rises 
in the horizon, one of turquoise, one who shines with [light?], all 
men live when they see his brightness, Horus in Bakhu, whom the 
gods praise at seeing him. 

(3) ... for you, your place as lord of justification. The Two Lands in 
their entirety are glad, since you rise in the horizon of Bakhu 

... He overthrows the foreign lands in their valleys, it is he who 
makesprosperous Egypt, the eye of Ra, who protects the bodies of the 
gods. I endowed your domain with all beautiful things. You made as 
my reward valour and strength like Re eternally. (Spencer, 2006, 
pp.23-24) 


The above excerpts also support the link between Bakhau; Osiris, Ra, Horus, 
Asia, and the East. Moreover, Soped, god of the eastern area and of the Aamu, is 
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also mentioned in addition to the topography of the area which matches that of 
Makkah with its mountains and valleys. Additionally, “Sopdu ... bears the epithet 
‘lord of the eatern (desert)...’” (Gardiner, 1955, p.29). Glenister (2008), as stated 
earlier, mentioned that Sopdu’s realm extends to the eastern borders and Asiatics. 
She illustrated that this connection with such foreign areas made him obtain Asiatic 
correlations (p.40). Thus, all the above indications, whether linguistic; topographic, 
religious or geographic, point to Bakkah/ Makkah. 


Regarding the texts from Amenhotep III’s excursion texts, we detect the 
following data. The inscriptions, under “Fruits and Cereals” enlist in 16 jars seeds 
or pods, of the moringa tree, i.e., prt b3kt. Moreover, “an orchard of b3kt- tree” 
was mentioned in Memphis (Hayes, 1951, pp.93, 94). The tree, which is known as 
Moringa tree, as Alaklabi (2015) emphasized, is native to Saudi Arabia, it is found 
alongside the Red Sea and from there extending “inland” to the Arabian Pennisula. 
This tree “serves as a medicinal plant, animal fodder, and a food source for 
humans” (n.p.). In addition, Hayes (1951) detected the beer of Kedy in the texts of 
the New Kingdom (p.91). This district was contended to be the very same Kedy of 
Makkah°*™. Hence, this also strengthens its relation with the Makkan region. 


Since the tree was called ‘Bekt tree’, it is possibly related to Bakkah, just 
like the Balsam of Makkah, as indicated above. Concerning the transplanting of 
“b3kt- tree”, plants were imported from foreign countries to be cultured in Egypt. 
The earliest proof comes from 2500 BCE, at the time the Pharaoh Sankhere 
dispatched vessels down the Red Sea to seek provisions of “prepared spices”. 
Moreover, Queen Hatshepsut brought from the land of Punt living plants like resin 
frankincense. She was followed in 1450 BCE by Thothmes III who brought exotic 
plants and seeds from Syria as evident in the Temple of Karnak. In addition, 
Ramses III (1198-1166) made superb “vineyards, walks shaded by all of sweet 
fruit trees, a sacred way splendid with flowers from all countries” (Janick, 2007, 
pp.191-92). Hence, the tree of B3kt was most probably fetched from there. 


To Further validate these points, the researcher cites excerpts of the texts of 
Amenhotep III: 


(17) ... [came forth on both sides of the sea in order to foretell the 
wonders of Punt, in order to receive gum for scent, which the chiefs 
brought in ‘Eight-boats’ as revenue of the hill-country, without the 
people knowing. (Cooper, 2015, Appendix, p.127) 


564 See more under the chapters on Makan and Mkty/Megiddo. 
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[84.54] | Urk TV, 1892.14- : | (7) prinal hr gs.wy ] (17)... Teame fonh | Expedition | 18 
Smmai no.lil i$ osm wid-wy r sr bi3.wt aw on both sides of the Text Amenhotep 
. Pwnt r Ssp ti kro yt 1 spy sea in order to foretell ii! 

Inia wrw om fret on b3k¢ | the wonders of Punt 

Ags wr an rh reg is order fo receive 
gum for scent, which 
the chiefs brought in 
Eight-boats’ as 


reventie of the hill- 








COUMIry, W ithout the 


people knowing 


({84.54] Amenhotep Expedition Text, Sinai no.211, Cooper 2015, Appendix, p.127) 
Bkt underlined in Yellow by the researcher 


The name b3k.t, in the above table, was translated as “the hill-country”, which is 
its actual topography. This very same topography is a landmark of this country, and 
this text affirms that “the hill-country” was the way a number of interpreters 
rendered this name, instead of Bakkah/t. This topic is further discussed under the 
ports of Punt in relation to the port of Charmutha, possibly the main or one of the 
main ports of Makkah anciently. Moreover, B3kt is related to the gum, one of 
Makkah’s famous products, referred to above as the balsam of Makkah. 
Furthermore, we discern here reference to the two coastlines of the Red Sea, an 
additional proof that Arabia is included in Punt. Hence, all of these indications 
point to Bakat/Makkah, the sacred district in Asia, which is further supported by 
the discussion in the following section. 


1.7.2.0. oLdkt, ‘, and dihya: kt to the Feast or West 7/ 


Based on the interpretations of two inscriptions, Sahure’s and the Stele of 
Ankhow, B3kt was either linked to Mersa Gawasis or to Libya, to the east or west. 
The association of B3k.t to Tehenu and B38 or Libya occurs in the Sahure reliefs, 
which is in the following figure, and it is connected to a fragmented text which has 
“h3.ty-° Thn.w ‘mayor of Libya’”. However, Cooper (2015) asserted that the 
record exhibits the place name B3§ that is regularly believed to allude to “the solar 
east (and sometimes also west)”. Therefore, its association with Libya or B38, on 
the basis on the relief solely, is debatable. The broken fragmented writing on the 
stele of Ankhow would be rendered satisfactorily; if b3k.t were regarded as a 
toponym. Nevertheless, the large gaps should discourage one from employing this 
as a proof for a particular term for the harbor at Mersa Gawasis (pp.131-132). 








Hence, the two locations of B3kt, either near Libya or Mersa Gawasis, were 
discredited by Cooper. Besides, he remarked that Bkt seems a foreign name; since 
the diverse places and contexts of the name may propose “a foreign etymology” 
(p.131). Thus, it could likely refer to Bakkah/t, the holy city, being one of its 
famous names. Besides, since B35 is generally understood to allude to the “solar 
east’’, this serves as another proof of its association with Makkah, together with the 
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setting of Saww or Mersa Gawasis to the east. As for its link to the west, it would 
be clarified in the next section, where the discussion would elucidate the vaguness 
in its setting. 


Regarding B3k.t’s occurrence in the Stela of Ankhow in Mersa Gawasis, 
Bard and Fattovich (2018) considered B3k.t as a possible toponym, as evident in 
their table; yet without locating it in a specific area. The following table offers some 
information found in Wadi/Mersa Gawasis/ Gasus texts, where the ancient name 
of Makkah, 1.e., Bakat, appears in yellow: 


Mictals’ names acd tithes, aod toponym We Mera Casts and Mersa/Wiaedi 





Stele shox Tithe Tithe translation Toposiyns 


Senusret |, (Year? Hath, Lacly 
24 of) Punt 
Anke tela rh nm king's confidant God's Land 
r‘Qrwi ape-we chief interior-overseer = Bie -Punt 
to the palace THubt 
rst nb eet pr stoee overseer of the Sew 


pablice 


(Bard and Fattovich, 2018, p.69) 


As can be seen, the name Bakt is followed by Saww. This also strengthen the 
proposition that Baka is sacred Makkah; since Saww°® or Mersa Gawasis is 
mentioned as a likely usual itinerary after Bkt. 


Returning to the above figure of B3k.t and B35, Cooney (2011), in his PhD 
dissertation, commented on it, stating that these sets are differentiated 
“iconographically from other foreigners in Sahure’s tomb” by their distinctive style 
of wear, which comprises “a uraeus -like appendage on their forehead, long hair 
below the shoulders, cross-bands and a beaded necklace across their chest’, in 
addition to a kilt. These sets of foreigners are listed in this figure as Basher [another 
possible articulation for B38], Baket and a missing toponym (p.59). Cooney (2011) 
further clarified that in “the iconographic record of ancient Egypt up to the end of 
the New Kingdom”, the Egyptian painters normally distributed the external world 
into “Three Foreign Races”, two of whom were unquestionably recognizable as 
southern “Nubians” and northern peoples. 


The “Third Race” comprises individuals from the territories of Baket and 
Basher, in addition to the “arch-enemy” mentioned as the Haty-a Tjehenu [Libya]. 
It is shown in the Old Kingdom “with long -hair, a pointed beard, cross-bands 
across their chests, a uraeus -like head-band”’ as well as an animal’s tail and a sheath 
or kilt. He added that although the representation of this race may have been, in its 
start, an “historic” model realized to the Old Kingdom Egyptians; by the end of the 
Old Kingdom, the figure turned out to be a symbol of the king striking the outsiders. 
After it was used for a short time as representing one of the Three Foreign Races, 


565 Saww is rather cited later as a Yemeni port. 
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this specific figure wasn’t utilized any longer to show this theme. As a substitute, 
in the New Kingdom, a novel representation typified by “short-hair, distinctive 
side-lock, long colourful cloak and wearing either a kilt ... [or] sheath is the 
commonly used stereotype in Egyptian art to illustrate the “Third Race” (pp. 312- 
13). This also serves as a further proof of the association of these placenames with 
Makkah, since they were dressed up like Arabs, as depicted above, specifically, 
with their beards and kilts. 


Cooney (2011) additionally alluded to “Sobek, Lord of Bakhu”. He cited a 
text, where Tjehenu or Libya [the next table] is coupled with Sobek, recognized as 
the lord of Bakhu. He explained that the position of Bakhu is quite evident in 
Egyptian cosmography. It refers to “the mythical mountain of the Eastern Horizon 

he To att ah VER Wee |e ee 





(Cooney, 2011, p.366) 
Over which the sun rose”’. In fact, it was merely its citation in this specific extract, 
which has been utilized to support the proposition that Bakhu was basically situated 
in the West, and afterwards it came to be identified as “the mountain of the 
Eastern Horizon”, as advocated by Sethe (1913). A more reasonable clarification 
is to recognize this allusion to the eastern Bakhu as set against a “western” place 
of Tjehenu. He contended that this distinct allusion is the actual initial suggestion 
in the Egyptian texts, although implied, that Tjehenu was situated “to the west” of 
Egypt (p.112). However, this uncertain position of Tehenu is further disambiguated 
in the coming section. 


1. 7.3.dthya, Jjehenu, and Las 
1.7.3.a. Libya and « Jjehenu 


Cooney (2011) criticized the translation of “Tjehenu” as “Libya”, which is 
regularly respected in these interpretations, and he deemed it as “awkward and 
unwarranted”. This is due to the fact that it is not wholly distinct if the land of 
Tjehenu was being translated by the Egyptians “as a location in the temporal sphere 
or a “mythical” location in the afterlife”. He clarified that the reference to Tjehenu 
in spell 301 is not essentially “a temporal location (i.e. “Libya’)’”. Rather it is a 
province in the hereafter across which the dead king has to go through, and whose 
populaces ““‘jabbering” foreign kings, the “Nine Bows” and “slayers” -do not have 
the option of becoming, along with the king of Egypt, one of the Imperishable 
Stars”. 
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He further explained that, even though there are noteworthy mentions to 
Tjehenu-land in the Old Kingdom, not a single text clarifies precisely the place 
where the Egyptians situated this land aside from ambiguous, implied assumptions 
to it as placed in “the west’. He underlined that the mentions of this place and its 
inhabitants persisted in the Middle Kingdom and were detected in “the mortuary 
literature of this period, known as the Coffin Texts, in literary texts such as the 
Story of Sinuhe, and magical texts known as “Execration Texts’”’ (Cooney, 2011, 
pp.113-114). 


Nonetheless, it should be underlined here that the designations ‘Libya’ and 
“Tehenu’ had a far broader and more inclusive meanings that the current term of 
Libya. The papers of “Messrs Abdelalim, Behrens, Diop, El Fasi, El-Mosallamy, 
El-Rashdy, Mori, Roset and Warmington”, in the symposium on Libya Antiqua in 
1984, all advocated that writers before the Arabic era employed the term ‘Libya’ 
to indicate a collection of regions “much more extensive than the modern state 
which has preserved the name”. This designation regularly alluded to a significant 
portion of the African zone, as recognized at that epoch (Libya Antiqua, Summary, 
1986, p.256). Therefore, the term ‘Libya’ was subject to narrowing, a linguistic 
phenomenon whereby the term loses part of its prior widened signification. 


One of the papers in Libya Antiqua is that of Abdelalim (1986). He 
explicated that in the second millennium, and even earlier than that, references have 
been made to Libyan groups in the ancient Egyptian inscriptions, and drawings. 
Amid these designations, there are majorly those of the Tehenu, the Temehu, the 
Libu and the Meswesh. The last two groups pushed firmly on the western borders 
of Egypt attempting to “find refuge in its lands” (p.152). This reveals that there 
were different Libyan groups, with varied locations. 


Another paper is of El-Mosallamy (1986), where he expounded that Libya 
to the ancient Egyptians constituted a segment of the ambiguous region depicted as 
‘the west’. Queen Hatshepsut of the XVIII" Dynasty deemed that the utmost 
western borders of Egypt extended up till the mountain of Manu, or the ‘sun-set’. 
Moreover, he illustrated that “the ethnic name Tehenu” was utilized by the 
Egyptians as a type of distinction from other “foreign nations, such as Asiatics”. 
Furthermore, it signified “‘inhabitants of the countries of Tehenu’, ‘the white- 
skinned’”’, or the populace to the west of the Nile valley, and peoples living north 
of the regions of dark-colored people. 


El-Mosallamy added that “Tehenu’, the older Libyan name acknowledged 
by the Egyptians, was found on a “sign on King Scorpion's statue (c. 3500)” in 
Abydos. He also clarified that the term Tehenu, like that of Libya, had unspecific 
reference, the Tehenu had even resided in the oases, and the Fayyiim ever since 
ancient historic epochs, along with other populaces. Up till the time of Herodotus, 
the western delta preserved “a Libyan character”, and the Tehenu resided very 
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anciently in a narrow region on the two “sides of the Egyptian border”, 
accordingly, they had comparable countenances and clothing to the Egyptians 
(pp.51-52). This quote of El-Mosallamy, regarding the residence of the Tehenu 
on the borders of Egypt, disambiguates the vagueness of reference noted above. It 
is now clear that they resided in both the east and the west; hence, their grouping 
with the eastern B3kt. This further adds evidence to the claim advocated by the 
researcher that b3kt is Makkah, to the east of Egypt, especially when it is paired 
with reference to the solar east. 


Moreover, Herodotus consolidated this issue of the location of Libya further, 
as evident in the following quote: 


16 .If then our judgment of this be right, the Ionians are in error 
concerning Egypt; but if their opinion be right, then it is plain that they 
and the rest of the Greeks cannot reckon truly, when they divide the 
whole earth into three parts, Europe, Asia, and Libya; they must add 
to these yet a fourth part, the Delta of Egypt, if it belong neither to 
Asia nor to Libya; for by their showing the Nile is not the river that 
separates Asia and Libya; the Nile divides at the extreme angle of this 
Delta, so that this land must be between Asia and Libya. (Book II: 
chapters 16, p.293) 


Thus, Libya here alludes to Africa. Herodotus also stated that “65. Though Egypt 
has Libya on its borders, it is not a country of many animals” (Book II: 
chapters 65, p.353). He added that 


42 I wonder, then, at those who have mapped out and divided the 
world into Libya, Asia, and Europe; for the difference between them 
is great, seeing that in length Europe stretches along both the others 
together, and it appears to me to be beyond all comparison broader. 
For Libya shows clearly that it is encompassed by sea, save only 
where it borders on Asia; and this was proved first (as far as we 
know) by Necos king of Egypt. (Book IV, p.239) 


Accordingly, this serves as another proof that Libya was partly used in the current 
sense of Africa, and that it lay on both sides of Egypt. 


1.7.3.4. Stnether P erspective on Liss 


As explained in the above section, B38 was contended by some to indicate 
Libya. However, this was denied by some scholars; though after the clarification 
offered by the researchers referenced in the previous section, the association proves 
feasible. Because of its correlation with B3k.t, B3S could refer to Beisha, a city 
located on the trade routes, in Saudi Arabia, Asir governorate, which was depicted 
earlier as a historic region in relation to the Madjay, and Ibhat/ Abha. 
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Gooplentiagat Bistia 

Bisha is an ancient town, as revealed in its rock engravings and inscriptions. 
Moreover, traces of caravans and old trade routes were revealed in Bisha, as 
attested in many studies (WAS: 10 thousand). This city has been recorded by the 
National Tourism and Heritage Council of Saudi Arabia as one of the most 
prominent ancient sites. One hundred locations in Bisha include more than 10,000 
rock carvings, and 2,000 inscribed texts scattered throughout “seven administrative 
centers (Al-Thunaya, Tibala, Jouba, Nagie, Al-Geneina, Al-Hazmi, and Samakh)” 
(Alluring, 2018). Additionally, the name of Bisha was used at the time of Ptolemy 
as attested in the next map, drawn following his depiction, as provided by Bukhairn 
(2009/2019). 
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(Bukhairn, 2009/2010, p.89) 


The name Bisha appears on this Greek map 


Al-HaTlaa’ (2018) interviewed Al-Qarni, head of the Asir National 
Antiquity Dept in the Saudi Antiquity Commission, who unraveled that they 
detected 12 sites in Bisha connected to the ancient caravan trade routes. 
Additionally, they spotted there stones that marked distances between Bisha and 
Makkah. Al-Qarni clarified that, concerning this road, they have recorded 12 sites 
in Bisha, with a total of 36 sites in Asir, surveying those on the elephant trail (n.p.). 
As can be observed, both towns, Bisha and Makkah, were connected through the 
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ancient trade route. Moreover, Bisha has a wealth of mines as well, a fact 
mentioned earlier in this work, and this reveals that the toponyms B3§ and B3kt 
could refer to these two locations. 


Hundreds of years back in time, Bisha served as an integral connecting point 
between Hijaz and Najd to the north and southern Arabia, where it was a resting 
point for travelers. Bisha was, thus, a strategic point on the ancient trade routes 
from the south, and the global trade route or incense road, which connected 
between north and south of Arabia, passed through it and linked it to the 
Mediterranean. Thus, it operated as an economic artery, and a cultural sign of 
communication (Shahid, 2015, n.d.). Moreover, Hill (2000) affirmed that “the 
ancient trade route” started in southern Arabia alongside the Gulf of Aden, and 
persisted northbound passing by Marib and Najran, and, afterwards, it directed to 
Abha, Bisha, and Mecca (n.p.). Wellington & Potter (2006) described part of the 
road as follows: “Frankincense Trail, pass[ed] through the oasis towns of Dedan, 
Yathrib, Turnah, Bishah, and Tathlith to Okhdood (Najran)” (n.p.)°®. 


Additionally, Al-Saud (1991) depicted the topography of the road as follows. 
There was basically solely one track in Southern Arabia which accomplished all 
such demands: from Shabwa, the road went throughout the desert, trailing the 
Yemenite Mountain range to Timna. It further went from Timna’ past Ma'rib, and 
Baraqish, to Nejran. The frankincense road from Nejran appears possibly to have 
been nearer to the eastern verge of the central desert. At this point, it was “less 
rocky”; thus, more appropriate for camel processions. In the area northeastern 
Nejran, the road touched Tabala, in the present-day area of Bishah in Saudi Arabia. 
Afterwards, from Tabala the road arrived at Yathrib, current Al-Madinah Al- 
Monawarah, “after skirting round the great lava fields of Central Arabia” (p.34). 
Therefore, Bisha could be the very same one mentioned in Egyptian inscriptions as 
B38, yet, further research and archaeological proofs are required to affirm such 
propositions. 


1.7.4.Adim /Idem/ ‘Jd 


[ 4) _—, oh) / | ‘tdm | * dm 


T 
(Cooper, 2015) 





Cooper (2015) acknowledged that /dm is not an Egyptian term, but it is 
probably of Semitic origin, regularly regarded as equal to biblical Edom 277%, as 
noted by Albright. Analogous placenames with altered spellings are detetcted in 
the Sheshongq list as “Zdmt and Idm’’, but their relation to either the biblical toponym 
or this one from pAnastasi VI is not recognized. The majority of scholars have 


566 For more on these roads, check the sections on trade routes. 
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linked this toponym with “the Semitic root ‘dm ‘red’ with semantic extensions to 
‘earth’ and ‘deserts’”; hence, red desert, which was questioned. The toponym is 
only found in pAnastasi VI, where it is the source of a set of Shasu pastors (p.184). 
The letter of pAnastasi VI states: “Another communication to my [lord], namely 
[that we] finished letting the families of the Shasu of E(55)dom pass the fortress 
of Merenptah- Hetephermaat I.p.h which is in Tjeku...” (Cooper, 2015, Appendix: 
Zone 2: Sinai and Edom [51-74], p.59). 

Cooper (2015) also observed that the majority of researchers have equated 
Idm with the biblical regional unit, i.e., Edom, extending from “the Dead Sea to the 
Gulf of Aqaba, and from the Negev to Moab”. Nonetheless, this opinion was 
doubted. He added that most probably /dm signifies the province of Wadi Arabah 
and Transjordan as it is in the Old Testament (pp.184-185). Hence, he related this 
location to areas in northern Arabia, Palestine or Transjordan, noting that there are 
no indications of a specific locality. This opens further possibilities for other 
locations. Nevertheless, as explained in an earlier section, Tjeku lies in Ismailia; 
thus, it is highly possible that the biblical location is the intended one. 


A faint possibility may locate this placename further south. It is the province 
of ADim (Adham), which lies in the southwestern region of Saudi Arabia, it is 
included in the governorate of Makkah. The official site of the governorate of 
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Makkah declared that ADim has the ancient site of Kharat Al-Nuquur, which is a 
rock over a hill that has what looks like Himyarite inscriptions. These inscriptions 
are believed to be traces of the caravans which passed through the area on their way 
to Yemen (MuHafaTHat ADim). Hence, ADim was also on the trade route to 
Yemen, which makes it a possible candidate of the above toponym, especially, as 
it is connected to the Shasu. In Vol.I, reference has been made to the archaeological 
discoveries in this province, some of which are believed to be related to 
Amalekites. Therefore, more research should be dedicated to reveal the actual 
stance of Adim. 


1.7.6: Fhrb 


PS Aro | xt | cooper, 2015) 
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Initially, it should be highlighted that /h/, /H/ (/h/), and /x/ (/kh/) substitute 
for one another in Semitic languages. Macdonald and Macdonald (1997) pointed 
out that, in Semitic languages, the gutterals /h/, /h/, and /h’/ easily exchange (p.10). 
However, Al-Zu‘biy (2008) highlighted that /h/ and /kh/ or /x/ , and /h/ and /H/ are 
restricted in their interchange in some Semitic languages, specifically, when some 
Semitic languages have lost these sounds. Nevertheless, in Arabic and Hebrew, we 
find such a substitution, where the originally Hebrew /x/ changed to /H/ in some 
words (pp.27, 28, 34). Hilal (1998) also underlined that such a substitution is 
possible between Arabic dialects, as emphasized by some ancient Arab linguists 
and phoneticians (p.249). 


The toponym /Hrb/ is mentioned as “the parched fields of Khoreb [Hrb] 
<drink>, the fields which are never satisfied” (Cooper, 2015, Appendix, p.72, 
Leiden Magical Papyrus (343+345) Rect Vii, 8). Cooper (2015) reviewed sources 
on the etymology of this word. He indicated that, undoubtedly, this placename is 
linked to the Semitic root hrb/hrb ‘to dry up, lay waste’. Accordingly, it was 
suspected if Hrb was definitely a toponym or merely a word denoting a desert. 
Nonetheless, it is improbable for a general expression as ‘desert’ to be given “the 
throw-stick°®’ as a classifier’, and a toponym would fit in this context. He cautioned 
that, though its association with the biblical Horeb (27h) is likely, it cannot be 
decisively confirmed. In addition, the great number of Semitic terms in the text, 
specifically of gods, indicates that this ‘corpus’ was, in any case, partially Semitic 
“in origin and influence”. 


Cooper also elucidated that since other mythological texts in this body of 
texts are considered Ugaritic or Canaanite, it is fairly feasible to pursue this name 
in what is modern Syria, even though a link with the southern biblical ‘Horeb’ 
might be probable. Judging from the papyrus, it is evident that Hrb had certain 
“ritual or mythological significance’. Hence, it could be equivalent to the biblical 
‘Horeb’, which was similarly central to the worship of Yahweh. It is clear that the 
biblical Horeb was connected to Sinai and Edom, and the reference to the har 
Horeb ‘Mountain of Horeb’ (Exodus 33:6) in connection with the Mountain of God 
implies that Horeb is associated with “Yahweh’s southern theophany”’. 


However, he advocated that we should cautiously situate the place name in 
a particular location in the Levant, Edom or Sinai. He added that “from Seti I’s 
Shasu war’, there is a parallel toponym =“! Hrbt, which is the location of “a 
well and fortress on the Ways-of-Horus”. It is credible that this has a relation 
with Hrb. However, because of its typical import as a ‘dry-place’, it might be a 





%6’The Throw stick hieroglyph in Ancient Egypt is an early hieroglyph from the Predynastic era. It is part of the 
group of hieroglyphs “used on the ornamental, or ceremonial cosmetic palettes”. It is utilized on the palettes equally 
as “a throwing-stick weapon in the animal hunt being portrayed-, as well as on certain palettes, as a determinative 
referring to a "foreigner", or "foreign territory"” (What does THROW STICK mean? (definitions.net)). 
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single placename, specifically when reflecting on the final sound —t (Cooper, 2015, 
pp.201, 202, 203). 


Regaring Arbt, Bukhairn (2012) underscored that the inscription RES 
4329/1 from Hint-az-Zurayr alludes to § ‘bn/dhrbt/hwr/hgrn/swm, “the colonists of 
the tribe of Haribat in Sawwa’, who made ‘a colony’ in Dafar. (dated to the 
period C, i.e. to the end of the 1“ century be — beginning of the Ist century ad” 
(p.193). KuHala (1997) highlighted that the Haribat is a tribe from Juhayna (Vol. 
I., pp. 265-266). Moreover, Al-Jasir (1980) indicated that Al-Harabiyatu is a branch 
from Bani ‘Amr from Harb tribe, and the nisbe is Huraybay (p.55). Therefore, this 
may imply a link to either; since it is cited as a tribe, consequently, it fits the 
following discussions, which are supported by a group of scholars. 


As can be percieved, this word is related to a Semitic speaking population. 
Moreover, there are semitic words in the texts citing this term. Furthermore, it is 
depicted as a dry place associated with the mountain of God or “Mountain -of -El’, 
as revealed from Blinding of Truth (pChester Beauty II =pBM 10682), in addition 
to the reference to its “ritual or mythological significance” (Cooper, 2015, 
Appendix, p.83, 71.1). All of these indications make it a possible Arabic town, 
specifically sacred Makkah or its vicinity. Hence, Hrb would be investigated in 
relation to an Arabic milieu in the following subsections. 


Forster 5 View of Fhark, Strabs and. Makkak 


Forster (1844) pointed out that the tribes of Hodheyl, Koreysh, Thekyf, 
Fahem, Mezeyne, and Harb were before Mohammed. He clarified that the Carbi 
or Garble mentioned by the classical writers is “the most literal transcript possible 
of the Arabic name Harb; their Carbani the Carbas or Cerbani’’. He added that 
‘Carbani’ or ‘Cerbani’ is simply the transposition of Beni Harb, namely, Beni Harb 
articulated as Charb in Arabic. Furthermore, they lived in the same settings, with 
the same name, the illustrious Arabic tribe of Harb (Vol.I, pp.77, 109, 253-54). The 
substitution of /k/ and /x/ or /H/ was explained above. In addition, according to 
Torki (2010), /H/ and /g/ are substitutable in some Arabic words, even though they 
have distant exits, and mostly different attributes. He hypothesized that this could 
be due to mispronunciation (p.51). Thus, the word ‘Harb’ could have been rendered 
by the Greeks as such. 


Forster (1844) further revealed that up till his time, i.e., 19" century, Harb 
people also formed, as they did anciently, the main population of the Hedjaz. 
Moreover, he elucidated that the territory of the Carbae or Cerbani seems 
indisputably equivalent to that designated by the ancients to the Cedrei, Kedranitae, 
or Kadraitae. Such names were satisfactorily connected with “the scriptural 
Kedar’. Analogous to the Kedar of Scripture, the Cerbani or Carbae, along with 
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the Hagarites, or Agraei, were portrayed by Pliny*®’, according to Aelius Gallus, as 
most capable, more than the other Arabs, in the use of weapons. Bochart also 
inferred from Pliny that the origin of the name Carbae or Cerbani relates to war 
“nom de guerre’. 


Forster (1844) additionally affirmed that the designation Carbae or Harb 
initiated, because of the warring tendencies of the tribe that it describes. He also 
supported that it is “neither more or less than the nom de guerre of the Ishmaelite 
race of Kedar”. These are populaces, mentioned in Old Testament records, 
notorious for their thirst for war. In the Arabic account of Psalm cxx., the definite 
name Harb relates to them as in “Harbuni (43:55) “they warred”, or “cried out 
against me war” (Vol.I, p.256). The following quote from Smith ’s Bible Dictionary 
agrees with Forster (1844): 


Mohammed traces his lineage to Abraham through the celebrated 
Koreish tribe, which sprang from Kedar. The Arabs in the Hejaz are 
called Beni Harb (“men of wait”??), and are Ishmaelites as of old, 
from their beginning. (p.557) 


In this quote, he mentioned that they are “men of wait’, where one of the meanings 
of ‘wait’ is ‘expectation’ or ‘readiness’, according to Google dictionary, meanings 
which match their warring nature. 


In addition, Forster (1844) cited Burchhardt who depicted the “Harb nation” 
as divided into no less than twenty grand tribes. These are differentiated from one 
another by various values such as “family, characteristics, or territorial”. They also 
inhabited a lengthy region covering north and south 


about seven degrees and a half, between Heymedje, on the borders of 
Kasym, and Haly, on the confines of Yemen, and, in its greatest 
breadth east and west, nearly five degrees and a half, from Kasym to 
El Khedheyre on the coast of Hedjaz. 


Both Forster and Burchhardt described them as admirable people who absolutely 
represent the biblical images of the excellence and magnificence of Kedar. 
Moreover, he highlighted, regarding the borders of Kedar, that it is recognized as 
that of Harb Arabs, and that it can be set with extreme geographical accuracy 
(VoLI., pp.252-253, 256, 258). 


Forster (1844) illustrated as well that this is proved by what the Scripture 
cited that Kedar joined with Nebaioth, being adjacent peoples. Moreover, the 
classical historians stated that the Cedrei or Kadraitae united with the Nabataei 
south of Arabia Petrae, or near Hedjaz, and amid the Arabs also. It is a constant 


pes Pliny stated that “...Cerbani; and Sabaei, of all the Arabians [are] most famous for their Frankincense; their 
nations reaching from Sea to Sea” (NH, book VI, p.150). 
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tradition of locating Kedar in this region, from who the Koreish tribe of Mekka, in 
particular, takes pride of its ancestry. Moreover, it is realized that the Hejaz was 
largely populated, from antiquity up till the present, by the very same eminent tribe 
of Carbae or Harb. This designation does not, however, pertain to these people as 
a family name, but it was given, or embraced, to signify “their ruling passion to be 
war’. Thus, the name ‘Harb’ is a mere designation for a group of allies, or AHlaaf, 
and it only reflects their passion for war. 


Forster (1844), thus, asserted that the same Harb of Burckhardt is that Carbae 
of Diodorous and the ancient geographers and writers. He divulged that the 
designation “sons of war” or “Bani Harb” hides the real appellation and source of 
the people, obscured under the typical cover term “nom de guerre’. Hence, every 
branch, like Owf, meaning a lion that devours his prey by night, or Sobh, named 
after a mountain, has their own attributes, and this has resulted in losing the original 
name of Kedar. Furthermore, Forster underlined that the Kedar of the Old 
Testament, as the Harb of Hejaz at his time, was not simply “a pastoral, it was also 
a commercial people’. 


Consequently, clear indications of this nation, “under both characters, are 
visible on the opposite side of the peninsula, from the head down to the mouth of 
the Persian Gulf, both in ancient and modern geography”. Accordingly, he 
reasoned that every piece of evidence reveals that their denomination; their 
location, and the total agreement in their local personalities and customes 
corroborate that the Carbae, or Cerbani, cited in Greek and Roman classical 
sources, are best represented in the Harb, or Beni Harb, Hijazi Tribes. He further 
justified that they represent the indisputable offspring of the race quite vividly 
portrayed by David, from his intimate familiarity with their customs, and even their 
appellation: “Woe is me, that I sojourn in Mesech, that I dwell in the tents of 
Kedar: my soul hath long dwelt with him that hateth peace. I am for peace; but, 
when I speak, they are for war”. Therefore, he concluded that the unanimity of 
indications leads solely to one inference, 1.e., “the mighty tribe of Harb” is the very 
same Kedar of the Old Testament (Forester, 1844, Vol.I, pp. 256-259, 263). We 
note here the name of ‘Mesech’, Mesha, another name for Makkah?®’. 


>OP The chapter on Mesha at the beginning of this volume 
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ROUGH TRIBAL MAP OF ARABIA 
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Regarding their personal attributes, Forster (1844) depicted Harb tribe as 
“formidable people” who were “fully to bear out the scriptural representations of 
the greatness and glory of Kedar” (p.258). Likewise, in the preceding pages, 
reference was made to people of B3k.t who were depicted on the shrine of Ankhow 
as “the country or tribe of B3kt, a formidable enemy in the time of Sahure” 
(Bradbury, 1988, p.141). This likeness had to be highlighted; as it reveals that these 
people maintained their attributes for thousands of years. 


Finally, concerning their capital, Forster (1844) emphasized that Mekka, 
accurately articulated by the knowledgeable to be “the Macoraba of Ptolemy”’, has 
been since very ancient times the capital of the Harb realm. He cited an 
etymolygical evidence, namely, that the Macoraba of Ptolemy is the initial 
appellation, of which Mekka derives its name; hence, it is “an idiomatic 
abbreviation”. He also contended that the designation of this Kedarite headquarters 
similarly originated from the national passion for war. Hence, he claimed that 


[f]or Machoraba is literally the same word with the Arabic Mecharab, 
“the warlike city,” or ‘the city of war” in other words, “the city of the 
Harb”. (pp.265-66) 


The researcher totally disagrees with Forster concerning the origin of this word, 


even though this proves its connection with Makkah?’’. However, she agrees with 


570 See the etymology of Makkah at the beginning of this volume. 
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him regarding its allocation to Makkah. 


Strab Geneaclogists Views of Thark Tribe 


Al-Harbi (2000) underlined that, though these western writers documented 
a very significant aspect of Arabic tribes, they made certain grave errors. Some of 
these are in the genealogy of this Arabic tribe; others are in the classification of its 
branches, and the designations of some branches as well, in addition to other 
mistakes (n.p.). Examining these errors lies beyond the scope of this work; yet, this 
section reviews some of the views of Arab geneaologists on Harb tribe. 


Harb tribe is deemed as one of the greatest tribes of Najd and Hijaz. 
Numerous Arabic researchers regard this tribe as an Arabic tribe that has 
immigrated from Southern Arabia or Yemen. However, the date of this relocation 
into Central Arabia or (Hijaz) is not clear in Arabic references; yet, it is consented 
that it is a comparatively new occurrence. Because it is difficult to decide a well- 
defined setting for most of the early tribes of Arabia, simply approximate appraisal 
can be given (saudiarabesque). Al-Biladiy (1984) illustrated that the tribes that 
have the appellation of ‘Harb’ are varied and numerous. Genealogists are divided 
as to their origin, whether ‘Adnanites or QaHT4@nites. Al-Bilaadiy advocated that 
Harb are QaHTanites, following the Yemeni genealogist Al-Hamadanty (pp.18- 
19). 





https://twitter.com/aabintama/status/972905427427037184 





English names by the researcher 


Concerning Harb and the above map, taken from Al-Himyaniy, Ibn Tama 
(2018a) remarked that there are two Harb tribes, one from MaTHHidj, and the other 
from Khawlan. In his view, Harb from MaTHHidj, to which the branches of Hijazi 
and Najdi Harb are affiliated, is more numerous and reputable than the other. It has 
a geological extention between wadi Tathliith and Tihama of Hijaz, to which it 
extended before the first century Ah, and it dominated Hijaz during the past ten 
centuries (n.p.). 


Similarly, Al-ReHily (n.d.) affirmed that throughout the centuries, credible 
genealogists affiliated Harb tribe at times to the ‘Adnanite descent; at other times 
to the MaTHHidj one. He explained that varied conditions led to the formation of 
the huge Harb coalition, which comprises some of the tribes of Hijaz under the 
name of ‘Harb’. Many sources mentioned that Zubayd tribe, which controlled for 
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centuries the longest Hajj route in Hijaz, is called Banu Harb. The Hijazi tribe of 
Harb is a descendant of Harb Ibn Saad Ibn ’Awd Ibn MaTHHidj, represented by 
Zubayid Al-Hijaz Al-MaTHHidjiyyah. Zubayid tribe, or Banu Harb was 
incorporated into Hijaz tribes to form the tribe of Harb, which is comprised of Aws; 
Khazradg, Muzaynah, Aslam, and their sisters Malkan; Malik (Makhlaf), Zubayd 
Al- Al-MaTHHadgiyyah, some Kinanites and Qurashites. At the end of the 1* 
century Ah, MiTHHidg was mentioned in Hijaz (pp.5,7,8). 


Conversely, Al-Badrani Al-Harbi (1999) advocated that Harb is a 
QaHTanite Khawlanite Yemeni tribe that inhabited the area between the two 
Sanctuaries at the end of the 2" century Ah. He discredited the opinion that it is a 
‘Adnanite tribe. He clarified that the source of this misconception is due to a 
number of reasons, some of which are the following. The Jazeerah genealogists 
based this fallacy on the fact that this tribe inhabited the same dwellings of the 
‘Adnanites, the strongest of who inhabited this area between Makkah and Madinah. 
In addition, some ‘Adnanite tribes joined them in coalition like Muzaynah (pp.107- 
108). 


Nonetheless, Hamza (1983) indicated that most of the Harb tribe have 
originated from ‘Adnanites. He added that Harb did not come from one pedigree; 
instead, it is a blend of coalitions encompassing varied divisions, everyone of 
which has a distinct affinity. This influential tribe is situated in Najd and Al-Hiyjaz. 
In Al-Hijaz, its locations spread south of Yanbu‘ to Al-Qunfudhah alongside the 
coastline, surrounding the mountainous region, covering from Medina to Mecca, 
to the vicinity of Abanin mountain, thenceforth, east into Najd nearby Al-Rummah 
valley. Thus, a great section of the tribe's kindreds and groupings is located in 
Hijaz; whereas another part is located in Najd. Of Harb tribe is Banu Salim 
(Sulayim), one of the biggest divisions of Harb (pp.11-12). Hamad Al-Jasir (2000) 
noted, in his Baldat Al-Baruud, that when the tribe of Harb expanded between the 
Haramayin (two sanctuaries), other branches of tribes had to merge unto it; hence, 
branches of Muzaynah and Banu Sulayim, which are Adnanite tribes, were unified 
with it. Other tribes were affiliated to it like small branches of Khuzaa‘ah and 
Kinaanah, as is the tradition with other tribes (p.412). 


Correspondingly, as stated by KuHalah (1997), the tribe of Harb does not 
pertain to solely one pedigree; rather it is formed of a group of alliances. Their 
habitations are in Najd and Hijaz; in Hyaz, they extend from southern Yanbu‘ till 
Al-QunfuTHa, along the coast, and around the mountainous region from Madina 
to Makkah till the proximity of Abaniin mountain, then it extends to the east till the 
inside of Najd nearby Wadi Ar-Rummaan. Their southern borders are in Darb Al- 
Hajj from Buraydah till Makkah (Vol. I., p.259). 


The topic of Harb tribe is a heated controversial issue. The researcher here 
merely exposed different opinions about this tribe. Some researchers contended 
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that it is a continuation of the famous tribes of Madinah: Aws and Khazraj; others 
denied this vehemently. For instance, it is claimed that the current Harb tribe, which 
is in Madinah, is a formation of buTuun of Aws and Khazraj that allied and 
coalesced with each other and formed a confederation named Harb. Moreover, it is 
alleged that this designation has its ancient origin in Aws and Khazraj, for these 
two tribes were called of old ‘Harb’; because of the intensity of their warfares. The 
name persisted up till today, and it signifies an attribute of these allied tribes, who 
are of QaHTanite Yemeni origin, except for Muzaynah, which is an “Adnanite 
tribe, which entered into a coalition with these tribes; due to their proximity, so as 
to defend itself against other aggressive tribes (Manaash min Harb). 
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The map is cited by an opposer to the view of Harb as descendants 
of Madinah Ansaar: Aws and Khazraj 





This topic is not tackled any further in this work. Nonetheless, the researcher 
recommends that Arab genealogists objectively pursue their investigations of this 
issue; to see if there is a connection between the early Harb mentioned in ancient 
Egyptian, and the modern western ones, or it merely reflects a similarity of 
designations, despite their allocations in similar regions. This may entail that the 
original coalition might have persisted as alliances ever since ancient times to 
encompass new tribes, every now and then, under the general designation of Harb. 
Hence, this early Harb tribe, if it is the one mentioned in ancient Egyptian sources, 
may have been a reference to the inhabitants of Hijaz in general. Nevertheless, 
more research is required to validate this point further, and to unravel the mysteries 
in this topic. 


1.7.6. Diadje” : 


571 See Adedi later in this chapter. 
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| 219d: (Cooper, 2015) 


Cooper (2015) suspected this toponym to be an error, he observed that its 
two citations appear in equal situations: “Hr- ’ib.t D3D3 ‘in the midst of Djadja’”. 
Accordingly, there is controvery regarding its being an actual toponym, or merely 
a spelling mistake (p.215). From Serabit el-Khadem Doc.195, “all scribe who will 
come to this Djadja (so) they may praise Hathor, mistress of turquoise...”, From 
Sinai no.120 Serabit el-Khadem “Hathor, [mistress] of turquoise, who is in the 
Djadja” (Cooper, 2015, Appendix, p.83, 7°0.1,70.2). It was mentioned alongside 
with “1. Punt 2. Pamu 3. Ispa 4. Meset 5. Djadjes 6. Hewat 7. Ta-semi 8. Masy 9. 
Punt 10. Pamu” (Cooper, 2015, Appendix, p.135, 84.79, Medinet Habu, 


Topographical List next to year 11 poem). 


Cooper (2015) further clarified that there are several homonyms in the 
Worterbuch which could reasonably be linked to this toponym; yet, the most 
probable one is |! k« d3d3 signifying ‘head, tip’ or sa" _d3d3, 1.e., ““barque 
station’” (p.215). 

rae simon La 





















(Cooper, Appendix, p.83) 


Cooper illustrated that, in a geographical setting, it must indicate “a ‘plateau’”’. He 
reasoned that because D3D3 is linked to a demonstrative in one context [70.1], this 
implies that this term could be employed as “a standard topographical term” 
(pp.215-16), where Numbers refer to their enlisting in his appendix. 


This term D3D3 is near homophonous with the famous port of Jeddah on the 
Red Sea. Jeddah’s archaeological status was highlighted in the first volume. It was 
depicted as having Thamudic inscriptions, and other unidentified writings that may 
range between 7000- 2000 years, as assessed by Sindi (1988a, p. 111). Moreover, 
the region has turquoise, as verified by Al-Ghazzi (2010) who stated that in the 
Torah, Midian was famed for its richness of mineral residues. Varied metals such 
as gold, silver, copper, lead, tin and iron were quarried in this location. Likewise, 
it was celebrated for its valuable stones — turquoise, quartz, flint — and in particular 
for its pottery ornamented with animal designs “(peacocks, geese, mouflons, 
camels) and the sophisticated geometric designs on the outside and the inside of 
the vases” (p.107). We can observe in the previous quote the kind of merchandize 
sought by the Egyptians from Punt. Wilfinson (1929) was cited earlier as 
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emphasizing that, in the Bible, Midianites and Ishmaelites were considered by the 
Jews as indistinguishable from each other (p.112). This may serve as a clue to the 
region. 


In addition, more specifically, Sperveslage and Eichmann (2012) illustrated 
that copper and gold residues are, nonetheless, not identified in Tayma district; yet 
are plentiful more to the south and west of Hijaz (Roberts et al. 1975; de Jesus et 
al 1982; Kisnawi, de Jesus & Rihani 1983), where residues of gemstones, 
specifically turquoise, have been uncovered, as stated by Hauptmann (2004, p. 73) 
(p.376). Therefore, Jeddah is a likely candidate of this mysterious designation. 
Moreover, the idea of a barque station, sacred to the Egyptians, involves boats as 
well, which might serve as a further link to the port of Jeddah. Furthermore, Cooper 
(2015) illustrated that the word had varied representations with varied classifiers, 
which entails that it is likely that the scribes were doubtful if this name was an 
actual placename “or an architectural term” (p.216). In the chapter on 
Meggido/Mkty, the name ‘Gevta’ was mentioned as a substitute for Jeddah, 
because of the errors of scribes as well. 


A last clue is a linguistic one. If this place is in Arabia, and it lies in the 
vicinity of Makkah, then they conversed in the Isama‘ilite dialect. We marked 
earlier that the /dj/ sound was specific to the Qurashite dialect; nonetheless, we 
have no temporal frame to which we can allocate such a change. Did it occur early 
with Isma‘il, or later with QuSay or even in between?! It seems that the /dj/ was 
not effected in the Isama‘ilite version, and it was introduced at a later time. This is 
attributed to the fact that the sons of Isma‘il migrated to the whole Peninsula. If this 
feature was present at his time, it would have spread to other areas, unlike the actual 
situation. Therefore, further research is required to clarify the vagueness in this 
issue. 


1.7.7. "Iww... Strabia?/ 





Pa ae m P 17 F 
| A) Y\ sas i) | Tww | * / 2wu:/ 





| (Cooper, 2015) 


Cooper (2015) stated that it is fairly feasible that this word alludes to Arabia, 
comprising the famous mines in Hejaz like Mahd Ad-Dhahab, especially, it was 
proven as an ancient mining area by carbon dating. Moreover, surveys have 
uncovered pre-Islamic mines extending from Al-Bad’ from the north till Asir in the 
south, with chief mines close to Al-Wayjh. He clarified that an Arabic setting suits 
“the sense and progression of the Speos Artemidos text” which states that Jww lies 
in the midst of the other Red Sea localities of R3- 83.wt or Sinai or and Punt 
“(Sudan-Eritrea)”. This hypothesis is unsubstantiated, and is postulated to 
encourage future investigations into the enquiry. Cooper also agreed that [ww is 
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connected to the goldmines on the external boundary of the Egyptians’ dominance, 
from where gold or nbw was brought. 


Egyptians likened this gold to a colored bird; thus, it is probable that [ww- 
gold indicates “a deep red gold”. Moreover, Cooper remarked that the red color 
might indicate a high percentage of copper or iron in this gold, as explained by 
Schorsch. However, he conceded that at times, the red gold signified “an artificial 
alloying process, but both copper and iron naturally occur in some gold deposits”. 
Hence, it is not easy to judge if the unique Iww-gold was “the result of a naturally 
occurring cupric- or ferric-gold deposit, or if it was alloyed by the indigenes of 
Iww”. Yet, he indicated that, by employing this color as a model, it appears that the 
‘gold of Jww’ was a far opaquer gold than d‘m -gold. Organically, this, possibly, 
alludes to a greater amount of copper or iron substance in Jww-gold than “regularly 
sourced gold (nbw or d‘m)” (pp.225-28)°”. 


1.7.8. Wtn.t 





YT A A = 
SS vom ™ | Win.t (Cooper, 2015) 

Cooper (2015) ruled out the proposition that Wtn.t relates to some places in 
Yemen and the Arabian coast. He stated that this proposal is logical on phonetic 
bases; yet, judging by geographical standards, it barely looks to be a suitable 
parallel. This is due to the fact that Wrn.t certainly did not appear to have supplied 
iron or wine in Egyptian texts, nor African produces like baboons or ebony referred 
to in the ancient sources. Moreover, cosmogenic mentions of Wetenet as the source 
of the morning sun ‘Khepri’ are quite analogous to Punt’s mythological 
mentions, as the origin of the sun in the southeastern heaven. Despite the fact that 
the explanation of the Topographical Lists is imprecise, Wetenet is the ensuing key 
word after Punt, implying that this area is neighboring Punt, or is a discrete unit on 
the Red Sea littoral. Subsequent Ptolemaic texts also referenced Wetenet in temple 
texts, being assembled with “Md3, Pwnt, Km3.tyw, and Bwgm in separate texts at 
Edfu” (pp.240, 241, 244). 


Conversely, Meeks (2003), having assessed several texts on Wetenet, had a 
different opinion. He explained that two inscriptions at Serabit el-Khadim in Sinai 
concur on a _ specifically leading location of an area called Wetjenet. 
Wedenet/Wetenet was a central area of Punt, as observed by Edel, and also Sethe. 
This placename also appeared in the list of Puntite places at Karnak. It was further 
linked to Punt, and its scents and frankinscense in Ptolemaic and Roman era temple 
inscriptions, as noted by Chassinat and Rochemonteix, and Sauneron. Some 
considered this area as adjacent to Suakin or Massawa, such as Edel or Zyhlarz. 


572 See the sections on metals in this chapter and the chapter on Magan. 
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However, Meeks pointed out that the Egyptian references show this to be 
extremely improbable. Furthermore, a hymn associates it with the rising sun, and 
turquoise producing areas, as depicted by Assmann. In addition, Wetjenet is known 
to have the Qematyu as its residents, as explicated by Favard-Meeks, and also 
Chassinat and Rochemonteix, who stressed that Wetjenet can merely be positioned 
indefinitely to the southeast of Egypt. From such an explantion of this town and its 
adjacent ones, Meeks concluded that the entire proofs concord to situate Punt and 
its component provinces in Arabia (p.64). 


Having studied some of the ethnic groups and Semitic placenames proposed 
mainly by Cooper (2015) in his PhD in relation to Punt, the coming sections handle 
other aspects, i.e., an attempt to reconstruct other Puntite names, followed by an 
examination of the languages that might have been spoken in Punt. 


1. 8. Linguistic Reconstruction of Selected Puntite Words 


The above section linked between Semitic placenames and locations in 
Arabia, relying on geographical, topographical, linguistic, and mythical attributes. 
This one is, however, more focused on a linguistic reconstruction of Puntite words 
and names. 


1.8.1. Puntite Names in Relation to Semitic 


Cooper (2015) asserted that his overview of the [coming] Puntite names 
revealed that the Puntite toponyms can effortlessly be linked to Semitic lexical 
roots. A few of such terms display characteristic “(Ethio)semitic morphological 
affixes” as well; such as “an m-prefix or the suffix —(t)m (mimation)’. In addition 
to the etymology of the name of Puntite ruler, Prhw°’”, this may indicate the 
presence of an Ethiosemitic or Semitic language in the districts of Punt. He added 
that mimation is a feature in South Arabian languages, but it does not exist in 
Ethiosemitic, even though there is no current information that could exclude this 
as an aspect of the old Ethiosemitic, which was used in the second millennium BCE 
(pp.344-45). 


Solayman (2011) explained that mimation or /?al-tamwiim/ asl! is a 
linguistic phenomenon, whereby /m/ is suffixed to the end of an indefinite word to 
reflect the parsing of nouns and adjectives. As for nunation, it is used in Arabic to 
annex the end of indefinite nouns also. Nonetheless, in South Arabic languages as 
Sabaic, Ma‘intic, and Hadramaic, mimiation was used as indefinite marker, 
whereas nunation was employed as a definite one. However, he underscored that 
we can not judge for certain if mimation existed in Proto-Arabic, due to the scarcity 
of texts attested to this era. Nonetheless, Arabic studies of mimation claim that 


573 See the next subsection. 
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mimation is a feature of ancient Proto-Arabic (Al-‘Aaribah- Semitic-Jazriyyah), 
and that it seems that nunation is older than mimation. 


Scholars reasoned that if nunation developed from mimation, mimation 
wouldn’t have disappeared from Arabic. Moreover, the Arabic words ending in 
mimation are few, and this can’t be taken as a signal that Arabic went through two 
stages: mimation then nunation. The more logical opinion to state is that both are 
one phenomenon, which was represented in Akkadian by /m/ and in Arabic by /n/. 
Some scholars believe that this phenomenon was subjected to substitution between 
/n/ and /m/. However, this opinion was also met with discrepancies; as both 
phenomena are basic to Akkadian and Arabic. Thus, they can’t be considered as 
mere substitution, for the words that terminate with either /-m/ or /-n/ are scarce, 
and have nothing to do with mimation, like /qaatim/ and /qaatin/ [adj. meaning 
‘dark, e.g., dark red’] (Solayman, 2011, pp.104-105,109, 112, 121). 


Before investigating a selction of Puntite words, a concise idea is given about 
the consonants and vowels of early Egyptian, followed by a comparison between 
Egyptian and Semitic. This serves to shed light on the processes whereby some 
Semitic words might have transferred into Egyptian. More information is provided 
with the discussion of every item or term, whenever required. 


1.8.2.tncient Egyptian ina Nutshell 


An impression has been given about the similarity between Arabic, 
Akkadian and Egyptian earlier; yet, this section merely offers a quick review of 
some of the most important changes that occurred in the Egyptian phonological 
system, and deviated it from Afroasiatic. Such elucidations are required for 
illustrating the placenames that are discussed shortly. The following table presents 
the consonantal system of eary Egyptian. 


Table 3.1 The consonantal phonemes of earlier Egyptian 



































CONSONANTS | BILABIAL DENTAL ALVEO- PALATAI VELAR UVULAR | PHARYN- | GLOTTAL 

a | __| PALATAL | GEAI 

PLOSIVE 
Voweless op ipl [pamy) | r fed [10%] t fel [thy] | & Hes [ue] | g ff [q°) <*> /?/ 
Voiced b Ibi d al [r'} adsl fe’) | g/g! [e'] 

FRICATIVE | 
Voiceless fitt s/si [s'] g/a/ bigi b lx! h th h inl 
Voiced z/zi [s‘} ‘dsl 

NASAL m /m/ alni | | 

VIBRANT t fei {c) 3/p/? 

LATERAL <&> /\/ 

GLIDE w iwi | shjls | 


. (Loprieno, 1995, p.33) 
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Loprieno (1995) stated that before Egyptian was recorded as as a written 
code, some changes occurred in its originally Afroasiatic phonemes. /I/ was often 
represented vaguely: it is regularly expressed by <n> and <r>, less commonly by 
<3> and <j>. He further revealed that the earliest juxtaposition between nasal *n, 
lateral *J and vibrant *r were submitted to a deep arrangement, which is not so far 
entirely comprehended in its particular aspects, in which a part was likewise 
performed by dialectal variants. He added that, apparently, proto-Eg. *1 combined 
with other sonorants in the variety which ultimately became the written jargon. It 
persisted; however, in the non-standard dialectes of this language. In the New 
Kingdom, after Egyptian come to be the written mode of the language used for the 
spheres of government and literature, a certain graph <n>+<r> was formed so as to 
represent the phoneme /I/. Concerning Demotic, /l/ was independently denoted by 
“a grapheme <I>, a diacritic variety of <r> = /r/’ (pp.31, 33) 


In addition, By the start of the Middle Kingdom, “global reorganization of 
liquid phonemes” occurred in Egyptian, with /R > /?/. Moreover, “the 
neutralization of the opposition between /I/ and other sonorants” was detected, /j/ 
altered into “a laryngeal glide /l/ before an unstressed vowel in initial position’, 
and in some other positions. Loprieno also referred to the phonemes /z/ and /s/, 
whose phonological opposition was nullified by the start of the Middle Kingdom, 
where <z> and <s> had become graphic alternates of the phoneme /s/ (Loprieno, 
1995, pp.34, 35). 


Concerning the vocalic system, three vowels of earlier Egyptian are taken 
straight from its Afroasiatic early history. These vowels were never written; 
nevertheless, such vocalic phonemes can be recreated with an appropriate amount 
of “systematic reliability” depending on particular principles. The following table 
presents this system of vowles; yet other classes of juxtaposed vowels can not be 
reconstructed with precision (p.35). 


Table 3.2) The vocalic phonemes of earlier Egyptian 
a 


VOWELS SHORT LONG 
FRONT fil /ist 

CENTRAL /a/ Jay 
BACK ful uy 


(Loprieno, 1995, p.35) 


1.8.2.1. Semitic and: Sénctent Egyptian 


A review of Semitic consonants and vowels suits our upcoming discussion 
of nouns. Concerning Semitic consonants, Lipinski (1997) clarified that ancient 
Egyptian and Semitic languages were extremely diverse. However, they shared 
some similarities in their phonological systems, even though we do not know much 
concerning the vowels of the earlier phases of Egyptian. Both the morphologies of 
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Semitic and Egyptian were distinguished by their consonantal roots which are 
conjoined with vowels and affixes. These languages have masculine and feminine 
genders, and singular, dual, and plural numbers. 


Moreover, Egyptian has a suffix verbal shape, i.e., the ancient perfective or 
"pseudo-participle", which is correlated with the Semitic stative, and a prefixed 
shape in s/s that parallels “the Semitic causative stem”. Furthermore, there are 
certain resemblances in the vocabulary, regardless of loanwords. In spite of these 
correspondences, he asserted that “the practical use of Egyptian in morpho- 
syntactic analysis and in comparative Afro-Asiatic studies in general is limited” 
(Lipinski, 1997, p.25). 


Consonants 


Plosive Fricative Lateral Liquid Nasal Semivowel 





Labial pb m Ww 
Dental tdt SZS § §(d) Ir n 

Interdental tdt 

(Pre)palatal s 
Velar kgq hg 
Pharyngal h* 
Laryngal h 


‘ 


Semitic Consonants 
(Lipinski, 1997, p.107) 


Lipinski (1997) further elucidated that Proto-Semitic phonemes experienced 
a vast range of phonetic changes through time. Such changes involve three main 
kinds of phonemic growth: 


1. “the phonemic shift” comprising the variation of a phoneme of a sound category 
to a phoneme of an alternative sound class, such as the shift from s > d; 


2. “the phonemic merger or total assimilation”, namely, the amalgamation of two 
phonemes causing the sole production of merely one of the two opposing sounds, 
for instance, nt > tt, or represented in the surfacing of a novel, probably 
“intermediate type” as in the shift from dt > dd, 


3. “the phonemic split” composed of a division of two phonemes from the 
allophones of basically one original phoneme, be it short as in m > mb/p or “double/ 
long” as in the case of dd > nd, ss > rs. 


In addition, “monophonemization” or alternation from a bundle of two phonemes 
into a merely one phoneme occurred and its opposite process, Le., 
“diphonemization” or “phonemic split”, with other changes as well (p.108). 
Lipinski represented such changes in the following table: 
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11. Synopsis OF THE CONSONANTAL SYSTEM 


20. To summarize the evolution of the Semitic consonantal system in 
the principal languages of the group, the following table may be of some 
use: 


Pr.-Sem. P.Syr. O.Akk. Amor. Ass.-Bab. Ugir, Hebr. Aram, Arab, ESA. Ge'ez 





’ “yy 4) “"4) : 4 ‘ 

b b 5 b b b b b b b b 
d d d d d d d d d d d 
d d Zz 2 2 did 2 d>d d d z 
8 8 8 8 8 & 8 8 g 8 g 
g ah) gh) th) A @ @>* >‘ & 8 ‘ 
h h('?) AC?) h . h h h h h h 
h A?) AC) oA ‘ h h h h h h 
ho oh hk oh h ho h>h h>h ho oh oh 
k k k k k k k k k k k 
! ! ! l ! ! ! I t i ! 
m m m " m m m m m m m m 
n a n a a n n a n n n 
P P Pp P P Pp P P f f rf 
q q q q q q q “¢@ q q q 
r r r r r r r Fe r r r 
s 5 5 s 5 5 5 5 5 ts") 5 
5 § $ $ $ $ s 5 s 5 5 
§ g i 3 i § § §>s ¢>% MP) F>5 
§ $ $ $ £ wt gs qg>* did § fis 
s s § g § § § £ 5 ss") 5 
t t t t t t t t t t t 
t t t ! t t t t t t t 
t ! t f 5 t fo of>t of ! 5 
! $ $ § 5 t $ ¢>f f 5 
w w w w w w w w w w w 
y y y y y y y y y y 


(Lipinski, 1997, p.150) 


Lipinski (1997) additionally clarified that Semitic prehistorical alterations 
can be recreated with parallel to Afro-Asiatic languages. For instance, when 
Egyptian is contrasted with Semitic, more fundamental variance is also discovered, 
autonomously from the traditional quality of “Egyptological transcriptions”. 
Examples include “Egyptian snb — Semitic slm, "to be healthy"; Egyptian wdn = 
Semitic wzn/'zn, "to be heavy"; Egyptian hk3, "rule" = Semitic hqq, "to be right"” 
(Lipinski, 1997, p.108). As can be noticed, /s/ ~ /S/; n/~ M/, /d/~/z/, and /k/~/q/. 
Some of these alternations are examined in the next section. The following excerpts 
of Diakonoff’s (1965) tables show the main correspondences between Semitic 
languages and Egyptian. 


Main fy honetic Correspondences in Semito- Thamitic 





Semitic | 
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Semitic 


























ae 
hod 
a 








zero t ‘ly>* ’ ¥(>') |rero® ? 


4 b 4 rere | hy &? 


* ! | will 
‘a = = 4 
: - e a 
le| 33 Iss log | _£¢ S. | Egyptian 
\% ask lec Rlao |) SS=e | ES 
¢ ace Steisle| Zete Et | 
S #eac l=ee iS be See o8 
3 aan K2nld<m| nace | Om | 
r | r r r r r r r; 
| s>? A® A, 9); A | A>" )a? [eoro;s s 
i a I ’ if >é'>sr)i sa s; (5 in 
lounwords?) 
l t I I t i l 28; “{L8 | 
‘ s * ie d (>3) a2? | ¢ (and d?) 
é i> é *>s i #) s é (and 2?) 
j 
- | a a x 
¢ | 



































Semitic 
” 
a; 33 Re Is lot >. | Egyptian 
g a= jlEa Bitz gia =e z 
2) 2% E=Flezciese : 
° @a55 eae ieeoaleE Sa & 
u <<. Pan ltaulian — | 
* |S") sero ' ‘ + ‘ . zero . 
A jk>'; sero ff A h r rero A; b 
- aero |" . ? zero a 
A laAD>'; moro] A 4 h zero A 

| 

v | p>aero fe ies Pg wu) BCw)e iy 
i‘ | (> rere) j i ! f i, ¢ tly 





(Diakonoff, I. M.,1965, pp. 26, 27, 28) 


‘Amayrah (1986) further divulged that there is a well-known phenomenon 
in Semitic languages, which is called /bgd kpt/ “88 a2, This phenomenon reflects 
the interchange between consonants in Semitic languages like Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Aramaic, specifically, six letters which are represented in two different 
articulations. In the first, such letters are pronounced as in Arabic except for the 
/g/, which is represented as the Cairene /g/ rather than /dg/, and the /f/, which is 
pronounced as English /p/. 


In the second, /b/ is rendered as English /v/, which has no equivalent in 
Arabic, /g/ > /gh/; /d/ > /TH/, /k/ > /x/, /p/ > /f/, and /t/ > /th/°. Thus, /bgd kpt/ 
would be presented as /bghTH xfth/. Hence, /mlk/ or ‘king’ in Syriac becomes 
/mlx/, under certain conditions, where such sounds represent allophonic variations 
rather than phonemes. Another example is the name of a town in Baghdad [‘AI- 


5’4 The excerpts from this work are translated, and phonetic symbols are provided by the author. 
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Karkh(x)’], which is in Syriac [/kirka/] while in Hebrew [/karkh/]. Nonetheless, 
more studies are required concerning this phenomenon in Old Arabic (‘Amayrah, 
1986, pp.30, 31, 34, 47). 


Kogan (2005) noted that the Proto-Semitic vowel list is comprised of (a : 4, 
1:1,u: 0) (p.131). Toy (1881) also asserted that Proto- Semitic is acknowledged to 
have solely six vowels, a, @, i, i, u, u, and the diphthongs ai. Unlike the northern 
branch, the western branch has mostly reduced a to i, usually in unstressed closed 
and in half-open syllables. A diphthongizing of a into @ has also taken place in all 
branches of Semitic languages (pp.446, 451, 455). Fox (1996) examined a selection 
of these changes in Proto-Semitic, Phoenician and common Canaanite, some of his 
findings are presented in the following table: 


Disachronic Development of Proto-Semitic *d, *@ “aw, and *« in Phocnician™ 
Prote-Semitic a a, aw u 
Common Canaanite a ov ul 
Phoenician 0 4" ii 


(Fox, 1996, p.44) 


Furthermore, Rahkonen (2016) referred to the fact that, in Hebrew, vowels 
altered; since the ultimate short vowels, i.e., the case terminations “(vowels -a, -i, 
-u)”, disappeared finally in Hebrew, possibly after the Amarna period (p.115). 
O’Leary (2015) also inspected changes in vowels between Semitic languages, due 
to certain criteria like the environments of the sounds. However, we won’t go into 
details of such shifts. It is enough here to point out that such changes existed, a fact 
which suits our next discussion. 


1.8.3.1. Puntite Words 


Some of the cognates of the Puntite names that Cooper (2015) examined are 
quoted here in their original table (p.345)°’°. They are followed by a few possible 
Arabic cognates, and their meanings provided by the author of the current work 
from Arabic lexicons, with her own translations and transcriptions: 


1). 


thaw - ceela ‘well’ 
/Sh(r)w/ 


(Cooper, 2015) 


575 The author has split the table to comment on every name. 
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We percieve here that the /3/, /r/ or /I/ are possible consonants for the cognates of 
this word. 


Strabic: 


sill , daa! - $4) (Baheth: Lisaan Al- ‘Arab), /Al-‘uluw/ ‘greatness’ or ‘tyranny’. 
The Puntite word is probably related to /‘aal/ ‘great’, ‘tall’ or ‘high’, [which means 
in current colloquial Egyptian ‘well’ ]. Furthermore, the word signifies ‘honor and 
supremacy’. Moreover, 3é¢ Das ss :dds thal Levee jelly jell : sgt), (Baheth: Lisaan Al- 
‘Arab) /‘ihw/ means a camel or a small donkey. Therefore, the first word ‘511!’ is 
possibly the intended one. If the word occurred with a /r/ rather than a /I/, then a 
probable substitution took place, as this kind of interchange is common in Arabic 
and is present in Semitic languages, as noted by (Al-Zu‘biy, 2008, p.173). 


Moreover, Hoch (2014) clarified that there was a consistent utilization of 
Egyptian r for Semitic /I/, in addition to infrequent usage of Egyptian r for Semitic 
/d/ (p.430). Thus, if the word was originally with a /d/, then it is /“hdw/, entailing 
either an enemy or running, 3¢, / ‘aduw/ or »2I!, / ‘adw/, among several other 
meanings. /I/ > /r/ is related to the next example and other coming ones as well. 


2). 


3msw rms ‘to touch’ (471) - -w 
/(x)msu:/ 


/t/ > /3/ or /3/ > /t/ 
Strahic: 


alls Gucal Call, Asscal (Baheth: Lisaan Al- “‘Arab), /lamasa/ or /massa/ meaning ‘to 
touch’, /2amussuh/ ‘I touched it’; while /ramasa/ 033) Gael suey Aiwa’ tl Guay 
(Baheth: Lisaan Al- ‘Arab), ‘to obliterate’. Hence, the first word is the probable 
one, with a possible substitution from /I/ to /r/ in some dialects, as the one in the 
above table. Ghalib (2010) noted that /I/ and /r/ are substitutable in languages; in 
Arabic, this phenomenon is detected in the dialect of Asad tribe (pp.78-79). Al- 
Zu‘biy (2008) also remarked that the substitution between /I/ and /r/ is present in 
Semitic languages, but it is not as frequent as it is in Arabic (p.173), which is 
qualified by Lipinski (1997): these substitutions are rather frequent in Semitic too 
(p.135). Bukharin (2009) also clarified that many Greek and Latin production of 
Semitic names involved the change from | > p. Moreover, the change from r > 1 
was prevalent in ancient Arabic, particularly, Qays dialect (pp.73, 74 footnote 7). 
Finally, Junkkaala (2006) highlighted that the Egyptian script did not differentiate 
between r and /. The ancient Egyptians regularly substituted the Semitic / with the 
sign for r. At times, they rendered the Semitic / as n (p.40). 


3). 
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Mnsiw ns’ ‘lift, raise’ (794) - m- -w 
/mns?w/ 


/8/ > /s/ or /s/ >/8/ 
Strabic: 


1./nasa?/4u32 - A os! ay (Baheth: Lisaan Al- ‘Arab), /yunsa’/, ‘to delay, increase, 
detach’. Thus, the meaning of ‘increase’ is encompassed within this word. 
Moreover, in the Holy Qur’an, there are 44 (Saba’, 34: verse 14), /minsa?atah/ 
or ‘his stick’, and ~.) (Al-tawbah, 9: verse 37) (KSU Qur’an), 548 «@.4l) Gis 
ai 5A) 13) 2 ska (Baheth: Lisaan Al- ‘Arab) /?al-nasii?/, or tampering with the calender 
or delaying months. 


2. As for /nasha?/ ag Si sie gh, LSS G4 is 8 GU, ~(Baheth: Lisaan Al- ‘Arab), 
‘to be raised in’. Lipinski (1997) remarked that /s/ > /S/ is attested in some Semitic 
languages, among which is Arabic, with variation also to /ch/, as represented in the 
following figure. 


Proto-Sematic Sibawayh Post-Sitawayh Arabic 


[s3}— - GF — = [5] 





> [5] 
= 15} Is] 


si (p.124) 


Al-Zu‘biy (2008) also pointed out that these two sounds are frequently 
interchanged in Semitic languages (p.165), and in Egyptian, as is clear in the 
previous section. Hence, substitution from either sound to the other is possible. 
Thus, the meanings provided by Cooper are also present in Arabic words. 


4). 


wh = caruwa ‘house’ 
/Srwh/ 


/t/ > /3/ or /V/ to /3/ or /t/ 


Arabic: 
BG Gay) ad os 556 5 - thy CE Mage chs aS) pail 5 9565 -Uyplga Lal AK 96 Lhe 5 
aslid ail S33 Gl. Age gchar dk. cgi ued Aaya Gils 13) Lakne 555335 
(Baheth: Lisaan Al- ‘Arab). 


1./‘urwa/ is used in Arabic ‘to describe a hill, a fertile land, or the vicinity of a 
town’, while /‘array/ is ‘the name of a valley’. Furthermore, /‘arwatih/ refers to 
courtyard or dooryard. The last meaning shares an element of meaning with 
‘house’. Then, it seems that Arabic /‘Urwa/ has a similar meaning to that of a house. 
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2. Moreover, UI! cle Kye 0.36 0 9&9 (Baheth: Lisaan Al- ‘Arab), /‘awah/, ‘sound 
of the young donkey’. 


3. ell Gall Ge Gb: +5 545 (Baheth: Lisaan Al- ‘Arab), /banu ‘awhay/, ‘an 
Arabic clan in the Levant’. 


4. If the word was originally with a /I/ then the following word, from Lisaan Al- 
‘Arab lexicon, $l /‘uluwah/, or his supremacy, could be possible. 


5) e 
Gwhw - ga‘o ‘ravine’ 
/gwhw/ 


Arabic: 


1. dsb!) all, (Baheth: Lisaan Al- ‘Arab), /ga‘u/ ‘soil- mud- clay’ (Al-Maany 
Lexicons), which shares an element of meaning with ‘ravine’. 


2. if the original word is /gaw‘ahu/, ‘his hunger’, it could be from le $4 /gaw‘an/ 
or ‘hunger’, as attested in Lisaan Al-‘Arab lexicon. 


6). 
Mhdm m(w)hz ‘waterway’ > whz - -m 
/mhdzm/ ‘flow’ (611) 

Arabic: 


1. alball Ljike Lei Aaa) (Baheth: Lisaan Al- ‘Arab), /miHdgam/, from 
/Hijaamah/, i.e. bloodletting or cupping, ‘a process whereby the blood is made to 
flow from the body’. 


2 69) ead lal! Gye ead 5 (Baheth: Lisaan Al- ‘Arab) /HaSa?a/ and /HaS?an/ mean 
to ‘sprinkle’, ‘soak’ or ‘supply with water’ (Almaany Lexicons), or ‘quench one’s 
thirst’. This word shares the meaning related to water with the above words. 
Moreover, /S/ and /z/ are substitutable in Semitic languages, as stated by Al- 
Zu‘biy (2008, p.92). 


7). 
Swinwrw ESA ‘id ‘to know’ = -W 
/S(w)h(w)r(w)/ 

/d/ > /r/ 


Strabic: 
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BE, cli sll- Gina) gg Sagal) aon Agall ca ye 5 age (cll Aggeall (Baheth: Lisaan Al- ‘Arab), 
/‘ahd/ or convenant, /‘uhid/ and /al-ma‘huud/ refer to that which is known and 
established. Lipinski (1997) stated that the exact phonological position of dental 
plosives in ancient Afro-Asiatic solicits some queries; owing to the trackable 
interchanges of #/k and d/r. The latter d /r left trails in Cushitic and in South 
Ethiopic; yet additional studies are required (p.117). Hoch (2014) also illuminated 
that there was an intermittent utilization of Egyptian r for Semitic /d/ (p.430). 
Therefore, the Arabic /d/ may have been rendered as /r/ in Egyptian. 


8). 
iwdm _ esm/ ‘bone/strong’ (58) - i- 
/28(w)d3m/ 

/S/, (THI > /dg/ 


Strabic: 


L.Gells Gaels Jobll 5S Ld! ole (8 sleet! (Baheth: Lisaan Al- ‘Arab), /?al- 
‘{THam/ ‘greatness’, ‘great stature’. 


2. aball or /2al-‘aTHm/ ‘bones’. 


3.crgalls Gall GOS saaellg aaell (Baheth: Lisaan Al- ‘Arab), /?al-‘udgm/, /?al- 
‘adgam/, /?a*dgam7/, ‘foreigner, non-Arab’. In addition, 
(sill apaall Chie Jay. Bo al Gltal Sa aiteaine 13) 5 gall Coane 5 cal 08 15) Up pil Case 
(Baheth: ee Al- ‘Arab), aszall fest de ll ob Cys ais Ataa 4 Cia) galt AtiLial Ja) 
/Sulbu-l-ma‘dgam/, a meaning that relates to the stoutness or strength of 
character of a man, who went through many hardships. According to Hoch (2014), 
/S/ is constantly represented by Egyptian as d (p.408). Additionally, /S/ > /TH/ is 
common in Semitic languages, and present in Arabic (Al-Zu‘biy, 2008, p.134). 
Hence, the first or second meanings are most probably the intended ones. 


9). 
Mmtw - - m- (?) 
/mmtw/ 


Strahic: 


1, Usine GIS 13) 45845 (Baheth: Lisaan Al- ‘Arab), /mumtahu/ ‘mmtah’ for ‘a mad 
person’. 


2. As for /mmTw/, from 5 /Tawa/ ‘fold, ply, or bend’, then /munTw/ or 
/munTawi/ 54% ‘bended’. Furthermore, /munTw/ or /munTawi/ could refer to 
unsociable person or could signify the word ‘containing something’ (Al-Maany 
Lexicons). The word may have been subject to assimilation from /mn/ to /mm/. 
According to Al-Zu‘bity (2008), this substitution occurs in both Arabic and in 
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Semitic. Furthermore, /t/ > /T/ is common in Arabic and Semitic (pp. 146,149, 77, 
79), and may occur in Egyptian with regard to Semitic words, as obvious in the last 
section. 


10). 
Mbwtw - - 
/mb(w)ew/ 


Strabic: 


grail) aba (Baheth: Al-Qamusu-l-MuHeet), /m.b.T.h/ or /al-mibaTTah/ means 
‘scalpel’ or ‘knife’ (Al-Maany Lexicons). 


11). 


Wdrwtt ESA ws/ ‘to join’ - -t (?) 
/wd3l(w)ct/ 


/S/ > Idg/ 
Arabic: 
1.454) :Ja9l) (BaHeth: AlSiHaaH), /wadgal/ ‘fear’. 


2.Furthermore, o24 +hiill; 4203 Sa alas aul Jay (Baheth: Lisaan Al- ‘Arab), /wa- 
dgalla/ is ‘to collect and grasp with its (camel’s) hand’. 


3, iad! GK Jus!) (Baheth: Al-Qamuus Al-MuHiiT), /waS]/ is ‘to connect’ or 
‘join’. Hence, the last two words share the meaning of collecting or grouping. /wS]/ 
is the probable intended meaning, because of the alternation in Egyptian texts, 
according to Hoch (2014), from /S/ to Egyptian d (p.408) 


12). 


Sthbw = = 
/sthbw/ 


/8/ >/s/ 
Arabic: 


GAG: oth - ck) abe -GM4N (Baheth: Lisaan Al- ‘Arab), /?ash-shaTHabu/ 
‘clipping’, ‘trimming’, ‘cutting’ or ‘expelling’, and /shaTHaba/ ‘to peel’. 
According to Al-Zu‘biy (2008), s> §, § >s, and S > § occur in Arabic and Semitic 
languages (pp.153, 157, 83). Lopreino (1995) also remarked that “Eg. <s> // Akk. 
<§>”. These two were possibly recognized as [s] or as a sound quite similar to it 
“(at least in some dialects)” (p.29). 
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13). 


Sidtm_ $zy ‘detach’/ sft ‘split’ (538, 3 -tm 
/f(@:)d3tm/ 541) 

/TH/, /z/ > /dg/ 

Arabic: 


1Agay si aul ale a: gui (Maajim) /shadgdga/, ‘to cut strongly or to split’. 


2. ¢-&4 /shaTHiy/ (Baheth: Lisaan Al- ‘Arab), ‘to disperse into pieces’. Therefore, 
both are similar to the Puntite word. It is to be observed that -m in the Puntite word 
is probably a mimation, if it has a nunation, it would be in Arabic /shadgatun (in- 
an)/. However, we are still not certain of how this word was pronounced in proto- 
Arabic, or the Arabic at the time of this text, with mimation or nunation. Moreover, 
variation between the sounds in the above table was explained in this section and 
the last one. 


14). 


Nwhtm nwh/h ‘be long/far’ (409) - -tm 
/nwhtn/ 


Strabic: 


abs gh Vob yy ale Gud LAl abil )) US (Baheth: Lisaan Al- ‘Arab), 
/nayyaHatuhu/ ‘when a long storm blows...’. The meaning of ‘long’ is maintained 
in the Arabic word. The position of the mimation is similar to the previous word. 


15). 


Hk3wht hq ‘field, plain’ (240) - -ht 
/hkrwht/ 


lal > Ik/ 
Arabic: 


Lill Ge Aa ye Lede fica ge : 988) (Baheth: Al-Qamuus Al-MuHiiT), /Haqu/ ‘a spot 
higher than torrents range’. 


2. Additionally, ¢ 5!) gage :)slléy dies Me Sas Alga! (Baheth: Lisaan Al-‘Arab), 
/?al-Haqlatu/, /Haql/, “field or plantation’ (Al-Maany Lexicons). The substitution 
between /I/ and /r/ was indicated above. Moreover, the exchange between the 
voiced /q/ and its similar voiceless /k/ was detected in Semitic languages, as 
indicated by Al-Zu‘biy (2008, pp. 61, 64). Additionally, the Proto- Semitic 
language has an emphatic velar plosive g, usually pronounced as the emphatic 
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consonant equivalent to k (Lipinski, 1997, p.137). The substitution between 
Semitic /q/ and Egyptian /k/ was also shown in the last section. 


As can be observed, Arabic words reveal an undeniable semblance with 
those Puntite words, or at least they share elements of meaning with them. It can 
be inferred then that this area included Arabs. However, it should be noted that the 
researcher has limited knowledge of South Arabian dialects; hence, these words 
might also belong to them. Therefore, further studies should be conducted on this 
point by specialists. 


Finally, Cooper (2015) highlighted, concerning the above words, that it 
should be heeded, concerning this Ethiosemitic association, that lexical roots in 
Proto-Semitic and Ethiosemitic have been recreated a bit successfully. Thus, it is 
fairly “easy” to liken their word history to such toponyms in Egyptian texts; 
however, this is not equally true of Proto-Cushitic (Cooper, 2015, p.346). As was 
revealed from the above comparisons, there is resemblance between such Puntite 
words and Arabic words. This entails that this region of Punt must have included 
Arabs, which is further examined in the coming section. Nonetheless, further 
studies should be dedicated to reveal more connections between the two languages; 
since the researcher used lexicons that grouped ancient Arabic words that have not 
been dated with precision. They merely reveal that they were used by Arabs 
anciently, but how far anciently? This is not known! 


1.8.3.2. Puntite Pe ersonas Names: Sty, ; Ney, and ; srhw 


In the section on Semitic and Egyptian languages above, certain phonetic 
alternations were pinpointed. Moreover, some phonetic changes pertinent to the 
cases discussed in this section, 1.e.’/ty, ‘nty, and Perehu, are highlighted here. 
Cooper (2015) underlined that the only ascertained ‘Puntite’ words are the names 
of the personae in Hatshepsut’s voyage: P3rhw and ’/ty. He stated that an identical 
name to the king’s wife, ’Jty was found in Canaanite personal names of the royal 
family of the Fourteenth Dynasty, as studied by Ryholt. But he professed that as 
the Puntite ’/ty is unlikely to derive from a North-West Semitic language, other 
possibilities must be considered. He clarified that the Ethiosemitic root V?tj, which 
is precisely a title for ‘noblewomen’ in Ethiosemitic languages, is suitable. This is 
related to the fact that the Egyptian t more frequently parallels (Ethio)semitic ¢ than 
d (pp.90-91). 


Lopreino (1995) elucidated that, in the established Egyptological "reading" of 
Egyptian sources “which does not pay attention to the original pronunciation of the 


words”, “pharyngeal / £/ and laryngeal /?/ are both read as [a]”. Furthermore, in 
Egyptian, the uvular trill /R/ accomplished its development into glottal stop /?/, 
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fusing with /?/ < /j/°’°. He added that in the greatest number of words showing the 
phonological order /?c#/, “the glottal stop /?/ derives from an etymological /$/ or 
// through metathesis” (pp.16, 38, 44). In addition, /‘/ > /’/ is detected in some 
Semitic languages (Lipinski, 1997, pp.106, 140), and the reverse process, /’/ > /*/ 
as well. Al-Zu‘biy (2008) emphasized that the alternation of /’/ > /‘/ is present in 
most Semitic languages, and sometimes the reverse process as well (pp.21, 23, 24). 
According to Hilal (1993), the phenomenon of substituting /’/ with /‘/ is known as 
“Al-‘an‘anah”, as in the tribe of Tamiim, e.g. the word /?annak/ ‘that-you...’ 
becomes /‘annak/ (p.168). 


“hy 

Some Arabic words may relate to the Puntite name ’/ty as the following: 4) 
/’aata (i)/, and /’ata/, which mean ‘to come or to advance’. Additionally, J 3 ¢Uaall ; 
ctl) JS ol bak Lol Au) Agbeally eUbatl , (Lisaan Al-‘Arab: Baheth), /‘aTaa?/, / ‘aTa/, 
and /‘aTiyaah/, which are still used as Arabic names, and are all taken from /‘aTaa’/ 
/‘aTa/, meaning ‘to give (as a present)’, or ‘to offer’. This is in addition to the fact 
that /T/ in Semitic was rendered as /t/ in ancient Egyptian, as discussed above, and 
as marked by Cooper (2015) in the following table. Furthermore, since the names 
of ‘aTa and ‘aTiyyah are still present in Arabic, in particular, colloquial Egyptian 
Arabic, they serve as the most probable cognates of ’/ty, yet, the other words are 
also possible, as pharyngeals substitute each other. 





Old Egyptian Late Egyptian | New Kingdom 
Middle Egyptian Semitic 
Correspondence 


(Hoch)**’ 
f |" { Inds 


(Cooper, 2015, p.97) 


Aey 

Another name which is connected to Punt is nty. Meeks (2003) revealed that 
nty, according to an Edfu temple inscription, is likely to indicate “the resin of 
Arabian origin” (p. 67). Cook (1875) stated that “Anti”, according to Chabas, is 
that “scent, a precious gum from Arabia”, which was exceedingly valued to the 
extent that it was the chief article of trade between Egypt and Arabia (footnote 
no. 1, p.98). It seems that in ancient Egyptian ‘nty, the /’/ changed to /‘/, due to the 
following reconstruction. 


576 Rashad (2018) cited examples of this phenomenon in Mamluk and early Ottoman Egyptian Arabic, e.g., 
/mal?aan/ > /malyaan/ (p.462). Hence, it existd in ancient Arabic texts as well, and it is known as Tashiil of /?/, or 
the simplification or facilitation of /?/; whereas the opposite phenomena also occurred, as affirmed by Hilal (1998, 
pp.149-157). 
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The word is originally Arabic, meaning ‘feminine’ /?untha/, where the /th/ 
is converted into /t/, a natural phonetic phenomenon, alongside other alternations. 
There are two types of this myrrh in Arabic countries today: /nitaayah/, ‘female’, 
and /dakar/, or ‘male’, originally Arabic /THakar/, where /TH/ > /d/, a prevalent 
phenomenon in Egyptian Arabic, as in the word ‘wolf /THi’b/ > /di:b/. This 
exposition shows that this word is most probably Arabic, to match the fact of its 
being an Arabic produce. Egyptians nowadays still call this gum /’intaayah/ or 
/nitaayah/ after eliding intial hamza and vowel. 


Parkw 


Regarding the name Perehu, Cooper (2015) attempted to recreate a possible 
origin of Perehu as follows. It is probable that the Egyptian p was aspirated, and in 
numerous instances, it could be produced as /f/. Additionally, a phoneme /p/ was 
present in Proto-Cushitic; yet, it changed afterwards to /b/ or /f/. Egyptian p, in 
some cases, interchanged with b, as in Kbny/Kpny ‘Byblos’. Consequently, it seems 
that we are considering “a tri-radical root, possibly vocalised as /brh/ or /frh/”’. 
Breyer proclaimed that the most suitable cognate is Ethiosemitic, with link to “the 
Ethiosemitic root frh ‘fear, revere’, as an etyma ofa ‘ruler’”, as in “Ge‘ez in ‘Afraha 
‘make revere’ or fdrahe ‘god-fearing’” or “the Ethiopic root brh ‘be bright’”. It is 
attested in “Ge‘ez onomastics”, brh is utilized in the appellation of the well-known 
Aksumite leader Abreha. However, Cooper (2015) underlined that though Breyer 
supported the root brh as the name of the Puntite ruler, frh similarly suits the 
Egyptian phonology (pp.90-91). 


/p/ was studied in a previous section as part of Proto-Arabic phonology; 
hence, Perehu could be an Arabic name, /frH/ or /brH/. /faraH/ /f.r.H./ is a current 
Arabic name, it has the meaning of ‘happiness’. /barH/, /b.r.H/, according to Lissan 
Al- ‘Arab Lexicon, is found in the expression “¢ 3 hs ¢ 53 HU Abe Cus!” /banaat barH/ 
and /bani barH/, and “Js) a! ¢ 58”, /yabraH/ is the name of man. Hence, the cited 
Puntite names find their cognates in Arabic, i.e. /’aati/, /‘aTa /; /‘nty/, /’intaayah/ 
or /nitaayah/, and Perehu, /barH/ and /faraH/. Finally, Cooper (2015) discussed two 
more Puntite names that are not of much concern here, as they are related to Africa, 
namely, d(3)ng ‘pygmy’, and hbny ‘ebony’, which are possibly Cushitic and/or 
Ethiosemitic (pp.92, 92). These names further validate the hypothesis that Punt 
extended along the two sides of the Red Sea, and included both Arabic and African 
peoples and produces. 


Having discussed Puntite toponyms, and proposed Arabic cognates for 
placenames and names, the coming section explores ancient Egyptian Arabic 
contacts. 
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1.9. Egypt ‘s Gontacts with Strabia 
1.9.a. From Early Dynastic Pf eriods Jil the 12" Ccntuey HCE 


According to Meeks (2002), the antiquity of Coptos and its affluence in the 
4" millennium make us wonder if such prosperity was not related to distant 
contacts, which is predisposed by its location. Hence, he inferred that this indicates 
ancient connections from quite early eras amid upper Egypt and lower Nubia, from 
the one hand, Susa, and Sumer from the other hand, at any rate, “indirect”, in such 
quite early eras. These communications by means of marine routes could have been 
between Egypt and the southern region of the Red Sea in the 4" millennium, and 
they seem to be verified by the presence of certain obsidian items. Analysis of 
certain items of the initial substances of the samples*”’ substantiated its source from 
southern Arabia (pp.329-330). Therefore, commercial communication between 
western Arabia and Egypt was via maritime routes during ancient eras. 


Hitti (1970) elucidated that the relationships between Egypt and Arabia were 
prompted by the fact that Arabia was a source of frankincense, which was used in 
temples and mummification. The frankincense commerce with Southern Arabia 
was conducted through Wadi al-Hammamat, rendering that key road to be the most 
eminent tie with Southern Arabia (pp.34, 36). It is quite illuminating that such trade 
persisted till the 19" century, for as detected by Sabri (1999), the exports from 
Jeddah port were: “skins of animals; leban or Arabian gum, various scents, ostrich 
feather; ivory, Balsan oil”, etc. (p.133). 


Sperveslage (2016) underlined that the Arabian Peninsula, specifically, 
Southern Arabia was one of the most chief resources for frankinscense; myrrh, 
gums and resins, aromatic woods and spices, which reached Southern Arabia from 
India and southeastern Asia. Therefore, it appears baffling that not much 
information is detected in ancient Egyptian sources about such contacts>”®. 
However, this could be explained by the fact that the Arabian merchandizes are 
objects that naturally do not endure as archaeological evidence. Moreover, the 
archaeology of Arabia is a relatively new field. 


Sperveslage further illustrated that the relations between Egypt and Arabia 
were chiefly stimulated by “economic interests”. Egyptians’ need for frankincense 
and correlated goods, which were necessary for household and religious 
frameworks, was substantial. Ancient Egyptians used to visit adjacent areas from 
the Early Dynastic eras to obtain merchandizes, produces and “raw materials’, 
whether directly by excursions or through commerce. Nonetheless, data on the 
interactions between Egypt and Arabia are obtained nearly completely from 





577 More on this issue in the coming pages 
578 The reason is that the designation of Arabia was not used by the ancient Egyptians, as would be explained 
shortly. 
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Arabia; whereas proofs from the Nile Valley are difficult to attain. Yet, he stressed 
that this inconsistency between Egyptian and Arabian accounts is not uncommon 
(pp. 303, 309, 323, 324). 


Cooper (2015) highlighted that most researchers deduced that “pre- 
Ptolemaic Arabian-Egyptian trade” occurred through the inland road alongside the 
Arabian Peninsula and then to Gaza and Egypt. This offers the likelihood of 
Arabian commerce organized by mediators in Palestine, without the need for 
straight naval routes between Egypt and Arabia. Moreover, archaeological data at 
coastal locations in Africa and Arabia are not enough to create any concrete 
paradigm for merchandizing relations. Yet, at least, Egyptian ships must have 
infrequently sailed in the waterways between Egypt, the Sinai, and the southern 
Sudan; therefore, they partook in wide-ranging commercial webs that embraced 
East Africa and possibly Arabia (p.62).°” 


Additionally, O’ Leary (2013) elucidated that the Egyptian impact pervaded 
without obstruction into the Syrian desert that is a fundamental section of Arabia. 
king Thutmose I [18 dynasty (1493—c. 1482 BCE) (Britannica)], who alleged that 
the Euphrates was the borderline of his kingdom, as stated in his inscription in the 
temple at Karnak, must have considered that desert as part of his territories. The 
designations Musur, Misr, utilized to signify Egypt in the Akkadian inscriptions, 
were employed to denote Northern Arabia and even Syria, distinctly revealing that, 
prior to the expansion of Assyrian supremacy, those territories were commonly 
acknowledged as Egyptian. Although several remnants of Egyptian invasions have 
been revealed in Palestine, the lack of inscriptions documenting any invasion, 
before the XVIIIth Dynasty>®°, implies that the previous subjugation was actually 
by peaceable permeation and mercantile activity than by military subjugation. 


However, military enterprises occurred subsequently by the time it was clear 
that the Semites were extremely harmful nearby residents, and it was deemed 
obligatory to adopt procedures to stop the recurrence of these attacks which earlier 
resulted in the Hyksos invasion. With such occupations, the Egyptians safeguarded 
their dominance over the routes from “the isthmus of Suez to Palestine”, and 
Northern Arabia was regularly depicted as a division of Egypt. Afterwards, had it 
not been previously, Egyptian impact must have permeated northern Arabia 
(O’Leary, 1927, p.37)°!. 


1.9.a.1. Strchacclegical Fvidence fer ‘Ouch Contacts 


Sperveslage (2016) highlighted that some implied signs of contact “from 
Egypt proper do exist”. A number of unrevealed mysterious Semitic place names 





579 See upcoming sections for ancient routes and maritime routes. 
580 This information was updated by recent archaeological finds. 
5®1Sesostris was mentioned earlier as invading Arabia, in the chapter on Arabian deities. 
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and tribal names probably allude to north-west Arabia. Approximately 46 
personal names are ‘almost’ certainly of Arabic source and pertain to “the north 
Arabian dialects (Thamudic, Safaitic and Lihyanite language) rather than to ancient 
South Arabian dialects (Sabaean, Minaean, Qatabanian and Hadramautic 
language)”, showing a tightier bond with northern rather than southern Arabia. 


If such a recognition of names is accurate, it can be deduced that numerous 
persons of Arabic origin resided in the Nile Valley throughout the New Kingdom. 
In addition, they were not entirely farmers or workers, because their names are 
documented on stelae, relating to upper social classes, and in governmental records. 
Should this be true in the Late Bronze era, a parallel condition may fairly have 
persisted in the Iron Age, or the Third Intermediate and the Late Period, 
immigration being a feature of progress in ancient communities and a sign of 
commerce and “communication networks” (Sperveslage, 2016, p.324). 


Moreover, Sperveslage and Eichmann (2012) stated that social interactions 
between Egypt and Arabia, on the whole, are revealed in objects discovered in 
tombs and “settlement layers” at diverse locations in Arabia. They added that it 
should be underlined that Arabia was a sector of an extensive commercial and 
political web. This web encompassed interactions “from the region of Dilmun with 
Mesopotamia; Assyrian and Babylonian links with north-west Arabia; and the 
Babylonian conquest of Tayma’”. Besides, the oasis of Tayma was interconnected 
with the Levant, and there were solid relations with ancient Egypt (Abstract p.371, 
p.378). Furthermore, O’Leary (2013) divulged that Egyptian and Babylonian 
impacts on Arabs date from far ancient eras. The territory was traversed by trade 
roads which made the Arabs in regular communications with the neighboring 
territories, and from those countries, a particular degree of acculturation appears to 
have permeated into Arabia (P.22). 


Additionally, Sperveslage and Eichmann (2012) stressed that such 
interrelations between Egypt and north-west Arabia were performed via land and 
maritime routes. Of these is one road through the Red Sea that is evidently revealed 
by the Thamudic and South Arabian inscriptions from Wadi Hammamat, which 
directs from the Nile Valley via the eastern Desert to the ancient port of Myos 
Hormos or current al-QuSayr. Furthermore, they alluded to Papyrus Harris I., 
where Egyptian voyages to the Sinai copper mines verified an inland route, which 
was similarly utilized by Arabic tribes anciently. Yet, it is not certain how frequent 
they recurrently transacted; because they confronted influential provinces in the 
north. 


Subsequently, Egypt’s political dominance in the Levant demised, then 
Arabian traders started to journey more penetratingly past the Arabian Peninsula, 
so as to vend their produces. Egypt was actually among their principal 
merchandizing associates due to the considerable need for incense and additional 
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scented materials. Moreover, Sperveslage and Eichmann (2012) demonstrated that 
Egyptian influence on north-west Arabia was verified by some archaeological 
remnants, but amid these, there are certain typical objects which might unveil 
probable “interregional contacts” (p.378). 


As underscored by Abdel-Naem (1995), the dwellers of northern Arabia 
had connections with ancient Egypt via land and maritime passages, as verified in 
an Egyptian inscription from about 1360 BCE, dating to the 36" year of the rule of 
Amenophis III [18 dynasty (1390-53 BCE) (Britannica)], for northwestern Arabs 
were meddlers in the commerce of francinsence. To protect their interests, 
Egyptians have encouraged Arabs to settle in Tayma and Goria, as unraveled by 
Parr (1988). There is also an inscription of a man carrying a long shield from Qara 
location in western Arabia that shows similitude to others of the Bronze age, found 
in Bani Hasan in Egypt. This similarity is also attested in one of the tablets known 
as ‘Abisha Frishco’, which describes the visit of a leader of one of the tribes in 
northwestern Arabia to Egypt with some of his people [tomb of Khnumhotep II 
during the reign of Senusert II of the 12™ Dynasty ca. 1887-1878 BCE (Kamrin, 
2013)]. Furthermore, the boomering- like tool found in rock art in northern Saudi 
Arabia has its parallel ones in Egypt, as confirmed by Anati (1968) (pp.424, 426). 


In addition, the mutual cultural connection between Egypt and the Arabs is 
uncovered in inscriptions and rock art sites, e.g., the style of engravings and rock 
art known in many sites near Bisha in southwestern Arabia has its parallels in 
Egypt in some locations in the valley of the Nile, and Kum Umbo, as depicted by 
Anati (1972). Others were discovered in Jubba that reveal similutude with those 
found in one of the Egyptian cemeteries which go back to 3000 BCE, as studied by 
Zarins (1982) (Abdel-Naem, 1995, pp. 424, 426). 


Correspondingly, Hitti (1970) averred that a royal cemetery of the 1* 
Dynasty was unearthed in 1900 in Abydos, where Petrie discovered, on an ivory 
fragment, a portrait of an average “Armenoid Semite labelled “Asiatic”, with a long 
pointed beard and shaven upper lip, presumably a South Arabian”. Another older 
relief of this dynasty displays a Bedouin ruler in front of his Egyptian subjugator 
who is “about to brain the Bedouin with his mace”. These are the oldest surviving 
portrayals of Arabians (p.33). 


In addition, Groom (1981) revealed that the relations between the west of 
the Arabian Pennisula and Egypt during the third mellinuem BCE are 
substantiated by archaeological evidence, which proves cultural and commercial 
connections. Royal pharonic cemeteries have also drawings of peoples from Arabia 
between 1500 and 2000 BCE. Moreover, Groom underscored that Arabia exported 
textiles to Egypt during the second mellinum BCE, and this appeared in the 
drawings of weaving looms, which are shown in seals and plates, supported by nine 
hieroglyphic inscriptions (Abdel-Naem, 1995, p. 423). 
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However, Cooper (2015) had a different perspective. Unlike what is stated 
in this section, he claimed that the sole plain proof of interactions is embodied in 
the seal of Ramesses III in Tayma, which displays stylistic resemblances to “other 
inscribed cartouches in the Sinai”. This made Somaglino and Tallet suggest a 
straight trade route>®* from the top of the Gulf of Suez to Timna and thereafter to 
Midian and the Tayma Oasis (p.56). 


Sperveslage and Eichmann (2012) observed that at the close of the second 
and the start of the first millennium, Tayma’ was not a remote location in the desert. 
It belonged to a cultural web with communications with the Levant and Siani. 
Hence, inside this web, interactions with Egypt can be “expected”. They further 
expounded that the reason behind the existence of an Egyptian administrative 
center at Tayma cannot be explained merely by the rock inscription. It appears that, 
at any rate, their residence in this location resulted in more vigorous interactions 
between the two cultural provinces. In the second half of the first millennium, some 
Egyptian texts verify that Arabic traders went to the Nile Valley to vend their 
produces. Moreover, there are south Arabian records that depict a journey to Egypt, 
and several inscriptions of that period of Ramesses III were detected in Timna as 
well (pp.375-77). 


Sperveslage (2016) also declared that the inscription found at Tayma proves 
such contacts, since Tayma was the final key caravan station before the Levant. He 
added that what proves the interactions between Arabia and Egypt too is that the 
style of iron age in Tayma, Dilmun and Yemen reveals “Egyptian or Egyptian-style 
artefacts” from obituary and spiritual settings. Varied Egyptian artefacts were 
unearthed in the Gulf from diverse ages; however, they might have reached there 
through intermediaries. He concluded that, currently, the artifacts from Arabia offer 
information about the cross-cultural communications between Egypt and the 
Arabian Peninsula. The occupants of the oasis community controlled the 
commercial webs as effective operators. They created their individual uniqueness 
in the context of these webs, “they developed a taste for prestigious objects of the 
nearby high cultures, integrating foreign elements into new contexts”. In this 
regard, Egyptian impact appears to have been a predominant influence amongst the 
aristocracies, and perhaps amid the commoners as well (pp.324-25). 


Furthermore, Sperveslage and Eichmann (2012) illustrated that Egyptian 
items such as amulets, scarabs, etc. were discovered throughout the Arabian 
Peninsula, in Bahrain, Dhahran, Failakah, Yemen, Al-Faw, Mada’in Saleh, and 
Tayma. Objects unearthed in Tayma pertain to “early Iron Age...the end of the 
second to the first millennium BC; and objects from the second half of the first 
millenntum BC” from different eras, and sites (pp. 371-72). Moreover, Al- 
Ghabban, “vice- president of antiquities and museums at the SCTA”, revealed that 


%82 See a forthcoming section for more on this road. 
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several early Egyptian artefacts have been uncovered in numerous archeological 
locations in Saudi Arabia. He specified that of these are the cemeteries in southern 
Dhahran in the kingdom's eastern district and in Al-Fau, headquarter of the Kindah 
Kingdom in the southwestern side of the Najd Upland. In Tayma, the greatest 
number of these items are “pottery and ceramics with a turquoise coating”, 
pertaining to several ancient epochs (El-Aref, 2010, n.p.). 


Nonetheless, Cooper (2015) claimed that this topic of the second millennium 
BCE Egyptian authority in Midian researched by Sperveslage and Eichmann failed 
to reveal any greater indications other than “seals and Egyptianizing objects in the 
occupation strata at Tayma for trade between Egypt and north Arabia’. He 
maintained that the current remnants at Timna propose that this Arabian route was 
merely existent in the Ramesside era. Cooper advocated as well that Egyptian 
objects have been more established in Arabia in the Twenty-Sixth Dynasty and the 
Graeco-Roman era, “where seals, figurines, and other ‘Egyptianizing’ artefacts” 
were detected (pp.56, 64-65). 


Conversely, Sperveslage (2016) affirmed that though contacts reveal that the 
commerce between Egypt and Arabia were present in the late Pharaonic era and 
also Ptolemic and Roman epochs, archaeological evidence points to early contacts 
in the Old Kindgom, or still Prehistoric eras. This is corroborated by archaeological 
finds; for the resource of Egyptian obsidian might have come from Yemen. This 
was researched by Zarins (1989; 1990) and Aston et al. (2000), even though we are 
in need of more proofs to affirm the actual source of obsidian, whether Yemen or 
Ethiopia. Nonetheless, “direct contacts” with South Arabia persisted ever since the 
late Old Kingdom era. 


Sperveslage further asserted that the Italian American investigations at 
Mersa Gawasis on the Egyptian Red Sea littoral uncovered exhaustive material on 
the ancient port location and its usage toward the end of the Old Kingdom till the 
early New Kingdom, which is clear in the researches of Bard and Fattovich (2007) 
and Bard et al. (2007)°°°. However, he asserted that “direct or indirect” interactions 
may not be essentially echoed in the Egyptian or Egyptian-style items. Numerous 
South Arabian inscriptions plainly show straight commercial relations between the 
Sabaean and Minaean Kingdoms and Egypt, no less than the close of the 7" century 
BCE (Sperveslage, 2016, pp.308, 322). 


In order to reach a more plausible explanation of the relations between 
Egypt, Punt, and Arabia, the following section further investigates the connection 
between Punt and Arabia in subsequent eras. 


1.9.4. Contacts after the 12" Contury LAGE: 


583 See an upcoming section for more on this point. 
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Kitchen (1993) revealed that, after Ramsses III era, in the early period of the 
12™ century BCE, practically every historical mention of Punt or its journeys 
disappeared entirely, and the appellation of Punt as well, excepting one XXVI" 
Dynasty allusion. Hence, Punt apparently vanished from the historical scene. He 
attributed the probable causes to the weakness of kings and or the non-mentioning 
of such expeditions at this point in time. In addition, this commerce may have 
stopped, or the Egyptians have imported such aromatics, intiating originally from 
Saba’, from the Levant in the 1° millennium BCE. 


He added that some cultural factors had affected the areas adjacent to the 
Red Sea form the 1“ millennium BCE till the 1%' millennium CE, the areas of 
“eastern Sudan, northern Ethiopia, and Eritrea”. In the 6"- 4" century BCE, we 
have a culture of an integrated monarchy, “under a Sabean- acculturated ruling 
line”, then, “late pre-Axumite disunity”, and other cultural and political factors that 
are still unknown to us (Kitchen, 1993, p.606). Likewise, Fattovich (1991) 
explained that the absence of voyages to Punt after Rameses III in the Twentieth 
Dynasty (c. 1186- 1069 BC) parallels the decline in data to propose commerce with 
Egypt. In the eras that ensued, the culture of the Gash delta was incorporated into 
the Ethiopian area of authority, “as semi-nomadic pastoralists”, dwelling in tiny 
transitory camps (Glenister, 2008, pp.121-22). 


Correspondingly, according to Meeks (2003), except for scarce prominent 
mentions, the designation of Punt ceased to exist in non-religious texts following 
the New Kingdom. He reasoned that, had Punt been a region in Africa, this might 
be explicated chiefly by the disruption in ties with nations in southern Aswan, then 
by the restricted “re-conquest during the twenty-sixth Dynasty”, and ultimately by 
the appearance of a “power block in Sudan” creating a blockade between Egypt 
and Punt. Nonetheless, once communications had been restored anyhow through 
the sea in the Hellenistic period, two aspects would still be inexplicable, 1.e., the 
allusion to the Nubian boundaries “(phw nhsy)” in relation to Ptolemais of the 
Hunts, and the escaping of Ptolemy X to, or across, Punt. However, if Punt is 
situated in western Arabia next to the Red Sea littorals, extending from Arabia 
Petraea to Yemen, we arrive at a more consistent logical clarification. 


Meeks (2003) also elucidated that ever since the eighth century BCE, 
Egypt’s relationships with Arabia and its populaces experienced substantial 
alteration. Arabia became a more vivid land seized by minor monarchies of caravan 
merchants in recurrent interactions with the Near East, managing the trade roads 
for frankincense in a systematized mode, and precisely recognized with these 
commercial roads (p.77). Moreover, Risa (2002) observed that South Arabic 
inscriptions mentioning Egypt as ‘Msr’ are dated from the 5" century BCE to the 
start of the Ptolemaic era, and all of them are Minaean. These texts also allude to 
the names of the caravan towns of Didan, Yathrib, Ghazza, etc., by which Minaeans 
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passed on their way to Egypt (p.96). This argument is complemented under trade 
routes and commerce in the Ptolemic period. 


1. b1.New Dest nation for Punt: Strabia’ Hla ar Sacin 





Punt / 


Cooper (2015) underscored that little is known about Egyptian contacts with 
Midian and the adjacent Arabian Peninsula. He asserted that in spite of the 
contiguity of Egypt and Arabia, the initial distinct words in Egyptian texts that label 
the peoples of the Arabian Peninsula are from Demotic texts of the Twenty-Sixth 
Dynasty and later, namely, 3rby and Hgr. He expounded that “a Demotic 
mythological cycle of the First-Second Centuries CE” references a particular North 
Arabian Monarchy which is Lihyan. However, no Arabian lexicon is existent in 
former records (pp.56, 62). 


Nevertheless, that the new terms that designate Arabs, i.e., Arby and Hgr, 
were not mentioned till those late eras does not signify that Arabs were not there. 
As stated at the beginning of this volume, the first mention of the word ‘‘Arab’ was 
in Sumerian texts at the time of king Naram Sin ‘Arby’. Combined evidence, 
whether historical, textual, archaeological or DNA reports reveal that Arabs resided 
in that part of the globe hundreds of thousands of years ago. However, they were 
given different appellations in Egyptian texts like ‘*Amu’, ‘Shasu’, etc., and their 
peninsula was also known by other designations. This proposition is further 
enhanced by the following argument. 


Sperveslage (2016) revealed that the interactions between Arabia, Assyria, 
Babylonia and the ancient near East are well documented; contrariwise, little is 
known from ancient Egyptian sources. The term ‘Arabia’ first appeared in the 3 
century BCE on Darius I statue from Susa, where it replaced Hgr, which stands for 
Syria or north Arabia, and it refers to the inhabitants of the desert area, as explained 
by Stadler and also Winnincki. On his statute, Hgr is replaced by Arabdaya, which 
shows it to be Achaemenid designation. Sperveslage illustrated that the “late” 
appearance of the word “Arabia” in demotic records from the Ptolemic and Roman 
eras concurs with the archaeological and epigraphic proofs for the Egyptian 
communications with Arabia. 


The importation of Arabian “calamus and myrrh” is clearly stated in the 
inscription on the tomb of the Minaean trader Zayd’il, as mentioned by Robin 
(1994, 295-296; Vittmann 1998, 1241-1243). The tomb goes back to the Ptolemic 
era, and as revealed by the inscription, Zayd’il was buried in Egypt. Furthermore, 
the Egyptian loans in the Minaean inscription show that Zayd’il was “an 
acculturated member of Egyptian society”. He also noted that inscriptions, dating 


to the beginning of the 4" century BCE from Yemen, include information about 
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commerce with Egypt. Such a trade was conveyed through the frankinsence routes 
from Yemen to Petra and Gaza, in addition to naval expeditions (p.307)°*". 


These points are further demonstrated by Meeks (2003) who affirmed that 
Punt appeared comparatively repeatedly in religious inscriptions; whereas “the 
more vernacular vocabulary of place names” is likely to exhibit far precisely 
this novel geopolitical actuality. He alluded to the designation “Land of Arby”, 
which indicates the north-east and the south of Sinai, ever since no less than the era 
of the demotic onomasticon on, or the fourth—second centuries BCE. He reiterated 
that even though this may appear odd on the face of it; yet ‘Arby’ is, undoubtedly, 
employed in this context with its basic sense of ‘shepherds’ or ‘nomads’, as it 
initially comes out in a Minian writing dated to the sixth century BCE. 


As for the term Heger “Hagrians”, Meeks (2003) averred that it was favored 
for “Arabia proper’, or in any case for its people. This is the toponym on the Red 
Sea canal stelae of king Darius, the Persian, and on his statue at Susa, where it 
occurred in that order “Ashur, Arabia (hgr), Egypt (kmt), Libya (t3 tmhw), Nubia 
(t3 nhsy), Oman (Mag), India””’, as stated by Posener (1936) and Yoyotte (1972). 
Heger emerged under the appellation of Hagraioi in Diodorus (XVI.4.2), this 
designation was recognized in the twenty-sixth Dynasty, and turned into regular 
use after “the last indigenous dynasties”’. 


Additionally, Meeks (2003) offered some proofs that validate that Arabia is 
the new term employed instead of Punt. He illustrated that a demotic papyrus from 
the rule of Ptolemy XII reveals a few designations of these Hagrians, otherwise 
acknowledged as Nabateans, Sabians or Minians, as elucidated by Liiddeckens 
(1988). Ultimately, a demotic papyrus that dates to the Persian Era cited “Min 
Lord of Heger”, which is merely “a ‘modernization’ of the older epithet “Min 
Lord of Punt”, recognized from early texts (p.78). Furthermore, Meeks (2002) 
explained that “I see that the deities of Punt, in a way preferable, lie to the east of 
Delta and Sinai. If Punt is in Africa, we would not find a feasible explanation” 
(p.295). 


Though the researcher agrees with Meeks regarding the location of Punt in 
Arabia, she disagrees with him in eliminating an African location; because Punt 
encompassed both, given textual and archaeological evidence alluding to two 
journeys to the two sides of the Red Sea. The researcher also supports Meeks’ 
argument regarding the disappeance of the designation of ‘Punt’ in favor of Arabia, 
and that the name of Punt changed, and was substituted by other names like Hgr or 
Arabia. Hence, the use of this appellation of ‘Punt’ was apparently solely specific 
to Egypt, or maybe to some African states as well. 


984 See the chapter on Magan for a full account on Minaeans. 
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Such a hypothesis would be enhanced in the coming chapter on Magan, 
where the area vending the same merchandizes was referenced under the name of 
Magan by the Persians, and under Arabia by the Greek and Roman geographers. 
Therefore, the mystery of Punt is simply resolved by substituting this applellation 
by newer ones to refer to Egyptians’ ancient associates of trade, the Arabs. The 
commodities sought from Punt are the very same ones purchased later from Arabia, 
via maritime and inland routes. 


1.9.6. More Evidence of Coxtact: 
1.9.6.1. SincientW orld Srade Treaty 


Moritz (1968) indicated that Makkah before Islam was a commercial hub on 
the widest scale, and doing trade was not restricted solely to the town itself. Rather, 
it was inclusive of the inhabitants of the prairie or the bedouins, who were involved 
in shipping the cargos and protecting the caravans, which oftentimes were 
comprised of 1000 camels or more, in exchange for part of the profit in gold 
(p.586). Hence, Makkah’s involvement in trade must have necessitated convening 
agreements with many parties. We have seen earlier some of these, one of which is 
known as Jaf. 


However, there is still scarcity of textual evidence on such agreements 
between ancient Egypt and the Arabs, specifically concerning Makkah. 
Nevertheless, evidence of commercial intercourse has been revealed earlier 
regarding the Minaeans and Egypt, and would be enhanced in the chapter on 
Magan. Though the researcher failed to find a similar Egyptian treaty with Makkah, 
the Sefire Treaty is cited here to reveal the name ‘Bakkah’ within a commercial 
agreement that alludes to a number of cities, among which is Egypt. 


Kayid (2005) noted that sacred ‘Bakkah’ was referenced in “the inscription 
of Sefire” (n.p.). Ramos (2016) stated that the Aramaic treaty of Sefire belongs to 
the first millennium BCE. The Sefire inscriptions initiated from the middle of the 
eighth century BCE at a location in the region southeast of Aleppo in Syria.They 
relate in three connected texts the historical documentation of a treaty, formed by 
an Aramean king called Mati’ilu, the ruler of Arpad, with the Mesopotamian king 
Bir-Ga’yah, the ruler of KTK. Because Tiglath-Pileser HI seized Arpad in 740 
BCE, the treaty must have been written a short while prior to this time (pp. 1, 5, 6). 


Fitzmyer (1961) examined several names and toponyms in the treaty of 
Sefire. He stated that the name referring to Egypt was cited as Msr. Furthermore, 
mrbh, or “the Biblical M‘ribah (Ex 17,7; Ps 95,8; etc.) (whose) location is 
unknown’, occurred in this treaty (pp.189, 198). According to the Bible, Exodus 
17, 6-7: 
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° Behold, I will stand before thee there upon the rock in Horeb; and 
thou shalt smite the rock and there shall come water out of it, that the 
people may drink.” And Moses did so in the sight of the elders of 
Israel. 


7And he called the name of the place Massah [that is, Temptation], 
and Meribah [that is, Chiding], because of the chiding of the children 
of Israel, and because they tempted the LORD, saying, “Is the LORD 
among us or not?” 


The two names ‘Massah’ and ‘Mariba’ refer to Makkah, as elucidated earlier. 
According to Hilal (1993), /k/ and /s/ interchange in languages, as in some Arabic 
dialects: /’abus/ and /’umus/, for /’abuk/ and /’umuk/, ‘your father’ and ‘your 
mother’ (pp.164-65). However, ‘Mariba’ is a name for Ma’rib in Yemen as well>®. 
Moreover, ‘Horeb’ may refer to Harb, mentioned above as a sacred location for 
Arabs and Hijazis in Egyptian records. 


Another word mentioned in Sefire treaty is “bkth”. Fitzmyer (1961) 
criticized the Dupont-Sommer’s translation of the word, which was given a 
meaning related to “a cock”, derived from Hebrew words. Yet, he favored this 
interpretation rather than others. As for the name “Byt’?’, Fitzmyer noted that 
“Tt]hough no Bethel is known in Aramaic territory, this name is probably the 
same as the biblical name (cf. Gn 12, 8; 13,3, etc.)” (pp. 195,199). However, this 
name is one of Makkah’s names which was mentioned above, as “Baytu-llaah” or 
‘House of God’. In addition, Fitzmyer (1961) discussed another word which is bq ’t 
in the following text “[wm]n bq’t w’d ktk: “And from [bqt] the Valley to KTK.”. 
He figured that “[t]he fem. Noun bg ’t (obviously abs.sg.) must be related to the 
Hebrew big ‘ah, “valley”. However, he pointed out that it is not known which 
valley it denotes. 


According to dupont-Sommer, in the Bible, the Hebrew term can indicate 
“the valley of Jordan (Dt 34,3), the plain of Esdrelon (Zech 12, 11), “valley of the 
Lebanon” (Jos 11, 17; 12,7; cf. Amos 1, 5 bq’t ’wn), and the plain of Shinar (Gn 
11, 2)”. Dupont-Sommer was indecisive between the last two, but he selected the 
final one; for he recognized KTK as Urartu.Thus, Fitzmyer underlined that the term 
would designate “the extent of the Urartian-Aramaean coalition against Assyria”. 
Nonetheless, he pointed out that this is determined by the accuracy of the 
association of KTK with Urartu. Fitzmyer further highlighted that Lebanon was in 
the previous line of bg ’t, which appears to refer to a territory nearer to “what we 
call today the Beqa’”. He reasoned that since “the words of the treaty are to be 
heard from an area near the land of Arpad; it seems better to look for the places 
introduced by mn in the region around Arpad”. Finally, ’dm was also cited in the 


585 See the chapter on Magan for a proposed location for Mariba. 
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texts (Fitzmyer, 1961, pp.199, 203). ‘dm may refer to [Dam in Saudi Arabia, same 
as investigated in this chapter above. 


The author believes this bq’t and Byt’] to refer to both Bakkah and the 
sanctuary; since Makkah was often called ‘the valley of Bakka’. Moreover, being 
in the next line after Lebanon does not necessarily point to wadi Al-Biqaa‘. On the 
contrary, there may not be any need to refer to this adjacent area. Wazana (2008) 
indicated that Shalom Paul proposed that the two placenames bq’t and Beth-eden 
“represented the two polar extremes of Aram, thus comprising a geographical 
merism: from Lebanon to Beth-eden on the Euphrates, that is, the entire kingdom 
of Aram from west to east”. These signify the extended Aramean state, from “the 
southwestern end” and “the northeastern end”. Wazana reached similar 
conclusions, stating that “(Bq ‘t) and Beth-eden (KTK) is a merism that represents 
"all Aram"” (pp. 713, 731). As can be seen in the next table, the translation reflects 
the notion of an extent depicted in the treaty, as evident in the use of “as far as”: 


























Stelal B 

KTK Arpad 

| [Bar-ga’ya] ; _| [Mati‘-"il] 

| descendants descendants 

I. with the sons of Gus and Bit-Sullal8” 
[adé] adé 

| KTK | Arpad 
people people 

| (w'dy bly ktk) _| Cm [dy bTy| -rpd Snh) 
from Qargar as far as Ya’udy and Baz, from Le- 
banon as far as Ybrd and [...], from ?Umgq as far 
as ‘Arro and Mansuate, from Bg‘t as far as KTK®® 


(Ponchia, 2002/2005, p.159) 


In addition, professor of ancient history and old Arabic dialects in Libyan 
Universities, and the general co-ordinator of the Arab Archaeological League, 
Bahgat Al-Qubaisiy, affirmed that Sefire is the earliest text recorded in abjad, 
where different countries are mentioned from 1200 BCE, like “Iraq”, “Bakkah” 
and “Egypt”. The inscription depicts a treaty covering an extended geographical 
region, stretching from Turkey till sacred Makkah, mentioned as ‘Bakkah’. It also 
highlights a significant epoch in the history of the Aramite Arabs in the eleventh 
and twelvth centuries BCE (Kayid, 2005, n.p.)°°°. 


From what preceded, it is apparent that there had been an enormous 


commercial activity in the area near Makkah from Yemen to the north, and from 


586 See more on treaties and agreements in the chapter on Moca, and Magan. 
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Iraq to Oman. The previous sections set to prove and underline Egypt’s contacts 
with Arabs in the Arabian Peninsula. Such contacts persisted ever since the early 
Dynasties, and possibly even prior to those periods. However, Arabia was depicted 
in Egyptian sources by the designation ‘Punt’ and the Land of God, then it changed 
into ‘Arabia’ later on with Darius I. Nonetheless, some scholars emphasize that 
archaeological data do not reflect such contacts. Thus, the following section 
highlights such contacts through further investigating maritime and land routes, 
substantiated by archaeological finds, specific to such roads. Though the coming 
argument relates to this section; the author preferred to include it in a new section, 
due the length of this section. 


1.10. Jrade Routes 
1.10.1. Maritime Routes: 


Boivin, Blench, and Fuller (2009) divulged that mounting proofs imply that 
the three major waterways that encircle Arabia, i.e., the Red Sea, the 
[Arabian/]Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea, didn’t merely present a prolific source 
for thousands of years of human dwelling in the peninsula; yet they “witnessed 
some of the world’s earliest seafaring and maritime exchange activities” as well. 
They added that the indication for seafaring interaction through extended expanses 
for this sphere too is of the earliest in the globe. They elucidated that the oldest 
proof for naval motion or sailing in the Arabian Peninsula was in “the form of shell 
middens”’, which exist approximately concurrently at locations round the coasts of 
the peninsula in the seventh millennium BCE. This also signifies the existence of 
‘Ichthyophagi’ or the ancient ‘Fish-Eaters’, as portrayed in Classical works such as 
the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. 


They also clarified that ancient proofs were detected approximately 
concurrently in the Gulf and Red Sea in the sixth millennium BCE. These proofs 
further corroborate the primary activities of “material objects across the sea”, 
possibly due to “local and regional exchange activity”. Nevertheless, signs for 
seafaring exchange are more solid for the Gulf than the Red Sea, and may suggest 
more vigorous trade webs in “this geographically more favorable arena (although 
patterns of archaeological focus are also certainly relevant)’. Additionally, they 
explicated that in the Red Sea, the earliest verification for maritime motion derives 
chiefly from “source studies of obsidian artifacts”, which were initially detected in 
Tihama, commencing in the sixth millennium BCE. This signifies “direct or 
indirect contact with source traps in the central or southern highlands of Yemen, 
and/or the Horn of Africa beginning at this time’’. 


Concerning Egyptian sailing, the Red Sea at the start of the Bronze Age was 
controlled by the Egyptians, as attested in records showing more straightforward 
proofs on seafaring operations in the area, as corroborated by iconic and textual 
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evidence, in addition to concrete conserved boat ruins. Moreover, the middle of the 
fourth millennium BCE possibly witnessed a change in the Egyptian navigation 
techniques, from using reed or papyrus to wooden vessels for Red Sea sailing, 
along with the launching of a type of the sail by the Late Predynastic era, around 
3100 BCE. This was followed by enhancement in “wood sources, building 
techniques and sail rigging”. These, as it seems, have aided in the manufacturing 
of bigger boats progressively utterly appropriate for sailing in the high seas, in the 
third millennium BCE, when in this era, in the rule of Sahure, the initial sea 
expedition to Punt is chronicled. 


Finally, Boivin et al. (2009) ascertained that Arabian records not merely 
underline the rise of exceptionally ancient maritime and nautical commercial 
undertakings in the Red Sea, the Gulf and the Arabian Sea, they further underscore 
the challenging “nature of the kind of core-periphery models that reliance on textual 
sources can often encourage” as well. Restricted fishing, transaction and coastal- 
settling populations were plainly not only the reason for the rise of ancient marine 
and naval trade in this area, but they had a substantial part to play in seafaring 
motions as well, even following the emergence of the great Bronze Age kingdoms. 
In consequence, the outstanding transference and trade via the Arabian Sea and the 
Indian Ocean that were substantiated in “the archaeological, linguistic and genetic 
records” are in any case partially due to the undertakings of somewhat minor 
communities (pp.251, 259, 260, 261, 271). 


1.10.1.a.She Red Sea Path and the Aincient Canal 


Gilbert (2008) indicated that the Red Sea used to be, and remains all the same 
a chief interaction tie covering more than 2000 km, “from the Mediterranean Sea 
to the Arabian Sea’. He added that it is possible that Egyptian mariners, or 
attackers, or merchants, voyaged alongside the coasts of the Red Sea in the 
Predynastic era, and were perhaps the earliest to communicate with the peoples 
alongside the Sudanese coastline and the coastline round “the horn of Africa; the 
region called Punt by the Ancient Egyptians”. These ancient voyages were the 
precursors for the subsequent royal excursions to Punt, where small-scale convoys 
of seafaring vessels were suited for the comparatively lengthy voyages alongside 
the Red Sea to Punt and the return journeys as well. However, he observed that our 
incapability to attain an all-inclusive inventory of Ancient Egyptian nautical 
activities isn’t astonishing. More data are yet to be obtained from the existing 
resources that would make it probable to recreate a historical account of Ancient 
Egyptian maritime force (Gilbert, 2008, pp.5, 77). 


A maritime voyage to Punt on the Red Sea was unravelled in a number of 
documents. In a text in Deir el Bahri, there is an inquiry from the Puntites “Did you 
descend on the upper-road? (Or) did you travel upon water (and) upon land?” 
Hence, it was inferred that there were two routes, a marine way and a land road. 
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Varied sources reveal that the land of Punt could be reached through the Eastern 
Desert and Nubia. This route was in fact preferred over the maritime route by many 
researchers, such as Vercoutter; Posener, Bradbury, and Phillips (Cooper, 2015, 
pp.252, 254, 255). Glenister (2008) agreed underscoring that Egyptians traded their 
commodities with Punt via the Red Sea; however, it is likewise possible that the 
Nubians traded with them overland. This would allow an overland trade route with 
Punt through Nubia’s “confederate states” (p.50). 


Regarding trade routes leading to ports, Meeks (2003) suggested a trade 
route across Sinai and alongside the east coast of the Red Sea, situating Punt in the 
area of current Yemen (p.65). Similarly, O’ Leary (2013) clarified that there is quite 
an archaic route that linked the Nile valley with the Red Sea coastline. Then “a 
little before reaching Erment the Nile begins a bend to the east and this reaches its 
maximum about Koptos, the modern Quft: a few miles lower, at Keneh, it returns 
sharpley to the west”. He inferred that this implies ancient navigation in the Red 
Sea: Red Sea sailing had initiated fairly early as that of the Mediterranean Sea. An 
explicit evidence of nautical initiative on the Red Sea is related to Dynasty V, when 
King Sahure (circ. 2743-2731 B.C.) dispatched an excursion alongside the African 
coastline and recorded this event in his tomb temple. There are also other 
inscriptions in Wadi Hammamat of kings of this Dynasty that allude to excursions 
through the Red Sea. 


O’Leary (2013) added that there is the expedition of Henu of the XI" 
Dynasty. Moreover, according to Herodutus, King Sesostris (Senusert (Usertsen) I 
of the XII" Dynasty (1970- 1935 B.C.E) went down the Arabian Gulf alongside 
the coasts of the Red Sea, defeating the inhabitants of the coastline as he 
progressed. This fact is attested in a long inscription in Beni Hasan in the burial 
place of general Ameni, who functioned under Amenemhat I and Senusert I. 
O’Leary further clarified that the frankincense route went alongside wadi 
Hammamat; thus, apparently there was constant communication with Southern 
Arabia, the great supplying region, or with the African littoral from which 
frankincense was provided in the XII" Dynasty and conceivably in former times 
(pp.28-30). 


According to Hitti (1970) throughout the Twelfth Egyptian Dynasty, 
approximately from 2000 to 1788 BCE, a canal beyond Bilbays linked the Nile 
with the Red Sea; then it was reconditioned by the Ptolemies (p.32). Nonetheless, 
Cooper (2015) averred that the topic of a Red-Sea canal in the pharaonic era is a 
contentious topic. However, Darius I (522-486 BCE) made a canal that connected 
the Nile with the Red Sea via Wadi Tumilat. He erected a stele to commorate it, 
and alluded to a mysterious placename in Egyptian texts, S3b(t), which is probably 
Saba in Yemen, as proposed by Uphill, while Herodotus mentioned an older canal 
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(p.59)°°’. Herodutus depicted it, claiming that it was initiated by Neco, the king of 
Egypt, and completed by Darius the Persian. He explained that 


This is four days’ voyage in length, and it was dug wide enough for 
two triremes to move in it rowed abreast. It is fed by the Nile, and is 
carried from a little above Bubastis by the Arabian town of Patumus; 
it issues into the Red Sea. The beginning of the digging was in the part 
of the Egyptian plain which is nearest to Arabia; the mountains that 
extend to Memphis (in which mountains are the stone quarries) come 
close to this plain; the canal is led along the lower slope of these 
mountains in a long reach from west to east; passing then into a ravine 
it bears southward out of the hill country towards the Arabian Gulf. 
(Vol. I, Book I, 158, p.473) 


As can be perceived from the quote, it was made from the closest point to Arabia, 
which certainly entails navigation to Arabia. However, since Arabia in Herodutus 
meant part of Egypt, the meaning may be a bit different. 


However, O’Leary (2013) contradicted Herodutus in that this canal was 
made by Necho of Dynasty XX VI. He qualified that, undoubtedly, he means that 
it was cleansed and reestablished after the negligence it had fallen into in the XX" 
and next dynasties. O’Leary validated his proposal by stating that Hatshepsut [18" 
dynasty] early in the fifteenth century BCE directed a Red Sea excursion to Punt, 
after preparing a Nile fleet, dispatching it to the Red Sea via a canal which linked 
the east branch of the Nile with the Gulf of Suez. He also avowed that it appears 
that this canal was utilized through the Middle Kingdom, but was abandoned in the 
XX" Dynasty. 


Even though Ramsses III of that Dynasty and his direct succcessors kept a 
fleet in the Red Sea, they obviously favored using a harbor near Qoseir and the way 
via Wadi Hammamat. O’Leary also referred to Pliny who presumed that it merely 
stretched till the Bitter Lakes, same route of current Suez Canal, and didn’t extend 
beyond that, due to the variance of levels between the Red Sea and the Nile. 
Moreover, Diodorus signaled that its opening was adjacent to Arsinoe; thus, it 
wasn’t distant from the current Suez. It has been cleaned from the sand many times, 
it was also reconditioned by the Ptolemies, and was subsequently renewed by the 
mediaeval Khalifs (O’Leary, 1927, pp.31-32). 


Nonetheless, Lloyd (1977) argued that there aren’t any solid linguistic or 
archaeological proofs from the Egyptian records to verify the authenticity of “this 
abortive Saite canal”. However, it could be accepted, as it is substantiated by three 
instances of circumstantial evidence. There is the record on Darius’ canal that 
accords with Egyptian proofs and this establishes an effective assumption that the 


587 See more on this canal under maritime trade routes. 
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data of Necho is likewise correct. This would further correspond with other signs 
of Necho’s profound concern with the Red Sea; as there are impeccable proofs of 
this canal in the Persian eras and the subsequent ones. Hence, “the scheme was 
evidently well within the technological resources of ancient engineering” (pp.142- 
43). 


Nevertheless, Meeks (2002) proposed for this canal further antiquity than it 
is thought. He verified his claim by citing the findings of an expedition of 
zoologists of the university of Cambridge who explored the region, and underlined 
that it seems that the channel of potable water that linked to the sea was at the start 
of the Dynastic era. Therefore, it appears quite likely that it was operative 
throughout the early kingdom. “Whether it had waters or not”, wadi Tumilat 
regularly was a favored means of entry to the milieu of the gulf and to the direction 
of Sinai (p. 320). Therefore, this leads us to believe in the antiquity of this canal 
beyond the proposed dates of different scholars, and to agree with the timing 
proposed by Gilbert at the beginning of this subsection. 


1.10.1.4. Ports of Punt from Stncient Egyptian Fras till the Reman 
Era: 


She Western Coast of the Red Sea 


In addition to the archaeological proofs cited in the last subsection, this one 
adds more evidence of maritime passages to Punt. Meeks (2003) accentuated that 
excursions which departed from the Nile Valley in quest of scarce minerals or 
bizarre products left their imprints on their routes with a wealth of inscriptions and 
stelae. Courses across the Eastern or Western Deserts, the ones trailing the path of 
the river from Aswan into Nubia, and the roads throughout Sinai, are marked by 
inscriptions in the locations in which the caravans halted or at their ultimate 
terminus. Three districts still conserve allusions to excursions headed to the Land 
of Punt, namely, “Wadi Hammamat, Wadi Gasus and Mersa Gawasis, and Serabit 
el-Khadim in Sinai” (p.68). Wachsmann (2009) elucidated that the Antefoker’s 
Stele [12' Dynasty] in Wadi Gawasis alludes to “the ships he had built for the Punt 
run (which) were termed “ships of (?) the dockyards of Koptos’”’. Furthermore, a 
number of Egyptian records referred to the inland route from Koptos across wadi 
Hammamat to the Red Sea, through which every maritime expedition to Punt or 
southern Sinai had to cross (p.238). 


Furthermore, Ancient Egyptians mentioned also Al-Qusayr (Quseir) port as 
the beginning of the road to Punt, from where wheat was exported. Moreover, 
throughout the Islamic history, it was the port of pilgrims to Makkah (Al-Ma‘refa). 
It is interesting that they should use the same port to go to Makkah and Punt!! 
Tyldesley (1998) observed that Punt could be accessed through the red Sea harbor 
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of Quseir, which is at the extremity of a difficult trail alongside the desert path from 
Coptos. The Egyptians were quite familiarized with navigating the Nile; yet, they 
were not especially fully experienced in avoiding the risks of sea voyage, and the 
lengthy expedition to Punt must have appeared somewhat similar to a voyage “‘to 
the moon” (n.p.). 


Blue (2018) revealed that the site of Quseir al-Qadim was first proposed to 
be the ancient port of Myos Hormos by Peacock (1993) and was eventually 
affirmed to be the very same port by archaeological and epigraphic data in 1999. It 
is situated at the end of Wadi al-Hammamat, the road that linked the Luxor territory 
of the Nile Valley, approximately 180 km throughout the Eastern Desert to the 
west, with the Red Sea. Vast collection of materials that was uncovered at the port 
of Myos Hormos offers a remarkable awareness into the port itself; the commerce, 
the ethnicities, and even the food and outfits of the inhabitants; hence, 
substantiating the textual sources (Blue, 2018). 


Moreover, Manley (1996) accentuated that there were two probable routes 
in the New Kingdom. Both of these routes commenced on the banks of the Nile at 
Koptos, and proceeded through the Wadi Gawasis to Sa’waw or the Wadi 
Hammamat to Quseir; thenceforth, south alongside the Red Sea coastline to Punt 
(Glenister, 2008, p.25). Likewise, Gilbert (2008) referred to new archaeological 
discoveries in Wadi Gawasis, which have verified an extra trade route to Punt 
throughout the Middle Kingdom, proceeding from the Nile by way of the Eastern 
Desert, from Wadi Qena to the Red Sea littoral. Texts from the eras of Senusret I 
and Amenemhat II substantiate the usage of this road for voyages to Punt 
throughout the Middle Kingdom (p.79). 





(Adapted from Bradbury, 1988, p.132, Glenister, 2008, p.35) 


In addition, Sanders (2009) revealed that, in 2006, archaeologists unearthed 
in man-made caves on the Red Sea coast “well-preserved cedar timbers, together 
with lime-stone block-anchors, curved cedar steering oars, rigging ropes of sea- 
going vessels dating back 3,800 years old, buried at what is today called Wadi 
Gawasis”’. They also discovered “references to the “Land of God,” or Punt” (p.54). 
Cooper (2015) further underscored that from an archaeological standpoint, the 
exploration of Fattovich in the Red Sea area has revealed that the “Afro-Arab 
circuit in the third and second millennium BCE” was more than efficient in 
transferring and ‘accruing’ exceptional produces (p.264). 
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According to Bard and Fattovich (2011), Mersa/Wadi Gawasis, 50 km to the 
north of Quseir, was used for naval voyages to the southern region of the Red Sea 
in the Twlefth Dynasty, as revealed by an archaeological expedition to this port. 
Some minor proofs imply that the location was operating in the late Old Kindgom 
“(and/or First Intermediate Period)” too. Discoveries have further shown that it 
was ‘frequented’ at the period of Hatshepsut. Earlier in the Twelfth Dynasty, 
Egyptians sailed to Bia-Punt and Punt, as was revealed from inscriptions from 
Mersa/Wadi Gawasis which document two terminals of the naval excursion, 
namely, Bia-Punt and Punt (pp. 107, 129, 127). 


Furthermore, Bard and Fattovich (2018) pointed out that the stelae at 
Mersa/Wadi Gawasis offer particular data about excursions to Punt and Bia-Punt. 
However, they specified that Mersa Gawasis was temporarily used for varied 
excursions throughout ancient history. Of the monuments found there are shrines 
alongside the verge of the terrace from the littoral, or Mersa Gawasis, to Wadi 
Gawasis, camps “on top and at the southern base of the terrace, chambers and 
galleries that were cut into the western wall of the terrace slope...” (p.69). 


Cooper (2015) examined varied referenceson 22° 4= *-"» , He explained 
that it is “a direct or indirect ... genitive comprised of the generic element bi3 and 
the toponym Punt”. He explained that there are largely two probable etymologies 
for this placename. The first entails a link to bi3(.w) ‘mine’, which represents the 
unanimous opinion of most Egyptologists. The second represents the views of 
Balanda and Gundacker, and reveals an association to Di3i or ‘to marvel’, 
interpreted rather as “‘wondrous country’”. As a stele at Mersa Gawasis depicts 
two distinct voyages charged by various personages, one to Punt and the second to 
Bia-Punt, it appears that the vessels went in varied routes to get to these locations; 
Bia-Punt was, thus, a distinct naval target. 


(174 


Therefore, we can give two separate settings for Punt and Bia-Punt. For this 
reason, if Amenhotep’s expedition to Pwnt headed to an African location, departing 
to the south from Mersa Gawasis; therefore, it is likely “to see in Nebsu’s Bi3- 
Pwnt’ a distinct road departing from Mersa Gawasis, heading for Arabia. This 
hypothesis meets the requirements of the two origins of bi3; for Arabia is equally 
distant and famed for its residues of gold, silver, and copper. This thesis would 
further accord utterly with allusions to the “‘two shores’ of Punt dr gs.wy w3d-wr 
and the two ‘God’s-Lands’ (73.wy-nTr) in the Punt Expedition of pHarris I’. 
However, he qualified that this should be a relatively theoretical view till surveys 
prove the existence of Egyptians on the Arabian littorals (Cooper, 2015, pp.245- 
47). 


Likewise, Bard and Fattovich (2011) advocated that Punt and Bia-Punt are 
diverse locations, as documented in the stela 5 of Amenemhat III, “at least in the 
late 12° Dynasty”. However, they noted that the archaeological proofs support that 
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Egyptian expeditions went from Mersa/Wadi Gawasis to Eritrea and Yemen. They 
also stated that the raw ingredients unearthed at the setting equally indicate a 
southern setting of Punt, i.e., African ebony “(Diospyros sp.) could be attained 
from the northwestern ramps of the uplands of Eritrea. In addition, obsidian is to 
be found on the littoral at Adulis and the Danakil neighborhood of Eritrea and in 
Yemen. 


They added that the archaeological proofs found at the site of the port affirm 
that the voyages went to the distant south to both Eritrea and Yemen. Moreover, 
the evidence proposes that the societies developed alongside the coast and direct 
“hinterland of both sides of the southern Red Sea” were somehow partaking in 
Egyptian seafaring commerce in the nineteenth-eighteenth centuries BCE. They 
further asserted that “foreign ceramics” unearthed at the site comprise pieces of 


Nubian ware from the region of the 4 Cataract in Sudan, Gash Group 
ware from the Sudanese-Eritrean borderland at Kassala, Ancient Ona 
ware and early Adulis ware from the Eritrean-Sudanese lowlands and 
Eritrea, Malayba ware from the Aden region of southern Yemen, and 
Sabir ware from the Yemeni Tihama. 


The pieces of Malayba ware, Gash Group ware, Ancient Ona ware, early Adulis 
ware, and Nubian ware were detected in groupings that date to the late Twelfth 
Dynasty. Some parts of Sabir ware were also discovered in collections that date to 
the early New Kingdom (Bard & Fattovich, 2011, pp. 127,128). 


In a similar vein, Cooper (2015) clarified that, on the Arabian Tihama 
littoral, archaeologists could unearth the pottery conventions of the Sabir and 
Ma’ layba cultures. These are littoral cultures which covered the Red Sea coast from 
Aden up till the Farasan Islands to the north. More pertinently, the ceramics from 
these congregations have been recognized at Mersa Gawasis on the Red Sea coast 
of Egypt. Such a littoral culture juxtaposes with that of the Yemeni uplands, lying 
inland, that were populated by Bronze Age farming cultures who created elaborate 
watering techniques. 


He added that locations like Marib and Saba have “occupational strata dating 
back as early as 2500 BC’, with learned cultures developing in these monarchies 
toward the close of the second millennium BCE, which is corroborated by the South 
Arabian writings and script. This script was also uncovered on the African part of 
the Red Sea at Akkele Guzay in Eritrea, showing the intimate contact between 
Africa and Arabia. However, there is few archaeological proofs in Arabia that show 
contact with Egypt in the third and second millennium BCE, aside from random 
discoveries like seals which may reveal simulation of Egyptian shapes and patterns. 
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Therefore, Cooper (2015) supported that, because of the textual evidence 
naming Punt at Mersa Gawasis, we can not suspect that Egyptians sailed through 
this port to Punt. The entire textual evidence can be given a date to the early Middle 
Kingdom. Moreover, “the ceramic record” includes the era from the late Old 
Kingdom till the late Middle Kingdom. He deemed this unearthing of “foreign 
ceramics” as one of the most significant findings in this location. Furthermore, 
Cooper indicated that the Egyptians may have attained Puntite products straight 
from excursions to the Sudanese-Eritrean coast and the Arabian Coast. 
Nonetheless, native commercial webs could have similarly purchased such produce 
from “established emporiums”, which implies that Egyptians did not have to 
journey to the Arabian littoral to procure Arabian merchandises (pp.64-65, p.274). 


Tallet (2013) specified that our information about Egyptian excursions to 
Punt in pharaonic eras developed by implicit information from the latest findings 
on the Red Sea coast and the Sinai Peninsula. The discoveries at Mersa Gawasis 
offer us significant data of these expeditions in the XII" Dynasty. The examination 
of two additional ports of Ayn Sukhna and Wadi el-Jarf assisted researchers in 
envisioning the expansion of those maritime voyages during the ancient periods of 
Egyptian antiquity and during the Old Kingdom. The new findings of a south- 
eastern pathway heading to Saudi Arabia across Sinai, dating to the era of Ramesses 
III, may be a final cue on that Egyptian route to the southern borders of the Red 
Sea (Abstract, p.203)°°*. 


Somaglino and Tallet (2013) further investigated the issue of Ramsses III in 
Tayma on his way to Punt, where his inscription was found in 2010. They explained 
that it offers new information on the expansion of trade roads at the start of the 20" 
dynasty; for he sent a seafaring excursion to the land of Punt. They divulged that 
the unearthing of a novel monemunt close to Tayma clearly indicates that the very 
same track directed to Arabia throughout the era of Ramesses III. They additionally 
elucidated that few data are accessible about Tell Qolzum or “the ancient Klysma”’; 
but it probably fulfilled the task of “a logistic centre” for equally the naval and the 
land voyages sent to Sinai, Arabia, and Punt. It was almost certainly the point of 
departure for the vessels of the excursion to Punt known from the P. Harris I 
(pp.511, 513,515). 


588 See more on ports and seasonal navigation in a forthcoming subsection. 
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Ramesses III’s rock inscription near Tayma Oasis in 
Saudi Arabia (Somaglino & Tallet, 2013, p.512). 


In a similar vein, Cooper (2015) reasoned that since naval routes “leave no 
trace”, with the exception of the locations of ports that have been unearthed, it is 
difficult to deduce their presence without overtly being referenced in texts. He 
further observed that it is likely, for example, that a different maritime route to 
Timna may have directed them to the Arabian shoreline, or an alternate route could 
have departed Mersa Gawasis to the east towards Hejaz. From textual evidence, a 
land route to Punt must have been created, but there aren’t any proofs as to this, 
and it is a subject for coming studies (Cooper, 2015, p.333). 


Finally, Risa (2002) inferred from South Arabian inscriptions mentioning 
Egypt as ‘Msr’, dated from the 5" century BCE to the start of the Ptolemaic era, 
that: 


1.Prior to the Ptolemaic era, the Minaean traders travelled to Egypt through “the 
inland route of Arabia” which extended alongside the Red Sea littoral, and, 
doubtless, they accessed Egypt via Ghazza. 


2.After the establishment of the Egyptian Red Sea harbors by Ptolemy II, it appears 
that Minaeans travelled through the Berenike-Coptos route in addition to the 
Arabian interior roads, to go to Egypt. One road to Idfu was accessible from 
Berenike as well. Up to this era, it appears that a sizeable number of Minaeans were 
residing in Egypt. 


3. In the Roman era, the chief passage between Southern Arabia and Egypt was the 
sea route. Among the Egyptian harbors, Berenike and Qusayr were the most 
operated for shipping and unpacking the goods from Southern Arabia, and for 
additional objectives (pp.96-97). 


Whitewright (2007) agreed stating that both Myos Hormos and Berenike were 
essential in this far and distant commerce in the Roman era. They served as middle 
centers of commerce and transportation into the Roman Empire for the 
merchandizes coming from Arabia, East Africa, India and remoter areas to the east. 
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Subsequently, cargo would be transported through the desert to Coptos on the Nile, 
then to Alexandria, then to every part of the world (p.77)°*’. 


Kotarba-Morley (2019) investigated the “parameters of attractiveness” for 
the ancient harbor of Berenike, which was one of the most vital harbors on the 
Egyptian Red Sea coastline in the Ptolemaic and Roman epochs. This port sustained 
its inhabitants and transitory guests for approximately a millennium. This was 
principally owing to the crucial need for merchandizes satisfying the prerequisites 
of the Empire, allowing for its endurance for a prolonged time phase in this 
somewhat unfriendly, peripheral setting. Nevertheless, its position was sufficiently 
appealing, to efficaciously supply for the port, its populaces and its guests (p.768). 
The argument concerning the Arabian side of the Red Sea in the Roman era is 
resumed in the next subsection. 


1.10.1.6. Strchacclegical Finds of Reman Arabian Ports: 


1.10.1.¢. t. Leuke K tsie sDisp uted Locations: 
Aeynuunah or SS Wak 7/ 


Excavations and surveys have been conducted in some Arabian ports by 
Saudi and international archaeologists. Fiema et al. (2016) highlighted that quite a 
few Egyptian harbors on the Red Sea, which were involved in South 
Arabian/Indian commerce, were identified and unearthed. However, the (Greco- 
Roman) classical texts solely alluded to two Nabataean sites on the eastern Red Sea 
littoral, i.e., Leuke Kome or the "White Village" and Egra Kome or the "Village of 
Egra"”. Even though the precise site of Leuke Kome is indefinite, two key localities 
are proposed: ‘Aynunah, in the northmost sector of the Red Sea coastline, and al- 
Wajh region, incorporating al-Qusayr location, positioned farther to the south 


(pp.2-3). 


Juchniewicz (2018) agreed that Aynuna and El Wajh, a port about 200 km 
south of Aynuna by the coast, are the two most debated candidates for Leuke Kome 
(p.32). However, Pedersen (2015) stated that this port has been located somewhere 
from Khuraybah to Yanbu. He underscored that the first is a prime possibility, 
situated at the peak region of the Red Sea and on the land road to Petra. Yet, other 
researchers have positioned Leuke Kome at Yanbu, with Charmuthas°”? located 
further to the south, “such as at the lagoon Khor al-Kharrar near Rabigh” (pp.126, 
127). 


589 More about ports in an upcoming section. 
59° Check a forthcoming section on Charmutha port. 
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“ (Schneider, 2014, p.16) 
Contested locations of Leuke Kome 

Professor Al-Ghabban (2017) indicated that he discovered Leuke Kome to 
the north of Daeba in Marsa Al-khuraybah and ‘Aynuunah. He highlighted that this 
site encompassed the largest port that had capacity for the 130 ships of Aelius 
Gallus. His findings are supported by the remnants of a huge city; a Nabataean 
fortress, Nabataean graves, the site of an ancient canal from a water resource to the 
port, in addition to Nabataean potsherds. He also fixed the site of the Ampelone 
settlement, which was constructed during the era of Ptolemy IH (285- 246 BCE) in 
Firsaan island, where Greco-Roman remnants and inscriptions testify to their 
presence in this location (pp.2, 46, 47, 48, 53). 


Maps showing Leuke Kome, Agra Kome 
and Ameplone (Al-Ghabban, 2017, pp.32, 50) 


https://www.scth.gov.sa/ebooks/Documen 
ts/p17/AkraKome/index.html#/50 











Juchniewicz (2018) discussed the findings of the archaeological project, 
conducted by Prof. Michat Gawlikowski (PCMA), Dr. Abdullah al-Zahrani 
(SCTA), and Dr. Ali Al-Ghabban (SCTA) in 2014. They asserted that the 
commercial capacities in Wadi Aynuna, in addition to the neighboring 
community, and the uncertain setting of an ancient harbor are thought to be the 
Nabataean Leuke Kome, linking Petra with the Red Sea commercial web. 
Juchniewicz further clarified that Aynuna/Khoreiba; though, was the final 
protected site along the road from the south, guaranteeing rather convenient 
navigating requirements. The real challenge started in the Tiran Strait. The port of 
Aynuna with its excellent anchorage, and its safe and easy connection via an inland 
route to the rest of the Nabatean kingdom, allowed travelers to avoid this dangerous 
stage of the voyage. He added that the current records of the “sailing conditions in 
the Gulf of Aqaba” suggest that caravans could arrive in Petra in ‘half? the duration 
and with no extra perils. 


He further promulgated that the Periplus Maris Erythraei?*' depicted Leuke 


Kome as the harbor of Petra. The reasoning is that traders would not have to halt 





5°! See a coming section on sailing conditions for more. 
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in El Wajh, then follow a circuitous road via Hegra, which is not cited in the least, 
to get to Petra, when Aynuna serves as a suitable and secure port, and an 
outstanding link with the headquarters of the Nabateans. The single benefit of El 
Wajh>” is its position in front of Qusair/Myos Hormos, matching, therefore, the 
account in the Periplus, which states that Leuke Kome is to the east of this harbour. 
Nevertheless, even though the Periplus appears to be rather precise in its portrayals, 
it displays an astounding generalisation in the situation of Leuke Kome, 1.e., an 
estimated span of “two or three days sailing”; yet imprecise courses; as indicated 
by “to the left of Berenike” (Juchniewicz, 2018, pp.31, 32, 39). 


Map showing ancient ports (Kotarba-Morley, 
2019, p.746) 


Likewise, Bukharin (2012) criticized the Periplus’ depiction of the port of 
Leuke Kome, which is rather indeterminate, and relatively diverse views on the 
recognition of Leuke Kome on the contemporary maps have been presented (p. 
197). Furthermore, Juchniewicz (2018) averred that it has been lately disputed that 
the writer of the Periplus had never visited Leuke Kome himself, which renders his 
depiction of the port undependable. He further observed that no physical proofs 
showing Nabatean existence in El Wajh have been documented until now; 
whereas the sanctuary at Wadi Hamd, discovered by Burton, is quite distant to be 
associated with the haven. It was reasonably a segment of the key road joining this 
part of the coastline with Al Hijr, i.e., ancient Hegra and modern Mada’in Saleh, 
which is a central Nabatean inland town. The writer of the Periplus naturally did 
not allude to Hegra; since it would have been cited as a chief resting place on the 
road to Petra. 


diab 
Madain ee 
~ ee 


Al Wajh 


Medina 
From Al-Wajh to Hegra (Mada’in SaliH), a aisiaice of 
280 km (Google maps) 
He also elucidated that the secondary road from El Wajh proceeded 50 km south 
before directing to the east-northeast to the desert town. The position of “Aynuna, 
in contrast, matches the main “topographical directions regarding Leuke Kome in 
the Periplus and given by Strabo (Gawlikowski forthcoming)”. The secure haven 


>? Check Egyptian accounts on what is presumed to be the same port under Wag. 
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and the appropriate land link with Petra yield ‘Aynuna as a solid candidate for 
recognition with ancient Leuke Kome (Juchniewicz, 2018, p.40). 


Google map of Petra and Al-Wajh 


Nevertheless, Nabataean findings were uncovered lately in Al-Wajh port. In 
a workshop entitled “Arabian Sea Route”, in the University of Warsaw in 2017, 
Caroline Durand illuminated that “al-‘Ula—al-Wajh Survey Project directed by Dr. 
Zbigniew Fiema” laid valuable results. The survey unearthed an assemblage of 
ceramic pieces showing outstanding groupings of Mediterranean and Egyptian 
produce on the one side and of Nabataean goods on the other. These ceramic 
pieces are specifically “homogeneous from a chronological point of view”, 
implying a fairly ‘limited’ residence span for this setting. These fresh findings, in 
addition to other components, permit a comprehensive reevaluation of the 
significance of this area in the Red Sea trade roads throughout ancient eras°”* 
(Durand, 2017, Abstract). 


Zbigniew T. Fiema (2017), who directed the above survey, made a 
presentation on the exploration of probable early commerce and contact roads 
and related archaeological locations between the early communities of al-‘Ula 
and Mada’in Salih or ancient Hegra, and the Red Sea coast in the region of al- 
Wajh. This exploration is interrelated with the “economics” of lengthy naval and 
inland commerce and the use of the frankincense road, which eased the transport 
of incense and other cargos from South Arabia to the Mediterranean in the 
Hellenistic and Roman eras. The Project focused as well on the positioning of likely 
Nabataean harbors on the Red Sea littoral, like Leuke Kome and Egra Kome, 
referenced in classical writings. Furthermore, it concentrated on the possible 
caravan road alongside Wadi al-Hamd, heading to Hegra. Additionally, amongst 
the researched locations is the Nabataean al-Qusayr (Abstract). 


Fiema et al. (2016) compared the different mentions of Leuke Kome in some 
ancient classical chroniles. They revealed that Strabo portrayed Leuke Kome as a 
"large emporium", where the southern and Asiatic goods were unloaded before 


5°3 The author suggested earlier that Wag in Egyptian records is the same as Al-Wajh. 
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being carried overland to Petra. In the Periplus, about 50 years after that era, Leuke 
Kome was therein described as “a cabotage harbor for small commercial vessels” 
coming from Southern Arabia; however, it had “a customs post” with a military 
unit to guarantee its security. The Periplus also refers to this port as situated two or 
three days-navigation from Myos Hormos eastward, which agrees comparatively 
with a straight journey in the Red Sea. Both texts plainly assert that Leuke Kome 
was a chief component in “combined seaborne/overland transshipment of 
merchandise from South Arabia to Petra”. 


They emphasized that current investigations of the distances calculated in 
ancient texts, together with the topographies of “the natural terrain”, and the 
proportional inquiry of the position of Myos Hormos and ‘Aynunah have shown 
that Leuke Kome should have been situated further down south, rather than 
‘Aynunah, and that the region of al-Wajh is truly the optimum setting. The 
researchers additionally emphasized that in spite of the discrepancies in scholarly 
views, it seems logical to suggest that a harbor partaking in the Red Sea commerce 
should be situated in the region of al-Wajh, and this thesis is corroborated by the 
Nabataean remnants at al-Qusayr. 


Thus, they inferred that if the products of South Arabia were seemingly 
delivered in this harbor to be later transported through land routes, as expressed in 
ancient texts, and if this port was actually positioned someplace in the region of al- 
Wajh, it would be reasonable to envisage a caravan road(s) directing from this 
region to Hegra or Mada’in Salih (Fiema et al., 2016, pp.3, 4). Bukhairn (2012), 
similarly, reasoned that the only logical construal of the Periplus is that, in the 
event that a person needed to go to Leuke Kome, he should commence at Berenice, 
“turn left (northwards), pass through Myos Hormos, then go on sailing east of it 
and across the bay lying near Leuke Kome”. The Position of Myos Hormos is 
accurately situated in current Qusayr al-Qadim. Navigating to its Eastern part 
leads without doubt to al-Wagh, and the “«adjacent bay»” must be soley Sarm al- 
Wagh. (p.197) 


Regarding al-Qusayr port, Fiema et al. (2016) observed that it includes 
significant Nabataean remanants. They postulated that the Qusayr edifice was 
possibly utilized for authoritative or ceremonial reasons by the Nabataean 
aristocracy and/or more communal sets or regional tribes residing in that location. 
They also validated a significant correlation between the site of al-Qusayr as a 
likely Nabataean port, and the Wadi al-Hamd as a possible key caravan road, as 
has been proposed by GIS analysis. Though this is an initial estimation and other 
choices will have to be appraised on the location, it appears rational to propose that 
the Wadi al-Hamd, though the longest, seems as the most suitable contact road 
between the region of al-‘Ula/ Mada’in Salih, or ancient Hegra, and the Red Sea 
coast, and would have largely and possibly been exploited as well in ancient times. 
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Furthermore, Fiema et al. highlighted that the association of al-Qusayr with 
an ancient placename yet continues uncertain, even though Leuke Kome persists 
as a discrete and preferred likelihood. In any case, it is currently safely founded 
that al-Qusayr was a vital Nabataean community, ‘directly’ connected to Roman 
ports on the Red Sea between the mid-lst c. BCE and the mid-Ist c. CE. 
Prospective exhaustive surveys at the location, a geophysical investigation of the 
location, possibly ensued by ‘excavations’, are extremely demanded and should 
yield productive results (pp. 6,10, 20, 22). 


To fix the actual location of Leuke Kome, Nappo (2010) also compared 
between two classical sources, namely, Strabo’s account of Aelius Gallus' military 
expedition (Book 16), and the Periplus, and reached some results. He calculated 
that, according to Strabo’s depiction, Gallus halted at Egra, when he was going 
back to the Empire, then he went to Myos Hormos in 11 days. The Periplus displays 
that “the distance between Myos Hormos and Leuke Kome was 2 or 3 days”. 
Therefore, we can deduce that Egra was far further south from Myos Hormos or 
Quseir, as compared with Leuke Kome; since Gallus was progressing to the north 
from Southern Arabia (pp.335, 340, 341). 
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Red Sea Roman Ports (Nappo, 2010, p.336) 


Nappo (2010) further affirmed that the accurate position of Leuke Kome is 
al-Wajh, “the straight-line distance between Myos Hormos and al-Wajh is 108 
nautical miles (175 km)”. Nonetheless, ships did not navigate in a direct line; yet 
this span is impeccably consistent with the Periplus within the conditions of Red 
Sea sailing (341, 343). He paralleled between the information in the above sources 
in the following table: 
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Part of Nappo’s (2010) table comparing the locations of 
Al-wajh and Leuke Kome (p. 342) 


Thus, he advocated that Al-Wajh is Leuke Kome. 


1.10.1.€.1.114. ne eet a SSW Aes 


Hengel and Schwemer (1997) pointed out that Hegra is Hagra. In this 
respect, they cited Gese who explained that “—Y°* (Ptolemy VI, 29; Stephen of 
Byzantium I 260), H(a)egra (Pliny, Natura History V1, 157), Nabataean hgr’ (CIS 
If 2112, 6) = Arabic el-hegr” was the most central site in the Nabataean dominion, 
next to Petra. Hengel and Schwemer further explicated that equating Hagar with 
Hegra is corroborated by the Targumd Onkelos and Yerushalmi I. Therefore, it is 
not only verified in Paul, but it is also attested in the regional Jewish folktale 
(pp.113-114)”". 





Some scholars contended that ‘Egra’ is the old name for Al-Wajh like Musil 
who recognized al-Wajh as Egra (Bowersock, 1996, p.560). Correspondingly, 
Mahran (1980) noted that Egra, claimed by some to be Al-Hijr, was mentioned by 
Strabo in Gallus campaign on Yemen in 24 BCE. He suggested that it may be the 
port known today as Al-Wajh (p. 491). Furthermore, Burton (n.d.) proposed that 
Al-Wajh is obviously ancient, as appear from its ruins. He added that Sprenger 
maintained that the city is the port of ““‘Egra, a village” (El-Hayar, or the “the town, 
the townlet’”?)” in the region of Obodas, from where, as stated by Strabo, Gallus 
“embarked his baffled troops for Myus Hormus”. He clarified that Egra’ is an 
inland city, and it was a regular practice to name the harbor after “the capital of 
the country”, for example, Arabia Emporium is Aden. Therefore, we should 
investigate the possibility of “whether El-Wajh had claims to be considered the 
seaport of El-Hijr’’. This issue is simply resolved; for El-Wijh is “still the main, 
indeed the only, harbour in South Midian; and, during our stay there, a large 
caravan brought goods ... from the upper Wady Hamz” (n.p.). 


Other scholars did not approve of such an identification like Healey (2001) 
who stated that Egra is obviously not Hegra, which is distant from the coastline 





54 Distinct from Hagar on the Persian/Arabain gulf. 
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(p.35). Likewise, Nappo (2010) asserted that the view that the seaport of Egra or 
Hegra was at al-Wajh is refuted by our sources and texts. He added that Egra wasn’t 
a harbor; rather it was “an emporion’, or a trading center in the desert (pp.335). 
However, Burton’s above reasoning concerning naming ports after the capital of 
the country seems to be quite feasible. A similar situation existed regarding Jeddah 
in the 20" century and still persists currently, where pilgrims usually say that 
they’re heading for Makkah, the sacred capital, without mentioning its airport, 
Jeddah. 


Professor Al-Ghabban (2017) started his work in 1992, and surveyed a 
location 45 km to the south of Al-Wajh, at the fall of Wadi Al-HamD, near the sea 
coast. Later, he found fresh evidence that validated his prior findings. He stated 
that the findings in this location and those of Marsa Kurkumah, near Al-Quseir, are 
Nabatean, and that they are the remanats of the Nabatean port Akra (Agra) Kome 
mentioned in Greco-Roman classical literature. These findings were supported by 
proofs such as fragments of vessels, marble columns/pillars; pottery shreds, graffiti, 
inscriptions, etc. in the above sites (pp.2, 11, 13, 23, 41). 


Fiema et al. (2016) figured that it may be situated someplace in the vicinities 
of Ras Kurkumah, given the fact that there is a current site called B'ir Akra or the 
"well of Akra". This site is positioned by the Wadi al-Hamd, about 30 km east of 
Qusayr, which might, conceivably, be Nabataean Egra, specifically, with the 
contiguity of the sea and the remarkable resemblance between the placenames Akra 
and Egra. Conspicuously, Strabo does not state the name of the location from 
where the Roman ‘troops’ proceeded to Myos Hormos; then Egra could have been 
a stop on their path to the sea, immediately before reaching Leuke Kome. Akra was 
also referenced by J. L. Burckhardt as a place on the Hajj Route between Cairo and 
Mecca, directly after "Kalat el Wodjeh" or al-Wajh, and was depicted as a brief 
stop, as the water in this location is “of a most offensive smell’, as stated by 
Burckhardt (1829, Appendix no. 5). Nevertheless, Fiema et al. (2016) emphasized 
that this proposal is hypothetical; because they could not detect ancient ceramics in 
B'ir Akra, in the 2016 survey season, which could verify the notion of a Nabataean 
community in this location (p.22). 


Consequently, further investigation into this place is necessary; since Al- 
Wajh suits the location provided in ancient Egyptian texts, where they left Coptos 
to Al-Quseir then headed to Wag, which is a direct route. Whether Leuke Kome is 
the port in Al-Wajh or Egra Kome, it is highly likely that Al-Wajh participated in 
Ancient Egyptian marine enterprises, given the direct route of these sites on the 
maps. 
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1.10.1.¢. ttt. Jeddah and HAs- Shu aybak: 


in She Tadith of Pf, rephet Mokamed Sf ond Stira” Books 


In ancient times, Arabic ships navigated alongside the Red sea shore near the 
coast, sailed to Yemen, and even traversed the sea to Egypt and Abyssinia. 
Navigation is well attested in the Hadiths**° of prophet Mohamed *. During the 
time of the Prophet =, Muslims migrated to Abyssinia, how could they do it, if 
there was no sailing? In Al-Bidayyah wa-n-Nihayaah for Ibn Kathiir, “the chapter 
on the immigration of the prophet’s companions to Abyssinia”, he stated that the 
immigrants were 11 men and four women. They reached the sea coast, rented a 
ship for half a dinar to Abyssinia °°’, as recounted by Al-Wagidiy. As for ‘Amr Ibn 
Al-‘AaaS, who went after them to bring them back to Quraysh, he took a ship also, 
as narrated in the same chapter. Ibn Kathiir referred to some Hadiths of prophet 
Mohamed ## in this respect (n.p.). 


The researcher investigated the occurrence of the words: ‘ship’ and ‘sea’ in 
the Hadiths of prophet Mohamed # in Dorar website. In SaHiH Ibn Maajah, no. 
3255, there is the term “the immigrants of the sea”; and in SaHiH Muslim, no. 
2503, the Prohpet depicted them as “’Ahl As-safiinah” and “’aSHaab as-safiinah” 
[people of the ship]. This was also cited in Al-Haythamiy’s Majma‘ Az-Zawaa ‘id, 
no. 9/361.‘Amr Ibn Al-‘AaaS’s coming to Abyssinia by the sea is also reported in 
Takhriij Siyar A ‘laam an-Nubalaa’, 1/437-438. In Al-Bukhariy’s SaHiH, no. 4230, 
there is a Hadith, which is related by Abi Mousa Al-Ash‘arty: “we took a ship to 
Abyssinia”. Ships were also cited at the time of the prophet’s Hijra on the Red Sea 
coast or port that was possibly frequented by Quraysh, in Al-Bidayyah wa-n- 
Nihayaah for Ibn Kathiir, no. 3/181(Dorar). 


Moreover, Roman ships were referenced in Hadiths. When a ship, heading 
to Abyssinia from the land of the Romans [possibly Egypt] “wrecked near 
Jeddah”, Qurayish took its wood from the carpenter who was on board it, to build 
Al-Ka‘ba, as recounted by ‘Amir Ibn Wathilah in Al-Haythamty’s in Majma‘ Az- 
Zawaa ‘id, no.3/292, and also in ATH-THahabiyy’s Tariikh Al-Islaam, no. 1/75. 
Furthermore, some people from Quraysh were reported to have sailed in the sea at 
the beginning of the mission of prophet Mohamed, as registered in /tHaaf AI- 
Khiyarah Al-Maharah, no. 7/29. At the day of the conquest of Makkah, there is an 
incident described by Al-Haythamiy in Majma‘ Az-Zawaa’id, 6/171, when 
‘iKrimah Ibn Abi Jahl escaped and took a ship, then a strong wind blew. 
Additionally, the prophet # sent Aba Mousa in a mission or brigade through the 


55 books that recount the biography of Prophet Mohamed &. 
596 All the Hadith in this subsection are taken from Dorar website. 


597 The researcher benefited from the sources in this article: 
https://ar.wikipedia.org/wiki/%D8%A7%D9%84%D9%87%D8%AC%D8%B1%D8E%AI_%D8&%AS%DI%34%DI%89_%D8%AT%DI%84%D8E%AD%D8%AS 
%D8%BAGD8%AY 
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sea, as included by Al-MunTHiriyy in At-Targhiib wa-t-Tarhiib, no. 2/108, and 
As-SuyuuTiy in Al-Buduur As-Safirah, no. 178 (Dorar). 


Regarding the points of navigation, a notable companion from Madina, Abu 
Ayyub Al-AnSariy, was mentioned as possibly sailing from Madinah and his ship 
united with another ship, Takhriij Siyar A ‘laam An-Nuballa’, no. 2/409. Moreover, 
in Al-Bukhariy’s SaHiH, no. 3136, there’s an allusion to ships from Yemen to 
Abyssinia. Similarly, some 50 men from Al-’Ash‘ariyyiin and 6 from ‘ak, [from 
Yemen], came to the prophet # by way of the sea to Makkah, mentioned in SaHiH 
Ibn Habbaan, no. 7194 (Dorar). Furthermore, Ibn Hisham (n.d.) indicated that, 
according to Ibn IsHaaq, the king of Abyssinia, having internal issues, prepared 
ships for the muslim immigrants, for their return (Vol.II, p.22). In addition, ‘umar, 
prince of believers’”® sent to ‘Amr Ibn Al-‘aaS seeking help because of a famine, 
and his ammunition arrived “from Egypt to Jeddah through the sea, then to 
Makkah”, as depicted in Ibn Kathiir in Al-Bidaayah wan-Nihaayah, no. 7/92. In 
Sunan Abi Dawuud, no. 2412, there is a report of a ship from Al-FuSTaaT°”’, where 
a companion was on board (Dorar). 


Therefore, we can deduce that, at least at the time of the prophet #%, ships 
had their usual navigation course(s) from and unto Egypt, Yemen, and Abassiniya. 
These were ships used for travel, commerce or war. The procedures involved 
renting ships, and the sum was half a dinar for 15 companions. This must have 
depended on the size and quality of the ship, as well as the distance and the number 
of travellers or cargo. The author believes this port to be Jeddah, being already cited 
in two Hadiths, or it could be Ash-shu‘aybah, as a location near Jeddah was cited, 
but in any case, this at least verifies Jeddah’s use as a port at this era. 


in Historical and « erchacclogical “Sources 


Al-‘utaybiy (2014) indicated that Jeddah was a well-known port long before 
Islam. He also mentioned Al-Shu‘aybah, an ancient harbor of Makkah, in addition 
to Al-Sirriin port in the Makkan region on the littoral between Makkah and Jazan 
(pp.6-7). Faqiih (2017) accentuated that Jeddah lies in parallel to a celebrated 
ancient harbor. This privilege, among others, must have given Jeddah a great 
prominence, and an operational role to be played in all the stages of history, 
embracing pre-historic epochs, 1.e., before 3100, or even 10,000. This is attested in 
archaeological surveys, some of which he conducted himself (n.p.)°. 


5°8 He ruled from 13 Ah-23 Ah, as mentioned in Tariikh AT-Tabariy, “the chapter on the death of ‘umar”. 
59 A city built by ‘Amr Ibn Al-‘aaS after the Arabic conquest of Egypt. 


600 Rarlier in Vol. I of this work, the antiquity of Jeddah and Al-Sirriin ports was affirmed. See also the chapter on 
Megiddo/Mkty. 
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In a similar vein, Abshire et al. (2016) reinvestigated the locations of 
Ptolemy using modern apparatuses. They supported that the ancient city center of 
Jeddah is currently identified as Al-Balad; thus, we can recognize Ptolemy’s Badeo 
as Jeddah. This is verified by the position of Baitios River mouth “north from 
Badeo, and with those of Mecca (Macoraba) and Medina (Lathrippa)” (pp.7, 11). 
Elsnau (1969) also agreed that the port of Maco-raba or Jeddah is “the port of 
Beddeo-regia or the city of the Holy and royal Buddha” (p.46)!. Moreover, 
Jeddah was cited as: “§G193.7 Gadda: ['d66a, ympiov ApaBiac. TAadKkoc év 
TETapTH. Kai OnAvKaHS Kai OVdETEPw<c. TO EBVUKOV Taddyvdc. “Gadda, village of 
Arabia”” in Ethnica by Stephanus of Byzantium (1849, n.p.), in the 6" century CE. 


Concerning navigation to and from Jeddah, Juchniewicz (2018) pointed out 
that it has been contended that sailing “upwind beyond Jiddah, which is the 
northern limit of fairly steady southern winds in the Red Sea” was problematic for 
ancient vendors planning for the northernmost areas of the Red Sea. This justifies 
their resolve to load the cargo on camels at Jiddah and resume the trip via land 
routes. He referred to Whitewright (2007) in this context as more persuasive (p.38). 
Whitewright (2007) clarified that these situations can be compared with those of 
later eras, at the time when Indian Ocean commercial ships appeared to have 
navigated solely up till Jiddah, the local boats sailed to the northern region of the 
Red Sea accomplishing the task of loading commodities from Jiddah to Egypt. He 
underlined that the naval machinery that were employed in the Red Sea permitted 
commercial ships to sail to every segment of the Red Sea in the Roman era (pp. 86- 
87), 


Reinfeld (2017) illustrated that the eastern littoral of the Red Sea is 
archaeologically insufficiently examined and underwater archaeological research 
on the Saudi Arabian littoral has only lately been the focus of scientific dialogue 
(Abstract). Khan (2015) divulged that Jeddah was involved in trade during the 
Roman era, as is supported by finds on its coast. Saudi and German archaeologists 
have located an ancient shipwreck alongside the Jeddah coastline, in a collaborative 
project between the Saudi Commission for Tourism and Antiquities (SCTA) and 
the Philipps University of Marburg in Germany. This was publicized recently at a 
talk prepared by the German Consulate in Jeddah. Michaela Reinfeld, a German 
archaeologist, stated, at the speech, that she had been a member of the diving squad 
that discovered the wrecks. The Roman ship is considered the oldest 
archaeologically recorded shipwreck uncovered alongside the Saudi Arabian 
littoral, as she observed. In addition, they found an ancient jetty there (n.p.). 


Furthermore, Pedersen (2015) highlighted that SCTA and a group of 
archaeologists and other specialists from Philipps-Universitat Marburg conducted 





601 See VolL.I. 
one Check the next section. 
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“a two-week preliminary survey” alongside the middle littoral of Saudi Arabia, of 
a region ranging from Rabigh to al-Shu’ayba, around 200 km. The survey 
researched chosen parts and many underwater sites off the littoral of Jeddah in the 
Eliza Shoals. According to Pederson, coastal areas in Arabia are understudied, and 
the region of Jeddah “is surprisingly free of known ancient harbors”. He 
expounded that the interior watercourse in the vicinity of Jeddah, situated “between 
the mainland and outlying Eliza Shoals and extending north to Rabigh and south to 
al-Shoaiba”, establishes a medium for regional sea transportation. Furthermore, the 
southern edge of Eliza Shoals lies precisely to the west of Jeddah’s Sharm Abhur. 
This offers the possibility for “open-water ships to skirt the shoals on the seaward 
side”, and reach the coast at Sharm Abhur or Jeddah, “the first major access points 
south of Rabigh”’. 


Jeddah and its locality served as junction for the different seafaring 
pathways, with suggestions for ports, whether official and non-official, and for 
wreckages of archaeological significance. Nonetheless, the lack of archaeological 
seafaring data for the region may be owing to the scarce archaeological 
investigation in the area. As for Al-Shu’aybah, it was utilized to carry overseas 
cargos to Mecca, 85 km away, and to transport Makkan produces, like leather and 
horn-based goods, into the seafaring webs, thus, connecting Makkah to the 
southern Red Sea civilizations, like the Aksumite kingdom (Pederson, 2015, 
pp.125, 129). 


ENITREA 
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(Pedersen, 2015, p.126) 


The following table is taken from the procession of Hajj and MaHmal (Ka‘ba 
cloth) of 1885 CE. It shows the main maritime route between Egypt and Jeddah, 
where the ship sailed from Suez to Jeddah passing parallel to Rabigh from 5 Sept 
1885 to 9 Sept 1885. 
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Maritime route of Al-MaHmal from Cairo to Makkah 
(Sadiq, 1999, p.248) (English by the researcher) 








This table can shed light on the navigation itinerary from Suez to Jeddah in the 19" 
century CE, which might partly match that of ancient times. However, more 
research and excavations should be directed to reveal the navigating conditions and 
the true history of these ports, and other adjacent ones, specifically, Jeddah and Al- 
Shu‘aybah, the main ports of Makkah. 


1.10.1.¢. tv. Jhe Legenda Porto h/armuthas”, the At Letius, 





and Shebe Civitas 


Depiction of Sincient Writers 


This subsection is dedicated to investigating the position of three locations, 
primarily, Charmuthas harbour in relation to Betius river, and Thebe Civitas, in 
addition to the people of Debae, and its vicinity. Charmothas was one of the 
significant ports in ancient Arabia. The following account of Artemidorus [100 
BCE] on the ancient Arabian coastal ports is cited by Strabo [1* century BCE-1“ 
century CE]. He mentioned harbors and areas as: Poseidium, which “lies farther in 
than the Aelanites Gulf... Island of Phocae ... the Rock of the Nabataean 
Arabians... the coast of the Garindaeans, who destroyed the Maranitae .. 
Aelanites Gulf, and to Nabataea ... Next is a gulf with scattered islands” (VII, pp. 
344-345). 


Some of these locations are identified as follows: Poseidium: “about twenty- 
five miles South-Southeast of modern Abu Zanimah” [lying on the Gulf of 
Suez]; island of Phocae: “modern Sheduan” [near Hurghada], coast of the 
Maranitae: “Cape Pharan, near Ras Muhammad”, Charmothas: “modern Umm 
Lajj” [near Madinah and Yanbu ‘]. Finally, the country of nomads with camels: “the 


503 Tt is revisited under Charamaei in the chapter on Makan 
504 For the bracketed identifications, the author checked Google maps. 
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modern Hejaz, opposite Mecca and Medina” (Halsall, 1998, n.p.). However, this 
subsection offers another view of Charmuthas as lying in the Makkan region. 


Strabo (1917) portrayed Charmuthas port as: 


Charmothas a Harbour about 100 stadia in circumference, with 
a narrow and dangerous for all kinds of boats. A river flows into 
it; and there is an island in the middle of it which is well supplied 
with trees and fit for tillage. Then one comes to a rugged stretch of 
coast; and after that to certain gulfs and to a country of nomads who 
get their livelihood from camels; for they carry on war from the backs 
of camels, travel upon them, and subsist upon their milk and flesh. A 
river flows through their country that brings down gold-dust, but the 
inhabitants do not know how to work it. They are called Debae; and 
some of them are nomads, whereas others are also farmers. (VII, pp. 
344-345) 


Nevertheless, Diodorus [1* century BCE] earlier made a different portrayal of the 


port: 


Thence, sailing forward, is presented to the view a peninsula, where 
there is the most famous port of any mentioned by historians, 
called Carmutha: for it lies under a large key, where the gulf, as it 
inclines to the west, is not only wonderfully pleasant to the view, but 
far more commodious than any other. 

A woody mountain hangs over it, a hundred furlongs in compass. The 
mouth of the haven is two hundred feet broad, affording a very calm 
and safe harbour, where two thousand sail may ride: the water, 
moreover, is exceeding good and sweet, a large river emptying itself 
into it. In the middle of it lies an island full of good water, and fit for 
gardening. (Book III, Chap. II, p.185) 


As can be discerned, the two descriptions vary a great deal, which invite a further 
investigation of this port, specifically, when it falls near to the region of Makkah. 


An anonymous scholar? tackled the topic of Charmutha port in a series of 


chapters, and these constitute the core of this subsection. He compared between the 
two accounts of the port, that of Diodorus the Sicilian, 50 years apart from that of 
Artemidore. He observed that the entrance to this town was enormous to the extent 
that 2,000 ships could depart rapidly and without any trouble. He expounded that 


65 According to https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Charmutha, the author is Lepoivre Bertrand 
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«And from the entrance to this port wide of eighty toises, they could 
emerge two thousand naves ... Half a century later (15 years BC), 
according to Artemidore (witness reported by Strabo ...), navigation 
had become complex for the boats: « the opening is narrow and 
dangerous for all kinds of boats ». 


Subsequently, in the first century, Charmutha vanished from the records; because 
it wasn’t referenced any more in both “the trip of the Eritrean Sea” and the works 
of Ptolemy. Therefore, there must have been then a major shift in weathering 
conditions or global warming that led to such a great change (Charmutha: Chapter 
VII, 2019), or even a geological disaster that changed the region. 


Location and Topography 


Concerning its location, Pederson (2015) divulged that Yanbu could be the 
setting of Charmuthas; whereas others situate it “further south” from Yanu‘ “at the 
lagoon Khor al-Kharrar near Rabigh’”’. Charmuthas is also connected with “a triple- 
temple complex’; yet still its setting is uncertain (p.127). Charmutha is regularly 
linked with Sharm Yanbu, a harbor 15 km north of Yanbu. This site agrees with 
some of the depictions of Diodore and Strabo, 1.e., “Presence of black sand; Total 
circumference of 100 stadia; 2000 ships can be accommodated; The presence of a 
peninsula”. Nonetheless, there are quite a few weaknesses, most prominent of 
which is the lack of evidence of a river that vanished! (Charmutha: Chapter II, 
2017). Some geographical maps show different ancient river beds in Arabia like 
the mythological rivers of Corys and Phison. These fell into the Red Sea, as 
referenced by Homer, and into the Persian[/Arabian] Gulf by the Bible, in addition 
to other smaller rivers which parched, as those referenced by Diodorus “at the 
Debes’ level” (Charmutha: Chapter VIII, 2019). 


The writer also alluded to Genesis 2, 8-14, where several rivers are 
mentioned in Arabia, one of which is Phison which encircled all the land of Havila 
which had gold. In addition, he cited the American archaeologist Zarins who 
observed in 1983 that Havila could be the province of Hejaz, which is abundant in 
gold, onyx and bdelium, or the resin congintal basically to southern Arabia. 
Subsequently, in 1992, Farouk El-Baz discerned “a topographical anomaly: a 
straight depression that runs from Iraq to the center of the Arabian Peninsula... [or] 
the dry bed of Phison” (Charmutha: Chapter VI, 2018). The author further 
explicated that the loss of these Arabian rivers cannot be elucidated by extreme 
desertification, which endorse the hypothesis of a climatic variation (Charmutha: 
Chapter VIII, 2019). This reveals that Arabia had a set of riverine networks and 
wells, one of which was the one of Charmutha. 





606 Most probably the Makkan sanctuary 
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Making the desert bloom 


Researchers ere worterg to further detail Aratna’s ancent nvers and lakes 
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https://www.andrewlawler.com/in-search-of-green-arabia/ 





The writer supported that the river of Charmutha is Betius river. He further 
demonstrated that on ancient maps, right before the Hejaz mountain, there were 
two rivers that linked to the Becius [Betius/Baitios/Eda]. Nowadays, to the south, 
a valley comes from Taif with two discrete wadis. In the north, due to 
desertification, the tracks of an ancient tributary aren’t discernible any more 
(Charmutha: Chapter VI, 2018). The writer further promulgated that the Becius, or 
Eda “was located next to Mecca”, and that its two branches to the north and south 
disappeared. Currently, what remains of Becius is merely a green passage to the 
southeast of Djeddha (Charmutha: Chapter VII, 2018). It should be emphasized 
that both the names Betius/Baitios or Becius are quite significant. If the river’s 
name is Betius/ Baitios, it sounds like the Arabic /bayt/, with the latin masculine 
ending /us/; therefore, referring to the river of Al-Bayt or river of the House of God. 
If it is Becius, then it could signify the river of Bakkah. 








https://www.almrsal.com/post/392574 





Betius/ Becius river or wadi Fatmah (Marr ATH-THahraan)- 
Makkah in the brown square 
[English names by the researcher] 


The scholar added that there is a geographical trait at the estuary of the 
Becius wide river. There appears to be “a seismic break network ... the main one 
was the bed of Becius” that was, concurrently, a geographical boundary between 
two leading provinces, i.e., the Thamudians in the north, and the Cassanitorum with 
their dominion of Badeo in the south (Charmutha: Chapter VI, 2018). He further 
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underlined that, on the map of Ptolemy, to the north of the Becius River, there is 
“first a headland represented by a mountain massif; after, a gulf in the midst of 
which passed the tropic of cancer; and finally, another mountainous headland”. 
The coming map of the Red Sea and the coast of Arabia reveals that “the tropic of 
cancer passes through a gulf framed by two headlands: Yanbu and Jeddha”. This 
effectively proposes that the opening of the river is right beneath Jeddha, as implied 
by the indicators of Diodorus (Charmutha: Chapter III, 2017). Additionally, the 
writer illustrated that because the latitude of the Tropic of Cancer is 23°26, Yanbu 
is not a suitable candidate of this reconstruction, as its latitude is 24°04, 73 km over 
the tropic (Charmutha: Chapter IV, 2018). 







2 ME A) Quntudha 
Figure III-d : Map of the Red Sea 
(Charmutha: Chapter II) 

This scholar, thus, observed that Charmutha, which was one of the most 
celebrated towns in ancient times, is situated between jeddha and Almojermah, and 
its anchorage was supported by a large river that sprang from elevated mounts 
named Hedjaz. The river, Becius, traversed the mountain blockade between the 
towns of Ushash in the north and Taif in the south. He relied for this identification 
on some references, among which is Ptolemy. Moreover, one of the notable 
landmarks that he depended on is the course of the river which ran through Hejaz, 
which was decided because of the examination of “the Charmutha Waterfalls: 22° 
of latitude and 40° of longitude (in GPS data)”. Concerning its origin, spring, and 
its estuary, they are referenced in Ptolemy’s Cosmographia as lying between 
Thebe civitas and the monarchy of Badeo regium, as follows: 


« Fontes fluvius » (76 ° longitude PT and 24.5 ° latitude in the 
Ptolémée mark) which would translate into the source of the river; 
« Betius fl ostia » (69.5 ° longitude PT and 20.66 ° latitude in the 
Ptolemy marker) which would translate into the mouth of the Betius 
River. (Charmutha: Chapter VI, 2018) 
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Figure VLi: representation of the Becius river downstream from the Hejaz 
(Charmutha: Chapter VI) 





https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=tdZGjJMPNm8A 





The author demonstrated that, on the map of Arabia, “north of the river’s 
mouth and a mountain headland”, Ptolemy had situated the town of Thebe civitas, 
at a latitude of 21°’. After re-estimating the value, he inferred that the city of 
Thebe civitas was exactly higher than “the rocky cape (Al Bawadi)”, which 
parallels the map of Ptolemy (Charmutha: Chapter VI, 2018). 


i] 


Maree 


Al-Bawadi, Jeddah and Makkah 





Hence, the writer could locate the resource of the river from Afif to its estuary 
neighboring Jeddah (Charmutha: Chapter VI, 2018). Following Ptolemy’s 
Cosmographia, the following map of the Arabian Peninsula shows the river Becius, 
which pours into the Red Sea. Alongside the coastline of the Red Sea, a bit to the 
interior, there is “a dotted line” that denotes equally the limits of the littoral 
monarchies, as well as the upland blockade named the Hedjaz Mountains. 
Nevertheless, Charmutha is not present on this map, which entails that it vanished 
in the first century, but not the river (Charmutha: Chapter II, 2017). 


607 See more on this point later. 
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A ne] eee ore 
Figure II-c: Enlarged map of the Red Sea according to Ptolemy 
(Charmutha: Chapter III). 


Since this river is distinctive, there is a solid likelihood that the Becius is the 
very same river of Charmutha. Moreover, higher than that area, there is “a 
mountainous massif” which might parallel “the five pyramidal mountains”, another 
significant landmark. Under this area, there is the chief city of Badeo, the 
headquarters of the monarchy of Badeo “Badeo Regium’,, possibly, “«city of God 
Lord»”’, and it might match “the Acropolis of the 3 temples described by Diodorus” 
(Charmutha: Chapter III, 2017)%®. According to Diodorus the Sicilian, the 
landmark of five mountains looks like the pyramids of Egypt and were used by the 
seafarers as an aid in sailing. Therefore, they would assist in this reconstrction. 
Thus, the scholar placed the port of Charmutha between Djeddha and Almojermah 
“south of the five pyramidal mountains and north of the flat hill” (Charmutha: 
Chapter VI, 2018). The author added that Diodorus noted that there is a 
mountainous range observable from the sea, which looks like the Egyptian 
Pyramids, and it is divided into five mountains. Three of such mountains surpass 
700 meters; the other two reach 500 and 600 meters. It follows that it is feasible to 
locate Charmutha right next to Jaddah (Charmutha: Chapter I, 2017). He marked 
these mountains on the following map: 





608 See the end of the subsection for the banizomens. 
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This scholar additionally illustrated that alongside the Red Sea, Ptolemy had 
placed two mountains, the first of which is “« mons » (above the Tropic of Cancer 
and 24° of latitude noted « 2g «); the second called « montana » (below 21° 
latitude)’. The first mountains, named high hills “mons” are the Hedjaz mountains 
whose maximum altitude is 2000 meters, as for the second, “montana”, it stands 
for the Asir massif. Because the highest peak of the Hejaz mountains marginally 
transcends 2000 meters in the site of Ushash “(23°30)”; we may infer that this 
summit is a landmark. Once this is fixd to to the massif of Asir, Taif comes to be 
“the south’s limit”. The author, thus, inferred that Becius has its northern borders 
by Al Nasaif; its southern by Taif (Charmutha: Chapter IV, 2018). Hence, the writer 
deduced that because of these indicators, the legendary town of Charmutha is 
situated between “the five pyramidal mountains of Jeddah and the flat hill of 
Almojermah” (Charmutha: Chapter II, 2017). 


Charmuthas and Punt 


Concerning this port’s relation to Punt, the same scholar highlighted that 
Charmutha harbor was located in a superb setting; because it was primarily set in 
the bounds of an enormous “lagoon sheltered from bad weather”. He supported that 
this is the location of the Punt harbor which was privileged by its location in the 
midst of Arabia, also denominated ‘Pount’ by the ancient Egyptians, with its 
valuable goods such as wood, stones, etc. Charmutha’s province, lying at the 
Hedjaz’s bottom, was during the eras of the ancient Egyptians “an immense swamp 
subject to the floods of Betius and lakes of altitude”’. 


Subsequently, following this primary warm stage of the Holocene, there 
was “a climatic cooling” which triggered the “aridification of the Arabian 
Peninsula and draining of this small inland sea”. Yet, the writer asserted that such 
a thesis needs to be enhanced by archaeological excavations, to prove the existence 
of one of the most celebrated towns anciently (Charmutha: Chapter IX). 
Furthermore, the author clarified that the rivers drained out from this environment 
affecting the characteristic animals of the legendary land of Punt, leading to the 
vanishing of the enigmatic kingdom of Punt (Charmutha: Chapter VIII, 2019). 


The scholar also demonstrated that there must have been then a major shift 
in weathering conditions or global warming that led to this port’s downfall. Citing 
Diodorus (Volume II, page 98), the older climate allowed for an extraordinary 
fauna with “lions, leopards, camels, mules, deer, fallow deer, wolves ...”. The huge 
carnivorous beasts were a hazard for people and their livestock; while the weather 
was a grace. Lions were also spotted by Artemidore and depicted by Strabo. The 
author thus advocated that this region was a subdivision of Punt, as supported by 
this environment alongside other reasons (Charmutha: Chapter VII, 2018). 
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However, we underline that the cause could be much more serious than 
that. There could have been a major earthquake that altered the milieu of the port 
completely from a spacious entrance to a very narrow one or any other geological 
shift, along with the evidenced changes in weather!! Such changes were 
highlighted by Forster (1871) about the Cassanitaes who were a bit further south in 
such mountainous regions®”’. He indicated that, as noted by both Agatharchides 
and Diodorus, there was an abrupt and extraordinary variation of climate: from hot 
to moderate, from dry to humid, and from arid to rainy; a transformation evidenced 
by a consequent profusion of fruits, and other produces of the land (Forster, 1871, 
VoL. II, part I, p.143). This is exactly the opposite of what the anonymous scholar 
proposed about Charmutha, a bit to the north. Or else, an incongruous incident 
could have occurred in this region. Thus, this point needs further exploration, and 
the true reasons for the downfall of this port should be further examined. 


Returning to the port’s relation to Punt, earlier in this chapter, mention was 
made of the journey to the hill country of Punt, referred to as B3k.t 


(17) ... Icame forth on both sides of the sea in order to foretell the 
wonders of Punt, in order to receive gum for scent, which the chiefs 
brought in ‘Eight-boats’ as revenue of the hill-country, without the 
people knowing. (Cooper, 2015, Appendix, p. 127) 


Here we note that the two coasts were visited and that the part in Arabia was 
mountainous “hill-country”, or B3kt in the original text, which is the very same 
topography, a landmark of this country that was used by sailors. Therefore, with 
such likelihood, the topic invites more investigation. 


She Inhabitants of "Charmutha Port and tts Vicinity 


Hazlitt (1851) specified that “Charmothus portus®!° [is] a port of the 
Thamydeni, on the Red Sea” (p.106). Moreover, as can be seen from the following 
map of Al-Jallad (2018b), he proposed that the area in the neighborhood of Makkah 
includes Thamudic B and D, which are both still not clearly demarcated. Thus, this 
topic is currently under investigation, pending new data. 


509 See the next subsection. 
510 Check the section on Charmuta in the chapter on Magan. 
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Somer 


(AL-Jallad, 2018b, p.36) 
sDantzemeis 


We have to elucidate some points about the residents of this region to be able 
to comprehend the whole background. Thus, the discussion should include the 
banizomens, Debae, and the Cassanitorum. First, the term ‘banizomens’. Ali 
Rashiid (n.d.) replied to the allegations of the non-historicity of Makkah by 
referring to Bezomenes by a number of scholars like William Hazlittt in his 
Classical Gazetteer and Jan Rets6’s The Arabs in Antiquity (Qanat Al-bayyinah, 
2017). Rets6 (2003a) compared between three accounts of this part of Arabia by 
Diodorus, Strabo and Photius. They all agreed that Banizomenes inhabited this 
part, Photius calling it “Land of Bythemaneoi and the Batmizomaneis”, who lived 
by a gulf on hunting. Diodorus noted that there is a very holy temple revered by all 
the Arabs there. In addition, Diodorus and Photius observed that these Arabs were 
called Debai. The former said they they lived in the mountainous region; the latter 
stated that they neighbored it. Rest6 illustrated that Diodorus situated the Debai in 
Asir, while Photius and Strabo in Tihamah (pp.297, 298). 


Hazlittt (1851) advocated that Banizoménes*'! or Beni Zomran are the 
inhabitants of Arabia Felix on the Red Sea. They are the offspring of Zimran, 
Keturah’s son, or “Beni Omran” (p.67). Likewise, Forster (1871) asserted that the 
people of Banizomeneis are the very same Bani Omran depicted by Burkhardt. 
They are said to have a temple “revered by all the Arabians”. However, Forster 
belied its connection with Al-Ka‘ba, and located it somewhere else. Nevertheless, 
he remarked that the account of Diodorus proposes “the idea of a patriarchal 
antiquity” (pp.117, 118). Even though the Bible states that they are sons of Isma‘il 
, Forster opposed their location in Makkah and its vicinity. With their setting in 
Makkah and its vicinity, the account becomes more plausible, since the belief of 
Muslims is that Al-Ka‘ba was built by Prophet Ibrahim, the Patriarch. Furthermore, 
as would be revealed in the following pages, modern scholars place the area 
adjacent to Makkah; unlike Forster. 


611 See more under Kinaidokolpites and Kinaanah. 
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Arabic chroniclers like Al-Azraqiy stated that QaTurah was a tribe that 
marched with Jurhum from Yemen in search for a better environment, then they 
went to Makkah. However, he also mentioned that QaTurah is one of Isma‘il ’s 
sons. He illuminated that after Nabit, son of Isma‘il , ruled Makkah for a while, he 
died, then his grandfather MuDaaD Al-Jurhumiy took over. At that time, the sons 
of Isma‘il, Jurhum and QaTurah were the inhabitants of Makkah, but every one had 
different rulers, then they competed and warred each other (Al-Azraqiy, 2003, 
pp.141, 142, 143, 145). Hence, QaTurah is both a name of a tribe, then the sons of 
Isma‘il ’s son QaTurah. 


In addition, according to Arabic chronicles and some western ones, the rulers 
of these areas must have been the Jurhumites/the Minaeans°!”. Therefore, we have 
names that should be further inspected: Banizomaneis and Debai. Banizomaneis 
were depicted as Bani Omran. Moreover, linguistically, /dj/ could be interchanged 
with /z/, as studied by Bueasa (2015, p.20), and /z/ was redendered in Latin “as 
though it were dz (as in English adze)” (The Pronunciation of Latin). Moreover, as 
stated by Al-Zu‘biy (2008), /n/ and /r/ are interchangeable in Arabic, Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Aramaic, so are /m/ and /r/, and /m/ and /n/ in Arabic and Semitic 
languages (pp. 146, 147, 174). Could Bani-zomaneis or Bani dgomaneis then be 
Jurhumiyiin, with an elision of /r/ as well? Or another reconstruction could be: Bani 
(sons of) zu (THu: one/s who has/ve /are related to) Manenes, sons of the ones who 
have Maen, or who are from Maen, /bani-zu-maen-tis/. 


As the story of Jurhum states that they came originally from Yemen, and 
were probably called the Maenites, then they were the sons of THi (owner 
of/related to) Maen. It is well-known that Yeminis have /THu/ in their names like 
/THu Nuwaas/, the famous king who burnt the believers in a trench. Moreover, Ali 
(2001) asserted that Jurhum lived by the Red Sea coast till the 2" century of Hijrah, 
after they were deported out of Makkah (Vol.II, p.13). Hence, the proposition 
advocated here is plausible. Furthermore, in the chapter on Magan, the name 
Charamaei is linked to Jurhum. Could this be related as well to Charmutha? 


We should also notice that the classical accounts cited above show a bit of 
discrepancy between their places. This is comprehended in the light of the mobility 
of Arabic tribes due to different reasons like pasture, wars, i.e., Jurhum was 
expelled out of Makkah; therefore, they lived in the mountains or near the 
mountains in Hejaz. 


Shehe Civitas and. Dekai 


The city of Thebe civitas was represented as having the latitude 21”; its 
other name is Debai. Macdonald (2001a) explained that Agatharchides, in the 


612 See more under Magan. 
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second century BCE, depicted the Arabian coast with several diverse populaces of 
differing levels of barbarity: “some hunter-gatherers (e.g. the Banizomenes), some 
pastoralists (e.g. some of the Debai whose lives revolved around the camel), and 
a few farmers (e.g. others of the Debai)”. He elaborated that linking Arabians with 
camels turned to be practically binding. Agatharchides portrayed the nomadic 
Debai as camel breeders who depend on this animal for their most significant 
requirements of existence. In the footnote to this discussion, Macdonald annotated 
that the Debai resided on the Red Sea Arabian coastline “at more or less the 
latitude of Mecca’, as in the following figure (p.17, Footnote 147, p.24). 











Figure 2. Greek knowledge of Arabians before Pompey’s conquest of Syma (63 BC) 
Macdonald, 2001, p.16 


Additionally, Forster (1871) observed that the Debae°!? are the very same 
Cinaedocolpitae®'*, Debae, or Dedebae. He considered the first as ‘a nickname’; 
the second as that used by the Greeks. Their southern frontier was the Baetius river, 
as Ptolemy specified it. Forster contended that this Daebae are the Zebeyde, one 
of the Harb tribe subdivisions. He observed that they lived along the coast from 
Yanbu ‘ till Jeddah and Leith. They even worked as traders, sailors and fishmen. 
He also indicated that Diodorus marked their region as “bisected by the river 
Baetius’®’. They lived in Tehamah down till the limits of the Alilaei and Gasandi, 
or the Cassaniti of Ptolemy (pp.130-133). 


However, this calls for a further consideration of the name. In the section on 
the names of Makkah, one of its ancient designations was cited as “Tayba’, 
‘Blessed, Pure, kind, ...”, possibly another pronunciation for Thebe or Debae, 
which is also an appellation of Al-Madinah. Being on the same latitude of Makkah, 





513 Strabo’s depiction of the Debae is on p.741. 
514 Genebtyou ‘Gnbtw’ in Egyptian records as cited above. 
515 See the above map of Wadi Fatimah and Marr ATH-THahraan on p.762. 
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there is a strong likelihood that this is the very same vicinity of Makkah. But why 
was it called by this name? Pococke (1852) contended that Teebhee (Thebae) are 
“the Debai, " Thebai:" "that is, the city of the Priests, or Brahmins”. In the 
footnote to this name, he explained that it was also “Devai; locally pronounced 
Debai” (pp.120, 281). The relationship between the religions in Egypt and Asia 
was pinpointed above, and the influence exerted from Egypt and Arabia on Indian 
religions was disclosed; for India was once a colony of Arabia and Egypt, as 
explained previously. It should be reiterated as well that the Brahman tradition 
draws on the Ibrahamite religion. The following maps, drawn on Ptolemy’s 
description, show the locations of Macoraba, Thebe Civitas, and the Betius river. 


Sixth Map of Asia, Including Arabia 
Felix, Carmania, and the Arabian Gulf — Viewer 
— World Digital Library (wdlorg) 











Sixth Map of Asia — Viewer — World Digital 
Library (wdl.org) 
Map showing Makkah nearly encircled by the 
branches of 
the river Baetius [Havila??!!] 








The maps reveal that Thebe civitas may have been an extended area, and this 
could be accounted for by the following illustration. As explained by the dictionary 
of wordsense.eu, “civitas’ means a “city-state”, from “Latin civitas”. Earlier, it was 
demonstrated that the place of the sanctuary was distinguished from the rest of 
Makkah, 1.e., Bakkah and Makkah. It is also possible that, at that epoch, this sacred 
city enjoyed the two designations of Macoraba and Tayba or maybe some other 
appellations, as has been always the case [Jerusalem, Makkah, Bakkah, etc.]. 
Additionally, Burton noted earlier that the port was named after the town, and we 
now liken that situation to the current one, 1.e., Jaddah, the port of Makkah. 
Furthermore, in Arabic chronilces, mention was made of a division between the 
rulers of Makkah. Therefore, the ancient situation might have been similar to the 
present one, where Makkah extends on a large area, encompassing several cities 
and districts. Moreover, as observed on the map, it was almost encircled by the 
river, so could it be Havila? a subject which calls for further research. 


GCassanitorum 


Other people who were cited in the above discussion are 
the Cassanitorum “(whose kingdom of Badeo)” was in the south. These are the 
Cassanites or the Gasandi. Gill (n.d.) stated that there is a town named Adedi in 
the nation of the Cassanites, a populace of Arabia Felix, which Ptolemy cited 
(Genesis 25:3) (n.p.). Forster (1871) also clarified that “in the latitude of Mekka”’, 
or somewhat directly to the south and south-eastern part of that city, live the 
Cassanitae cited by Ptolemy, or the Gasandi of Diodorus, or the residents of Mount 
Gazuan. Since this designation is provincial, other proofs should be examined to 
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decide if they are part of the Harb tribe®'®. He also elucidated that the Cassanitic, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, are the very same people, specified by Agatharchides as 
the Cassandreis, and, by Diodorus, as the Gasandi. Their places are decided by the 
weather, in addition to their appellation. 


Forster added regarding their geographical location that, as stated by 
Ptolemy, they are positioned “between the latitudes of Badea or El Beyadhye, (near 
Djidda,) and of Adedi or Sodia, close to Leith. Nonetheless, though the Cassanitae 
were definitely located alongside the “inland mountain range (Gazuan)”, from 
which they gained their designation, Ptolemy, it is notable, allocated them to four 
cities alongside the ‘subjacent’ coastline. However, he explained that the 
distribution is not essentially ‘arbitrary’; because even though the lower coastline 
was indisputably the region of the Dedebae, or the Zebeyde, the open region 
assigned to them, by the entire Bedouin tribes of Arabia, has constantly made it 
accessible to their more established and resourceful ‘neighbors’, to capture, and 
procure to themselves, expedient harbors, or central bases for trade (Forster, 1871, 
VoL.U, part I, pp.142, 143). 


However, given that such locations are not clear-cut, as stated by a number 
of authors, the researcher believes that Adedi might be the very same Jeddah, 
because of its geographical location and name. The /dg/ sound was possibly 
articulated in Latin by taking the first sound of the composite sound /dg/, i.e., /d/. 
This phonetic phenomenon is present in several languages. In Upper Egypt, people 
would do exactly the same, e.g., /dgardal/ or ‘bucket’ becomes /dardal/, and 
/dgamuusah/ ‘she-buffalo’ becomes /damuusah/. This has been asserted by Al- 
Zu‘bty (2008) who stated that the composite /dg/ would break into /d/ in classical 
Arabic, and modern standard Arabic as in /?al-?adgl/ and /?al-?adl/ “pain in the 
neck’, and in the city of Dgirdga in Upper Egypt, named as /dirda/ by its own people 
(pp.57, 58). Moreover, we have seen earlier the Egyptian {ti%k« d3d3, which 
sounds quite similar to Adedi, a plausible proposition which requires more studies. 


Concerning the discrepancy in locations, which was pinpointed above, 
Shcheglov (2018) avowed that, in his study, he paralleled the lengths of the coasts 
in Ptolemy’s Geography with the analogous values of other ancient works, 
apparently founded on certain missing Periploi, 1.¢., “literally “voyages around or 
circumnavigations”, a genre of ancient geographical literature describing coastal 
itineraries)”. The appraisal disclosed an amazing conformity between them, 
implying that Ptolemy depended greatly on them or other periploi than it was 
previously assumed. Furthermore, he explored “Ptolemy’s erroneous estimate of 
the circumference of the Earth”. He contended that this mistake caused “two 
interconnected misrepresentations of the littoral contours in Ptolemy’s Geography. 


616See more on Harb in the chapter on Magan. 
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These distortions are explained as follows. Firstly, “the north-south stretches 
of the coast” that were linked to certain latitudes are presented as contracted in 
comparison to the distances documented in other works in approximately the same 
ratio “to which Ptolemy’s circumference of the Earth is underestimated 
relative to the true value’. Second, in numerous instances, this contraction is 
“compensated by a proportional stretching of the adjacent east—west coastal 
segments”. Most notably, these conclusions propose a plain elucidation for the odd 
figure of the Caspian Sea in Ptolemy’s Geography. Shcheglov further uncovered a 
near numerical concord between Ptolemy’s Geography and “the other periploi- 
based sources” in the information on the span of comparatively lengthy coasts, 
reaching more than over 10,000 stades. Generally, the variances between Ptolemy’s 
data and the other works are “between +4 and -1 %”. On the whole, this result can 
offer a novel vision into the origin of Ptolemy’s Geography and the description of 
early geography in general (Shcheglov, 2018, p.20). 


Moreover, the maps of Ptolemy were examined technically by Marx (2011) 
who stated that “the longitudes are more imprecise than the latitudes in every 
region, however, insignificant in Europe”. He also pinpointed that an investigation 
of the misrepresentations is useful for the recognition of unidentified Ptolemaic 
settings (pp.36, 37). Moreover, Abshire et al. observed that Ptolemy’s Arabia has 
several indeterminacies concerning localities of numerous “ancient objects”, in 
addition to “duplicates” like “Ptolemy’s Adra (the modern Daraa) from Arabia 
Petraea [which] has two duplicates in Syria —Adra and Adrama’”, and “Thabbamay 
[could] be a duplicate of Sabbatha”’. 


To reestimate the locations of cities in Ptolemy in relation to modern 
locations, they resorted to using GIS tools and Google Earth. They explicated that, 
despite the fact that Claudius Ptolemy has given us a valuable and treasured 
directory, its explanation and conceptualization present an astounding “challenge 
to the modern researchers”, because of substantial misrepresentations of the factual 
form of the acknowledged globe and “the complications” presented by Ptolemy’s 
work as a collection of works. Consequently, a great deal of meticulous and 
persistent studies should be exerted to disclose the valuable data in this work and 
to offer the findings in a suitable way for the contemporary researchers and 
investigators of maps (Abshire et al., 2016, pp.2, 12, 13,18). 


1.10.1.d. Slrchacclogical Finds of the Inhahitants of Red Sea Coast 


Regarding the archaeological finds of the inhabitants in the Red Sea 
littorals, an archeological expedition located Punt in an area that stretches 600 km 
from Abiin Oasis in Aden to Jizan, in the farthest west region of Saudi Arabia. 
This German- Russian expedition concluded its work during five seasons on the 
traces of a city which lies near the Aden shore to the south of Yemen. The 
excavations revealed highly populated areas, with remnants of many houses, in 
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addition to temples and governmental centers. The archaeologists also found 
several remains of pots, mud pottery, and small statues, made of burned mud 
(Terracotta). Inspection of these remains by radiocarbon had shown that this area 
was populated between 1500-600 BCE. Moreover, the expedition discovered 
common cultural traits between these peoples and the inhabitants of the African 
shore, or the Red Sea peoples. Hence, Professor Buchard, a member of the German 
Institute in Yemen, inferred that the area, which was mentioned in Egyptian sources 
as Punt included in fact Yemeni and Saudi coasts, in addition to Somalian and 
Ethiopian ones (Othman, 2002, n.p.). 


This result was also validated by an archaeological survey team in Saudi 
Arabia, for excavations corroborated the fact that the sea coasts were highly 
populated along the coast during varied ages. Moreover, researchers uncovered 
many old ports used in commerce, specifically, before and after the birth of Christ 
[peace be upon him]. These were the Tihama people, called Gnaedocolpitae by the 
Greeks, who worked as traders. In addition, excavations revealed highly populated 
areas bordering the Red Sea, most of which lie between the 6"- 1‘t BCE, and the 
4" CE (Zarins et al., 2001, pp.25-29). Therefore, these are most probably the people 
of Debae and Gnbtw. 


This subsection has attempted to shed light on the inhabtiants of the region 
around the Charmutha port. It has become clear from the discussion that the 
geographical boundaries as set by the Roman or Greek historians were not that 
rigid, they were flexible, and liable to extension, shrinkage, or even change. 
Archaeological finds also testified to the historicity of this region. Moreover, in the 
subsection, Adedi was proposed to be Jeddah. It also appears that the people of 
Debae lived in or near the vicinity of Makkah, and had the very same name ‘Tayba’. 
All this leads to one conclusion that the area of the holy temple mentioned in 
classical sources was that of Makkah. The fact remains that historically Tayba is 
one of the accredited names of Makkah, and that the maps of Ptolemy, as noted 
above, are not that precise in pinpointing the actual locations. The name Tayba, 
hence, might have designated the whole region adjacent to Makkah. 


1.10.1.e. Satling in the Red ‘Sea and its Seasons in Dynastic and 
Roman Epocks 


1.10.1.e.1. Sailing in Classical Sources: She Periphus ‘ 


In addition to what was mentioned throughout this subsection about 
navigation from other classical sources, Periplus Maris Erythraei, ca. first century 
CE, details the following facts about conditions in Arabia and sailing in the Red 
Sea: 
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19. To the left of Berenicé, after a voyage of two or three runs 
eastward from Myos Hormos past the gulf lying alongside, there is 
another harbor with a fort called Leuké Kémé [“white village”], 
through which there is a way inland up to Petra, to Malichus, king of 
the Nabataeans. This harbor also serves in a way the function of a 
port of trade for the craft, none large, that come to it loaded with 
freight from Arabia. For that reason, as a safeguard there is a 
dispatched for duty in it a customs officier to deal with the (duty of a) 
fourth on incoming merchandise as well as a centurion with a 
detachment of soldiers. 

20.Immediately after this harbor begins the country of Arabia, 
extending lengthwise far down the Erythraean Sea... to set a course 
along the coast of Arabia is altogether risky, since the region with 
its lack of harbors offers poor anchorage, is foul with rocky stretches, 
cannot be approached because of cliffs, and is fearsome in every 
respect. That is why, when sailing down this sea, we set a course for 
Arabia_down the middle and put on extra speed as far as 
Katakekaumené [“burnt”] Island, immediately beyond which is a 
succession of shores with peaceful inhabitants, animals at pasture, and 
camels. 

21. Beyond these regions, on the very last bay on the lefthand shore 
of the sea, is Muza, a legally limited port of trade on the coast, about 
12,000 stades in all from Berenicé if you follow a course due south. 
The whole place teems with Arabs- shipowners or characters and 
sailors — and is astir with commercial activity. For they share in the 
trade across the water with Barygaza, using their own outfits. (Casson, 
1989, pp.61, 63) 


This portrayal serves as an overall image of navigation in this part of Arabia 
in this epoch. It is revealed that there are adequate ports such as Berneike. The 
Periplus also refers to the ports of Myos Hormos and Leuke Kome, the latter was 
not ‘large’, but served as an entropot for trade. The Periplus further states that they 
followed a land route to the north to Petra, as indicated by “inland up”. This 
document also shows that sailing in this sea was challenging; hence, they went onto 
the middle of the sea. Thereafter, there is a difficult area neighboring the coast till 
they reached a safe island. 
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(Nappo, 2010, p.336) 
Al-Wajh or Leuke Kome, according to some reconstructions, 
and Red Sea Roman Ports 

Bukharin (2012) critiqued the Periplus for the following reasons. Primarily, 
the Periplus differs from Ptolemy’s Introduction into Geography in “the quantity 
of place- and ethnic names”. Additionally, the author of the Periplus did not allude 
to the denominations that were mentioned in basically every portrayal of Arabia in 
the works of Classical geography; contrary to other Classical writers. He did not 
refer to the port of Gerrha, which was the most vital commercial center in Eastern 
Arabia (possibly modern al-‘Ugayr), and, similarly, the names of southern 
kingdoms and ports; except for very few ones. Bukharin added that, contrary to 
Agatharchides and Pliny the Elder, the author of Periplus portrayed Arabia as “a 
deterrent country”. He didn’t reference virtually any location between the southern 
border of Nabataea and Southern Arabia. Hence, he evaluated that, in contrast to 
such texts, the geographical data in the Periplus looks poor. Its writer referred to 
some denominations; yet, his depiction made a great part of Arabia looks like “a 
«white spob»” (pp. 197, 198, 199, 219). 


However, this could be answered by simply stating that the situation in 
Arabia could have shifted in the writer’s days. New tribes may have inhabited the 
area, after expelling or warring with the existing ones, as indicated by his depiction 
of Arabia with words and expressions like “loaded with freight” and “‘safeguard”’. 
Moreover, this work also mentions pirates and braiders who used to kidnap people, 
enslaving them. Hence, the whole political hegemonic condition may have 
changed. It is enough at this stage to suggest that the credibility of the Periplus, as 
regards the position of ports, could be still attested in comparison to ancient 
Egyptian texts, concerning certain ports®!’. 


Moreover, according to Pederson (2015), in his report on the coastal and 
underwater survey in the region of Jeddah, referencing Pliny (HN 6.101), the 
coastline populace constituted a great difficulty to the Red Sea vessels to the extent 
that they had to be equipped with archers. He added that the central Arabian 
coastline was eschewed as perilous and an abode to bandits and may have been 


617 See Wag above. 
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additionally lacking in supplies as well. However, the actual hazards of the reefs 
may not have been as unfavorable to navigation conditions as the ancient writers 
indicated. Apparently, the Arabian pirates cited in the Periplus cruised these 
waters. They would at any rate have utilized the passages between the coast and 
the reef for voyaging between regional communities. He inferred that it is highly 
likely that ancient sailors, whether pirates or usual sailors could have navigated the 
coastline and preserved somehow a type of harbors to serve “craft, crews, and 
commerce’, which they set to unravel in their survey. 


Pederson added that the African coast has been navigated ever since not less 
than the third millennium BCE, as attested in Egyptian records. He elucidated that 
the two coasts have analogous navigating and geographical parameters. A web of 
reefs alongside the two African and Arabian littorals impedes entry to the terrain 
in numerous spots, and precludes vessels from getting into the coast. He further 
accentuated that, undeniably, a number of ports are on both coasts of the Red Sea 
at approximately the same latitude; Egra is parallel Myos Hormos, Jeddah to 
Suakin, and Yanbu to Berenice. Despite the fact that the reef webs alongside the 
Red Sea littorals are risky, littoral routes subsisted, as Ibn Majid observed. Sailors 
in the Periplus cruised these waters, by sailing in the passages between the coast 
and the reef for voyaging between regional communities (p.128). 


It is to be observed also that, in the above quotes, the Periplus mentions that 
they directed themselves, after Leuke Kome, towards Arabia, one of the names of 
Makkah as well. It seems that the writer treats Leuké KOmé as a port leading to 
Arabia, stating that they went to it afterwards. Nonetheless, it could also indicate 
that the region till Leuke Kome was not named Arabia up till then. Along the same 
line, Bukairn (2012) commented that, in the Periplus, ‘Arabia’ signifies the area of 
southern Hijaz and ‘Athir. The Periplus also discloses that the Arabs from Muza 
preserved the commercial associations with Nabataea alongside this coastline. 


He added that ‘Arabia’ in Roman geography did not denote Southern Arabia, 
but its North-Western and Western regions as well; while in Strabo 4pefia Eddaipwy, 
Arabia Eudemon, didn’t allude to merely one port, but the whole region of Southern 
Arabia (Bukhairn, 2012, pp.182, 206). Furthermore, as can be noticed, no allusion 
is made whatsoever to Charmutha. This shows that this port by then was probably 
no longer in use. Finally, according to Bukharin (2012, footnote no. 170, p.212), 
and Schneider (2014, p.13, footnote no.60), the “burnt islands” refer to either 
Hanish Islands or Jabal Al-Tair Islands. 
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Sailing “Seasons 


Glenister (2008) stated that the usual sailing season for Punt was near the 
end of the summer season. The excursions of Henu, Hatshepsut and Rameses III 
would be arranged so as to go to Punt in suitable timing for the merchandizing 
season between October and April. This signifies that, when they went to Punt, the 
Egyptians had to stay there for a month or two, awaiting the sailing parameters to 
converse (p.92). Likewise, Meeks (2003) modelled the journey to Punt on The 
Periplus. He declared that the month of September was set for parting to the south, 
and between the months of October and May, “the winds and currents are 
reversed”. Moreover, the best time of the year for the trip home is in January— 
February and, normally, the “conditions” are much complicated for the 
homecoming trip than for the first external journey (p.75). 


Henceforth, from what was indicated, it appears that journeys to the 
Punt/Arabia were conducted in the summer and winter seasons. This is further 
asserted by Juchniewicz (2018): there are two chief seasons in the Red Sea basin, 
generally equivalent to “the Northern hemisphere’s “winter” and “summer”. 
Chiller weather is regularly in the middle of October; though it may be prior to that 
in the northern area, and it persists till the middle of April (p.33). Therefore, they 
agree with what the Holy Qur’an (Surat Quraysh, 106: 2) states about Arabic 
commercial journeys “Journeys of winter and summer”. They are additionally in 
line with what Arabic chronicles mentioned about the two seasonal mercantile trips 
of summer and winter. This also adds another proof that Arabs were immersed in 


this trade anciently. 


Kotarba-Morley (2019) investigated the navigation conditions in the Red 
Sea. She underlined that the Red Sea flow is governed by “winds, evaporation and 
the monsoon system, with northerly—northeasterly winds dominating”, as is shown 
in the next figure. The principal northerlies, in the northern segment of the Red Sea, 
where Berenike and Myos Hormos are situated, ‘blow’ nearly throughout the year, 
with the middle division of the basin undergoing more diversified circumstances, 
with predominant northerlies accompanied by certain western blows (p.754). 
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Correspondingly, Meeks (2003) explained that when they were a bit beneath “the 
latitude of Berenice”, ships arriving from the south would be met with “contrary 
currents and winds”. He also demonstrated that ‘“‘a twisting current” and the wind 
would push the ships from the Arabian coastline to the African, allowing them to 
reach exactly the zone of Mersa Gawasis and Quseir (p.75). 








eee" Rotate Motley, 2019, p.734) 

Similarly, Whitewright (2007) clarified that navigation followed favorable 
conditions in both the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. He illustrated that local 
seafarers of the Red Sea or regions in which “upwind sailing” existed may be 
accustomed to the practices involved in navigating, following the direction of the 
wind, and they resumed their excursions correspondingly, with the northerly winds. 
He further illuminated that argument to the opposite disregarded ‘the fact’ that 
Myos Hormos and Clysma were positioned at the northern limit of the Red Sea and 
were utilized considerably in ancient times, as attested by archaeological proofs of 
rigging material from the Indian continent. He also highlighted that what 
encouraged maritime experience in the Roman eras was its economic value in 
comparison to the costly land route trips (pp.77, 83). 


Furthermore, Mayerson (1996) demonstrated that it was hard for the return 
ships to cross the north-northwest winds that exist during the year. The Blemmyes 
realized exactly how hard it was to navigate in such waters. Then, at some point, 
in the fourth or early fifth century, they took hold of a ship and its staff and asked 
to be carried to Clysma. However, they were forced to delay, as stated in the record, 
for a day, to wait for the southern wind, to be able to cruise the sea. He further 
expounded that the Red Sea, named Bahr al-Kulzum (Clysma) by the Arabs, was 
difficult for navigation. This was due to opposite winds, unstable currents, and 
underwater reefs; hence, regional ships navigated closeby the shoreline and 
“anchored” during the night. As for ships coming from India, they seldom went to 
Kulzum. Their shipment was unloaded onto smaller ships which were famous for 
“Kulzum ships” (pp.119-120). Likewise, Nappo (2010) stated that it is likely that 
merchandizes coming from Southern India were transported via Berenike ahead of 
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reaching Myos Hormos or Al-Quseir in “smaller hulls”, thereafter, they were 
transferred to Koptos and later to Alexandria (p.344). 
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Bradbury, 1988, p.129) 

It is benefical to end this subsection by citing Cooper (2015). He asserted 

that a great deal of the Red Sea coast has not been investigated and archaeological 

efforts in these regions, on equally the Arabian and African coastline, could even 

present significant information on Egyptian communications in this area. There are 

numerous important places in the region which could profoundly alter our 

information about Egyptians in this zone; if they are better investigated. This is 

principally the same case with regions all over the Halaib triangle, the Tokar Delta, 
Adulis, and the Hejazi littoral (p. 65). 


1.10.2. Aerabian Inland Irade Routes: 
1.10.2.1. Directions and Stops on the Jrade Routes 





Branches of the Silk Road (Stair, 2003, p.14) 


Stair (2003) maintained that Arabs followed the trade routes of the Silk 
Road in 900 BCE, even though these roads existed further back in time. The road 
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was comprised of “‘a 5,000- mile (8,047- km) link of ancient routes over land and 
water’. A number of of these routes were highly advanced and were secured from 
robbers. However, other roads were less safeguarded. In fact, only some dealers 
could make the whole “transcontinental journey along the route”, even though the 
merchandizes journeyed from one part of Asia to the other, traversing the continent. 
In spite of the fact that it could have been termed as such because of the gorgeous 
silks that were carried from Asia to Europe, there were several numerous “luxury 
items” transported by caravans alongside the route. These encompassed valuable 
metals and stones, i.e., “jade, bronze, and iron’, in addition to “ivory, glass, 
ceramics, ...” (p.14)*'®. 


Rad (2013) indicated that the Great Silk Road and the roads connected to it 
were also known as incense roads for transporting “incense (scent), skin, pepper 
and spice”. These routes were not only caravan passages for commercial 
interactions; but were passageways for sharing culture and civilization; for, along 
with municipal; manufactured, farming and cattle produce, varied cultural and 
aesthetic objects were traded as well (p.1). According to Wizarat (2014/2015), 
incense routes served as ties between what is currently Arab countries, mainly 
southern Arabia, i.e., Yemen and the southern areas of Saudi Arabia. A road 
progressed westbound to Europe, and the second headed eastbound to China, 
embracing other areas of Asia as well (p.20). 


Concerning the Arabian trade route, varied proposals were presented. 
Macdonald (1997) observed that, mainly in the first millennium BC, the principal 
road connecting the monarchies of Southern Arabian and the northern regions 
appears to be in western Arabia, where there were no less than three focal spots to 
which the paths branched to provide goods for diverse provinces. There were 
possibly other routes; however, they may have not been operative concurrently, 
due to several reasons. One of those spots was in Nagran, or most likely rather to 
the north, close to Jabal Kawkab or at Tatlit, probably Ptolemy's «Laththa». At this 
juncture, one path led to the northeast through Qaryat al-Fa'w, Wadi al-Dawasir 
and Aflag to various outlets on the Gulf littoral, comprising the obscure Gerrha. 


The western track progressed northwest to Yatrib, 1.e., “the second nodal 
point”. At this point, it bifurcated once more; one road possibly directed northeast 
across Ha’il to southern Mesopotamia. An additional road ran northwest to Dedan 
and thereafter perhaps to Tabuk. Hither the commodities could proceed to the Red 
Sea at Ayninah (possibly Leuke Kome) for transferal to Berenike or any other 
harbor on the Egyptian coastline, or to the north. A number of these would depart 
to Gaza for the Mediterranean marketplaces or would advance more to the north, 


618 See more on trade routes under the chapter on Magan. 
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perhaps through Samaria to Tyre and Sidon, and other towns; yet farther 
northbound, passing through Damascus in the direction of Anatolia, and probably 
northeast to Assyria. 


The third pathway from Yatrib headed nearly directly to the north to Tayma, 
perhaps through Khaybar, Yadi' and Fadak. Nevertheless, Tayma is on “the 
southwest edge of the Great Nafiid desert”, and to get to Mesopotamia, it was 
essential to head north and afterwards east to Dima, current al-Jawf. Dima was in 
a focal spot, for at this point, there was a third chief branching in the north-south 
route. One road directed to the northeast by way of Badana and “the wadi systems” 
of western Iraq towards Babylonia (Macdonald, 1997, pp.333, 334-335). 


As for Wellington and Potter (2006), they indicated that Arabian trade route 
involved “the great oases of western Arabia—Tabuk, Hijra (Madain Saleh), Dedan 
(Ula), Medina, Mecca, and Najran—...” on the incense road or a bifurcation of it. 
Certainly, the passage of the incense route was not in this location by chance; rather 
it was in this region; since it had a consistent water source and, therefore, presented 
the passenger with the greatest prospect of enduring the journey through the huge 
deserts (n.p.). Hill (2000) delimited the route as progressing from the south 
alongside the Gulf of Aden, then northward passing by Marib and Najran till Abha, 
Bisha, and Mecca. Afterwards, from Mecca, the old incense road branched, with 
its western road heading to Jordan and Egypt, and its eastern one moving by Mahd 
adh Dhahab gold mines, while halting at Bir Madid, the "well of the mines". 
Thenceforth, it headed northeast to Wadi Rumah/Rummah, along the wadi to 
Buraydah, next alongside Wadi al Batin, or Pishon River up till Mesopotamia 


(n.p.). 


Mahran (1980) expounded that there were two centers from where these 
routes commenced: Gerrha on the Arabian [/Persian] Gulf, and the cities of the 
southwestern coast. The itineraries were as follows: 


1- The southern-northern route from Ma’rib to Petra: It initiated 
from Aden, Qana in Yemen, Hadramawt, thenceforth, to Ma’rib, 80 
miles to the east of San‘aa’. Then, it headed to Najran; Taif, Makkah, 
Yathrib, Khaybar, Al-‘Ula, and Mada’in SaliH. Thereafter, the road 
split to a branch in Tayma toward Iraq; the other branch advanced in 
the same course. Next, it went to Petra; Gaza, the Levant, then Egypt. 

2- Ma’rib-Gerrha road: It proceeded from Ma’rib to Najran, then up 

the northeastern direction in wadi Al-Dawasir, passing by Al-Faw 

village, to Aflaj, Yamamah. It could advance through the road of 

Yibrin oasis, then to Al-Hafuuf, finally reaching Gerrha on the Gulf. 

Gerrha-Petra: It progressed from Gerrha till Al-Hafuuf, then to the 

north of Yamamah, where current Riyadh approximately is. 


~ 
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Afterwards, it proceeded to the northwestern direction, in parallel with 
Tuwayiq mountain, then west to Bariidah; Ha’il, Tayma, and finally 
to Petra. 

4- The fourth road: It included the Arabian Sea; Indian ocean, Arabian 
southern kingdoms, especially Hadramawt and Oman. It started from 
the Gulf, heading northwest in parallel with the eastern borders of 
Najd, then it proceeded either to Iraq in the north or to the Levant. 

5- The fifth one: It passed through the eastern part of the Empty Quarter. 
It started from Hadramwt and Oman, heading to Yamamah, up till 
either the Levant or Iraq, where it linked with the eastern road and the 
western branch.°!” 


Finally, in the 1* century CE, the trade mainly shifted into a maritime course 
through the Red Sea; thus, such trade roads lessened in importance, and the 
maritime road became the favored one (pp.134-136). 


Ancient Arabic trade was mainly comprised of the extremely valued 
“frankincense and myrrh” from southern Arabia; Ethiopia, and Somalia. These 
goods and others like “spices, gold, ivory, pearls, precious stones, and textiles” 
which came to the regional havens from “Africa, India, and the Far East” were 
transported by Arab merchants on camel backs in caravans to the Romans through 
the Incense Route. The road started at Shabwah in Hadhramaut, and terminated at 
Gaza at the Mediterranean Sea. Caravans and ports formed a segment of a massive 
commercial web enveloping most of the globe, which was recognized to “the 
Greco-Roman geographers as Arabia Felix”. 


The geographer Strabo likened “the immense traffic along the desert routes 
to that of an army’®°. He also avowed that the voyage encompassed “sixty-five 
stages divided by halts for the camels”. What is crucial about this road is that the 
frankincense trail extended alongside the western verge of the Arabian Peninsula’s 
central desert “about 100 miles inland from the Red Sea coast” (Department of 
Ancient, 2000, n.p.). One hundred miles equal 160.934 km (Google). Hence, they 
should have traversed close by to Makkah, which is about 77 km from the sea coast, 
which could be noticed in the following map as well. In any case, there was a route 
passing by Makkah, which was also proven by archaeological surveys, as would be 
highlighted in the coming section and in the chapter on Magan. 





519 My translation 
620 « camel-traders travel back and forth from Petra to this place in safety and ease, and in such numbers of men 
and camels that they differ in no respect from an army” (Strabo, Vol. VII, Book XVI, CH 4, p.781). 
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The ancient trade routes, “main transarabian routes” (Potts, 1988, p.138). 


Healey (2001) pointed out that Hijaz was a “Nabatean region’, i.e., 
controlled by the Nabateans, who manipulated the inland southern route from 
southern Arabia till the east. He added that the old caravan routes went through the 
Hijaz to the Aqaba/Petra area, and then passed westward through the Nabataean 
towns till they reached Gaza (pp.32, 34). To parallel the preceding data with that of 
Puntite trips, we cite Meeks (2002). He mentioned that the bearded Puntites could 
utilize a land route that passed by Siani. Furthermore, Strabo verified concerning 
one of these routes that the access to Egypt is hard from the east, to those arriving 
from the regions close to the Phoenicians and the Judae. This is the same situation 
as well for Nabataea, which is adjacent to Egypt". It is across these provinces that 
the route to Egypt progresses, or the trail that crosses these areas, directing to Egypt 
(p.303). Consequently, the Nabataeans and the South Arabians (Minaeans) became 
exceptionally affluent; because of transferring commodities, heading for territories 
further than Arabia (Department of Ancient, 2000, n.p.). 


Bukhairn (2010) highlighted that the “Nabataei Trogodytae” cited in Pliny 
should be a reference to the residents of the Hijaz coastline, who were dominated 
by the Nabataeans, though out of “their historical core territory”. Their location 
was the one through which the goods were conveyed. Thus, the area in the vicinity 
of Makkah was recognized by the sailors in the 1* century CE, as attested in the 


placenames cited by Ptolemy such as: al-Jar KOnoP and Jeddah Kévtos (p.124). 





621“Qn this quarter Egypt is difficult of access, i. e. from the eastern side towards Phoenicia and Judza, and on the 
side of Arabia Nabatza, which is contiguous; through which countries the road to Egypt lies” (Strabo, XVII, ch1). 
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However, Jeddah was cited in Ethnica by Stephanus of Byzantium (1849), in the 
6"" century CE as “Gadda, village of Arabia’. 


Glubb and Abdo (2016) further demonstrated that ancient Mecca was an 
oasis on the ancient caravan trade route which connected the Mediterranean domain 
with Southern Arabia, Eastern Africa, and Southern Asia. The city was situated 
approximately halfway between Ma rib in the south, and Petra in the north, and it 
was progressively advanced by the Romans, and in the Byzantine eras into a vital 
trade and religious epicenter. Hence, Ptolemy’s annexation of Macoraba, an inland 
town of Arabia, in his Guide to Geography, was considered as a proof that Mecca 
was recognized in the Hellenistic sphere (n.p.). 


In sum, the trade routes which transected Arabia passed by Makkah, being 
an outpost of ancient trade. The archaeological proofs of this proposition are 
presented in the next section. 


1.10.2.2. Srchacclogical Finds of Sincient Jrade Reutes 


In addition to the archaeological evidence cited earlier concerning the 
frankinscence trail, this subsection additionally corroborates such finds. The British 
Arabist Philby, upon a request from Hamza, a notable Arabic scholar, wrote a 
summary of his trip to the Empty Quarter in Saudi Arabia, to be included in 
Hamza’s book Qalb Jazirat Al‘Arab “Heart of the Arabian Pennisula”. Phibly 
noted that he observed ancient pre-Islamic trade routes passing by the northern 
border of the Empty Quarter in Arabia. He further stated that he detected the 
ancient pre-Islamic trade routes from Oman to Makkah, Al-Madinah, etc., and 
that certainly these were inscence caravan roads, and afterwards, they turned into 
pilgrim routes (Hamza, 2002, pp.396-97). 


Al-Thenayian (1993), in his doctoral dissertation, in the University of 
Durham, studied the ancient Yemeni upland pilgrim road which joined San‘aa in 
Yemen with Mecca. He conducted a fieldwork there, surveying many parts of the 
route, in the summer of 1989 (Abstract). His fieldwork yielded the following results 
about the Yemeni Highland pilgrim route: 


1. The documentation of the substantial characteristics of the road comprising 
direction; 

2.The detection of specific chief accommodations incorporating most of the 
stations 

3. Registering rock art and epigraphy (Al-Thenayian, 1993, pp.427-28). 


He elucidated that it is an established fact that the Upland Route wasn’t an 
Islamic novelty. It subsisted to serve the pre-Islamic mercantile operations of the 
early monarchies of southern Arabia. Even though archaeological proofs are yet 
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scarce, it is plausible from the indications that some of the mercantile villages 
alongside the road operated as pilgrim resting spots. It is also acknowledged that, 
with the dawn of Islam, the road was primarily utilized by the Islamic militaries, 
and subsequently by the pilgrim processions heading from south Arabia to Makkah 
(Al-Thenayian,1993, p.426). 


Al-Thenayian (1993) added that the Saudi part of the road is a notable 
instance in the area of road construction in Arabia. Traversing the current 
Yemeni/Saudi boundary, the road continues in the same path till Mecca, going past 
terrains bestowing diverse geographical traits. He further averred that the route still 
preserves its old landmarks and characteristcs. Moreover, the scholar noted that he 
detected a considerable number of small-scale and large-scale resting places. 
Several of these towns have currently turned into key cities, while the rest are, at 
present, archaeological locations. Unfortunately, many other sites were not found 
or they were damaged by nomads (pp.428-31). 


What is really remarkable is that the researcher recorded many rock art sites 
of pre-Islamic epigraphy, with rock engravings of human and animal shapes during 
the investigation accomplished on the southern side of the Saudi sector. He 
affirmed that the actual manifestation of these pre-Islamic inscriptional remnants 
validates the fact that the road was utilized by the southern Arabian trade caravans. 
He added that rock art and landmark inscriptions were recorded as well at the verge 
of the Saudi part of the road (Al-Thenayian, 1993, p.431). 


In addition, al-Thenayian (1997) observed that Darb al-fil or the Road of the 
Elephant, also designated as Nagd Route, San‘a’ Route, the Mountain trail, the 
higher Route which lies between Yemen and Mecca was founded in the pre-Islamic 
era, as attested in inscriptions alongside the road. He further elucidated that an 
investigation of the manufacturing devices utilized in the construction of this route 
reveals that the it was built at about 400 BCE. He underlined that its establishment 
should be connected clearly with the pre-Islamic mercantile commotions of the 
early monarchies of Southern Arabia (p.243; al-Thenayian, 1993). This leaves no 
doubt that Makkah was involved in Pre-Islamic world trade, as supported by 
archaeological evidence. This fact was repeatedly illustrated throughout this work, 
specifically, in the poem of Dionysius Perigeter in the chapter on Magan, and 
would be further clarified in the coming chapters. 


Similarly, an archaeological team surveyed the southern part of the Elephant 
Road, also known as ancient trade route, in 1999, and reached the following results. 
The area from Ya‘ra village till Taif has many Thamudic inscriptions, and also 
early Islamic ones. In addition, there are several remnants and remains of old 
villages that are believed to be resting stations for the caravans (Al-Suluuk et al., 
2002, pp.145, 156). A survey team also scrutinized in 1421 Ah (2000-2001) the old 
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trade route, which reaches till Makkah, its terminal point, from Taif, and also 
Tarabah province, where the road still testifies to its ancient activity. 


Yemeni Trade Route, Atlal 16, no.79 & 81 


The team detected the bases of very ancient villages like Tarbah province, 
and Lal Village, which lies on the adminstratvie borders of Al-BaHa governorate, 
which was still existent till a very near era. Many signs were observed along the 
road, at times 12 signs in some locations, recorded in Taif, and in Wadi AlbayDa, 
also called Ray*‘Al-BuyuuD. Few Thamudic inscriptions in Rui‘ Al-Zulalah; early 
Arabic writings, and many Islamic ones were recorded as well by the team (AI- 
Suluuk et al., 2005, pp.112-113). 


Ancient trade route from Taif to Makkah through Al- 


Hada mountain (Daliil MutHaf Makkah, 2006, p.13) 





Furthermore, Wilford (1997) reported an archaeological expedition by a 
western explorer, Hedges, who is an attorney with experience in archeology. He 
conducted a broad survey throughout the boundary into the Mahra province of 
Yemen. He and his companions searched about 2,000 miles in the period of three 
weeks. They could find the remnants of two limestone forts that are comparable in 
their model and structure to those in the frankincense province of Oman. Moreover, 
they detected unique stone “monuments, called triliths”, which were likely used as 
indicators of caravan roads (n.p.). Sidebotham (1986) also explained that, 
according to Pliny (NH 12.30.54), there was “one narrow road” extending from 
Minaean regions. Some archaeological proofs were unearthed from Wadi Beihan 
region near Timna’, capital of Qataban, which confirm that these roads expanded 
also in South Arabian Kingdoms (p.98). 


In addition, the researcher Sanders (2006) went in an archarological 
expedition, and recorded it in a series called “The Expedition”. He set to explore 
this road with the aid and partnership of two of the prominent Saudi Arabian 
Universities and international scholars, with the hope of uncovering old 
inscriptions at these locations which would throw light on ancient Arabia. He stated 
that 4,000 years back, Arabia Felix was the origin of the world’s abundant 
treasures, epitomized in their seasonings and frankincense. The route from Yemen 
up till the Mediterranean was the leading eminent commercial road, traversing 
frightful deserts, thriving forests, encountering perilous robbers and exceptional 
oases with forts of leaders who secured the path. It is the very same route that the 
Queen of Sheba may have followed at the time she went to Solomon, and it is also 
the Hajj route from Yemen to Makkah, past the west of the present-day Kingdom 
of Saudi Arabia (Sanders, 2006, n.p.). 
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Another part of the Arabian route was also inspected. According to the 
UNESCO website, Pre-Islamic “Darb Zubaydha” was recognized as “Darb Al- 
Heerah”,, which was the most significant ancient path between Al- Heerah or Iraq 
and Makkah. Some parts of this route were previously followed by merchants and 
passengers in pre-Islamic eras. Ancient Muslim geographers observed that the 
Persians made shielding stations and strongholds at Al-Qadisiyah and Al-Uthaib 
and linked them with a wall that extended for six miles. Nevertheless, the usage of 
“Darb Al-Heerah” was intensely improved in the Islamic epoch. This happened 
when its construction was advanced from Iraq to Makkah in a mode unparalleled 
in history. For these reasons and others, it was included as a tentative world heritage 
site (n.d.). This proves beyond doubt the importance of Makkah prior to Islamic 
periods. 


Somaglino and Tallet (2013) unravelled archaeological proofs on another 
part of the Arabian routes. They affirmed that the incense route through Tayma is 
verified ever since the 8" century BCE, as is revealed from a cuneiform text which 
narrates in depth the detention of a caravan coming from Tayma by a ruler of Suhu 
and Mari. Nevertheless, constant exploration “tends to” validate that this road is 
far archaic, probably contemporaneous with the taming of the Arabian camel°”’, 
“at the cusp of the 13" and 12" centuries B.C.”, as investigated by Potts (2010) and 
Demange (2010). The excavations were made from 2004 at Tayma by a 
collaborative delegation of the SCTA and the German Archaeological Institute. 
They uncovered that this oasis had actually been inhabited ever since the 3rd 
millennium BCE (pp.515-16). 


Likewise, Hausleiter (2010) displayed that the latest archaeological and 
scientific finds revealed that Tayma was first inhabited by sedentary populaces in 
the 3rd millennium BC. Thus, it has a history that exceeds four and a half millennia, 
through which wandering sets continually took a considerable part (p.219). 
Somaglino and Tallet (2013) further expounded that the location of Tayma along 
the frankinscence caravan route, and the significant part it had as “stopover and 
trade-post”, appeared to have been essential in its advancement. Ramssess’ 
excursion to the Arabian Peninsula was an ancient enterprise by the Egyptians to 
adjust to the main variations in the novel pattern of provincial commerce that 
initiated in this era. By taking the lead in founding the southern section of this road 
under their particular domination, they might have evaded the increase of 
intermediaries in a zone experiencing enormous variations (pp.515-16). 
Nonetheless, it seems that this road is far ancient that this period, or else another 
route was followed in earlier eras. 


Additionally, Somaglino and Tallet (2013) promulgated that the epigraphy 
of Wadi Abu Gada and Themilat Radadi could have evidenced the land road 
conducing to Timna, but not the path to Serabit el-Khadim; since Abu Gada is 


622 See more on this issue in the chapter on Makan. 
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situated roughly 40 km to the north of the mining region of Southern Sinai. This 
route is utilized currently, and a comprehensive survey of this specific path would 
definitely result in discovering additional marks of this kind. Nonetheless, the 
unearthing of a recent milestone close to Tayma shows plainly that the same path 
directed to Arabia in the period of Ramesses III (p.513) 


(Somaglino & Tallet, 2013, p.516) 


Finally, Cooper (2015) explained that our knowledge of most of the roads is 
recognized solely from their inscriptions or from their recognized termini. We may 
also assume the presence of other routes “for every goldmine and quarrying site”. 
However, it is problematic to realize how these roads were frequented, or if they 
were utilized by regional natives and not Egyptians. He proclaimed that there is the 
instance of the mines at Umm Balad and el-Urf, for which there are no 
archaeological finds or inscriptions that would ascertain an exact route to reach 
these mines (pp.233-333). Eventually, more surveys and expeditions are currently 
underway to uncover more about the mysterious aspects of this region. 


1.11. Gonchustve Remarks 


Egyptian records reveal that the products of Punt were mentioned ever since 
the 1*' Dynasty or even in the pre-Dynastic period. It is affirmed that Egyptian kings 
started sending expeditions to Punt from the 4" dynasty, and they suffered in the 
journey from the desert sand dwellers. Many locations were proposed for Punt; 
however, ancient Egyptian accounts located Punt to the east and southeast of Egypt. 
Thus, reference to Arabia was made several times, but under the name of Punt, 
which consisted of several towns, as attested in some texts. Punt included Arabia 
and the south of Egypt, which might have encompassed the whole southern area, 
but most notably parts of Sudan; Eriteria, Ethiopia, and Somalia. This is 
corroborated in Egyptian texts, which alluded to the two ports of Punt on both Red 
Sea littorals. Additionally, such records referred to the Land/s of God/s, in the 
plural, the dual, and the singular, specifically two God’s Land, northern and 
southern, which parallels the Islamic concept of sacred Quds and Makkah. 
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The goods that were purchased from Punt were pygmies, gold, silver, copper, 
etc., but most important of which is the ‘nty; raisins, Balsam or Balm, which was 
called Balsam of Makkah. Thus, the balsam, which was vehemently sought, was 
called and is still called by its own name. Furthrmore, the same merchandize that 
was sold in Makkah like incense, scents and frankinscence is still vended there 
uptill now. Greek and Roman writers also testified to the wealth of Arabia Felix in 
the same merchandize of incense, frankinscence, gold, copper, and other metals. 


Furthermore, archaeological finds in the region verified an extensive activity 
in the southwestern coast of Arabia. Archaeologists also unearthed evidence in the 
Makkan region that substantiate such a commotion of trade of old. Remanants of 
ancient villages, stops along the trade routes leading to Makkah, and inscriptions 
all testify to such an ancient commerce. This is in addition to what was discovered 
from ancient trade routes that lead to Makkah that turned subsequently to pilgrim 
routes. However, more archaeological discoveries are still required to disambiguate 
the vague aspects of this trade and its antiquity. 


From what was mentioned in the preceding sections, it is to be concluded 
that Makkah was part of the land of Punt, as it was called, specifically by the ancient 
Egyptians. To further support this proposition, the coming chapter reveals the other 
appellation of this mercantile region of Punt for the Assyrians, i.e., Mag(k)an, Mag, 
or Makka. Hence, Magan possibly referred to the same huge commercial Arabian 
region ‘Punt’, as would be expounded in the coming pages. 
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Chapter $5 


NWakan/ MWaka/ 


Chapter JF 


Makan! Mak(k)a 


2.1. Introduction: 


2.1.1. Toponym and Suggested. Locations: 


Mag(k)an is one of the mysterious locations which has been offered a 
number of probable sites by scholars. Candidate locations comprise Oman and 
UAE; Makran desert of Iran/India, Lower Egypt, Nubia; Sinai, and Hijaz, or the 
whole of the Arabian Peninsula. Some of these locations are examined, then the 
researcher’s proposal is presented. 


Armoft (1905), in his A Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language, 
specified that Makanu means “place or stead” (Vol.I, p. 538). According to 
Hansman (1973), in Old Akkadian, the word ‘Magan’°” can be rendered “Makan 
with g and ki’. As for the Babylonian account of the Bihistun trilingual 
inscriptions, “(it) gives Ma-ak ... whereas the Old Persian is Maka” (p. 557). 
Moreover, Potts (1999) indicated that since the twenty fourth century BCE up till 
the second century CE, “Sum. Magan, Akk. Makkan, OP. Maka, El. (Elamite) 
Makkash” were designations that were esteemed by the ostensibly more developed 
citizens of the superior Mesopotamia (p. 40). 


We observe here that this place was present in the inscriptions ever since the 
24" century BCE, which matches both the temporal era of Punt and the researcher’s 
proposal presented above about sacred Makkah in the Abrahamite era. Moreover, 
the toponym is written with a geminated, 1.e., doubled /k/ or with single /k/. 
Furthermore, ‘Makkash’ is one of its names; whereas the Indian ‘Makshisha’ or 
‘Mukshishana’ refer to holy Makkah, with the substitution of the /k/ with /sh/®”, 
which may serve as a clue to sacred Makkah. 


Potts (1986) acknowledged that, in 1895, Rogers proposed that the position 
of Magan has been and still is contentious (p.271). Hitti (1970) suggested that the 
Sumerian toponyms ‘Magan’ and ‘Meluxxa’ referred initially to eastern and 
central Arabia, but later on, they came to allude to other locations like the Sinaitic 
peninsula and eastern Africa, in the Assyrian period. However, he asserted that 
Magan is not “etymologically identifiable with Arabic “Ma‘an””, which lies in 





623 This is the same meaning of Bakkah/Makkah in ancient Egyptian, as stated earlier. 
524 Check the last two subsections in this chapter on Majannah in Makkah. 
65 See VoL. 
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northern Hijaz, and which was probably a Minaean colony lying on the trade route 
(p.36)°°. Therefore, Hitti highlighted an important aspect, i.e., “toponymic-shift”, 
which is addressed in the coming section. In addition, Daniéle Michaux-Colombot 
(2011) studied different texts related to Magan/Makan that yielded some valuable 
findings, regarding the mysterious locations of this town. He stated that there was 
confusion amid scholars about the location of Magan as an early designation for 
Sinai. However, the problematic location of Magan or Maka and the heated 
controversy for more than a century on its place had precluded direct facts (p.4). 


Arnoft (1905) also reviewed the different locations given in ancient texts to 
Makan and Melucha (Meluxxa), two associated and often coupled toponyms. 
Some located Magan in the realm in Western Arabia and on Sinai, and equated 
Meluxxa with Sinai, or treated both Makkan and Meluxxa as Eastern and 
Northwestern Arabia. Others mentioned that Magan is Egypt and Meluxxa is 
Libya or Sinai. A third group claimed Magan to be entire Arabia; whereas Meluxxa 
is merely the Sinai. He alluded to Jensen who stated that Makkan lies to the west 
of Babylonia, it is possibly a segment of Arabia; while Meluxxa is located to the 
west of Babylonia as well in the direction of Sinai, probably Idumea or Petraea. It 
is a location in which “thorns grow”. Moreover, Meluxxa was mentioned for its 
“Enu-stones” (pp.537-8). Additionally, From Records of the Past, “an Assyrian 
Fragment on Geography”, translated by H. Sayce (1878), he signaled that “the 
country of Milukhkha' (is) the country of turquoise”’, and “the country of Maganna 
... the country of copper” (Vol. XI, p.148). This is the same designation used by 
Egyptians, as stated under the chapter of Punt: “terraces of turquoise” and “mistress 
of turquoise”. 


Heinshon (1997) asserted that the specific position of Magan and Meluhha 
is doubtful, even though they may be Egypt and Ethiopia (n.p.). A few scholars 
contended that since Assyrian texts locate Magan to the south of Lower Egypt, 
Magan must be Nubia or Sudan (Lawton, 1983). O’Leary (2013) also indicated that 
in the Amarna letters, Me-lukh-kha was used equivalently to Kashi, which could 
be Kosh or Nubia. These two terms used to refer to ‘mercenary’ soldiers in 
Egyptian service (p.48). 


Nonetheless, Niendercorn (2016) averred that generally Sumerologists 
associate Magan and Meluhha with Upper Egypt, the Sudan, and Ethiopia. Yet, 
ancient accounts of these domains, which signify that they were the resources of 
“tin, copper, gold, wood, reeds, ships, various types of stones, birds” and other 
treasured merchandizes, display minor similarity to upper Egypt, Sudan or 
Ethiopia. Furthermore, in an ancient text, Meluhha was described as “the black 
land” by Kramer, 1963, p.278. Thus, Niendercorn alleged that Malay peninsula 


626 The relation of Ma‘an to Magan is examined later. 
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and Mekong river are probably Meluhha “the black land” and Magan; not Egypt 
(p.20). Consequently, archeologists are still debating their real locations. 


As for Hoyland (2001), he examined two probabilities for “Maka”, The first 
possibly alludes solely to the “Sinai—Syrian desert region”, whose peoples aided 
Cambyses in invading Egypt in 525 BCE. Thus, they were not considered slaves to 
the Persians. The second possibility is that the Macians and their state Maka most 
probably inhabited east Arabia. He clarified that it is depicted in an inventory as 
“the lands that are beyond the sea (Persepolis E)”, and is portrayed by classical 
authors “(Arrian, Ind. 32.7; Strabo 16.3.2; Pliny 6.98; Ammianus 23.6.10) as the 
headland on the Arabian side of the straits of Hormuz” (p.20). 


In a similar vein, Cavalli-Sforza (1994) specified that Magan is situated on 
both the Arabian Peninsula and eastern Asia. He stated that it encompassed the 
coast of UAE or specifically Abu Dhabi, the eastern coast of Oman, and the 
Persian littoral throughout the strait of Hormuz. On these littorals, habitation 
expanded in the interior parts. What proves an integration of their cultural traits is 
the design of the cemeteries in both regions that further corroborates the 
communication between Persia and Arabia. The goods of myrrh and incense that 
were grown in southwestern Arabia were conveyed from there through a trade route 
crossing the desert to Dilmun (p.219)°’’. Again, we see the goods of myrrh and 
incense, which are those of Punt. Moreover, we can discern in the above quote that 
Makan was extended inland in both directions, i.e., Maka and Ard Al-Hind, as 
mentioned by Yule (2003). The limits of Makan are explored later in the chapter. 





http://www. crystalinks. com/dynasty27. html 
Makan/Magan (one of the locations in Oman and UAE) 


Likewise, Potts (1986) pointed out that many scholars agreed on Magan’s 
location in eastern Arabia, particularly, Oman (p.271). Similarly, according to Sen 
(1999), in the context of the relations between the Indus, Sumer, Crete, and Egypt, 
mention was made of Makan as a direct commcercial hub, and Magan or Makan, 
was recognized as Oman or another location in Southern Arabia (p.33). However, 
other specialists upheld that due to the similarity between "Makan" and "Makran" 
or the present “Baluchistan coast”, Magan must have been segment of current Iran 
or Pakistan (Lawton, 1983). Nonetheless, according to Arrian (1814): 


627 See the section on Oman and UAE. 
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Those who understood the situation of the country affirmed that this 
promontory belonged to Arabia, and was called Maceta, and that 
cinnamon, and other fragrant spices, were conveyed thence to the 
Assyrians. From this shore, where the fleet lay at anchor, and the 
promontory which they then saw before them, (according to 
Nearthus's opinion, to which I readily assent), the gulph of Persia ... 
has its beginning. (p.238) 


As can be observed, this port was used to ship the frankincense trade, as would be 
affirmed later in the chapter. This brings to mind Burton’s remark in the previous 
chapter that it was the custom in ancient eras to name ports after the center of the 
country. Thus, this port was most likely called as such; because it was an outlet of 
Makkan produces. 


In sum, there is no consensus on the location of Magan. Therefore, the most 
prominent sites of the proposed locations, i.e., Egypt; Oman and UAE, and 
Makkah/Arabia, are distinctly investigated to shed more light on the range of 
Magan, as supported by archaeological or textual proofs. However, before going 
into the examination of the above-mentioned locations, the coming section 
discusses the idea of toponymic-shift. 


2.1.2. “Doub e Lecation Theory ” or ‘Seponymic- “Shift ’. 
Chronehogical and Geographical Overview 


Daniéle Michaux-Colombot (2011) reviewed the records that relate to 
Magan that are predominantely from the final part of the II millennium to the 
initial part of the II"¢ millennium, and these constitute 108 Sumerian and Akkadian 
texts of 140 up till Greco-Roman eras. The rest, or the 32 texts, has merely 12 
infrequent references in the II" millennium Syrian texts, following total 
disappearance for a whole century, and 20 Assyrian and Iranian mentions from the 
I* millennium texts, following six centuries. He added that the commercial ties 
between southern Mesopotamia and Magan appear to have been severd in the II" 
millennium, for then Syrians barely mentioned it. In the 1“ millennium, its name 
appeared again when they headed toward the west; yet little is known about its 
location in ancient records. 


Nevertheless, later Neo-Assyrian documents distinctly place it close to 
Egypt. Yet, the lack of mention of Makan in the II" millennium gave rise to 
“double location theory”. The flawed double location theory “toponymic-shift” 
resulted from its being portrayed as a port, from and unto which ships are sailing, 
ever since the era of king Sargon the Akkadian ca. 2330 BCE till ca. 2030 BCE, 
and for about three centuries. This theory locates it either on the [Arabian/]Persian 
Gulf, whether Oman or Persian Makran, or the two. As for the other western locale, 
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it was overlooked, theorizing that Magan was at that time “only a literary 
expression for Egypt” (Michaux-Colombot, 2011, pp.4-5). 





Correspondingly, Kramer (1963) indicated that, actually, the majority of 
“cuneiformists” approved that by the first millennium BCE, Magan and Meluhha 
paralleled generally Egypt and Ethiopia. Consequently, this generated a thesis of 
a transferal of placenames; because in the third and second millennia BCE, the 
denomination of Magan and Meluhha paralleled the territories near the eastern and 
southeastern Arabian littorals; yet, the designation shifted westward later on. It has 
become accepted widely that 1‘ millennium sources referencing Magan and 
Meluhha constantly signify Egypt and Ethiopia (1963, p.276). 


However, starting from 1965, “the toponymic-shift confusion theory” has 
not been corroborated. This is explained by the fact that, in historical records, the 
name of Egypt is “Misri, Musur and Misraim”, while in Neo-Assyrian records, 
Taharga continually refers to the monarch of Misri/ Musur and Kus, yet not ever 
ruler of Magan or of Meluxxa. In addition, the residents of Magan were called the 
Martu “pastoral techno-complex’, a term that extends to include Gebel Bishri in 
Syria to the Maqna-Midian area, beside the Gulf of Aqaba (Michaux-Colombot, 
2011, pp.5-6). Thus, the description of borders is crucial as a significant milestone. 


Sargon IT of Assyria related that lamani escaped from Ashdod, which was in 
Palestine, “«to the border (ite= adjacent district) of Egypt which is on the edge of 
Meluxxa: Sa pa-at ™*"[Me]-luh-ha»”. Moreover, we realize from the two 
accounts of Sargon’s Geography, that 


«120 leagues is the length from the “tail of the Euphrates” to the 
border of Meluhha Magan, the borders, pat, of which Sargon, king 
of the universe, when he conquered the totality of the land under 
heaven, delineated borders for and measured the circumference of». 
(Michaux-Colombot, 2011, p.8) 


Wayne Horowitz (1998), in his Mesopotamian Cosmic Geography, explained that 
such a “tail” was for the Assyrians the outlet to the sea, referring “to the salt-waters 
outlet of the Euphrates” at the southern end of Babylonia, close to “the head of the 
gulf’. He contended that this befits Magan, but not Meluhha, which was described 
as lying westward (pp.85-86). According to Google, 120 leagues= about 666 km, 
which is neither applicable to the distance from the Euphrates to Oman, UAE, nor 
to sacred Makkah; rather a spot in current Saudi Arabia, or in Qatar. This further 
accentuates the idea of a whole region, with central towns. According to Michaux- 
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Colombot (2011), Magan and Meluxxa were also said to have mutual borders (p.8). 
Hence, they must have designated whole areas. 


In the same context, Langdon (1921) underlined that Sargon of Assyria, at 
the close of the eighth century, in a geographical account of the diverse divisions 
of the empire, displays that “it was 120 hour-marches (biru) from the reservoir of 
the Euphrates to the border of Melubha along the sea coast’. The inscriptions of 
Sargon also portray “Dilmun as a land 30 hour-marches from the head of the 
Persian Gulf’. In any case, the starting point for these dimensions is apparently 
adjacent to the “mouths of the Tigris and Euphrates, in those days at least 20 miles 
inland from the present coastline”. The boundary of Meluhha was accessed by a 
voyage of 400 miles “from about the 31* parallel of latitude”, which delivers the 
passenger “only a little more than half-way to Oman”. Additionally, this Assyrian 
geographical investigation of the eight century refers to “the lands beyond the upper 
sea” or Asia Minor, and Dilmun and Mag(k)an (p.143). 


The coming subsection examines the notion of Magan cities. As for the 
upcoming subsections, the main candidate towns of Egypt, Oman; UAE, and sacred 
Makkah/Hijaz or Arabia are investigated to unravel the most feasible location, 
substantiated by archaeological evidence or historical records. 


2.1.3. She Cities of Makan and Melukha 


Podany (2010) revealed a unique aspect of Magan that is rarely mentioned 
by writers. He stated that the early Akkadian king Sargon attacked “the Magan 
cities, thirty-two of them, assembled for war”. He conquered them and subdued 
their rulers (p.47). Paine (2014) reinstated the same piece of information as: 
“coalition of thirty-two Magan cities” (n.p.). Similarly, Potts (2001) illustrated 
that the Akkadian emperor Manishtusu referred to fighting at least 32 “lords of 
Magan”. This entails a dispersed regionalized political setting at that point in time. 
However, we can’t justly conceive of a condition wherein minor rulers are 
responsible for a specific extent of land located centrally in the vicinity of a 
principal community, for instance, Tell Abraq, Bidiyah, Hili, among others, 
controlled by “a fotress-tower”, united jointly to resist the Akkadian incursion of 
Magan (p.40). This means that Magan was not ONLY ONE CITY; rather, it 
encompassed thirty-two coalesced cities, which is the same information presented 
on Punt, i.e., it comprises a number of cities. This piece of evidence is also 
explained later in the chapter in relation to the kingdom of Minaeans. It also entails 
an extended area that is inclusive of other towns than Oman and Emirates, as would 
be elucidated. 


Correspondingly, according to Yule (2003), commercial and cultural ties 
existed between southern Asia, Iran and south-eastern Arabia, and sometimes 
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the whole region was treated “as an entity unto itself (Maka and Ard al-Hind)” 
(Yule, 2003, P.541), which translates as ‘Maka and the Land of India’. We have 
seen earlier that, according to Strabo, the regions adjacent to India were under the 
Arabic influence and he revealed, in Book 1, Vol. I, that “Arabia and the regions 
as far as India belonged to them” (p.145). Hence, this serves as an explanation of 
the previous statement by Yule. Additionally, using Maka as an umbrella term to 
include the whole area reveals its centrality and significance as a town. 


Later, Dani¢le Michaux-Colombot (2011) underscored that Egypt was under 
the rule of the Persian Darius I (522-486 B.C.), along with 20 or 30 Persian 
satrapies, which included Maka/Maga, which has always been deemed as a 
shortened representation of Magan (p.4). These may also signify the same cities of 
Magan. Hence, in the light of what Podany, Paine, Yule, Potts, Strabo, and 
Michaux-Colombot stated about this region in varied historical epochs, “Maka” 
most probably designated sacred Makkah and its vicinity, or a number of annexed 
towns around a center like Makkah. The author supports a hypothesis that claims 
Makan to be a central town, or a commercial hub in Arabia or the western and 
southwestern part of Arabia; since this name was given to the whole Peninsula, due 
to the importance of Makkah. In a like fashion, in Egypt, people still say ‘we’re 
going to Makkah’; not Saudi Arabia. In addition, most significantly, the holy 
Qur’an portrays the milieu as: Mother of villages (Makkah) and its surroundings: 
“alsa dag csoall al” (Al-An‘aam, 6: verse 92). Therefore, the researcher identifies 
Magan with sacred Makkah, as would be further supported throughout the chapter. 


Moreover, the author recognizes Milukhkha as al-Muha’, the Yemeni port 
and its vicinity. According to Bukhairn (2012), The Periplus states that 
Mowla EunopI0v is Jocated in the ultimate anchorage of the Arabian coastline of the 
current Red Sea, and is generally recognized as “‘al-Muha’ (ASA MHWN)”. The 
Periplus (8: 3. 29-32), additionally, relates the exportation of the Eastern African 
seasonings to Arabia “(" ©is AeeBiav)””, and the Arabs transacting goods in Muza or 
al-Muha’ as well. Muza was linked with the most notable political centers of 
Sawwa’® and Dafar. Moreover, one of the Incence Road routes went alongside 
the Western coastline of Arabia from Muza and Okelis (Periplus 7: 3. 20) 
(pp.186,192). Wilford (1992) highlighted that the old harbor of Moscha was found 
and unearthed in the 1950's. Saffara city is merely seven miles in the interior from 
the Moscha location that lies 25 miles to the east of the present-day harbor of 
Salalah (n.p.). Hence, it is apparent that this region in Yemen was significant in 
ancient world trade, and Al-Muha’ is a likely candidate of Milukhkha, with 
metathesizing /l/ and geminating /h/ or /kh/. This proposition is also supported by 
its location to the south of Egypt. 


628 This could be the Sww mentioned in Egyptian records on Punt. 
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Since Milukhkha was mentioned as the country of turquoise®’, this metal 
had to be existent in this port. The current proposition is bolstered by the fact that 
Ancient Egyptian vessels transferred comfort articles and crude cargos from 
harbors in the Red Sea, the Mediterranean and alongside the Nile. Turquoise stone 
and copper were included in these objects, as stated in an inscription from the Mit 
Rahina location, which described an expedition to Sinai in 2007 BCE (Sanders, 
2019). Turquoise comes mainly from Iran and the Sinai Peninsula. The mineral has 
been treasured for “its ornamental properties” from old epochs. Ancient sunkun 
ships that were transporting turquoise were retrieved from the Red Sea (Nabataean 
Trade Items). Therefore, the turquoise cargo must have been shipped from Siani to 
Al-Muha’; hence, it was known for its turquoise. 


As can be deduced from this subsection, Magan included several cities and 
it was oftern associated with Milukhkha. This fact reveals that it was like a 
kingdom; or a coalition of several cities. This proposition would be further 
investigated in the upcoming sections. 


2.2. Possible J ccations of Mak { qJan: 


2.2.1. Magan and. Egypt 


Will Durant (1950) pointed out that the inscription of Naram Sin shows the 
downfall of the ruler of Magan by the Babylonian king Naram-Sin (p.156). King 
and Hall (1907) expounded that king Naram-Sin conquered Sinai or “the land of 
Magan” back in 3750 BCE, around the era of the II" Egyptian Dynasty. An 
inscription reports that Naram-Sin campaigned against Magan or Sinai, and 
conquered Manium, the ruler of that province. Furthermore, he “cut blocks of stone 
in the mountains there” and carried them to his town Agade (pp.133, 158). 


Likewise, Albright (1920) pointed out that the greatest achievement of 
Naram-Sin’s rule was the subjugation of Magan, which lay in the southwestern 
region. He reasoned that since Magan was reachable by land and sea, and was 
farther than Palestine, Egypt becomes the single possibility. He further remarked 
that Naram considered Egypt’s king as his equal, the only one who could be 
considered so. Nevertheless, he stated that the cuneiform accounts do not 
essentially suggest an invasion of Egypt (p.93). Hence, the issue is unclear, but 
Magan’s location is definitely to the south-west of the Akkadians. 


Langdon addressed Albright’s contention. Langdon (1921) acknowledged 
that Magan is truly utilized for referring to Egypt in the inscriptions of Assurbanipal 
in the seventh century; therefore, it is evidently appealing to relate Manum, 
Manium, king of Magan, with Menes, in case Magan really denoted Egypt in this 





629 Note that Punt was referenced as the terraces of turquoise and mistress of turquoise. 
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early era. He highlighted that Albright supported this contention. However, 
Langdon qualified that Naram-Sin should be more than 100 years after that date; 
accordingly, Menes would be linked to the twenty- eighth century, which is utterly 
unfeasible. Langdon further underscored that Magan was not accurately used to 
allude to Egypt, but to a territory on the coasts of the [Arabian/]Persian Gulf, 
possibly current Al-Hasa. In the whole of the Sumerian inscriptions, Magan is 
connected with Dilmun; the eastern coast of the Red Sea, and with Meluhha. 
Meluhbha possibly signifies Ethiopia in the El-Amarna Letters; since it distinctly 
does in the inscriptions of Assurbanipal. However, it is similarly obvious that it 
was not initially used to refer to any section of Africa. Thus, he ruled out the 
equation of Magan with Egypt (pp.142, 143). 


Rice (1994) explained that it was claimed that Naram-sin was confronted 
(by) an extended insurrection in his kingdom after he seized power, therefore, 
controlling copper commerce would have improved his position (p.252); hence, he 
proceeded to Magan. Hitti (1970) also remarked that Naram-Sin made his 
‘expedition’ to bring stone and wood for his temple from both Magan and 
Melukhkha (p.36). However, the Naram Sin's spoils from Magan don’t seem, in 
the least, to be from southeast Arabia; yet they look Egyptian. This is supported 
by the discovery of alabaster vases with an inscription having “the words ‘booty of 
Magan” (Heinsohn, 1993/1997). Rice (1994) revealed that the name of the 
Egyptian king who was defeated by Naram- sin was Manium. Some contended that 
he was Menes, yet, he clarified that Menes was 1000 years before him (p.252). 


Analogously, Sweeney (2007) reported that Sargon and his grandson Naram- 
Sin conquered Magan and Meluhha, and that the defeated king Mannium was 
paralleled to Min/Menes of Egypt. Nevertheless, he could be actually recognized 
as Unas (Wenis) of the 5" Dynasty. Sweeney further affirmed that the lineage of 
the Memphite priests has the name of a king called Sharek as the initial ruler of the 
Hyksos, a name that appears to be quite akin to that of “Sharrukin, Sargon the 
Conqueror”. He defeated Magan or Egypt, if it is actually Magan, to the south. 
Hence, he could be the very same Hyksos king, as recounted by Manetho. 
Furthermore, Sweeney indicated that Akkadian kings defeated a province they 
called “Magan” or Egypt in the 3" millennium BCE. However, scholars doubted 
this and essayed to relocate it in another area than Egypt. Yet, Egypt was called by 
the name Magan later in the Babylonian period (pp.101-2). Thus, Magan was 
located to the west ever since the 3 millennium BCE. 


Moreover, Michaux-Colombot (2011) asserted that after commerce stopped, 
Magan was still mentioned in Assyrian records “as a westward geographical 
direction”. Henceforth, heading towards Egypt, Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal 
described the locations they proceeded to conquer. Esarhaddon related that “in my 
tenth campaign Ashur made me take the direction towards Magan [and Meluhha] 
(litt. ‘turn my face towards’: u-Sd-as-bi-ta pa-na-u-a a-na |Md]-kan)’. As for 
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Ashurbanipal, he said that “in my first campaign towards Magan and Meluhha, I 
directed my march (Jitt. ‘towards Magan and Meluhha, I took the straight road: a- 
na *"* Mdé-kan a *" Meluhha uS-te-e§-Se-ra har-ra-nu)” (pp.7-8). 


In the “Annals of Assurbanipal”, translated by George Smith, we learn that 


51 In my first expedition to Makan' 

52 and Milukha' I went. Tirhakah king of Egypt and Ethiopia, 
53 of whom, Esarhaddon king of Assyria, the father my begetter, his 
overthrow had accomplished; 

54 and had taken possession of his country; he Tirhakah, 

55 the power of Assur, Ishtar, and the great gods my lords 

56 despised, and trusted to his own might. 


Hence, it is linked to Egypt, and the translator claimed it to be Egypt: “Makan 
supposed to be Egypt”, in the footnote to Makan (Records, Vol.I, 1909, p.59, 
footnote). Nevertheless, Michaux-Colombot (2011) referred to a very significant 
fact that clarifies this mystery, i.e., throughout the 2" to 1* millenniums, Egyptians 
knew very well their “neighbour Maga”, which appears to be the “Maga tribe of 
Sinai” (p.19). It is to be observed as well that “M’katu” is the name of “a boundary 
god”, as stated by Budge (1920, Vol.I., p.289), which further supports its vicinity 
to the borders of Egypt. 


meat SOS Na gh pea 


Likewise, Ali (2001) noted that some scholars believe that Naram Sin ruled 
during the beginning of the Ma‘inian kingdom, approx. 1000 BCE®®. Ali also 
clarified that according to ancient inscriptions, “Ma‘in MaSran”, Ma‘iin MaSraan, 
or the Egyptian Ma‘iin, was cited. In one of those, Rep. Epig., 3535, a king named 
Ibayda‘ Yatha‘ was designated as the king of this area. Ali explained that Ma‘1in 
was called as such; because it neighbors Egypt, and its residents are Minaeans 
living in Al- Ula and the borders of Egypt (pp.283, 285, 295)°?!. Therefore, this 
serves as a parallel case to our Makan, for the use of Egypt simply marked the part 
of Makan adjacent to Egypt versus the part lying in eastern Arabia. 


The previous quotes and arguments unravel the relation between Makan and 
Egypt. Earlier in the chapter on Punt, pieces of evidence were offered from 
archaeology and history. Some clues from the ancient records and works of 
historians and geographers like Herodotus and Strabo were presented that show 


639 Tt should be observed that dates of Naram Sin are controversial. See more under the chapter on the Arabs above. 


63! For more on Ma‘in and Makan, see an upcoming section. 
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that the borders of Arabia extended till the Nile. Ancient Egyptians, Phoenicians 
and Assyrians, as was stated by Zeidan (1922), considered Arabia inclusive of the 
inhabitants of the northern desert of Arabia, from the Euphrates till the east of the 
Nile; the eastern desert in Egypt between the Nile and the Red Sea, Sinai, and part 
of the eastern delta. The ancient Egyptians even called the eastern mountain which 
borders the Nile in the east, ‘mountain of the Arabs’, or ‘lands of the Arabs’ (p.31). 
These explanations confirm that such Arabic tribes were in and adjacent to Egypt, 
i.e. in Sinai and the eastern desert. They also entail that the name Magan, which 
was possibly a designation of the Arabian peninsula, was inclusive of Siani and 
referred to the western region, or the Arabian coast of the Red Sea ever since the 
3™ millenium, and subsequent eras as well. 


Macdonald (2009) also delimited the relevant locations included in Arabia 
at various times before the second century CE, as inclusive of eastern Egypt, 
Fayoum and the Delta, in addition to Sinai (pp.281-282). Moreover, the following 
map shows the boundaries of Arabia, according to the description of Herodotus. 
We can perceive that Arabia included the two sides of the Red Sea. This further 
affirms that Arabia’s limits extended beyond its current ones. Moreover, as was 
discussed earlier, Arabia encompassed the land of Maka and controlled India, at 
one point in history. This also enhances the proposition that Makan was a central 
town in Arabia, i.e., the area was called by its name for its significane, and Egypt 
was at its borders. However, several proofs are presented throughout the chapter 
that would further affirm this proposal, specifically, in the sections on the relation 
between Makan and sacred Makkah, and the cities of Makan. Therefore, there is 
no toponymic shift; rather, Magan extended to include all or most of the Arabian 
Peninsula, as would be revealed in the coming discussions. 


Reconstruction of Herodotus World Map, ca. 450 
B.C. http://www.henry-davis.com/ 





MAPS/Ancient%20Web%20Pages/109A.htm 
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2.2.2. Meagan™ .. Oman and UAE 7! 


Moore et al. (2009) referred to Sumerian myths that relate to Magan. They 
revealed that “the Enki stories tease with the mention of these far-flung and 
mysterious locations: Dilmun (Tilmun), Makan (Magan), and the most important, 
Meluhha”. Dilmun was identified with Bahrain, famed anciently as the resource 
of “heavy metals”, that of Meluhha “would send Enki “tempting, precious 
carnelian”, rare wood, and large boats; the land of Makan (Onan) brought 
“mighty copper” and precious stones” (p.42). Hence, they equated it with Oman. 
Likewise, George (1999) translated the Epic of Galgamesh, where we learn that 


632 Check the subsection on Majannah at the end of the chapter. 
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After it sank, after it sank, 
after the boat from Magan sank. 


George signaled that Magan is “a land far away across the Gulf, possibly modern 
Oman” (pp.155, 224). 


According to Paine (2014), in Sargon’s inscription, Magan stands for the 
territories on the two coasts of the strait of Hormuz in southern Iran and eastern 
Oman, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, cited sporadically in Mesopotamian texts 
as “the Sea of Magan’””’. It yielded timber, copper and diorite, with Dilmun copper 
referenced at times. However, given that Bahrain or northeastern Arabia don’t have 
copper, this association possibly entails the transportation of copper from Dilmun 
by ships. The connection of Oman with Magan was realized after the release of 
archaeological findings in Ras al-Jinz, to the east of Oman, with remnants from 
ancient ships that were dated from 2500-2200 BCE. (p.64). Moreover, Shah (2015) 
undersored that many archeological and geological records affirm that Magan was 
in Oman. A Sumerian Royal tablet (2300 BCE) places "Dilmun and Magan" 
“beyond the lower sea", which is a clear sign of the area of the [Arabian/]Persian 
Gulf. Furthermore, Dilmun (Bahrain) was proven to be a trade intermediary in the 
copper trade between Sumer and Magan. 


Shah (2015) focused on the copper trade of Magan. He stated that Akkadian 
Makkan was an early monarchy and one of the chief mercantile centers of Fertile 
Crescent. It expediated commerce between Meluhha “(Mellukhkha, India), Sumer, 
Akkad of Mesopotamia and Elam (Iran). The varied Sumerian cuneiform tablets 
from 2300 BCE allude to Magan-Makkan as the origin of copper and Steatite- 
diorite throughout the Bronze Age. This remained the case between 3000 and 2000 
years ago (pp.1, 3-4). Similarly, John Lawton (1983) observed that roughly 3,000 
years back, mine workers from a place named "Magan" produced and refined loads 
of copper ore and traded it by way of Bahrain to Sumer (n.p.). 


Shah (2015) asserted that it was generally approved that Melukha and 
Summer took copper from Magan. However, a few historians and archeologists 
keep on questioning whether Magan was situated in current “Oman; Lower Egypt, 
or in Makran desert of Iran/India”; because of the usage of the Akkadian word- 
Makkan. This is due to the existence of copper in Iran, Egypt, and Oman. 
Nonetheless, some Egyptologists equated Magan with the place in Lower Egypt 
called “Magannu’”, overlooking its location to the east in ancient records. Shah 
contended that the scribes misrepresented the term and erred locating it in Egypt. 
Egypt did have copper, but Dilmun was nearer to Assyria than Egypt. Besides, 
Egypt must have consumed its copper, being a great empire then, as Shah argued 
(pp.3, 12). 
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Furthermore, Yule and Guba (2001) affirmed that “samples of “diorite 
statues” were compared with “petrological samples” from Oman and they 
revealed a kind of resemblance. However, this is not to state that the stone of the 
royal statues was utterly from there; since other areas rich in this metal near to 
Sumer and Akkad exist as well. Nevertheless, certain semblances are obvious 
between the stone of some statues and the samples from the Sultanate of Oman (p. 
1). According to Al-Hadi (2021), a huge copper mine that may relate to the Magan 
civilization was uncovered in Jabal Al-KhaTm in Al-‘Amiraat in Mascat, Oman. 
Remains of oven molten copper, pots and remnants testify to this (n.p.). The 
research team that made the discovery provided some photos of the find in the 
following link: 


Photos by Fariiq Al-Istikshaaf@sxUQ2CJwd0rTpWW : 
LES! 354 on Twitter: "@MohDtheGeologis @ameratl3 a4! 55) Ge Sy pill pA} CALs) 





sat cle Wag Whe as geledsh gig bast) rns Cl poled 22 5 a ggSllAaitd (ol 51 all Leds Aan gl gual 
Ba) (gd ae gileS (ulaill die @ pda ane Atl cecal lls aall pede cle cats fig alaad a8 cys alatial 
Cyril] ards ers httos://t.co/AiONIRhvrsi" / Twitter 











Moreover, Potts (1986) highlighted that imperial accounts specify an origin 
of the “dark stone” of the statues in Magan or Makkan. This is situated in 
southeastern Arabia, particularly, the modern Oman; yet in southwestern Iran too 
(Yule & Guba, 2001, p. 1). Therefore, Potts (2010b) formulated his own theory of 
Oman as the real location of Magan. He stated that there are convincing proofs that 
lead us to equate Old Persian Maka with “the Royal Achaemenid Elamite Makkash, 
Akkadian Makkan, and Sumerian Magan”, i.e., Oman (p. 529)°?. 


Regarding the association of Magan with UAE, Potts (2000a) illustrated that 
current UAE or the coastal area lying between Sharjah and Ras Musandam was 
called several names throughout the ages. For the early Greeks and Romans, the 
region was a segment of Macae; whereas to the Achaemenid Persians, it was called 
Maka, and to the Akkadians of Mesopotamia, it was part of the territory of 
Makkan. To the Sumerians, it was also a subdivision of Magan, a name indicating 
current UAE and Oman. However, we have no knowledge of the appellation given 
by the ancient inhabitants of the province termed Tell Abraq; yet we may be 
confident, because of its expanse and the affluence of substances discovered in this 
location, that it was definitely of the major cities of early Magan (p.13). Therefore, 
these were regions in Makan, not exclusively Makan. 


Moreover, Potts (2000b) unearthed in Tell Abrag in Emirates approximately 
400 bodies from “a circular stone tomb” pertaining to the kind of tombs regularly 
utilized for group burials in the Early Bronze Age (2500-2000 BCE) in the area of 
Oman and the UAE. He and his team detected a huge unplundered cemetery, which 
represents “‘a time capsule of ancient Magan”, and a society closely associated 


633 See the section on Qade. 
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with a mercantile web connecting “Mesopotamia, Iran, Arabia, Afghanistan, and 
the Indus Valley”. The tomb was kept intact, and was not pillaged; as it had been 
preserved ever since roughly 2000 BCE by numerous layers of “settlement deposit 
as the site of Tell Abraq grew up, over, and around it” (n.p.). 


Furthermore, Ras Al Khaimah Department of Antiquities and Museums 
conducted some researches in this context. The results revealed that commerce with 
Mesopotamia and the Indus valley made the ancient United Arab Emirates 
prosperous. The department illuminated that this commerce was eminent to the 
extent that this area was cited in early Mesopotamian records under the designation 
"Land of Magan". UAE archaeologist Ahmad Hilal, who is an affiliate of the Dept., 
also clarified that the period between 2600-2000 BCE in Umm AI Nar culture is 
quite a significant era in the UAE, as corroborated by archaeological proofs. Hilal 
uncovered that the society had advanced to an extent that refined old cemeteries 
were discovered all over Ras Al-Khaimah and the UAE (Baldwin, 2007). 
Moreover, according to Swerida (2018), Umm an-Nar was an era of enlarged 
cultural depth that experienced the practices of settled ways of living that extended 
all over the Omani Peninsula. 


In the ‘Early’ Umm an-Nar era, there was a construction of enormous towers 
in equally “the low hills (at the Settlement Slope) and on the wadi plain (at Al- 
Matariya and Al-Khafaji)’”. Although there are no clear proofs of an ancient “Umm 
an-Nar house”, there are signs of familial occupation in the locality of these ancient 
towers which reinforces the notion that a community or inhabited region must be 
positioned adjacently (Swerida, 2018, pp.51, 66). Potts (1986) unravelled that the 
“towers of Umm al-Nur period” could have been the dominance cores as well of 
the ‘lords of Magan’ who were fought by a number of ancient Akkadian monarchs, 
like Manushtusu and Naram-Sin, in the twenty-third century BCE (Potts, 2001, 
p.40). Such towers were most probably the seat of lords and their families, and 
possibly shelters, in instances of emergency for the people, who would have resided 
around the towers in “palm-frond houses” (Hoyland, 2001, p.34). 


Concerning the disappearance of Magan, Shah (2015) held that Meluhha and 
Megan’s civilizations fell because of aridity and unexpected climatic change, 
which pushed the people to journey out of the region®** (p.12). Similarly, Michaux- 
Colombot (2011) agreed that what might have led to Magan’s demise is aridity; 
sweeping drought caused the demise of the prosperous grasslands. Sizeable 
nomadic tribes, accordingly, lost their administrative authority that deterred the 
Akkadians to the extent of assembling an alliance, but they were defeated by 
Naram-sin (p. 6). 


Nevertheless, Potts (1999) contradicted the above opinion of the fall of 
Magan. He investigated Magan’s stance, pursuing the archaeological and 


534 This was proposed as the cause for the downfall of the port of Charmutha, in the previous chapter. 
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cuneiform proofs related to this region. He affirmed that from the end of the Ur III 
dynasty, ca. 2000 BCE, till the rule of the Assyrian king Tukulti-Mnurta I in the 
thirteenth century BCE, cuneiform texts discontinued to allude to Magan, with the 
exception of citing an adjective labeling specific kinds of trees, seats, and pots. This 
was interpreted as a salient indication that the commercial ties that connected Ur 
and Magan in the 21‘ century BCE were critically cut. Archaeologists specialized 
in southeastern Arabia intensified this micsonception by showing an extensive 
collapse in advanced life after around 1700 BCE. This was known as “a Dark Age 
in Mesopotamia”, from the invasion of Babylon by the Hittite king Murshili, at 
about 1600 BCE, till the rule of Burnaburiash II, at approximately 1359 BCE, in 
the mid Kassite era, as was outlined by the eminent Sumerologist Benno 
Landsberger in 1954. 


Potts (1999) highlighted that this hypothesis was strengthened by the lack of 
archaeological remnants of the 2" millennium BCE in southeastern Arabia. 
However, the latest findings at Tell Abraq and Shimal in the UAE revealed that 
this hypothesis is misguided. It appears that the “sedentary settlement” persisted in 
southeastern Arabia at about 1700 BCE. This postulate was further authenticated 
by a site like Tell Abraq, which exhibits proofs of incessant habitation during the 
second millennium BCE. To him, this proves that Magan remained as a provider 
for copper to Dilmun and ultimately to Babylonia, at any rate, within the Old 
Babylonian era. 


Potts (1999) added another fact that is crucial to the argument here. He 
revealed that the library of the Assyrian king Assurbanipal, which is saved in his 
palace at Nineveh, includes a text, itemizing remedial prescriptions, which refers 
to a “plant for the heart” that flourished in Magan. The text records that Sin or the 
Moon-god and Shamash, 1.e., the Sun-god, carried the plant for the heart down from 
the highlands. Its roots permeated the ground, its horns penetrated into the sky, and 
it clutched on “the "heart" of Moon, oxen, sheep, asses, dogs, pigs, men and 
women”. 


The text was introduced by the German Assyriologist Friednch Kuchler in 
1904. However, this text was neglected by reseachers, but it proves that Magan still 
existed in the seventh century BCE. The text reveals that from Magan, they used 
to import such a lovely plant in the seventh century BCE (Potts, 1999, pp.35-37). 
Thompson (1949), in his A Dictionary of Assyrian Botany, also asserted that “the 
"Heart-plant” described in the long incantation in Ku. 1, i1i, 29” records in what way 
the Heart-plant emerges and flourishes in Makan, which is a site in Arabia (p.153). 
The persistence of Magan in these later ages is also attested in Will Durant (1950) 
who elucidated that twenty-five of Magan’s late kings are recognized in Arabic 
inscriptions dated to 800 BCE. (p.156). Other evidences are presented throughout 
the chapter. 
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Therefore, given all of the above archaeological evidence, it is revealed that 
the ancient trade of Magan included both Oman and UAE. However, there were 
also other sites included in Arabia, as would be shown shortly. This is verified by 
the paces of the frankincense trade routes to Oman that would be highlighted later 
in the chapter. The fact that Oman and UAE were called Magan shows that their 
names were possibly in metonymic relation or part-whole relationship with Makan, 
i.e., synecdoche, just as Makkah represented the whole of the Peninsula. They must 
have served as the nearest ports of Magan to Assyria and India; hence they were 
termed by its name®». In the coming subsections, more evidence is given about the 
extent of Magan, and its products. 


2.2.3. Is Mak, { kal n Sacred. Makkak* 36 7 / 


The following subsections compare between the two locations from varied 
perspectives: linguistic, geographical; botanical, etc. 


2.2.3.1. SE Linguistic View: 
2.2.3.1.a. ‘Semblance of the Iwo SToponyms 


The very names of Makkah and Mak(g)a reveal an undeniable resemblance; 
if not complete match. Hence, from the linguistic perspective, they show to be 
related, regardless of the interchange between /k/ and /g/, which was studied earlier, 
or the fact that /g/ is a variant of /k/ in some Arabic dialects, as noted by Zoaba‘ 
(2016, p.107). This is also underscored Al-Zu‘biy (2008) who stated that the 
substitution between /g/ and /k/ or vice versa is detected in and between Semitic 
languages, like Arabic, Hebrew, and Aramaic (p.61). 


In addition, Michaux-Colombot (2011) emphasized that Ma-ak-ka-an and 
Makka occur in Elamite trade tablets [with doubled /kk/], whereas the abbreviated 
form Maka appears in the Late Babylonian accounts of the satrapy or governorate 
lists. In addition, Colombot indicated that there are other variants which include 
“Mk°?"/Maziya/Matiya®* in Old Persian, Mk in Aramean and Mg in hieroglyphic 
Egyptian” (p.10). These forms show alternation between /k/, /g/, /z/, and /sh/. 
According to Al-Zu‘biy (2008), the phenomenon of substituting /k/ with /8/ is not 
restricted to Arabic, as mentioned by several linguists (p.67; Kashkashah for Hilal, 
1998, 116, 117). 


Moreover, Clarke (1883) illustrated that, in several languages, g and k have 
changed into sh and zh, and also to the sound of s (p.314). Finally, the form with 





635 See the part on trade and trade routes in this and the last chapter. 
636 Check the section on Majannah at the end of the chapter. 

637 Check the next subsection for ‘Mk’ in North Arabian inscriptions. 
638 See the section on Mesha or Massa. 
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the geminate /k/ leaves no doubt that the two words are identical: Makka and sacred 
Makka/h, where the final /t/ in /Makkatu/ta/ti in Arabic is changed into a /h/ finally 
or deleted, and the vowels which follow the conjugation of the word are elided. 
Ya‘quub (2001) illustrated that, when pausing, feminine /t/ is changed into a /h/, as 
attested by ancient Arab linguists, for instance, /tamrata/ and /tamrah_/ or ‘date 
fruit’ (p.89), or at times, /tamra/, without the pausal /h/. 


Dr Qubaisiy (2001), Professor of ancient Arabic languages in Aleppo 
University, while commenting on the inscription of Naram-sin, also reached the 
conclusion that Magan is Holy Makkah. He stated that it could be read in Sumerian 
with “g, k, q” as “Magan-Makkan (with doubled /k/ after adding /an/)- or with /q/ 
Magan’, but never with a /‘/ sound. However, he contended that the reference to 
Makan as a port is an error by the scribe (pp.70-71). The researcher agrees with 
Qubaisiy regarding the similarity of the two terms; however, the researcher’s 
standpoint is that Makkah had its ports throughout history, and Jeddah or Badeo 
regia was one of the main ports to Makkah, in addition to other Red Sea ports like 
Charmutha®*’, and Oman on the Arabian/Persian Gulf. 


2.2.3.1.5. ME’ ME. Me’ and Meky’ in North Strabian 
Inscrip tions and “tncient Egyptian 


The name ‘Mk’ occurs in North Arabian inscriptions, Safiatic, Taymanitic, 
and Dadanitic, as follows: 


C 88 (Dunand 1379) 
!s?mt bn ngr bn gn ‘ma milew ts?[wa] | b'ls*'my w l- bay dd -hw I kl avh f It w dsr stim w qbil “hi 


By S*mt son of Nsr son of Sn’ the confidant [or guard) of MK and he (longed) for B'ts'my and the children of 
his paternal uncle and {every} qyh, so, ‘It and Ds*r let there be security and reunion with family 


Apparatus Criticus: 


C: ns'm ba s*n ‘mn m- d wets? for nsm bn sn’ mn mk w ts*[wa); w I- kl lqyh for w l- idl qyh; w qbl lhl for w 
qbil ‘hi 


(Ryckmans, 1950/1951)? 





639 Check Vol.I and the chapter on Punt. 
640 All the inscriptions enlisted in this subsection are taken from OCIANA; unless otherwise noted. Moreover, the 
original source is mentioned. 
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ZeWA1 


| whb’l bn hnn bn ‘bd bn gt bn s*rk bn s*krn d- ’l qs*(m} w s*ty h- dr {m-} rk s'nt trq mk milk nbt tltn m’t qtl ‘Iirm 


w s’q tmrI- -hz{}m gd‘wd wh lh wh s*hqm gnyt w s'lm m- d hrs w gnmtI- d d'y h- htt 


By Whb’l son of Hnn son of ‘bd son of Gt son of S*rk son of S'krn of the lineage of {Qs*m}. and he spent the 
winter here {on account of} an area on which a small amount of rain had fallen the year [in which] Mk king 
of Nabat smote one hundred [and] thirty warriors of the Romans and {the spokesman} [chief] of Gd‘'wd 
drove Tmr to him [Mk]. And O Lh and 0 S*hqm [grant] plenty and safety from whoever is on guard and 


[grant] booty to whoever leaves the carving intact 
(Zeinaddin, 2002) 
(The Online Corpus, 2017, Safiatic, pp.1270, 10040) 


TM.T.001 B (Tayma’ Museum register 401) 


| sms*mk ‘mt 
hglz 


By Sms*mk the maid servant 
of the tax-collector [?] 


(The Online Corpus, 2017, Taymanitic, p.142) 
JaL 146c¢ 


Provenance: 

Oasis of al-‘Ula, Al-Madinah, Saudi Arabia 
[Latitude/Longitude: 26.616667 / 37.916667] 
Wadi Mu'tadil 


(Jamme, 1974) 
JaL 157 v 
It‘/mk wasm ‘bd t‘wtr 
Lt‘ Mk wasm slave of Twtr 


Apparatus Criticus: 
TRANSLATION 
It‘ mk, Jamme: 'Lata* [of the family of] Makk’. 


(Jamme, 1974) 

(The Online Corpus, 2017, Dadanitic, pp.330, 362) 

As can be discerned, ‘Mk’ occurs as names for males and females. Moreover, the 
name has doubled /kk/, which may indicate its relation to Makka or Makkah; it is 
shortened in colloquial speech to Maka, 1.e., degeminated. As the vowels aren’t 


represented, the name could be: Mak(k)a, and the last example validates this point 
of view. Furthermore, the first example refers to a person who is a confidant of 
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some one or a guard “’mn” of Mk, possibly here the blessed place is meant. An 
example that may enlighten this discussion further is cited from the Egyptian 
dictionary by Budge: 


M’kéa (Maka) AS] Ww) om, 


Gol. 4, 6, a country; situation unknown. 
(Budge, Vol. II, p. 998) 


This shows that ‘Maka’! is a country, known to ancient Egyptians. 


The designations ‘Mkt’, ‘Mky’ or ‘Makki’ are also attested in Thamudic 
inscriptions. Nevertheless, these inscriptions don’t reveal why the names were 
formed as such. Bawazir wondered about such designations: are they related to 
Makkah, or a tribe known as Mkt or Makkat? We don’t know conclusively the 
cause of such appellations, but we are justified in pinpointing their possible 
connection to Makkah (Bawazir, 2019, p.63). ‘Ababna (n.d.) also indicated that, in 
a Thamudic inscription, we have “zn <bd mkt’, or [this is ‘abd Makkah ‘this is the 
slave/servant of Makkah’]. The name ‘abd Makkah is here a compound in the 
construct state (p.273). Following are more examples on such phrases in Hismaic 
(Thamudic E): 


MNM c7 l 's!lm bn ‘bamk bn khl bn ‘bdmk d 1 rbt [w] dkrt It ns'k [w] mys! [w] 
wd s!nt kbn s'qy r'rbt 
By ‘s/im son of bdmk son of khi son of ‘bdiiifé of the tribe of rbt; [and] 
may /t remember ns/k [and] mys! [and] wd the year the watering place 


However, some contended that ‘bdmk’ signifies “(Nab. “bdmlkw) ‘servant 
of Malichos’”, with assimilation of /I/ into /k/ (King, 1990, pp.61, 76), which is 
unlikely. We have seen above in ZeWA| inscription: ™*/«"r; thus, this was his 
name or it could have been a title like the current “Custadian of the sanctuaries”. 
This is further corroborated by the coming Safiatic examples from OCIANA, 
Online Corpus of the Inscriptions of Ancient North Arabia database: 

Ms 26 
| ‘bdmk bn rdfn w bny 


By ‘bdmik son of Rdfn and he built 


The next one is taken from [ZEGA], Zeinaddin (2000): 


541 Check the next chapter. 
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ZeGAT 
I ‘bdink bn gnm d-'T(b}{s*}e 
By ‘bdmi son of Gnm of the lineage of (“bs't} 
(The Online Corpus, 2017, Safiatic, pp.7866, 10036) 


Therefore, these examples show that ‘bdmk was used as a name even for ordinary 
persons as well. 


The following cases are on ‘Mky’, a nisbe adjective, most probably referring 
to Makkah, like the use of the name currently. From OCIANA, Safiatic database: 


ASFF 112 
h rdw s*‘d nfzt bn brht bn mky 


O Rdw help Nfzt son of Brht son of Mky 


The coming instance is from Macdonald (1979): 


SIAM9 
Lhif bn gig b[n] ----yd w l--h ‘nfs? 
By hif son of Mky son of ----yd and the monuments are for him 


(The Online Corpus, 2017, Safiatic, pp.624,8315) 


This name also occurs in ancient Egyptian to indicate protection, as Makkah was 
always designated as “The Protected City” and whoever goes to it is “safe” as in 
the Qur’anic verses: 


"And whoever enters it shall be safe" (KSU: Aal ‘imraan 3: 97). 
“And [mention] when Abraham said, "My Lord, make this a secure 
city” (KSU: Al-Bagarah 2: 126). 


-_ a St a 





(Budge, Voll, p.288) 


The next inscription, on the use of ‘mkt’, is taken from Jaussen and Savignac 
(1997): 
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JSLih 010 
's*mkt/b---/h 
's*mkt {son of} ---- h--- 


Apparatus Criticus: 
TEXT 
Jaussen & Savignac: ’s‘’mnt rather than ‘s’mkt. 


(The Online Corpus, 2017, Dadanitic, p. 402) 


JSTham 417 (van den Branden 1950: 270; Esk. 109) 


mkt (w} h{d) 
hl {k}---- 


Mkt {and} {Hd} 
camped [?] {k----} 


Apparatus Criticus: 

TEXT 

Line 1. Jaussen & Savignac followed by van den Branden and Eskoubi: mks mid rather than mkt (w) {hd}. 
Line 2. Jaussen & Savignac: hlk b/h for hi{(k}----; van den Branden: / kb/ rather than Al{k}----; Eskoubi: All nb 
ddn. 


(The Online Corpus, 2017, Taymanitic, p. 66) 


The name ‘Mkt’ may represent Makkatu/a/i, with elision of the final vowels. Even 
if itis mks or mkS, the interchange of /t/ with these sounds 1s detected in the Arabic 
context, e.g. /’an-naas/ and /’an-naat/ ‘people’, as asserted by Al-Zu‘biy (2008, 
p.80; Hilal, 1998, p.129). Moreover, ‘M’kt’ occurs in ancient Egyptian denoting 
regions or protector: 


mae = —— I . . - 
m’k-t —3 regions, districts. 
Be mB? BIOS, 

(Budge, Vol.I, p.289) 


mnt Ret. sty 
PERRO, $=) :: a 
(Budge, Vol.I, p.288) 


Another name that is present in OCIANA database is “mk’1’. Kootstra (2017) 
stated that Elistic names, “’El-based theophoric names”, or those names that relate 
to a god, occur in Taymanitic corpus in two sets. The first is a form with the glottal 
stop; the second, without it, which indicates that they initiated in languages with a 
diverse phonology. Kootstra examined some instances from the Taymanitic 
language, which was spoken approximately in the middle of the 6" century BCE 
(n.p.). The following examples are taken from the OCIANA: 


642 The elision of the glottal stop is well attested in Arabic dialects. 
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WAMT 59 (Kootstra 2016: 119-120) 


s7q‘/s"1sl- 
m f {w) Tb micl 


S'q‘ asked SI- 
m, so (also does) {W'l} son of Mk'l 


HE 22 
b mie gtn’l 
By Mk’'l Gtn’l 


Apparatus Criticus: 
TRANSLATION 
bmk’l, Harding: personal name. 


(The Online Corpus, 2017, Taymanitic, pp. 48, 177) 


A similar name is taken from south Arabian inscriptions: 


Central Middle Sabaic: Gl 1378 A 352: 


bn Mkih) | 


\pparatus 


~ (Dasi) 


Kootstra (2017) highlighted that the name ‘mk 7’ is prominent in the set of 
Elistic names. She asserted that this name is not detected in any other north 
Arabian database (OCIANA) or in ASA inscriptions (DASI); thus, it is not likely 
that it represents the name mika él, a recognized name in NWS languages. She 
assumed that it may denote “makk él (with an assimilated form of *malk ‘king’)” 
(n.p.). As we have seen above the Safiatic example of ™™*n’r rules out this 
suggestion; unless there is another proof that supports its validity in Taymanitic. 
Moreover, we observed a possible occurrence in south Arabian inscriptions. Thus, 
the author proposes that it signifies Makka(tu)-Il4ah, mk-‘l for short, like Byt El or 
Baytu-1laah. 


In sum, all of the above forms could probably refer to sacred Makkah. What 
corroborates the proposition of the researcher is that these names persist currently 
in Arabic countries: Makki (mas.); Makkiyah (fem.), Makkah (fem.). Moreover, 
the fact that these names are present in ancient Egyptian as well strengthen the 
thesis of its association with sacred Makkah, the “secure city”, where the one who 
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enters it becomes protected. The following sections further explore other threads 
that accentuate the proposition that Makan is sacred Makkah. 


2.2.3.2. dé, di 


Makan has other different interchanging forms “Maka/ Maak / Qadi | Qadie, 
Makka in Elamite” (Michaux-Colombot, 2011, p.10). Potts (1999) explained that 
the area was called by the Akkadians ‘Qade’, corresponding to “the cognate of the 
earlier Sumerian Magan and Akkadian Makkan”. King Assurbanipal was 
documented as receiving “a tribute from Pade, king of Qadé”, who lived in Iskie, 
what Potts believes to be Izkie in Oman. Hence, he reasoned that this reveals that 
Oman, then, must have been split up into one or more monarchies, “one of which 
was tributary to Assyria”. Moreover, the writer offered another piece, which is “a 
soft-stone amulet” unearthed in Tell Abraq in 1990 that could be an indication of a 
communication between Qade or Magan and Assyria, or Babylonia in this era or 
the 7" century BCE (pp.37-38). 


Furthermore, Potts (2010b) underlined that OP “Maka” was linked in “the 
trilingual Achaemenid royal inscriptions” to its Akkadian correspondent 
Qadé/Qadii.. He added that he would only repeat the viewpoint that, in the trilingual 
Achaemenid royal writings, the Akkadian counterpart of OP Maka is Qadé or 
Qadi. It is a designation which exists in a currently “lost inscription (the so-called 
Ishtar slab, from Nineveh)” of Assurbanipal, documenting the Assyrian monarch’s 
reception of “tribute from Pade, king of Qadé’’, who resided in the city of Iskie. He 
clarified that, twenty years ago, he advocated the view that “the Neo-Assyrian 
toponym Iskie” must coincide with “Arabic Izki”, which is deemed in Omani 
verbal tradition to be the most ancient city in Oman (Potts 1985a; 1985b in Potts, 
2010b, p. 529). Potts (2010b) is, hence, convinced by the proof of Iskie/Izki that 
the Achaemenid’s mention of Maka certainly alludes to Oman, and no data 
proposes that Neo-Assyrian Qade must be situated in Makran (p. 529). 


Nonetheless, Michaux-Colombot (2011) discredited Potts’ view that Pade 
refers to Oman. He advocated that Pade was unquestionably a West Semitic name, 
citing an eponym, 1.e., Padi, monarch of Ekron, which lay in Palestine, who is an 
Assyrian subordinate under the regime of Sennacherib. He expounded that Potts 
could not verify Assyrian relations with the Izkie in Oman. In addition, Michaux- 
Colombot stated that I. Eph‘al emphasized that the Pade incident is included in the 
final section of Ashurbanipal’s interactions with the Arabs, and specifically with 
the Nabayatean. He also supported his view by stating that the obedience of the 
rebellious territory of Qadie is cited, following the king’s triumph in Egypt, and it 
is related to “«[the land from the Upper Sea of the setting] sun to the [Lower] 
Sea of [the rising sun]»”. Colombot claimed that /zkie may have been one of a 
number of unspecified Persian places in the vicinity of the Bardawil lake (pp.15- 
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16). Hence, he negated Potts’ proposal of an Iskie in Oman and affirmed its 
adjacency to the Nabataeans. 


Concerning the “the Upper Sea of the setting sun” and “the Lower Sea of the 
rising sun”, mentioned in the last quote, they refer consequetively to the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Arabian/Persian Gulf. In one of king Tiglath Pileser’s 
descriptions of his campaignies, we have this text which refers to the “crossing of 
the Euphrates, in the land of Syria, and the Upper sea of the setting sun...” 
(Comparative Translation, 1857, p.200), denoting the sea to the west, which shows 
it to be the Mediterranean Sea. The second, or “the Sea of the Rising sun’, 
according to Silverberg (2011), signifies the sea adjacent to Dilmun or Bahrain; the 
Arabian/Persian Gulf (n.p.)°. The above quote further corroborates the 
researcher’s proposition of Magan as the whole/or part of the Arabian Pennisula, 
with Makkah at its center. The description shows a region encompassing areas from 
the Mediterranian Sea till the Arabian/Persian Gulf, i.e., an extended location. 


Crome me PPP 
ime 
ane 
¥ 
thntrney Arve tren 


ee tee 
hemes 


“= 
‘Saudi Arabia 


Google Maps of the Arabian Peninsula 


Furthermore, Qadi/Qadie could have been termed as such after a place in 
Makkah called Kadaa. It is an area in Makkah, or Ray‘ Al-Hujuun, and it used to 
be a rough area, but now it has completely changed due to alteration by successive 
governments. Al-Bilaady (1982) revealed that there are three adjacent Makkan 
areas, named by this appellation: Kadaa, Kuday and Kudayyun. They all lie in 
Makkah (pp.261-62). Hence, the probability of Qadf/Qadie as being named after 
the region in Holy Makkah is now highlighted, but more evidence is presented in 
the following pages. Moreover, according to Pliny (6.32.3), 


IY AT 


'! 


Ma 


Kudy in Makkah 





643 See the sections on the regions of the Minaeans later, which correspond to the land of Magan. 
644 See more on Kadaa in the chapter on Magiddo. 
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Passing the river Cynos, there is a mountain, Juba says, that bears 
marks of the action of fire; also, the nation of the Epimaranitae, then 
a nation of Ichthyophagi, and then a desert island, and the nation of 
the Bathymi. We then come to the Eblitaean Mountains, the island of 
Omoenus, the port of Mochorbe, the islands of Etaxalos and 
Inchobrice, and the nation of the Cadaei. 


It appears that ‘Cadaei’ signifies the very same town, being in the vicinity of 
Mochorbe. 


The association of Kuda or Qadie with Makkah has another aspect that is 
proposed by the writer of this work. We learned earlier that the Akkadians came 
from a place in Arabia, which could be this area of Kuda, being very similar to their 
name. This might be the reason that they refer to this part of Makkah by this name, 
as the original source of Akkadians. This idea was instigated by a valuable article 
of Al-Yafiy (2010), which he termed “The Akkadiah of Makkah: Kada, Kadaa, 
Kudaa’, and Kudiyy”, ‘The Akkadianism of Makkah’, where he discussed the three 
areas of Makkah, and hinted at their histories (n.p.). The term is close to that of the 
Akkadians, who were Semites that came from Arabia and invaded Iraq anciently™. 
For the time being, suffice it to suggest that Akkadians might have designated 
Makkah by Qadie, being possibly their original natal city. The coming sections 
investigate the milieu of the two cities, 1.e., Makan and sacred Makkah. 


2.2.3.3. Makkan s Western Location in Stncient Lists 


Esharhaddon described “Kabret ... on the Magan border”. As for Pliny (N.H. 
VI 32 [167]), he stated that these Arab tribes resided near the Gulf of Suez, 
«adjoining the Nabataei». Therefore, their location was in this western region. 
Michaux-Colombot (2011) further asserted that Egyptian Maga, which was 
mentioned in the Egyptian figure of Darius I from Susa, and his Kabret stele, 
discovered beyond the Bitter Lake, have “identical satrapy series”. Maga was 
mentioned “at the end of the western provinces between Nehesy Land and 
Henduy”. Hence, Maga in “Egyptian hieroglyphs on DSab (Susa statue of Darius 
I) and on the Kabret stele” belong to the western inventory, it lay between Nehesy 
and Hindu. 


Thus, we learn that Maka was inserted at the last part of Darius’ lists. This 
entails, in addition to being a western site, a small amount of taxes; rather than 
referencing an eastern setting, as is frequently deduced. In DNa list, Maka lies 
“between Koushites and Greek Cariens. Also, in XPh, Xerces’s list, Maka is 
between Greeks and Arab Hagar’”’. Therefore, the final four lists agree on a western 
location. As Heredotus pointed out, the Arabs who were deemed as “friends of 


645 For more, see the section on the similarity of Arabic and Akkadian. 
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Persia were not ‘tax’ imposed, only ‘gift’ debtors”. Thus, for Magan to be placed 
in Arabia is quite befitting, as it would correspond with the Mukoi of Herodotus’s 
(Colombot, 2011, pp.13, 14, 17, 18). It is to be noted that Stephanus of Byzantium 
(1849), 6 Century CE, mentioned “§ M427.3 Makai™*: Maxon, £0voc petacd 
Koapuavias kai Apapiac” (ToposTexts). 


Likewise, Hansman (1973) pointed out that the inhabitants of Maka, namely, 
“ethnic Maciya’’, mentioned as “Mykoi in Greek’’, are referenced by Herodotus as 
well as the Outioi, related to the Old Persian ‘Yutiya’, as constituting a satrapy or 
principality under Darius. Such a satrapy is “the Maka of the inscriptions” 
(p.557). Similarly, Michaux-Colombot (2011) explained that Herodotus’ two 
occurences linked “the Mukoi with the Outie”’ (III, 93). He added that they are 
assembled in the 14" satrapy, among “the Thamanaen, Sagaratian and Sarangean 
and Erythrea Thalassa islands”, to which the Persians dispatched “‘relegated’ 
people”. In book III, 68 Mukoi and Outie joined forces collectively in Xerces’s 
troops, under the auspices of Arsamenes, son of Darius I. Since Mukoi is paralleled 
with Macae or Maketa in Oman, this 14" satrapy is considered ‘eastern’ without 
supplementary evidence. However, given that Erythrea Thalassa surrounds the 
entire area of Arabia, we can have broader interpretations. ‘“Thamanaen, 
Sagaratian and Sarangean” might be “western Hedjaz Thamudenoi and 
Saracenoi’, and Mukoi might be “Ptolemy’s Munychiatis” (p.14). 


According to Casson (1989), for Greek and Roman geographers, the 
Erythraean Sea referred to the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea and the Persian/[Arabian] 
Gulf (p.9). Hence, Michaux-Colombot’s proposal is credible. Moreover, Michaux- 
Colombot (2011) indicated that Outie is more relevant to his reasoning. He located 
Outie or Autai tribes in Sinai, as Agatharchide (III century B.C.) reported. He 
also elucidated that “the Autai are the northernmost fish-eaters «in the extreme end 
of the country surrounded by the big sea» (i.e. Arabia in Erythreum Thalassa)’. 
Michaux-Colombot added that Egyptians have always recruited or were 
apprehensive of a Maga populace, obviously configured as Asiatics, but they were 
misidentified for Nubians by researchers. 


Colombot further indicated that, at the beginning of the New Kingdom, 
Ahmose maintained he had arrested two Maga from the vessel of ‘A’ata, or 
Hyksos. We also realize from Haremhab and Nebamon that Maga workers were 
Asiatics, designated as Styw or ‘prw, hired to work as regal warriors. A number of 
them dwelt in Ibhat™’ or Wadi Hammamat with Nehesy inhabitants, and Ramesside 
Maga are mentioned in military milieu. Moreover, he explained that throughout the 
2™ to 1‘ millenniums, Egyptians knew very well their “neighbour Maga”. Hence, 
he commented that certainly, it is not incidental that the Hyksos appellation ‘A ‘ata 
is analogous to “‘Awytw, a Maga tribe of Sinai” (pp.14, 18, 19). This tribe is the 


646 Tt is further discussed in a coming subsection. 
647 The researcher has proposed that Ibhet is Abha in the chapter on Punt. 
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tribe of ‘Utayba as would be explained shortly. Therefore, this further accentuates 
the researcher’s early explanation of the borders of Arabia and Egypt. 


Finally, Michaux-Colombot (2011) reached the following inferences. He 
disregarded double-location theories of Magan as “unconvincing”. This is due to 
the fact that equally Egyptian and cuneiform texts from the later III till the II"¢-I* 
millenniums agree to demarcate the country’s boundary in Sinai, within the Roman 
Munychiatis that signifies “Persian Maga(n), Greek Mukoi and Egyptian Maga”’. 
Magan was revived in the Me‘un era, in the 9" -8" centuries, with the upsurge of 
South Arabian frankincense trade and the riding of camels. This commerce was too 
vital to the extent of tempting Assyrians from Tiglat-Pilser III onward. It increased 
in Achemenid periods with the Qedarites to the point of creating the satrapy of 
Sinai. However, the range of Magan is problematic, because of Bedouin lives and 
“shifting sub groups from MARTU to Arabs”. It may have been as widespread as 
the entire North Arabia or as little as a “Sinai date-palm oasis” that is away of the 
Egyptian Delta boundary relying on “metal working knowledge and late trade 
incentives”. 


Furthermore, Colombot inferred that Persian Hagar Arabs would match 
Roman Arabia Deserta and Persian Maka Arabs parallel Roman Arabia Petrea. 
They are presented consequatively in Xerces’s list. Hence, his associations 
constitue a reversal in the acknowledged awareness of geographical sketches in 
ancient times. If approved, they would lead to fundamental variations in historical 
interpretations (Michaux-Colombot, 2011, pp.19-20). The coming section 
explores some of his findings on the inhabitants of Maka. This is not to say that the 
researcher agrees with all of his findings. Rather, his propositions are examined in 
relation to other Arabic and western sources. Moreover, since mention was made 
of Makan, Minaeans and their relations to the Arabs and the Myhrra trade, the 
upcoming sections are dedicated to investigating the relation between them. 


2.2.3 hy. Maka and the Atraks 


Potts (1999) referred to the finds of the Oriental Institute in the Persian 
capital of Persepolis. These comprise “two texts record receipts by officials, 
salaries in kind, provided to 'Irdumasda, the satrap at Makkash’, in 505/4 B.C., and 
Zamashba, likewise satrap at Makkash’’®®. Therefore, at the end of the sixth 
century, Darius I had merged Maka into his kingdom, as corroborated by many 
other records (pp. 38-39). The Achaemenid tablets “from Persepolis fortification” 
offer helpful cues regarding Maka people. They include “Two tablets PF 679 and 
PF 680” that reference “satraps of Maka, Irdumasda et Zamaskhba’”’. 


648 Makkash, the Elamite name of the Old Persian form ‘Maka’ as cited at the beginning of the chapter. 
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The ‘Q’ assortment that R.T. Halllock collected under the title “Travel 
rations” registers provisions of food like flour and drinks such as beer alongside 
“an authorization document delivered to travelers by an official at a certain date”’. 
Ten ‘Q’ tablets record excursions from Susa to Maka. PF a 17 refers to “16 (BAN) 
of flour... delivered by Vidranga to Arabs, ha[r-ba-]a- be (of which) 62 free men 
(and) 100 slaves... travelling from Susa to Maka...in the second month of the 22™ 
year (of Darius)”. This is restated in an abridged outline “‘on a second large tablet 
PF a 29”, with an additional clarification that the voyage took 10 days. (Michaux- 
Colombot, 2011, pp.11-12). The above texts reveal a well-known aspect of 
Makkan: its inhabitants are Arabs, formed of masters and slaves, just like those of 
sacred Makkah. This overshadows what was stated earlier about the inhabitants of 
Punt. 


Similarly, Francois de Blois (1989) discussed the relationship between Maka 
and the Arabs in the “Persepolis fortification texts”. He observed quite a few 
allusions to ““Arabs” or “Arabians”—Elamite har-ba-a-be—from Makkash” 
(Potts, 2010b, p.529). In addition, Daniele Michaux-Colombot (2011) mentioned 
that Maga was recorded in Egyptian history as a Semitic population locale. He 
clarified that Magan was cited as a place in the farthest west, and it was inhabited 
by camel riders, mechants, and rural Arabs (pp.4, 9). As mentioned earlier, the 
camel was often associated with Arabs, and their location is westerly. 





Hoyland (2001) asserted that Macians were considered friends to the 
Persians, as noted by Herodotus (3.88). It is conceivable, for this specific cause, 
that “the Arab throne-bearer in one of the Persian royal tomb reliefs is honoured, 
along with the Scythian, by a golden neck-chain”, and they are presented quite 
distinctly, as is shown in the next Figure (p.20). Potts (1999) also elucidated that 
the Egyptian statue of Darius at Susa has the name ‘Mag’ on it, and “and a kneeling 
Maciya, or inhabitant of Maka” (pp. 38-39). 





t, desiygnated Hager, che Amba 
jan — confirmed to me by 
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The figure on the right shows a person with a beard, which was depicted in the last 
chapter as a general mark of the Puntite, for the Ancient Egyptians. He also wears 
a kilt, as in the Egyptian portrayals. This topic is resumed in relation to the 
Mainaeans in an upcoming section. 


2.2.3.5; Makkan Jrade 
2.2,3.5.1. Camels and Srade 


As stated in the last subsection, the travels of the Macian Arabs, alluded to 
in the tablets, relied mainly on camels. Moreover, in the chapter on Punt, the camel 
was portrayed in the vicinity of the port of Charmutha [Jaddah/Makkah region]. 
Hence, the relation between Arabs and camels is depicted briefly in this subsection. 
However, there seems to be a controversy regarding the actual date of 
domesticating the camels. 


Arabs used camels in their desert travels. The Akadian appellations 
“Gamalu; Ibiilu” were taken from the Arabic “Gamal” and “bil”. The camel was 
also known to the Sumerians as “the donkey of the land of the sea’, which signifies 
the desert of Arabian/Persian Gulf (Susa, 1990, p.125). Mo’nis (1988) highlighted 
that the remains of camels in Arabia that date to ca. 30,000 years BP were 
unearthed; yet, they were very scarce to the extent that they were only found in 
southern Iraq and northern Yemen. He advocated that the domestication of camels 
approxtimately took place 25,000 years BP in southern Iraq; its south western 
areas, and at its outskirts, southern Levant, and northern Yemen. 


He added that before that date, 25,000 years BP, the camel was wild, it lived 
in remote areas. At that time, as attested by excavations, the camel propagated and 
multiplied in number (Mo’nis, 1988, pp.25, 28, 37, 43). Moreover, Susa (1990) 
underscored that camels existed anciently in Arabia as attested in an inscription of 
a one-humped camel on a stone in Tubayq mountain in a location named Kilwah, 
which is dated as Mesolithic. This is the same breed found currently in Arabia 
(Susa, 1990, p.124). However, Abdel-Naeem (1995) underlined that it was revealed 
from radiocarbon dating the jaw bones of a camel in Tihamah that camels existed 
ever since the 7" millennium BCE (p.427). 


According to Chrome (1981), the domestication of camels began in the 
middle of the 4" millennium BCE, and he presumed that this occurred in Oman 
effectively in the 2! millennium BCE (AlI-Su‘uud, 1996, pp.99). A beautiful 
drawing of a camel rider is dated to the 3“ millennium BCE, which validates that 
it was domesticated anciently. Moreover, the one-humped and two-humped camels 
were also detected in inscriptions in the era of the Akkadians (23 century BCE) 
(Susa, 1990, p. 124). Analougously, Kopp (2013a) cited a corroborating proof from 


649 Makkan trade is revisited in relation to Quraysh at the end of the chapter. 
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Egyptian records, where solely a small number of representations display “ridden 
camels”. Of these is a painting possibly of the 1‘t dynasty®°, and two discoveries 
of the New Kingdom. Thus, riding camels was already recognized in the 1* dynasty 
and the New Kingdom (p.8). 


In addition, mention has been made throughout this volume of Ishmaelite 
caravans in the Bible, carrying myrrh and incense, at the time of Jacob and Joseph. 
It should be noted also that the domestication of camels is even attested in the Bible 
at the time of prophet Abraham as in the following verses: 


Genesis 12:16 

He treated Abram well for her sake, and Abram acquired sheep and 
cattle, male and female donkeys, male and female servants, and 
camels. (New International Version) 

Genesis 24:10 

And the servant took ten camels from the camels of his master and 
departed, for all the goods of his master were in his hand. And he 
arose and went to Mesopotamia, unto the city of Nahor. 


Genesis 24:32 

And the man came into the house; and he ungirded his camels, and 
gave straw and provender to the camels, and water to wash his feet 
and the feet of the men who were with him. 


We can discern in the previous quotes that prophet Abraham had many camels, his 
servant took ten of them for his journey, and the camels were girded, which entails 
their domestication. Given that prophet Abraham is king Meslim™!, the date should 
be approx. 2500 BCE. or c. 4500 BP. Hence, by then camels were already tamed. 


Nevertheless, Gertoux (2015b) observed that some scholars contradicted the 
Bible about the domestication of the camel like Albright. Conversely, Professor 
Edward Lipinski advocated that this occurred in Arabia in the 3rd millennium BCE. 
Gertoux added that many works reveal “relics, texts and animal remains” that 
corroborate the taming of the camel in the Arabian Peninsula before 2000 BCE. 
Several rock petroglyphs in Saudi Arabia endorse this, exhibiting the existence of 
camel bones that date to late 3"! millennium (p.4). Likewise, Abdel-Naeem (1995) 
affirmed that the domestication of camels was effected in the 3 millennium BCE 
(p.427). 


Taylor (2014) asserted that the taming of the camel changed greatly the lives 
of the Arabian people, because camels served both as food and a practical means 
of transportation across the desert (p.4). Frahm (2017), similarly, stated that the 


650 Approx. between 4" century BCE till the third century BCE 
651 see the discussion earlier in the volume. 
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domestication of camels by Arabs facilitated travelling and trade through the desert 
(p.299). Michaux-Colombot (2011) also agreed that trade routes made use of 
camels, and Arabians controlled transportation alongside the desert caravan routes 
(p.8). Likewise, Abdel-Naeem (1995) pointed out that commercial relations with 
Iraq (Nahrayin), Africa, and the Mediterranian became more regular after the 
domestication of camels. Such relations increased in the first millennium BCE 
(p.427). 


Moreover, Beisk (1984) specified that camels assisted ancient Arabs in 
monopolizing trade routes in the Arabian peninsula, through which goods were 
transported from the south of Asia and Arabia to the markets of the civilized world 
in Mesopotamia, Egypt, Phonecia, Greece, and Rome (Al-Su‘uud, 1996, pp.99). In 
a similar vein, Taylor (2014) affirmed that camels expediated commerce with the 
Phoenician cities in the north, referring to the vast camel processions which went 
along these terrains (p.5). 


2.2.3.5:2. Jrade and Jrade Routes to Oman/Omanum 


This subsection considers the topic of trade routes, but with a special focus 
on the Minaeans and Oman, to reveal its actual place in Makkan trade. 
Additionally, it examines, in the subsequent subdivions, the types of merchandizes 
traded by the Arabs of Makkah at that point in time, to further divulge the 
connection between Makan and sacred Makkah. Toward the end of the chapter, 
trade, goods and trade routes are revisited in relation to Makkah and Quraysh. 


Tibbets (1956) stated that Indian wood has been unearthed in ancient 
Sumerian towns, and the obtaining of timber from “Magan (Oman)” is cited in 
Sumerican inscriptions. Furthermore, there is reference to the “shipwrights of 
Magan’, which reveals that the construction of sailing ships had most definitely 
started at the Sumerian epochs. Therefore, we have proofs of transactions from the 
Persian Gulf starting from 2000 BCE, and of vessels constructed in Arabia 
concurrently. Moreover, he noted that “the shipwrights of Magan” were 
undoubtedly seafarers also, and perhaps merchants dominating the business 
between the [Arabian/]Persian Gulf and India; an ancient illustration of Arabian 
ability to gain this type of income. 


Tibbets (1956) added that mercantile sea routes may have been initiated 
alongside the entire coastline from the Red Sea to Eastern India, possibly by the 
sixth century BCE’. By utilizing the monsoon later, vessels could navigate 
straight to the Indian peninsula from the Gulf of Aden, and afterwards, by sailing 
down the coast of India, could navigate directly from Cylon to the Malayan or 
Sumatran coast. He also alluded to Agtharchides, who underscored that Indian 


652 Tt was possibly much earlier than that. 
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ships reached Sabaean harbors, and Sabaean ships also were depicted in India 
(pp.183-184, 188, 189). 


Concerning the volume of this trade, according to Pliny: 


[a]t the very lowest computation, India, the Seres, and the Arabian 
Peninsula, withdraw from our empire one hundred millions of 
sesterces every year—so dearly do we pay for our luxury and our 
women. How large a portion, too, I should like to know, of all these 
perfumes, really comes to the gods of heaven, and the deities of the 
shades below? (Book XII, Ch 41 (18), Perseus). 


Taylor (2014) elucidated that this amount is approximately 8 million tons of gold. 
It is assessed by Pliny as well that the empire used to spend the 100 million 
sesterces in this trade, 12 million sesterces were paid to Arabia. This amount equals 
960,000 tons of gold, around 2,500 tons of gold paid daily. However, Taylor 
clarified that these numbers are doubted by modern historians and could be 
imprecise; yet, they demonstrate the enormous sums paid by the Romans on 
frankincense trade. Talyor added that the journey would start from Najran heading 
for the Phoenicians in Gaza, a distance that was estimated to be, according to Pliny 
and others, “2,427,500 paces’, in about sixty to eighty days in 65 stops (pp.4, 5). 


Correspondingly, according to Eratosthenes [who died in 194, BCE], the 
Minaeans in his lifetime transported this trade in a span of seventy days from 
Hadhramawt to Aylah. Sprenger (1851) remarked that the Hajj Road was equally 
“divided into the same number of stages by early Arabic Geographers”. Therefore, 
this seems to verify “the identity, not only of the road, but of the stages” (p.10). 
Equally, Muir (1861) elucidated that the “Minaeans, or Arabs of the Hedjaz’”, 
were the transporters of the Yemeni commerce from Hadhramaut to Ayla or Akaba, 
and the steps, specified explicitly to be seventy, agree accurately with “the number 
in use by the same route at the present day”. However, the Roman empire later 
progressively controlled the trade, but, initially, it augmented the size of the trade 
of the Arabian caravans. Thus, the Nabateans of Petra thrived; they could pursue, 
in relative ‘peace’ and safety their commercial schemes. Moreover, military ways 
“sided the commerce”. The path was from Ayle or Akaba, a large road directed to 
Petra, splitting into a track to Gaza on the Mediterranean, and the second in the 
direction of Damascus. 


Muir further noted that, according to Heeren (n.d.), the path of the caravan 
was fixed or “of established custom”. Moreover, in a number of dispersed seats of 
rest under “the shade of palm trees, and beside the cool fountain’, the traders and 
their animals found repose of the tiring journey. These areas have consequently 
become resting areas then “entrepéts of commerce’, and, subsequently, locations 
of temples and sanctuaries. Under their safeguard, the trader pursued his business, 
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and the pilgrim found shelter. Heeren added that it is clear that the trade route 
expanded by the side of the Arabian Gulf, and likely, “touched upon Mecca, the 
ancient Macoraba, and so arrived at the frontiers of Arabia Felix”, evading the 
desert of Najd and the rocks of the coast (Muir, 1861, Vo.I., pp. cxxx-cxxxi, 
CXXXIV). 


Taylor (2014) highlighted that the traders were forced to give duties of 
incense to the chiefs and regional pastors of the monarchies they crossed. 
Moreover, they had to “pay nomadic guides and guards” in order to safeguard the 
valued goods in the areas of aggressive robbers, in addition to food, drink, and 
accomodation. By the time that a camel train had reached the Mediterranean coast, 
Pliny estimated the merchants’ expenses to be about “688 denarii per camel”. After 
arrival in the Phoenician territories, the cargo would be transported to the Romans 
and Greeks through the Mediterranean Sea. However, the Romans always protested 
about the prices (p.5). 
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Concerning the trade routes heading to Oman, some archaeological finds on 
ancient trade route traversing the dessert were uncovered. Blom et al. (1997) 
unravelled the discovery of the city of Ubar, which subsisted to sustain the incense 
commerce that prospered in southern Arabia, approximately from 2000 BCE to 
about 300 CE. Ubar served as a desert station, in which the incense shipment was 
collected, and caravans were supplied for the long journey through the desert. The 
advantage of desert trade routes was that they had substantial “economic appeal’, 
as they evaded the perils of “sca travel (pirates and storms)”, and the hazards and 
expenditures of travelling across more crowded regions for fear of thieves and 
taxes. 

Guided by Arabian Nights, the Qur’an and the works of Ptolemy, the 
researchers were convinced that Ubar was a real town. At the time of Ptolemy, at 
about 150 CE, Ubar was an effective mercantile hub and a caravan inn. It used to 
assist in the transportion of the load of incense throughout the desert. Hence, this 
fabulous missing town of Ubar was likely discovered on the verge of the Empty 
Quarter of Arabia in present-day Oman (pp.1-2, 6). This further proves the stance 
of Oman as part of the kingdom of Magan and the frankincense trade. In addition, 
Wilford (1992) observed that Dr. Juris Zarins, the principal archeologist of an 
American-British-Omani team, revealed that primary archaological investigations 
at Saffara city unraveled manufactured earthenware and other artistic objects 
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showing that it was inhabited simultaneously as Ubar that was established about 
5,000 back and was an active caravan epicenter at about 2000 BCE (n.p.). 


Wilford (1922) signaled that the find is deemed a considerable step toward 
setting up the complete range of the incense trade at its most affluent era, at the 
peak of the Roman Empire, in the initial centuries following Christ, and at one of 
its chief bases, “in the Qara Mountains of southern Oman”. This also shows the 
place and the means by which the valued merchandize was transported through the 
Arabian desert by a grid of caravan roads to Mesopotamia and the Mediterranean 
and by vessels through the sea to India. He further remarked that because of its 
unearthing, archeologists currently believe that they recognize three major spots 
involved in loading incense. These are: Saffara that lies at the highlands in which 
the scented resin was cultivated; Ubar, i.e., ““Omanum Emporium on Ptolemaic 
maps” throughout the mountains on the threshold of the Empty Quarter; thus, “the 
nexus for the trans-desert trade’, and, lastly, the old sea harbor of Moscha, 
which was found in 1950s (n.p.). 


One of the proposed locations of 
Omanum Emporium 
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Nonetheless, as stated by Pliny (6.32.2,3): 


On leaving Petra we come to the Omani, who dwell as far 
as Charax, with their once famous cities which were built 
by Semiramis, Besannisa and Soractia by name; at the present day 
they are wildernesses. Beyond this, the navigation is impracticable on 
that side, according to Juba, on account of the rocks; and he has 
omitted all mention of Batrasave, a town of the Omani, and of the 
city of Omana, which former writers have made out to be a famous 
port of Carmania®?; as also of Homna and Attana, towns which at 
the present day, our merchants say, are by far the most famous ones 
in the Persian Sea. (Topostext: Pliny) 


In the above portrayal, we observe that some towns were not mentioned in the 
general depiction. Bukhairn (2012) commented on these passages as follows. The 
zone of Omani extended from “the extreme North-West Arabia (Petra) to the 
extreme North-East Arabia (Characene)”. Regarding the town of Omane, it was 
erroneously situated by some authors in Carmania. The association of the ethnic 
term “‘umdn to the South Mesopotamia” could be identified as well in the report 


553See more discussion on this town in the chapter on Punt and in an upcoming subsection. 
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given by Lucian about the king Charax, the sovereign of the frankincense country 
of Oman (pp.179-80). As can be perceived, the geographical notion of ‘Oman’ 
needs more studies, as it seems blurry. As can be detected on the first map, the 
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name Omani Metropolis substiutes Machoraba. The researcher noted earlier that 
Makkah was called the Metropolis, and this may further prove the connection; if 
this wasn’t a typo, or error in geographical orientation. Thus, this topic requires 
further research. 


Furthermore, Wilford (1997) clarified that Pliny the Elder documented in the 
first century CE that the frankincense area could be detected by going along a route 
from Shabwa, which is an old town in Arabia Felix that still persists till the present. 
It was “marked at stages by eight small fortresses or rest stations”. The spots in 
Oman are apparently the final forts along the road, and archeologists nowadays 
believe they have uncovered two of the transitional intermediary forts. He further 
expounded that between the fortresses and in different places in the province, the 
archeologists found “more than 30 triliths. These lines of standing stones, three to 
a group and about three to five feet high” had formerly been documented as 
discernible traits of the trade roads. After examination of the design of triliths, the 
archaological team verified that these are actually road indicators and that they 
possibly used to offer distances, sites of water resources and courses to travelers 
(Wilford, 1997, n.p). 


In addition, in the Periplus, we learn that the south Arabian trade was 
conveyed through both land and sea routes. Bukharin (2010) illustrated that the 
commodities were at least transported by the sea to “the port of “Omana ... and 
to India”. He suggested that the only way to proceed with this commerce, as it 
appears, was by way of Omana on the Persian[/Arabian] Gulf and to the Indian 
coastline. He further clarified that because of weather and financial settings, Roman 
seafaring merchants were not keen on, and not even able to ship frankinsence from 
Qana’. This was supported archaeologically; since the ships relied on the winds to 
proceed, and the harvest of francinsence was not ready when the ships left. 
Bukharin also affirmed that the passage of the Frankincense Route couldn’t direct 
“neither to the north nor to the northeast of Biisha. Geologically and 
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topographically, therefore, Mecca had to lie on the Incense Road” (pp.119, 120, 
122). 


From what preceded concerning the Arabs, trade, and camels, it is apparent 
that such a commerce of Magan was conducted under the auspices of the Arabs. 
This is also affirmed by Michaux-Colombot (2011): “it is clear that Maka and 
Arabs are related and that Maka should be in Arabia” (p.14). The next section is 
dedicated to paralleling the types of commodities that were mentioned in Magan in 
comparison with those of sacred Makkah and Punt. 


2.2.3.5,3.Jraded Goods between Makkah and the Ancient World 


Introduction 


In his review of Simon’s book, Meccan Trade and Islam: Problems of Origin 
and Structure®™*, Ibrahim (1993) revealed that Simon examined the relationships 
between the different Arabian kingdoms and those with the neighboring states, 1.e., 
the Byzantines and the Sasanids, and in what way these relations impacted “the 
course of events in Arabia”. However, he criticized him for showing Arabia “as a 
passive participant in the contemporary commerce of the region’, and for asserting 
that this trade was dominated by Byzantine Sasanid armadas and that Arab traders 
partook in trade merely when rivalry between them permitted. He further clarified 
that Simon’s approach portrayed “Mecca at the time ...[as] an insignificant trading 
station, so insignificant that it may not even have been "founded” (p.529). 


Abd-Al-Nafi‘(2012) highlighted that Qurayish’s trade extended and spread 
after Hashim Ibn ‘Abd Manaf and his brothers, where they convened Ilaf 
[commercial treaties] with heads of tribes; with Persia, the Romans, and 
Abbassiniya, so Quraysh’s trade thrived, and their caravans travelled safely®. 
Hence, Quraysh’s trade became both local inside Arabia with Arabic tribes, and 
international with Persia and the Romans. The most important merchandizes that 
Makkans traded in were skins of animals, and leather, collected from Yemen and 
Taif, and they carried them to Iraq and the Levant. Animal skins were also given 
as presents to kings and the elites (pp.54, 55). 


Furthermore, Qadirah Salim (2011) avowed that sacred Makkah was 
engaged early in multiple trade relations with Abbassiniya and Yemen. From 
Abbassiniya, it used to import incense products, leather, spices, perfumes, ostrich 
feathers, etc. In the mean time, Makkan traders carried to Abbassiniya both the 
Arabian and the Levant’s products, 1.e., they were intermediary (pp.1-2). Mo‘amari 
(2005/2006) agreed stating that, regarding the Makkan foreign commercial ties, 
Arabs made use of Makkah’s milieu between Yemen in the south and the Levant 





64 The book was not available for the researcher. 
655 See more on these treaties in a forthcoming section. 
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in the north, therefore, they became commercial meddlers. The goods sold in 
Makkah were skins of animals; Saffron, dates, incense, cotton, dyes, iron, cattles, 
ox, camels, flax/linen, and slaves; since Makkah was the largest market for slavery 
(pp.68). 


Moreover, the commodities that were exported from the Arabian Peninsula 
were the dates, wool; spices, scents, musk, Murr, liban; silk, cotton, precious 
stones, ebony, jade, coral, saffron, some of which were actually Arabian products, 
specifically, from Yemen, like Liban and Murr. However, the silk; spices, 
sandalwood; Oud, Amber, precious stones and Jade arrived from India and China. 
As for ebony; some spices, ostrich leather, and the leather of some animals, they 
came from Asia and Africa, along with some perfumes and some oils (Mo’nis, 
1988, pp.121-22). 


Additionally, Qurayish traded in raisins, glue, wheat, Adenite clothes, 
Yemenite cloaks, weapons, iron products and other metals, which were among 
the main goods it trafficked. Makkan commercial caravans were also meddlers in 
local goods and cargo coming from China or India or from Africa to Yemen. Then, 
they carried them to the Levant to be traded there with their goods or Euorpean or 
Chinese products, like Chinese silk, while from India they brought spices, 
sandalwood, and precious stones. The Makkan caravans also returned from the 
Levant with olive oil from the Palestinian coast, wheat from Huran and Balqaa’, in 
addition to liquor, maidslaves, weapons and textiles. They also traded in silver 
(Abd-Al-Nafi‘, 2012, pp.55, 56). 


In sum, this section has shed light on the Makkan trade, and it has revealed 
the type of goods that was also traded in later eras, at the time of Qurayish, which 
mirror the merchandize that was sold in earlier epochs. Therefore, this serves as an 
additional proof of sacred Makkah being a commercial center involved in world 
trade of old. The Puntite trade is the very same Magan and Makkan trade, most 
notably the frankincense and the murr, characteristic of Punt, in addition to metals 
and stones. This is further elaborated in the coming section. 


2.2,3.5.3.0. Metals in Holy Makkah and its Vicinity: 
Diiertes: Copper, Gold, ‘Other, and Stones 


As noted above, the testing of diorite samples in Oman revealed a similarity 
with the ones from Mag(k)an. However, this does not entail not importing it from 
other areas in Arabia, as affirmed by Yule and Guba (2001, p. 1). In Vol.I, diorite 
was shown as discovered in sacred Makkah. Al-Shanti (1980) explained that 
numerous “plutons of quartz-bearing diorite crop out south and east of Makkah and 
several masses of diorite composition” exist to the north of Wadi Fatimah (p.115). 
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Hence, Makkah has diorite, yet, it should be examined to check its resemblenace 
to the one used in the statues. 


The discovery of rich mines and quantities of copper that are estimated to be 
hundreds of millions of tons in an area of 3000 m7”, in addition to gold mines, was 
declared by the Saudi Geological Institute in Riyadh (Iktishaaf, 2016, n.p.). 
Recently, magnanimous quantities of copper were unearthed near Al-Dawaadimi 
in Al-Riyadh (Al-Sa‘uudiyah Taktashif, 2017). Additionally, Al-Sulami (2017) 
reported that Makkah governor has lately launched Al-DweiHi gold mine and 
factory, and other mining projects in Makkah. This gold mine is the largest one in 
the kingdom (n.p.). This is as far as new discoveries are concerned. 


Additionally, in the Makkan region, Kabawi and Badin (1992) unraveled the 
discovery of significant mining locations in the western region in Ghuraaba in Taif. 
These sites include clear archaeological remanants made of soapstone in its varied 
fabrication stages, in addition to iron slag in some spots. They underlined that some 
areas in this mine are pre-Islamic. Another mining region is in Old Muuyah, it is 
believed to be of iron mining, and iron slag was also discovered there. Pottery of 
different shapes, which cover an extended era from the first millennium BCE till 
the 11" century CE, was unearthed there, in addition to stone tools found in this 
location (p.69). 


In 1984, the archaeological survey team in the western region in Saudi 
Arabia examined copper mines in the south-western region and found ancient ones, 
and indications that heavy melting was conducted there. The eras for exploiting the 
mines are two; the first relates to the centuries that predate Christianity, the second, 
the Abassinide, as was revealed by studying the pottery. Hence, the western coast 
of Arabia did have ancient copper minning too, and Bishaa and Al-Baha were the 
most important areas for mining copper, which abounds there (Hester et al., 1984, 
pp.124-25, 127). Analougously, de Jesus et al. (1982) mentioned that Islamic gold 
and copper mines in the Arabian shield were “continuation of earlier exploitation” 
(p.79). 


In an article written in 1991 by Husayn Sabir, the “technical advisor to the 
French Geological Mission to Saudi Arabia’, he disclosed the discovery of 365 
main ancient locations of “gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc and iron ores” in the 
Hejaz and the western region. Some of these have richer quantities than any other 
part of the world. These locations included over one thousand sites that were 
revealed by carbon 14 dating to belong to an era that extends from the time of 
Soloman (1000 BCE) till the beginning of Islam (Phillips, 2008, p.58). Hence, 
copper abounds to the east [in Riyadh] and west of Holy Makkah, not solely in 
Oman, in addition to an abundance of gold in Makkah. 


It seems that the reasons for communication between ancient Egypt and 
Arabia were that the latter was a source of copper/brass and incense. Moreover, in 
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a period later than the old kingdom, a maritime passage linked Egypt to Arabia, for 
the purpose of exploiting copper, which abounds in the western part of Arabia, and 
it became an essential way of contact (Hitti, 1964; O’Leary, 1927, in Abdel-Naem, 
1995, p.424). In addition, the trade with Arabia involved “gold and silver from 
the land of Amu” (Dumichen, Vol. X, n.d., p.14), as discussed in the chapter on 
Punt. Thus, the beduine Amu used to trade with Egypt in gold and silver, which are 
the metals extracted majorly from the Makkan region, and western Arabia. It seems 
that because of such abundance of gold, one of the names of Makkah is ‘ruuq AI- 
THahab [veins of gold], a designation mentioned by Al-Zahraanty (2010, p.122). 


According to Phillips (2008), the modern and ancient accounts of copper and 
gold mining prove the profusion of these metals in holy Makkah and its 
surroundings. This was also attested in the works of the Greeks, Romans and 
Persians, such as Agatharchide and Diodorus Siculus, who verified that Arabian 
gold did not need smelting (p.58). Additionally, as stated by Strabo 


18...Near these people is a nation more civilized, who inhabit a 
district with a more temperate climate; for it is well watered, and has 
frequent showers. Fossil gold is found there, not in the form of dust, 
but in lumps, which do not require much purification. The least 
pieces are of the size of a nut, the middle size of a medlar, the largest 
of a walnut. These are pierced and arranged alternately with 
transparent stones strung on threads and formed into collars. ... They 
sell the gold to their neighbours at a cheap rate, exchanging it for three 
times the quantity of brass, and double the quantity of iron, through 
ignorance of the mode of working the gold, and the scarcity of the 
commodities received in exchange, which are more necessary for the 
purposes of life. 


20... According to some writers, from the straits in the Arabian Gulf 
to the extremity of the cinnamon country is a distance of 5000 
stadia, without distinguishing whether (the direction is) to the south 


or to the east. 


It is said also that the emerald and the beryl are found in the gold 
mines. According to Poseidonius, an odoriferous salt is found in 
Arabia. (Strabo, 1857, Vol. III., Book IV, p.206, 208) 


It was also confirmed by a companion of Prophet Mohamed, ‘Abd AI- 
RaHmaan Ibn ‘Awf, who was quoted, in one of the scholar Ibn Hanbal’s works’ 
[9"" century CE], as saying that “it was impossible for him to lift a stone in the Hijaz 
without finding gold and silver. Moreover, Phillips cited different cases to validate 
the affluence of Quraysh, the tribe of prophet Mohamed from gold. He stated that 
the Makkans sponsored their operation against the eatrly Muslims, namely, the 
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“Battle of Uhud”, with 50,000 gold dinars. Al-Wagqidi portrays a Hejazi trade 
caravan for Syria in which people of banu Makhzum tribe®° were transporting 
4,000 mithgals of gold; a number of banu ‘Abd Manaf ©’ 15,000 mithqals of gold; 
and two persons, every one of who was conveying 1,000 mithqals of gold. Phillips 
recounted as well that the grandfather of prophet Mohamed ‘Abd Al-MuTTaAlib 
offered his wife “a dowry of one hundred ratls of gold”, and was allegedly 
entombed in a dress embellished with 1,000 mithqals®* of gold. (pp.58-59, 61). 


Phillips (2008) emphasized, as regards Makkah and its vicinity, that gold 
mines were mentioned in several medieval Arabic historical references. He added 
that such Islamic sources clearly connect Prophet Muhammad’s tribe of Quraysh, 
to no less than four mines, namely, “ma‘din banu Sulaym, ma‘din al-Nuqrah, 
ma‘din Bahrah”, and another mine named “ma‘din al-Biram’’, situated nearby 
al-Ta’if. Several other mine locations are mentioned in the records as well. Such 
mines persisted till medieval times in relation to Makkah. He also signified that 
there is a strong proof that a considerable number of neighboring mines “to banu 
Sulaym mine” were operative. He cited Medieval Islamic sources such as al-Tabari 
[9"" century CE] and al-Mugaddasi [10" century CE], who indicated that valued 
metals were a key ‘source’ of affluence and trade for Makkan capitalists. 


Another scholar, Ibn Ishaq [8 century CE], who wrote the biography of 
Prophet Mohamed, remarked that silver was the major financial source of al- 
Quraysh. Al-Hamdani [10" century CE] mentioned other mines as well as the ones 
in Mahd al-Dhahab [literally the cradle of gold], of which two mountains are near 
Makkah “al-‘Ayrah and al-‘Ayr” that encompassed working mines. Moreover, 
Phillips alluded to Al-Isfahani [9 century CE] who pointed out that the major 
business of the peoples of wadi al-Qura was utilizing the exceptional gold, silver, 
and copper mines situated in that province (Phillips, 2008, pp.63, 66). These are 
the three metals that were sought by ancient Egyptians, and they are prolific in 
sacred Makkah. 


Phillips (2008) further investigated other metals such as iron in a number of 
these sites. He revealed that there are mentions of more than “two hundred gold, 
silver, copper, and iron mines in Medieval Arabia” referernced in the records 
examined in this study. More gemstones and minerals were available in large 
mercantile amounts also. The records specify, for example, that “emeralds, 
amethysts, quartz crystals, turquoise’, borax, lead, the stone used in whetstones 
for sharpening swords and knives, and table salt” too were quarried in medieval 
Arabia and sold to neighboring provinces. All of these mines have left “a lasting 
imprint’. Accordingly, indications of medieval mining processes, “in the forms of 


656 maternal uncles of the second prince of believers Omar 


657 one of Prophet Mohamed’s grandfathers. See more on this genealogy at the end of the chapter. 
os Mithqal and raT] are units of weight for the ancient Arabs. 
559 The country of turquoise was the land of Punt or part thereof. 
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trenches, pits, deep, tortuous tunnels, and ore residuals” subsist nowadays in over 
a thousand distinct places in “the lava escarpments that dominate the western half 
of Saudi Arabia”. Frequently, “pairs of tunnels”, excavated in line and analogously, 
stretched in the interior into the scarps, reaching a depth of seventy meters, and to 
as far as eighty-five meters, as in Mahd al-Dhahab (p.67). 


Medina 


Mand adh Dhahab 





Makkah to Mahd ATH-THahab 


Finally, Potts (1986) made a remarkable observation. He pointed out that 
archaeological locations pertaining to varied eras in Oman have produced a great 
quantity of steatite and chlorite containers; yet, nearly no alabaster. This piece of 
information only must cause us to be doubtful of an Omani source for the loot of 
Magan (p.284). Conversely, Brown, Schmidt, and Huffman (1989) indicated that 
in Wadi Fatimah, “paraschist, jasper, and keratophyre (including minor marble, 
and epidosite) are intruded by “pyroxene granite” (Richter-Bernburg and Schott, 
1954)” (p.A-20). Thus, marble exists in Wadi Fatimah in Makkah. Moreover, there 
are alabaster quarries near to this region. However, it should be subjected to tests 
to reveal its relation to the alabaster vessel from the booty of Magan to Naram-Sin. 


This section has set to prove the abundance of metals, 1.e., copper, gold, and 
silver in sacred Makkah and its vicinity. It has highlighted that ancient mining was 
detected in archaeological surveys. Hence, Makkah and its surroundings show a 
suitable candidate for Makan that was known as a metals’ hub. As we saw in the 
chapter on Punt, the ancient Egyptians imported such metals and gems from the 
beduine Amu, which proves this trade’s antiquity. This further accentuates the 
candidacy of Makkah as the mysterious Makan. 


2.2.3.5.3.5. Maka, Mulberry, and Dates 


Another aspect of Magan was revealed by Lenormand (1878) who situated 
it in the region surrounding the Gulf of Aqaba, due to the fact that Moca, located 
to the south of Petra (Ptolemy V, 17,5) and Magna (Ptolemy V,17, 5) are suitable 
derivatives of Magan. Magna yields famous dates, “a celebrated fruit in lexical 
texts Harara-hubulu, the gis. (gis) himmar Magan, ‘Magan dates’, to a late Greek 
tablet, in which Magan is transcribed MATA in Greek, Maga with loss of final 
‘n’”. Hence, dates were part of the Greek imports from Magan. Likewise, in 
Assyrian texts of Tiglath-Pileser, “Magan mulberry and Magan palm-dates” were 
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mentioned (Michaux-Colombot, 2011, pp. 9, 23). Earlier, Baka mulberry was 
discussed and compared to Makkan mulberry®. Moreover, it is more feasible to 
connect sacred Makkah to Makka and Makan, and Maga as cognates, and a place 
still famous for its superb dates, scents, and spices. Hence, an idea is presented on 
dates in this area. 


The palm tree is emblematic in Arabia. It was often cited in pre-Islamic 
poems (Shahid, 2009, p.132). Breton (2000) demonstrated that Arabia Felix “was 
fabled for its ...fragrant date palms” (n.p.) Moreover, Mahran (1980) affirmed that 
date-palm was “the lady/Queen of trees” anciently, not only for the Arabs, but also 
for the ancient Semites. It was highly revered and was sanctified for both Arabs 
and Hebrews. However, its origin was from Babylon, where it was a main impetus 
for the attraction of earlier habitations there (p.126). Mo’nis (1988) revealed that 
date palm existed for probably hundreds of thousands of years ago, as corroborated 
by excavations, or even millions of years. It has undergone several developments 
till it reached its current shape (p.33). 


Al-Daylami (2020), in his twitter status, specified that it is not known when 
the date palms were first cultivated. However, he underlined that it is evident that 
the date palm was cultured in Mesopotamia back in 4000 BCE, as it was employed 
for the building of the temple of the moon idol in the area adjacent to Ur in Iraq. 
He also provided several photos validating this fact (n.p.). However, Jaradat (2015) 
stated that date palm originated in lower Mesopotamia at about 7000 bp, even 
though it is believed to go back to earlier times. Later, palms spread to Arabia 
Deserta, Arabia Felix and other locales (p.28). 


The Chinese traders, following the Silk Route at about 1000 years before 
Christ, traded silk from Central Asia in exchange for Arabian dates 
(Saudiarabiandates). Correspondingly, Sanderson (2001) underlined that the 
Sabaeans nurtured the date, and it was a food supply. The oldest proof of commerce 
with current India and southern Arabia was in the era of the Queen of Sheba in the 
1 Millennia BCE, when the haven of Aden was the depository for silk and 
additional merchandizes from the near East. The Queen of Sheba brought dates 
with her on the voyage to see King Solomon, an expedition which commenced “the 
intense and richly rewarding trade of Myhrr and Frankincense”. 


Dates were extensively trafficked then, and were transported by camel 
caravans proceeding to Petra, then to the Mediterranean at Ghaza, and throughout 
the Empty Quarter unto the Arabian Gulf by the side of Bahrain (Sanderson, 2001, 
n.p.). We realize that the trade was near the Red Sea coast in western Arabia, and 
it also transversed the peninsula to Bahrain, which shows also the commercial 
connection with eastern Arabia. Moreover, the dates trade further supports 


660 The sections on Baca fruit. 
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Magan’s relation with the Arabs, being one essential component of their diet. 
However, the researcher disagrees with Sanderson (2001) as regards the beginning 
of the trade of Myhrr, but this point is tackled in a later section. The relation of 
Minaeans to Makan is explored in the coming sections. 


2.3. Residents of Makan 


2.3.1. Makan and She Nindsiis 


Hitti (1970) stated that the Minaean kingdom™! prospored in Al-Jawf in Al- 
Yaman, and encompassed at its peak most of southern Arabia. Its name originally 
came from the Arabic word “Ma‘an ... [and] was later vocalized Ma‘in, meaning 
“spring-water’”’(pp.54-55). However, Forster (1844), stated that Wady Mina, is the 
probable origin of their name (Vol.II, p. 254, footnote). Likewise, Sprenger (1851) 
acknowledged that the origin of the term ‘Minaeans’ is obscure, nevertheless, he 
approved that it could be derived from Mina valley (p.11). Forster and Sprenger 
failed to identify the Arabic name “Ma‘iniyyuun” © 5:«4!!, which has a /‘/ sound, 
and considered the name without it. In Arabic, it is pronounced with this /‘/, 
possibly from /ma‘in/; while Mina does not have a /‘/ sound. According to Lisaan 
Al- ‘Arab Lexicon, the word 92+ /ma‘in/ means “fresh palatable water flowing on 
the face of the earth” (Baheth). Hence, the researcher agrees with Hitti concerning 
the origin of their name. Nevertheless, its association with Mina Valley in Makkah 
may show the Minaeans’ intimate relation with this location. 


The name Ma‘in still persists in one of their significant colonies that lay on 
the northern trade route. The Minaeans had a number of colonies in this area, as 
proved by inscriptions found near al-‘Ula and Tabuk, functioning as repositories 
and transportation stations. Their capital Qarnaw is the current Ma‘in that lies to 
the south of al-Jawf, north-east of San‘aa’ (Hitti, 1970, p.55). However, Will 
Durant (1950) averred that “Magan was the capital of the Minaean state in 
southwest Arabia” (p.156). As can be observed, it seems that there is a controversy 
regarding their capital. However, as a start, this sets the link between Minaeans and 
Mag(k)an°. 


2.3.2. There on the E-xtents and: Derders of the Wickens 


Mahran (1980) clarified that almost all scholars agree that Ma‘in is the most 
ancient Arabian southern kingdom. However, Arabic sources do not mention this 
state, though they identified Ma‘in and Baraqish as spots in Yemen, related to 
Tubba‘ites. He advocated that Minaeans came from southern Arabia; yet they had 
their supremacy over trade routes in the north and south of Arabia (pp.213-14, 218). 


S61 A hint on the Minaean kingdom was given at the begining of this volume. 
662 See more on the issue of their capital in a coming section. 
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Likewise, Anan (1949) stated that the influence of Minaeans widened to include 
the coasts of the Mediterranian, the Arabian Sea [Red], and the Arabian/Persian 
Gulf®, which means that it covered all of Arabia. Their trade routes extended in 
the middle of Arabia and the colonies to upper Hijaz in addition to the adjacency 
of wadi Al-Qura, Al-Safa and Huraan, etc. as corroborated by Minaean 
inscriptions. An inscription read by Glaser®™, no. 1000, states that the Sabaean 
Makribs overpowered the Minaeans. However, Anan clarified that both Ma‘in, 
Saba and Himyar are one nation, even though they flourished in different space and 
time (pp.51-52). 


Sprenger (1851) cited the Greek geographer Eratosthenes, [ (3° BCE- 2™ 
BCE) (Britannica)], who highlighted that the entire Hijaz was incorporated in 
“Arabia Foelix” in his lifetime. In detecting the peoples there, he progressed from 
north to south, starting with the Minaeans; hence, they inhabited the Hijaz. He, 
Ptolemy, and Pliny: “agree on the site of the Minaeans”. Therefore, Sprenger 
deduced that the Minaeans were part of “the Haramite league”; however, it is hard 
to decide if the entire confederation was specified by that appellation, or merely 
the reigning tribe, namely, the settlement of the leaders of the transportation trade. 
Therefore, he supported the view that the Minaeans were the dominant tribe of 
the Haram; yet because they were named the “great nation”, early writers must 
have understood more than a simple settlement under this designation (pp.11-12). 
Arabic chroniclers affirm that the sons of Isma‘il lived with their maternal uncles 
of Jurhum; thus, this must be the great nation. The term “great nation” is attested 
in the Bible in reference to the sons of Ishamel: 


Genesis 17:20 

And as for Ishmael, I have heard thee. Behold, I have blessed him, and 
will make him fruitful and will multiply him exceedingly. Twelve 
princes shall he beget, and I will make him a great nation. 


Furthermore, Sprenger (1851) deduced from Pliny’s assignment of the 
Minaeans as neighbors of Hadhramawt that equally the settlement and “the mother 
tribe” were termed Minaeans. This view appears to be verified by the account of 
Strabo, who stated that they transmited the merchandises from Hadramawt to 
Aylah. Pliny also referred to them as living in “a sterile country, and that their 
wealth consists in cattle”. This made him assume that all of the Haramites are 
recognized under the designation of Minaeans; and it is likely that it had at times 
quite a wide implication to such an extent to indicate the commercial settlement 





663 BaHr Al-‘Ajam in the original text. 

664 His name in the original Arabic text is 55>. 

665 The Hadith of prophet Mohamed * corroborates that Quraysh had cattles; despite their desert land, as in Hadith 
no. 540, in Al-Arna’oaT’s Takhriij Al-Marasiil: “O, People of Quraysh, you love cattles, but due to the scarcity of 
rains, you should rear less of that, and plough your land”. This shows that Makkans raised cattles. 
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in control of the Haram, and their associates in Hijaz, as well as “their mother 
tribe in Yaman” (p.12). 


This quote unravels some significant facts. It confirms that the Haramites are 
the Minaeans™, the rulers of the Makkan Haram, and that the term encompassed 
several related peoples and tribes in Hijaz and Yemen, their native place. Moreover, 
this serves as a true representation of the tribal situation at that time, which had 
confideracies’. In addition, they lived in a barren country on cattles, which seems 
to correspond with the environment in sacred Makkah and some of its 
surroundings. However, the term Ma‘iniyyun was not known in Arabic chronicles 
to refer to a tribe; hence, the name of the tribe must have been another appellation; 
whereas this designation could have been a political one used by other nations, in 
reference to their natal town. Likewise, Forster (1844) advocated that “the Minaei 
... [are the] Jorhamites of Mekka” (Vol. I., p.135), which is further explored 
shortly. However, in a seminar for the Yemeni Center for Historical Studies and 
Future Strategies in 2008, the historian Dr MuTahar Al-Aryani claimed that Ma‘in 
is basically the State of MaTHHidg in Al-Jawf (Al-BiHiiri, 2008). 


Sprenger (1851) illustrated that it is problematic to set the northern boundary 
of the region seized by the league of the Haram, as it was constantly altered. He 
demonstrated that it was probably indistinguishable from the boundary of Arabia 
Felix, which during the era of Eratosthenes was “somewhere about Madynah” 
(p.9). Hence, he agreed with some of the above writers who advocated that the 
land of the Minaeans was inclusive of the whole of Hijaz region, in addition to its 
extension toward Madyan. Earlier in this chapter, Michaux-Colombot (2011) 
asserted that “‘Awytw, a Maga tribe of Sinai” are neighbors of Egyptians, and it 
seems to refer to the same tribe or its allies (p.19). Thus, Maga extended till Siani. 
This is further substantiated by Macdonald (n.d.a), who stated that Minaean 
merchants founded a commercial settlkement with its particular executive 
organizations in Dadan or current al-'U14, in northwestern Saudi Arabia. Besides, 
they were located in “Egypt, the Levant, at Ctesiphon on the river Tigris in 
Mesopotamia, and even on the Greek island of Delos” (p.9). 


Ali (2001) clarified that the Minaean kings appointed rulers to govern other 
areas on their behalf; they were known as “kibr” [Kabiir] or “great/mighty”, as 
attested in some inscriptions. It is believed that the whole of Hijaz till Palestine was 
under their dominion, which is the opinion of the scholars who regarded Naram Sin 
as their contemporary. Ali also pointed out that when Minaeans rulers weakened, 
their hold over Hijaz abated, but it remained strong in the area known as “Ma‘in 
MiSrin” or the Egyptian Ma‘iin, then subsequently they declined with their defeat 
from the Sabaeans. Later, they were followd by the LeHianites (p.295). 


666 This notion is reinstated in the coming sections. 
67 See the section on Khuzaa‘ah. 
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Correspondingly, Forster allocated them to an expansive range of land in the 
present-day districts of Hejaz, Najd, and Yemen, even to the fringes of Hadramaut. 
He alluded to Dean Vincent who also endeavored to identify the location of the 
Minaeans. He acknowledged that the location of the Minaeans cannot be simply 
positioned. Nevertheless, by paralling varied reports, “they were S. of Hedjaz, N. 
of Hadramaut, and to the eastward of Sabéa’”’. They transported the goods to all of 
these districts; their convoys took the distance from Hadramaut to Aila in 70 days 
(Minaei). According to Forster (1844), Pliny depicted the northern boundaries of 
the Minaei, and Ptolemy, their southern. This was represented 


in the great province of Kardjé or lemama (Yamamah), immediately 
above the districts of Mekhra and Zohran, and southward of the inland 
mountain chain, along which lies the route from Katiff to Mekka, and 
at the northern base of which is situated the Giratha of Ptolemy now 
Kariatain®’. From east to west, the Minaei stretched the entire 
breadth of the peninsula; their eastern frontier touching the 
Gherreans, on the Persian Gulf, while Carman Regia, now Karn al- 
Manzil, their Metropolis, is seated only twenty-one leagues E.S.E. of 
Mekka. (Vol.L., p.Ixviti-lxix) 


It follows from this exposition that the Minaean kingdom, just as Magan 
kingdom and Punt, was inclusive of most of the Arabian Peninsula and of holy 
Makkah, which was always mentioned in old Arabic historical records as 
intermediary in the ancient world trade. However, a different view is later 
expressed in view of recent finds, as would be depicted shortly. 


Stephanus of Byzantium (1849) mentioned in Ethnica that “Makai: Mé«at, 
é8voc petacd Kappyavias kai ApaBiac’. Hence, he positioned it in Carmania, in 
Arabia (n.p.). Futhermore, according to Pliny (6.26.2): 


They next came to the Promontory of Carmania, from which the 
distance across to the opposite coast, where the Macae, a nation 
of Arabia, dwell, is fifty miles; and then to three islands, of which that 
of Oracla is alone inhabited, being the only one supplied with fresh 
water; it is distant from the mainland twenty-five miles; quite in the 
Gulf, and facing Persia, there are four other islands. (n.p., topostext) 


According to google, 50 miles = about 81 km, and on the following map, it is the 
very same distance. The distance from Qarn Al-Manazil and Blessed Makkah is 
about 75 km (Al-Mawaqiit Al-Zamaaniyah wa-l-Makaaniyyah, 2016). Qarn Al- 
Manazil or Al-Sayl Al-Kabiir, literally the Great Torrent, is, according to Al- 
Biladiy (2010) a high region, thus designated as its waters used to run on the face 
of the earth, in its valley (p.863). Therefore, this depiction parallels that of Pliny’s 


668 For more on this city, see the next subsection. 
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Promontory, and it is a further proof that this is Caramania® that lies near to 


Makkah. 


ie 


Google Maps: From Makkah to Qarn Al-Manazil 





The following map further asserts this proposal; it delineates the world 
according to the description of Dionysius of Alexandria in his georgraphical poem, 
written in the 2™ century CE. This poem describes Minaeans as most affluent, 
because of Frankincense merchandize. Dionysius located them along the shore and 
further inland, where Holy Makkah is. He portrayed those Arabs as follows in his 


poem: 


Map of Dionysius Periegetes 


http://s 155239215.onlinehome.us/turkic/ 
btn_GeographyMaps/MapsAntique WorldEn.htm 











929 the Persian and the Arabian. Each sea has been allotted a wind, 
930 the Arabian the westerly, the Persian the paths of the eastern 
wind. 

931 Now the southern coastline, turning eastwards, 

932 is washed by the Erythraean waves of the Ocean. 

933 And I will tell you about its positions: for especially 

934 wealthy and splendid people beyond all others inhabit it. 
935 That land, mind you, has been allotted an eminent wonder: 
936 it always smells pleasantly due to burnt perfumes, 

937 either of incense, or myrrh, or sweet-smelling reed, 

938 or even divinely ripe frankincense, 

939 or cassia. For indeed it was in that land 

940 that Zeus himself released Dionysus from his well-stitched 
thigh, 

941 and at his birth, there arose all sorts of fragrances. 





958 Moreover, along the side of the Erythraean Sea dwell 
959 the Minnaei, and Sabae, and the neighboring Kletabeni. 
960 So many immense tribes inhabit Arabia, 


69 See more in the subsection on the inscriptions of the lineage of prophet Mohamed. 
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961 and, mind you, there are very many others; for it is especially 
large. (Dionysius Periegetes, 2017) 


The poem underlines several important facts. The first is that the Minaeans 
lived “along the Erythraean Sea’, as well as inland as represented on the map. The 
second is the affluence of the inhabitants of this area, due to the frankincense trade. 
The third is Dionysus’ relation to this particular area, which again affirms that Nysa 
is in Arabia. Finally, he related that the land of frankincense is Arabia®”’. Therefore, 
this poem serves as a further proof that Makkah was vital at that point in history, 
and also establishes its past as the mysterious Nysa. However, the notion of the 
boundaries of the kingdom of the Minaeans still deserves more studies, as most 
certainly such borders changed throughout the ages. 


2.3.3. ‘Some Cities and Jrikes of the Ninesans . Od. Indentifications 


Given that those ancient eras are not well supported by archaeological or 
even historical facts, the following subsections present attempts at partly 
reconstructing some of the Minaean cities and tribes in those periods. This would 
be achieved with reference to Arabic sources; the works of ancient geographers, 
and western scholars like Sprenger and Forster who made explicit expositions and 
comparisons of the towns and tribes of the Minaeans, as clarified by ancient 
geographers, and linked them to current cities in Arabia. However, it is to be noted 
that the researcher would merely demonstrate their propositions, then she would 
present her viewpoints in subsequent subsections. 


Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography (1854) grouped several sources 
on the Minaei, under the entry of “Minaei, Macaah”. M. Jomard maintained that 
“Wady Mina ... corresponds with the ancient Mineaei: the distance to Aila he 
computes as 10 1/2 degrees, or 294 hours (ap. Mengin. Histoire de l'Egypte, &c. p. 
377)”. The entry also referred to Ptolemy who stated that their chief city was Carna 
or Carana, and to Diodorus’ account of the Minaeans (Minaei). According to 
Ptolemy (n.d.), 


§ 6.7.23 To the south are the Katanitai, then the Thanouitai; west of 
them the Manitai, beyond whom the Alapenoi and by the 
Kinaidokolpitai the Malichai®’’. And below the Manitai is 
inner Smyrnoforos (myrrh-bearing); then the Minaioi, a numerous 
people, below whom are the Dorenoi and the Mokritai; then 
the Sabaians and the Anchitai beyond Klimax mountain; by the 
Mareithos mountains are the Melangitai to the north, and the 
Dacharenoi. 


$70 Check the chapters on Nysa and Punt. 
671 More about the Malichae shortly 
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As for Diodorus Siculus (1935), he stated that “...Petra, as it is called, and 
Palestine; for to this country, as it is reported, both the Gerrhaeans and Minaeans 
convey from Upper Arabia, as it is called, both the frankincense and the other 
aromatic wares” (Vol.II, Book III, p.213). 


The name of the above entry reveals that the Minaeans are related to 
Makkah. However, it should be observed that some biblical sources contend that 
Macaah is a city up north in Palestine. We have stated earlier that Palestine was a 
flexible term that encompassed a great part of Arabia during the Roman era. As 
clarified by the sources cited in this subsection and the precedings ones, there is a 
claim that sacred Makkah was related to the Minaeans. Moreover, Forster (1844) 
remarked that the location of the Minaeans was in “the fruitful mountain region 
east of Tayf’. He further annotated that its position, with that of its residents the 
Minaei, may be decided individually, by the analogous statements of Ptolemy and 
Pliny: the first locates his Chargatha®”, and the second his Karriata, in 
association with the Minaei. Therefore, the city designated as such is obviously that 
of Kariatain. However, Kariatain is located somewhat on the mountains of Tayf 
(VolL.I, p.252, footnote). 


Forster (1844) also delineated their principal cities, and the region as 
illustrated by ancient geographers; “groves of palms”, other “fruit-trees” of the 
Minaei, and their affluence from cattle, as delimited by Pliny. He paralleled the 
locations of the ancient Minaeans with Burkhardt’s description of the eastern 
region of Hijaz Mountain: “...their pasturing grounds are excellent. They possess 
great abundance of camels and sheep: they have also horses” (Vol. II, pp. 256- 
ZO 1); 





Burkhardt (1829b) depicted the tribes of Hijaz; Taraba and Tayf as follows: 


Taraba ... is a considerable town, as large as Tayf, and remarkable 
for its plantations, that furnish all the surrounding country with 
dates...Taraba is environed with palm-groves and gardens, watered 
by numerous rivulets; near it are some inconsiderable hills, at the foot 
of which the Arabs cultivate durra and barley. 


The country about Taraba, and thence to Kolakh, is inhabited by the 
Ateybe Arabs, the most numerous of the Hedjaz tribes. 

Small tribes of the Aenezes, of Ateybe (whose chief seat is on the 
Hedjaz mountains inhabited by the Beni Harb), of Meteyr, and others, 
encamp during the whole year among the plains of Kasym, which 
afford excellent pasturage. (pp.599-600, 619) 


672 This town is further examined in an upcoming subsection. 
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Forster (1844) commented on the account of Burkhardt in the following fashion. 
The date orchards, and fruit plantations of Tayf are not less famed than the ones of 
Taraba. Combining these landscapes with grasslands of plentiful meadows, 
numerous cattle and livestock reveals the unique aspects of this region. Since this 
entire province is the setting of the Ateybe Arabs°’’, “there is no one circumstance 
of agreement wanting to the proof, that, in the Ateybe of Burckhardt, we recover 
the descendants and representatives of the Minaei of Pliny”. According to 
Forster, this exposition shows the ancient places of the Minaei and their offspring 
(Vol. II, p.257). As we can see, they had camels and sheep, which were cited above 
both as characteristic of the region around Charmutha port, and as typical of Arabs 
in the vicinity of Makkah. 


Forster (1844) further demonstrated that Taraba is indicated by Pliny as 
another principal city of the Minaei. The site of Taraba, approximately eighty miles 
to the east of Tayf, towards Sherah and Karjé, reveals the likely correlation of “the 
Minaei, or Jorhamites of Mekka” and its vicinity, with these two districts. It is a 
possibility, in the case of Karjé, which is turned into certitude, by the established 
dispersal of these mercantile people in the interior, insofar as Hadramaut (Vol. I., 
pp.135-136). Chrome (1981) referred to a significant fact that is related to this 
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Google maps: Turbah to Al-Kharj 


account. He elucidated that there was another means that caravans could have 
followed to reach Makkah from Tarabah, through a branch of the main trade 
route (Al-Su‘uud, 1996, p.101). This also affirms the arteries of these trade routes 
anciently and their connection to Makkah. 


Furthermore, Forster (1844) cited Pliny who ascertained that the Minaei 
“reached to the famous incense country, or the mountain district of Shehr; the single 
outlet from which (the pass behind Dumgoal or Doan) was in their possession 
and this lucrative commerce, consequently, at their command” (Vol. I., p.136). In 
addition, Forster (1844) compared other major cities of the Minaei in Pliny and 
Ptolemy. One of the main locations of the Minaei, as depicted by Pliny, is that of 
Charmaei, i.c., Ptolemy’s Carman Regia, is matched by the modern Karn-al- 


673 More on Atybe tribe, Karje, and the Minaeans in a forthcoming subsection 
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Manzil, a large city between Tayf and Mekka; Maribba is paralled by Taraba, 
and Carnon®”’, by Karn-al-Magsal, on the mountains to the south of Tayf (Vol.II, 
pp.255-56). Hence, he equated Charmaei with Karn Al-Manazil or Al-Sayl Al- 
Kabiir, and Maribba with Taraba. 
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Google maps: Qarn Al-Manazil or Al-Sail Al-Kabir in red 
(about 80 km to Makkah) 


However, Sprenger (1813a) identified the seats of the Minaeans a bit 
differently in relation to Pliny and Gallus’ expedition (p.127). In 25 BCE, Aelius 
Gallus, the Prefect of the Roman Province of Egypt, launched an army of 10,000 
soldiers for conquering Arabia (Macdonald, n.d.a, p.9). Pliny summarized the 
account of Juba®” in his books on the description of Arabia, offered to Caius 
Caesar, the son of Augustus, which identified the envions of Arabia as follows: 


Achoali, oppidum Phodac. Minwi a rege Crete 
Mina, ut existimant, originem trahentes, quorum Charmmi 
oppidum XIV. mill. passuum, Mariaba Baramalacim, et 
ipsum non spernendum, item Carnon. Rhadamwmi, et horum 
origo Rhadamanthus putatur frater Minois. Homerite, 
Messala oppidum. Hamirwi, Gedranitw, Dlisanitw, Bachilite. 


Sprenger (1813a) translated this report in the following manner, where he rendered 
Charamaei as Harm, and Mariaba as Makkah, with the comment “not to be 
despised”, which is similar to the attribute of Blessed Makkah: 


... The capital of the Minaeans is Harm, a town of fourteen miles in 
circumference. Mekka, the chief town of the Bani MAlik®”®, a place 
not to be despised, and Qarn-al-Manazil, also belong to their 
dominions. East of Qarn, are the Nomérites with the town Masal, 
south of Qarn, the Band ‘Amir; west of Qarn, and of the ‘Amirites, on 
the mountains, live the Jadara and the Band Ilyas; and south-west of 
the ‘Amirites the Bani Bahila. (p.127) 





674 See the next subsection. 

675 King of Mauritania who wrote valuable works (A Dictionary of Greek and Roman biography and mythology, 
Perseus) 

676 Geneaology on p.884 
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BAC) 
sign of the axumite arnty according to MA-I 


vite cooing sg inlet Ar rei a the Aumites 
(Bukhairn, 2010, p.128) 
In the translation of Pliny (1848), based on Dr Holland’s 1601 interpretation, 
the text is rendered as follows: 


Arabia is reported to take in Circuit from Charax to Leana, 4870 
Miles; but Juba thinketh it somewhat less than 4000. It is widest in the 
North Parts, between the Towns Herons and Charace. Now it 
remaineth that we speak of other Parts within the Midland thereof. 
The Ancients joined the Nabataei to the Thimanei; but at this Day 
there are the Tavern, Suelleni, and Sarraceni: the Town is Arra, 
wherein all Business is assembled. The Hernuatse and Analitae; the 
Towns Domada and Erag; the Thamusians, with their Town 
Badanatha; the Carrei, and their Town Chariati; the Achoali, and their 
Town Phoda. Furthermore, the Minaei, descended, as some think, 
from Minos, King of Crete; whose Town Charmaei is 14 Miles (in 
Compass); Mariaba, Baramalacum, a Town not to be despised; 
likewise Carnon, and the Rhamei, who are thought to spring from 
Rhadamanthus, the Brother of Minos. The Homeritae, with the Town 
Massala; the Hamirci, Gedranitae, Anaprae, Ilisanitae, Bochilitae, 
Sammei, and Amathei; with the Towns, Nessa and Cennesseri. The 
Zamareni, with the Towns Saiace, Scantate, and Bacascani; the Town 
Rhiphearma, which in the Arabian Tongue signifieth Barley; also the 
Autei, Raui, Gyrei, and Marhatsei; the Helmodones, with the Town 
Ebode; the Agacturi in the Mountains, having a Town 20 Miles in 
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Circuit, wherein is a Fountain called Emischabales, which signifies 
the Camel's Town; Ampelone, a Colony of the Milesii; the Town 
Actrida; the Calingii, whose Town is named Mariaba, which 
signifies Lords of all®”’. (Vol.II, Book VI, p.151) 


The identifications of these towns still require more studies, supported by 
archaeological proofs. However, the author attempts an investigation of these 
towns shortly. 


Sprenger (1813a) remarked that the location of the capital Charamaei or 
Carman regia is yet to be fixed. Ptolemy referred to the capital of the Minaeans as 
Carman regia, which is three marches to the south of Tobala. It was identified as 
the village of Benat-Harm, or rather Benat-Harb, as it was called by Yaqiut (2,333). 
Sprenger further illustrated that, at the era of Juba and Ptolemy, Benat Harm was 
the headquarters of the Minaeans. Two hundred years prior to their period, at the 
age of Eratosthenes, Carna or Qarn-al-Manazil had this status. Consequently, it is 
to be deduced that the kingdom of the Minaeans spread from Mekkah up till both 
the east and the south (pp.130, 131). Regarding Banat Harb or Harb, it is a town 
between Yabnabam and Beesha on San‘aa Hajj route (Al-Baghdadiy, n.d., Vol.I, 
p.389). 


In The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, written in the middle of the first 
century CE, we learn that “the chiefs and kings of Arabia ... are called Carnaites” 
(Schoff, 1912, p.30; Casson, 1989, p.2), most probably in relation to Carana. In 
The Periplus, after the White Village, there lies 


20. Directly below this place is the adjoining country of Arabia, in its 
length bordering a great distance on the Erythraean Sea. Different 
tribes inhabit the country, differing in their speech, some partially, and 
some altogether. The land next the sea is similarly dotted here and 
there with caves of the Fish-Eaters, but the country inland is peopled 
by rascally men speaking two languages, who live in villages and 
nomadic camps, by whom those sailing off the middle course are 
plundered, and those surviving shipwrecks are taken for slaves. And 
so they too are continually taken prisoners by the chiefs and kings of 
Arabia; and they are called the Carnaites (Schoff, 1912, pp.29-30) 


This depiction shows their location inland, away from the coast. This region in 
addition to its coast is the Hijaz region. Nevertheless, when Pliny died in 79 CE 
[Britannica], the capital became Benat Harm. However, 200 years earlier, the 
capital was Carana. Nonetheless, Will Durant (1950), as cited earlier, regarded 
“Magan ... [as] the capital of the Minaean state in southwest Arabia” (p.156); 


677 Check the section after the next for more on Mariaba. 
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whereas Forster (1844) stated that their capital lies a few miles of Wady Mina 
(Vol, p. 254, footnote). Therefore, the capital is controversial, as it appears, or 
its location was changed a number of times. 


Concerning Marib(b)a, Sprenger (1813a) explained that, in case Mariba is 
rendered accurately, Mariba Baramalacum signifies the headquarters of Banu 
Malik, or Mekka. However, Ptolemy recorded the named Macoraba, and this could 
have been the initial spelling in Pliny. The consequence is that it is, in any case, 
Mekka of Bani-Malik®’*. Sprenger expounded that Baramalacum could be “a 
clerical error or the Syriac form for Banu-Malik”, named by Ptolemy as Malichae. 
Furthermore, in Qurayish’s lineage, the name Malik is referenced in two 
occurrences: as the progenitor of Quraysh and as “the grand-uncle of Qoraysh” 
(p.130). 


Unlike Sprenger who identified Mariba as Makkah, Forster (1844) upheld 
that this Mariba is the very same Baraba of Ptolemy or Taraba, and it was deemed 
by Pliny as another important city of the Minaeans. He asserted that this town 
further highlights the likely association of the Minaei, or Jorhomites of Mekka, 
and its vicinity with these regions: a likelihood, in the case of Karje, which became 
a verity by the established dispersal of these mercantile peoples into the interior, 
insofar as Hadramaut. (Vol. I., p.135)°”’. Likewise, Marcellinus (1894), [4-5" 
century CE], detected Baraba as one of the key cities in Arabia Felix (p.338). 
Hence, we can detect a discrepancy between these western writers in their 
allocation of the towns mentioned by ancient geographers. 
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Sprenger (1813a) further investigated the geography and tribes of the region 
as follows. He observed that Harm has an equivalent latitude to Macama (around 
19°), and the expanse between the two sites can’t exceed 20 miles; but Harm is 
located on the route to “Can‘a, and Macadma (Seven Wells?) on the road to Najran’’, 
and there are eleven marches between Harm and Mekka. He further indicated that 
the Hamiraei, Gedranitae, [lisanitae, and Bachilitae controlled the road within this 
area. By considering these data, we can conclude that such tribes founded “a 





678 This topic is tackled in an upcoming subsection. 
679 More on the Jurhumites in a later section. 
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confederation or Minaean kingdom” that spread to the east into Nejd. However, it 
is not certain; yet we can affirm that the majority of the Nomeritae were part of it, 
and the eastern frontier could have been past Dharyya. It was the chief objective of 
the confederation to safeguard “the monopoly of transport” for a segment of the 
route. The Minaeans had such a domination, which generated abundant revenue, 
and a part in the trade, for eras (p.131). His record does not only reveal the 
geographical environs, it alludes to the confederation of some of the tribes that were 
in the league of the Minaeans as well. 


Sprenger (1813a) also stressed that undoubtedly the Minaeans had colonies 
adjacent to the francinscene area, and possibly in other places, “just like the 
Kindites”. Nonetheless, their principal influence was between Mekka, Benat Harm 
and in western Najd. He added that Ptolemy depicted the Minaeans as “gens 
magna’, and Eratosthenes as “one of the four great nations of Arabia’; hence, the 
entire confederation of tribes is intended. He suggested that the Minaeans are the 
“predecessors of the Kindites”. Moreover, as regards Malikites, he identified them 
as an ancient tribe that is intimately related to Mekkians, who some considered as 
a subdivision of the Malikites. However, Arabic writers, being constantly directed 
by genealogy, do not “take the kindites in so extensive a sense” (pp.130-32). As 
affirmed above, these affiliations are beyond the scope of this work at this point. 


Finally, some scholars alleged that Josephus alluded to the Minaeans. John 
McClintock (1890) claimed that Josephus mentioned them in his Antiquities (IX, 
10, 3) (p.47). Josephus stated that 


Uzziah... made an expedition also against the Philistines, and 
overcame them in battle, and took the cities of Gath and Jabneh, and 
brake down their walls; after which expedition he assaulted those 
Arabs that adjoined to Egypt. He also built a city upon the Red Sea, 
and put a garrison into it. He, after this, overthrew the Ammonites, 
and appointed that they should pay tribute. (p.661) 


Therefore, at his time, they had colony or colonies near Egypt, one of which was 
possibly Ma‘in Misrin. 


It is to be inferred, from the works cited in this subsection, that the 
habitations of the Minaeans extended from one side of Arabia to the other, and 
from Yemen up till the Mediterranean. As regards the location of the capital of the 
Minaeans, it involves a lot of confusion and controversy. One of the coming 
subsections further investigates this point in relation to the Jurhumites. The author 
delays her comments on this section till after the coming updated exposition. 
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2.3.4. Contemporary Sirchacclogical Finds of Winacan Jowns and 
‘Some of thetr P eoples 


Avanzini (2017) averred that the Minaeans had perpetually resided in Jawf, 
as attested in some inscriptions of their city Ma‘in from the 8" century BCE 
(pp.100, 101). Biirgel (1985) also divulged that the Minaeans’ key hub was Karnaw 
“at the eastern end of the South Arabian Djawf, from the oasis of Yathil”, and 
Dedan Al-Ula, in addition to other commercial outposts (p.88). Moreover, 
concerning Charmaei, depicted above as Banat Harb, or Haram, there is a town in 
Yemen by the name Haram. Tayaraan (2006) stated that Haram lies to the north of 
Baraqish or ancient Yathill. It is known today as Karbat Humadan or Kharbat Aal 
Ali. Haram was a small kingdom, bearing the same name. It was first mentioned in 
the Sabaean Makrib Karb Al Watr bin Thamar inscription (RES 3945/18), or the 
victory inscription, dated to c. 7" century BCE. Haram Kingdom had its own lands 
from the middle of the 8" century BCE till the second century BCE, then it faded 
due to the change in the course of the trade route amid other reasons, causing its 
demise (p.7). 


This city was under the rule of Saba’ till the 1“ century CE, and the language 
of this Kingdom was Sabaean that varied from the Minaean language (Mudiriyat 
Hazm Al-Jawf, 1994, pp.5, 6). Therefore, it was a Sabaean property. Nonetheless, 
Kitchen (2016) averred that Haram, which is located currently in the ruins of 
Kharibat Hamdan/AI-Ali, was “in the later land and Kingdom of Ma‘in, lying north 
of Saba (Sheba) in Yemen”. In 8th till 6th centuries BCE, it had its own lineage of 
regional kings, approx 750-600 BCE; whereas in the 3rd/2nd centuries, it was 
incorporated into Ma‘in, till it was finally assimilated into Saba (p 57). 


Additionally, Beeston (2005) highlighted that, according to Pliny, the 
Minaeans had many cities, of which are Tmn‘, “caput” of the Gebbanites, and 
Nagia, possibly Hajar Naja, and the Gebbanites were the sole agents who exported 
frankinscence. They were paid taxes, and had the upper hand in trading in 
cinnamon. ESA [Epigraphic South Arabian] inscriptions have 40 mentions of gb’n, 
Gebbanites, from solely two Minaeans_ locations: Ma‘in/Qarnaw and 
Baragqish/Yathil. Beeston (2005) further clarified that gb’n followed the naming 
strategies at that time, where the conventional form all through ESA culture was 
“given-name plus family, or clan name, with optional insertion of patronymic 
between the two”. 


In Minaean texts, this customary strategy is often expanded by adding “the 
name of an ‘ahl, and gb’n was one of the ‘ahali of Ma‘in, comprising within itself 
more than twenty clans”. He concluded that “gb’n was a dominant group within 
Ma‘in” and this clarifies the absecnce of their name from other classical sources 
before Pliny; therefore, “the Gebbanites were just Minaeans” (pp.159,160). 
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Likewise, Avanzini (2017) referred to the inscription Ma‘in 112, at the close of the 
8" century BCE, which cites “one of the prinicipal families (the Gb’n family) of 
the successive Minaean Kingdom” (p.100). 


2.3.4.1. Gh n and Gnbtyw 


The annals of the years 31 and 32 of Thutmosis III’s ruling, following “the 
seventh campaign” in the west of Asia, and the eight campaign, mention the 
following about a group named Genebteyew that Breasted depicted as a “southern 
tribe”: 


[SEVENTH CAMPAIGN], YEAR 31 ($§ 468-75) 

(Lepsius, Auswahl der wichtigsten Urkunden, XII, ll. 9-17; Mariette, 
Karnak, 13, il. g-16—Brugsch, Thesaurus, 1171-73, ll. 9-17 = Bissing, 
Statistische Tajel, WL. 9-17.) 

Capture of Ullaza; tribute of Retenu; supplies for the 
harbors; harvest of Retenu; tribute of Genebteyew; impost 
of Wawat. 

Tribule o} the Genebleyew 


474. When his majesty arrived in Egypt, the messengers of the 
Genebteyew (Gnb'tyw) came bearing their tribute, consisting of myrrh, 
'gum! -6—; 10 male negroes for attendants; 113 oxen '*(and) 
calves; 230 bulls; total, 343; besides vessels laden with ivory, ebony, 

_ skins of the panther, products : 
(ARE, VoL IL, pp. 173, 201) 








SaliH (1972) underlined that the “ethnic name Gnbtyw” is infrequent and hard to 
explicate. The above texts show that their major products include frankincense and 
gum. This entails that these people may have inhabited Punt, the main incense 
related region in southern Egypt, or in another “tropical region” in southern Egypt. 


Nonetheless, he stated that the designation, under consideration, is not cited 
in “the geographical or ethnographical lists of either Pwenet (Punt) or the southern 
lands, at present known to us from the New Kingdom’. Furthermore, SaliH (1972) 
underlined that it is surprising to detect a text solely related to a sector of the 
Pwenetites that doesn’t include the name of the region of Pwenet along with it. He 
linkened them to the Qatabanains, who were thus cited in the 15" century BCE in 
the ananals. He added that in the short list of states in the temple of Abydos, the 
Gnbtyw were included among the eastern peoples, following the Asiatics, but 
conspicuously prior to the Southerners. 


He alluded to another form of Gnbtyw, i.e., Knb(t)yw. This may entail that 
the first K in fact substituted the early G, which would possibly make the Egyptian 
articulation of the name quite closer to the denomination of the Qatabanians. 
Nevertheless, he offered another possibility, i.e., that the hieroglyphic term in 
question could be merely rendered Knbw, signifying “a subdued foreign people” 
(pp.245-246, 250, 252). However, Beeston (2005) underscored that Qataban’s 
inscriptions do not allude to the Gebbanites, and the Qatabanite language is 
different from the Mianaeans’. In addition, the social formation of the Minaeans 
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varied substantially from the other southern kingdoms of Saba and Qataban. 
Besides, Pliny mentioned Catapani and Gataphani in his NH, and he considered 
them as distinct from the Gebbanites (pp.159,160, 161). 


Cooper (2015) remarked that, for foreigners, the Gebbanitae were probably 
considered as Minaeans; therefore, this would clarify the comparative scarcity of 
proofs for the Gebbanitae in classical records. He explained that Pliny’s report of 
the Gebbanitae concurs to some extent satisfactorily with the scant information 
about Egyptian Gnbtw. Nevertheless, he asserted that, because of the temporal gap 
that lies between the two, “the Gnbtw may have little to do with Gb’n” (p.74). 


2.3.4.2. Gommentartes on OSE. Identé cations © Ninasan Jowns 





In view of archaeological finds, some of the old associations of Forster and 
Sprenger seem flimsy. The archeological discoveries in Ma‘in have unraveled that 
the true location of this kingdom is basically in Ma‘in; rather than Mina. However, 
as was shown, a number of towns mentioned above are in the vicinity of the sacred 
capital, Makkah, which are yet to be explored. Moreover, as shown on the ancient 
maps, Minaeans were located in the zone as well. In addition, some of the multiple 
references to specific towns may have been a direct allusion to Makkah and its 
vicinity, as would be explained. As stated earlier, the varied designations of this 
holy city, and the difference between the designations of Makkah and Bakkah, i.e., 
the spot of the sanctuary and the rest of the town, could entail such differences. 
Thus, the researcher would pursue this likelihood in the coming pages. 


Regarding ‘Chargatha’, ‘Karriata’, Qaryata or ‘village’ in Arabic, it is one 
of the designations of Makkah, as stated in the names of Makkah. It is also 
referenced in the Quran as “Village” in Surat Mohamed, 47:13. As for ‘Kariatain’ 
or rather ‘Qaryatayn’, i.e., the two villages, they refer to Makkah and Taif, as 
attested in the Holy Qur’an: “And they said, "Why was not this Qur'an revealed to 
a great man from one of the two villages?” (Surat Al-Zukhruf, 43: 31). These two 
villages were known to be Makkah and Taif, as elucidated in The Exegesis of Al- 
Tabariy (n.p.). Conerning the articulation of Chargatha and Karriata, or 
‘Kariatain’, the /q/ of Qaryata was interchanged with /ch/ or /k/; the /y/ with /g/®®°, 
and the /t/ with /th/®', which are all possible phonetic substitutions, that were 
discussed throughout this work. 


As for Carman Regia, Al-Hanafiy Al-Mikkiy (2009) reviewed different 
opinions on the construction of Al-ka‘ba, where a number of views claimed it was 
first built by the Amalekites; whereas others contended that it was Jurhum who 
initially constructed it (p.297). ‘Regia’ means “a_ royal city, capital” 
(wordsense.eu); thus, Carman Regia could be the very same Village of Jurhum, or 


680 A phenomenon known as Al-‘Adg‘adjah (Hilal, 1998, p.126-127) 
681 For the pronunciation of /th/ and other sounds in Latin, check an upcoming section. 
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Makkah, as stated above, under the sections of the names of Makkah. If 
‘Jurhumites’ or Haramites were represented as Caramaites®*’, then the Village of 
Jurhumin, or Haramin; hence, Carman is Makkah®**. However, Carman Regia can 
indicate the whole area governed by Jurhum, namely, Makkah and its vicinity, as 
shown on the maps of Carman above. 


Another town is “Mariaba Baramalacum, et ipsum non spernendum’” (Pliny, 
VolL.II, Book VI), which is not to be despised, and in another version of Pliny, 
Mariaba Baramalacum is rendered as “... a town, fourteen miles distant, called 
Marippa, and belonging to the Palamaces, a place by no means to be overlooked” 
(Pliny, 6.32.6) (Topostexts.org). As stated earlier, Mariabah is correlated with 
Pharan/Makkah, and by Sprenger to Makkah®**. Indeed, Mariabah could be 
Makkah; since one of the names of Makkah is Murabbiyat Al-Aytaam, as 
mentioned by Ibn Al-Mujaawir (n.d.)°°, which would become Murabbiyah for 
short, with changes in some vowels. In addition, the epithet ‘Makkah A\l- 
Mukarramah’ or ‘the Venerable/ Inviolable City” parallels “not to be despised”. 


However, this Mariaba Baramalacum is different from another Mariaba: 


The towns which belong to them on the Red Sea are Marane, Marma, 
Corolia, and Sabatha; and in the interior, Nascus, Cardava, Carnus, 
and Thomala, from which they bring down their spices for 
exportation. One portion of this nation is the Atramite, whose capital, 
Sabota, has sixty temples within its walls. But the royal city of all 
these nations is Mariaba; it lies upon a bay, ninety-four miles in 
extent, and filled with islands that produce perfumes. (Perseus: Pliny, 
Book 6, CHAP. 32. (28.)) 


As Pliny (1848) stated: “Mariaba ... signifies Lords of all” (Vol.I, Book VI, 
p.151), and in the other version “...Mariva, and signifies the lord of all men” 
(Perseus: Pliny, 6.32.6). Mariaba of the Atramite, or Hadramant [Hadramaut], is 
Ma’rib, as clarified in the footnote by the translator: “40 Still known as Mareb, 
according to Ansart”. Moreover, “the Calingii, whose city is called Mariva, and 
signifies "the lord of all men;"’’, and in the footnote about “Mariva”: “58 Hardouin 
remarks that Mariaba, the name found in former editions, has no such meaning in 
the modern Arabic” (Perseus: Pliny, 6.32.28). Hence, Mariaba is Mariva, and they 
signify “the lord/s of all men”. However, it is strange that the first Mariaba 
Baramalucum has the same appellation, in one of these translations; thus, it is 


682 For the linguistic construction, see an upcoming section. 
683 More on this point in a coming subsection 

684 P81 

685 Check the chapters on the names of Makkah. 

586 See the chapter on Moca the violable earlier. 
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possible that it has the same meaning as well; unless it was rendered errounously; 
since in the other version, it is Marippa. 


Regarding the meaning of the name 4334 in Arabic, it comes from 433 :435Lal! 
4aU dale 5, G yle: 4514 dala 5 4x25 (Al-Maany: Lisan Al-‘Arab), “aim- goal- urgent need”, 
a name which may relate to the sense and context of this holy town. Nonetheless, in 
the Bible, Meribah is mentioned with Messah, with a different meaning: 


8 And of Levi he said: Thy Thummim and Thy Urim be with Thy holy one, 
whom Thou didst prove at Massah, with whom Thou didst strive at the 
waters of Meribah (mechon-mamre.org: Deuteronomy Chapter 33) 


7He called the name of the place Massah and Meribah, because of the 
contending of the Israelites and because of their testing the LORD, saying, 
“Is the LORD among us or not?” (Biblegateway: Exodus:17) 


In the commentaries on these passages, “the name Massah®*’ (707, massah) means 
“Proving”; it is derived from the verb “test, prove, try”. And the name Meribah 
“(a279, m’rivah) means “Strife’”’, both of unknown locations; yet they are believed 
to be in the same setting. In one of the verses, Kadesh is linked to Meribah 
(Biblegateway). In Arabic, 5G, Sk sl jc i oda (Maajim: Al-SiHaH), the verb 
/ta?arrab/, according to Al-Maany dictionary could mean “be hard; be severe; be 
stern; be tough”, meanings shared with the Hebrew meaning of the word ‘Meribah’. 


In Bible Atlas, Meriabah is presented in the same entry as Kadesh: “Meribah- 
kadesh (Kadesh-barnea)”. This is explained on account of the following verses: 


There the people rebelled because of the want of water, and Moses 
brought water from the rock (Numbers 20:2); it was called therefore 
Meribath-or Meriboth-Kadesh (Numbers 27:14 Ezekiel 
47:19; Ezekiel 48:28). It was situated in the wilderness of Zin 
(Numbers 20:1; Numbers 33:36, 37) in the hill country of the 
Amorites (Deuteronomy 1:19), 11 days' journey from Horeb, by the 
way of Mt. Seir (Deuteronomy 1:2), "in the uttermost" of the border 
of Edom (Numbers 20:16), and on the southern border, probably the 
Southeast corner, of Judah (Ezekiel 47:19; compare Judith 19). 
(Bibleatlas: S.F. Hunter). 


Thus, it could be Makkah, as Sprenger argued. However, we have different 
propositions for the meanings of these similar words; either because of diverse 
associations for distinct cultures, or for other reasons. 


687 See the relation of Messah to Makkah above. 
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Furthermore, the variations in translating the name ‘Mariaba’ in Pliny’s NH 
are a bit baffling: Mariaba Baramalacum and Marippa Palamaces. However, 
‘Pala’ can be reconstructed as banu or bani, the /p/ easily substitutes the /b/, as 
represented in Mariaba and the geminated form Mariappa. Moreover, the first 
translator presented ‘pala’ as /bara/, exchanging the /I/ for /r/, a common linguistic 
phenomenon; if the original sound was actually /r/. Therefore, we can assume that 
the original sound could be a /n/ as well; since the /I/ and /n/ are interchanging, or 
the /r/ or /I/ may have been errors due to the misperception of Pliny’s informant. 
Hence, banu or bani can be bala/ pala, and ‘maces’ /Makis/, or banu Makka. It is 
also strange that the two translations have two different case endings for the same 
noun: Baramalacum, /um/, and Palamaces, /es/, due to the attachment to a 
masculine singular noun /malacum/, supposedly ‘Malik’, or to a feminine one 
‘Makkah’; because of the view of the translator himself. Thus, this topic deserves 
more studies. 


In a relevant context, and in the section on the names of Makkah, one of its 
ancient designations was cited as “Tayba”, another pronunciation for Thebe or 
Debae®®®, which was discussed earlier under Punt. As Pococke (1852) noted 
Teebhee (Thebae), also Devai “the Debai, " Thebai:" "that is, the city of the 
Priests, or Brahmins” (pp.120, 281), which is a reference to Makkah or its port 
Jeddah. As stated earlier, according to Burton (n.d.), they used to name the harbor 
after “the capital of the country”, for example, Arabia Emporium is Aden. Since, 
Mariab(v)a means “the Lords of all’, it could indicate Makkah, “priests” having a 
similar meaning to “Lords”. Moreover, if it is “the Lord of all”, ‘Lord’ here in the 
singular form, it could also plausibly relate to the ‘God’ of Makkah, ‘God of all’, 
being similar to the Baytu-llah, taking into consideration that Makkah at that time 
included idols from diverse cultures; hence the denomination “God of all”. 


Concerning Thebe, Debae, Deva/i, or Deba/i, Al-Zu‘biy (2008) uncovered 
the /T/ and /D/ interchange in Arabic, and it is quite an ancient phenomenon, such 
as in /al-haDm/ and /al-haTm/**? ‘digestion’ (p./162). Hilal (1998) attributed the 
substitution between /S/, /T/ and /D/ to dialectal variations between tribes; rather 
than regular phonetic substitutions between these sounds, because they have distant 
exists (p.273). Moreover, /b/ and /f/ or /v/ exchange in Arabic and Semitic 
languages, which was studied earlier, in addition to the loss of /p/, and its change 
to /b/ or /f/, investigated by Al-Zu‘biy (2008, pp.143-144), and Hilal (1998), as in 
/gibs/ and /gifs/ (pp.218, 219, 220), or ‘a coward’. 


Furthermore, because Makkah and Debae are on the same latitude, 
mentioned above by Macdonald (2001a), in the chapter on Punt, this displays it as 


688 More on this topic on p.753 
689689 My transcription 
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linked to Makkah. The following map shows the locations of Macoraba, Thebe 
Civitas, and the Betius on the maps of Ptolemy. Given that Durant asserted that 


Sixth Map of Asia — Viewer — World Digital 
Library (wdl.org) 
Map showing Makkah/Macoraba nearly encircled 





by the branches of 
the river Baetius 





Magan was the Minaean capital, this accentuates the researcher’s stance that 
Makkah was a central metropolis, holding other towns in its vicinity with common 
commercial and religious interests, namely, the traditional view of Makkah. Even 
if Makkah was not part of the Minaean kingdom, it might have been associated 
with the Minaeans by confederations and alliances. However, these propositions 
would be subject to further investigations in upcoming subsections and future 
research. 


A crucial question now arises: If Makkah was a Minaean colony or even in 
intimate relations to Minaeans, why weren’t any Madhabaic®”’ inscriptions 
unearthed there. Most of the inscriptions uncovered in the Makkan region were 
Thamudic, or lesser seemingly Lehyanite. Therefore, this point would preclude the 
identification of the Jurhumites with the Minaeans; unless new archeological finds 
emerge that would substantiate such a proposal of Forster and Sprenger. Moreover, 
other fundamental questions surface such as: why was not the kingdom of Ma‘in 
mentioned in Arabic chronicles? And when was it? An attempt at answering these 
questions is provided in the following subsections. 


3.t. Simeline and. Main Ethnicities and Tribes of the Stncient 
Arabian Jrade before Cyraysh 


2b. I. Off and New Chronelogie Ss. 


Ryckmans (1952) divulged that there are two distinct chronologies on Saba 
and Ma‘in. The “short” supports that these states were contemporaneous; whereas 
the “long” advocates that the monarchs of Ma‘in reigned prior to the establishment 
of the monarchy of Saba (p.1). Hommel (1889) examined the historical calculations 
of Eduard Glaser about the antiquity of the Minaeans (p.50). Hommel (1897) 
considered Glaser as the earliest to give the Minaeans their right status in history, 
and so strengthened Sayce’s postulate in his pivotal recognition of the designation 
of “the Babylonian king Ammi-zaduga [Ammisaduqa (c. 1646-c. 1626 BCE) 
(Britannica)] with the Minaean Ammi-tsaduka”’. Glaser also relied for his theory of 
“the high antiquity of the Minaean kingdom”, on Judges x. 12, in which there is an 





690 Following Macdonald (2000), Minaic is the spoken language; Madhabic is the written language, after Wadi 
Madab, in Al-Jawf (pp.30, 31). 
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allusion to “the people of Maan, by Job II, 11” (pp.XII, 249). According to De Lacy 
(1927/2013), Glaser’s theory of the predating of the Sabaeans by the Minaeans was 
supported by Hommel, Winckler, Barton and others. However, it was contradicted 
by Meyer, Halevy, among others (p.94). 


Along the same line, according to Mahran (1980), some scholars calimed 
that Minaeans existed in the 2 millennium or the third millennium BCE; others 
proposed the second half of the first millennium. Relying on Torah, Mahran 
asserted that since Judges 12:10 mentions that they were a source of trouble for the 
Israelites, they must have been in the second millennium. He added that the 
problem with a reliable chronology for the Minaeans is because their inscriptions 
do not include a calendar (pp.219, 222, 223). Moreover, Ali (2001) indicated that 
this kingdom, according to some scholars, was between ca. 1350 BCE- 630 BCE. 
However, he referred to Glaser who suggested that their alphabet relates to the 2™ 
or 3 millennium BCE; thus, they are dated to these eras. Additionally, he alluded 
to archaeologists who proposed 100 BCE as their terminal date; others 100 CE, 
which Ali supported, for it was still mentioned as a kingdom after the birth of Christ 
(pp.277, 279, 289). 


Nevertheless, aechaeological finds have another say about the Minaeans’ 
chronology. Leslau (1988) professed that the oldest attested Minaean inscriptions 
are dated to the 8" century BCE. He added that Minaean inscriptions were 
unearthed near Al-Ola and Tabuk (p.12). Likewise, the site for the corpus of Minaic 
inscriptions (CSAI) offered the following information. Inscriptions in Minaic are 
confirmed in the course of the 1st millennium BCE, no less than the start of the 8" 
century till the final centuries of the millennium predating Christ. The bulk of the 
inscriptions were conserved from the early “Madhabaean” era. The texts serve as 
valuable resource on Jawf history in “Minaic” language (Corpus of Central Minaic 
Inscriptions). 


Furthermore, concerning other marginal inscriptions, although they are 
linguistically Minaic, the Marginal Minaic inscriptions display certain 
idiosyncrasies in grammar, lexicon and formulas. Regrettably, there are no 
conclusive dates for such texts. The reference to certain Minaean kings is not 
comprehensive and “paleography, rather uniform in itself’, is not analogous with 
palaeographic periods of the writings in the Jawf. The two most atypical Marginal 
Minaic fragments are from beyond the Arabian Peninsula, like Egypt and Delos 
(Corpus of Marginal Minaic Inscriptions (CSAD). 


Contemporary scholars appear to have rejected the ancient 'long chronology’ 
which fixed the dates of the Minaean and Qatabdnian kingdoms prior to the 
kingdom of Saba’ to the beginning of the 2nd millennium BCE, as advocated by 
Albright (1950) (Al-Mazroo, 1990, p.33). Recent discoveries in Yemen have 
further supported another chronology for the Minaeans. Fedele (2011) underscored 
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that varied inscriptions from Al-Jawf confirm that the Minaeans placidly inhabited 
those towns about the middle of the first millennium BCE, governing from 
Qaranaw or current Ma‘in. Nonetheless, many facets of the Minaeans are still 
extremely ambiguous. In the preceding 25 years, much has been uncovered in 
Yathill (yl), current Baragish, which was the sole town where excavations were 
achievable. 


Excavations unearthed beneath the Minaean layer a considerable “Sabaean 
sequence”, extending to approximately 800 BCE and implying a far bigger colony 
than the Minaean town. This was affirmed in 2006 by “a stratigraphic sounding 
made by de Maigret outside temple A in the sacred precinct”. Henceforth, the 
Minaean stage as corroborated by radiocarbon dating began from c.600 BC or a bit 
afterwards. Therefore, the Minaean era at Yathill was from the 6" century BCE till 
approximately 1 CE. This affirms the current acknowledged chronology of the 
Minaean kingdom (Fedele, 2011, pp.101, 106, 107), as shown in the next figures. 
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Francesco G. Fedele 





Cultural stratigraphy (Historical stratigraphy) Strata Chronology’ 
| Recent & Present A 19C-20C AD 
Islamic 1-3 B-C | ¢ AD 1250-1800 
Post-Minaean —$———————— at : + 4 
& Islamic Phase Post-Minacen D 1C to 12C AD 


Occupation hiatus | & Earlier Islamic indt 
1c-?2C AD 


Post-Minaean Interval 














Intermediate Sabacen or Minscan K ¢.2600/c.2550 BC 
indt 
Sabacan Phase Sabacan 1-3 L-T ¢.820 to 7600/7550 BC 


[UNEXCAVATED] 


' Calendar age inferred from calibrated radiocarbon values and historical correlation. 
indt. = indeterminate; 6C = Sixth century (ctc.); / = or 
Ficure 6, Bardgish, area C: a synthesis of stratigraphy and chronology as represented in the 


extramural excavations; the Minaean phase is emphasized. The subdivision in ‘strata’ reflects 
area-wide changes in sedimentation style and/or perceived discontinuities (Fedele 2010a). 


(Fedele, 2011 pp. 107, 108) 


De Maigret (2009) underlined that “two stratigraphic probes” executed by 
the Italian Archaeological Commission in and out of the town walls have recovered 
earthenware of the ancient Sabaean kind which may be dated to the 12-10" 
century BCE. These discoveries were uncovered in the lowest strata of the town, 
no less than 8 metres underneath the Minaean strata [the next figure]. Radiocarbon 
dating has proved that Yathill was demolished and deserted about the 1st century 
CE. The mission aimed at determining “the identity, entity, and chronology of the 
pre-Minaean occupation of Yathil”, and the excavations were commanded by 
Alessandro de Maigret. 

The following is. m synthesis, the stratigraphical sequence we discovered (Fig. $3) 
Level | (from Om te 1.65m): foundations of the Mimaean buidings (4°-1" Cent. BC) 
Level 2 (from 1.6m to 2.1$m): period of abandon (6"-3" Cent. BC’): 
Level 3 (from 2.15m to 240m): Sabaean earthen floor. with wooden posts (7* Cent. BC) 
Level 4 (from 2.40m to 4.70m); heayy deposits of Sabacan period (7°- 8* Cent. BC’): 
Level 5 (from 4.70m to 5.25m): beautifin] Sabacan paved way flanked by wooden posts (L1000) 
(8th Cent. BC) (Fig. 34): 
Level 6 (from 3.25m to 3,70m); depurated carth levels to support the stone floor 1.1000 (8" Cent 
BC) 
Level 7 (from 3.70m to 5.94mi) « s¢cond Sabacan paved way (L1001) (9" Cent, BC) 
Level § (from 5.95m to 6.4009): Sabaean deposits (9*. poh Cent, BC) 


Level 9 (from 6.40m to 6.5009): a third Sabwean lighter paved way (1.1002) (10th Cent, BC) 
Level 10 (from 6.0m to 7.40m); early Sabaean deposits (11""-12th Cear. BC) 


(De Maigret, 2009, p.59) 


As can be observed, this stratigraphy demonstrates that Yathill was a dynamic 
Sabaean hub for an extended period. 


Furthermore, since the survey was limited, they couldn’t “reach the virgin 
soil”. However, the examination of the ceramic chronological sequence appears to 
show that Sabaeans resided in Yathill from the early beginings; since they arrived 
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in Yemen in the 12" century BCE. This thesis is currently corroborated by “the 
C14 analyses at the CIRCE laboratories of the University of Naples “Federico II”, 
led by Filippo Terrasi. Therefore, according to their work, it appears that the 
Sabaeans long predated the Minaeans (De Maigret, 2009, pp.50, 51, 59). 


Arbach and Irene Rossi (2012) alluded to De Maigret’s hypothesis that was 
ardently founded on the outcomes of the diggings in Yathill, which turned from a 
Sabaean into the second hub of Minaeans since approximately the VI century BCE. 
De Maigret highlighted a number of variations between the archaeological proofs 
from Mainaean Yathill and the indications from other cities in Al-Jawf, as 
corroboratd by ceramics, styles of temples, among other vairations. De Maigret 
also established his hypothesis on the immigration of the Minaeans from the north. 
However, Arbach and Irene Rossi disproved of his theory, for which there is few 
archaeological proofs concerning the other locations of Jawf, alongside other 
evidence of ceramics and temples. 


In addition, Arbach and Irene Rossi alluded to Robins who contended that 
the Minaeans possibly migrated from Najran, because, based on their initial 
‘external’ reference in the Sabaic text RES 3943, they are correlated with tribes 
from this region. Furthermore, since Najran is not cited amid the countries from 
which the Minaeans married, this may imply that Najran was not counted as a 
foreign location. They also discredited Robins’ thesis, for the RES 3943 presented 
a Sabaean viewpoint incorporating the northern political bodies participating in 
commerce; and no additional monarchy in the Jawf is cited in the conserved text 
RES 3943. Thus, they affirmed that “exogenus origins of the Minaeans” may not 
be completely verified. 


Conversely, Arbach and Irene Rossi ascertained that the origin of the 
Minaeans is from Jawf, as evident in the oldest archaeological and epigraphic texts, 
particularly from Qarna. They further maintained that the variation between 
archaeological proofs detected between this site of Yathil and others in Jawf is 
attributed to “chronological diversity” (pp.320-321). Likewise, Avanzini (2017) 
alluded to the proposal of De Maigret and Robin. He highlighted that, for him, the 
stimulating archaeological and epigraphic inferences of the two academics don’t 
relate significantly to the influx of the Minaeans from regions which are roughly 
distant from the Jawf. He also asserted that he is not persuaded by the different 
proposals claiming the immigration of the Minaeans from Sinai or Najran (pp.100, 
101). 


Consequently, Arbach and Irene Rossi (2012) highlighted that the time of 
emergence and the sources of the South Arabian Monarchy of Ma‘in are yet 
disputed amid academics. They suggested a chronology between the VII and the 
VI centuries BCE, offering reasoning to support the premise of its “endogenous” 
foundation, concurrent with the additional political units of Al-Jawf. Nonetheless, 
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they affirmed that even though the emergence of the South Arabian Kingdoms in 
historical records is currently extensively consented to be dated no later than the 
initial part of the VIII century BCE, the date of the Monarchy of Ma‘in remains 
controversial. 


They added that the uncertainty enveloping the ancient history and the origin 
of the Minaeans is largely a result of the absence of Ma‘in and its capital Qarna in 
the inscriptions of the Sabaean mukarribs Yt‘’mr Wtr son of Ykrbmlk (who was in 
the middle of the VIII century BCE) and Krb’] Wtr son of Dmr ‘ly (in the start of 
the VII century BCE) that recount their leading battles in South Arabia. The 
primary reference to Ma‘in in Sabaean texts is in “the historical text RES 3943, 
which can be dated to the end of the VII century”. Moreover, the mentions of Ma‘in 
in the inscriptions from yathill (the second town of the Minaean state) are solely 
from the VI century BCE; thus, this has been understood as the period of the 
founding of the Kingdom of Ma‘in (Arbach and Irene Rossi, 2012, pp. 318, 319). 


Arbach and Irene Rossi further elucidated that the fact that Ma‘in was not 
cited in the inscriptions of Mukarribs in the VIII and VII centuries doesn’t entail 
that the Minaeans were not present at that time; rather that Ma‘in did not partake 
in the battles with Saba’. Furthermore, they were not referenced in the inscriptions 
of Yathill in the VI century, as this setting was initially Sabaean and was later 
incorporated into the “already existing kingdom of Ma‘tn”, merely from that 
period. They also clarified that an inscription released lately [Ma‘in 112] offers 
fresh proofs that Ma‘in existed “as a city-state in the last quarter of the VIII century 
BC”. 


In addition, other texts, YM 2009 and Ma’in 102, prove that Minaeans were 
“autochthonous and that the city already existed in the VIII century BC”. Hence, 
they asserted that Ma‘in was a state in the VIII century in Qarna and was governed 
by a strong king amid the other kingdoms in Jawf, sharing the Jawf culture; 
language, art, etc. Even though not much is known about Ma’in in the VII century 
BCE, a number of kings are recognized from this period, as attested in inscriptions 
from the temple of Shaqab. They concluded that there are many gaps and 
uncertainties that should be resolved in the history of the Minaeans (Arbach and 
Irene Rossi, 2012, pp.322, 323, 333). 


Due to the ambiguity engulfing their history, we should wait for the 
unfolding of more information about the Minaeans. Nonetheless, the researcher 
still advocates the great antiquity of the Minaeans, as attested in Pliny and biblical 
verses, and divulged by others as contemporaneous of Naram Sin. Archaeology 
would enlighten this vague topic by more discoveries, not necessarily in Yemen, 
but in Hijaz as well; since they had extended settlements all over Arabia. Moreover, 
if they were really the Jurhumites, then they could have migrated from Yemen or 
somewhere else, founded their kingdom in and around Makkah, then reestablished 
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other settlements in Yemen. More discoveries would certainly unravel such 
mysteries. However, for now, we cannot overlook the statement of Pliny, which is 
strengthened by the Bible. In spite of this, due to the lack of archaeological 
evidence supporting this proposition, the proposal remains hypothetical. 


To further highlight the argument of the previous sections of Maka in 
relation to the Ma‘in period and the Arabs, the following pages examine the main 
tribes and trade that were detected there. Mention is made of Outie, Autie, or 
Ateybe tribe, which is the ‘Utayba tribe. Moreover, the link of the Jurhumites and 
Khuzaa‘aites to this trade would be presented in the coming pages. 


2h. Main Tribes of Stncient Serabian Jrade 


Gntroduction: 


At the beginning of this volume, a concise history was given of the rulers of 
Makkah, with no mention of the kingdom of Minaeans in Arabic chronicles! 
Additionally, we learned that the Minaeans were at the time of Naram-Sin, as 
alleged by some scholars. Hence, this issue should be further investigated. The 
kingdom that could be contemporaneous with the Minaeans is Jurhum, which had 
a long span. This section and the ensuing subsections display some of the theories 
of trade and the related kingdoms and tribes in Makkah and western Arabia; since 
this topic seems to be one of the most enigmatic issues in the history of 
Arabians/Makkans. 


These tribes are investigated in relation to Makkan, Makkah to the author; 
since, as stated earlier by Michaux-Colombot (2011), throughout the 2" to the 1* 
millennia, Egyptians discerned quite distinctly their “neighbour Maga” (p.19). 
Consequently, an investigation of Makkan should involve all the Arabic tribes or 
states that were prominent in the commercial business in either historical or 
archaeological sources at these eras. However, this is often impeded by the 
discrepancy between historical and archaeological records, as seen in the previous 
sections, and as would be discussed in the coming pages. 


Trade along the Red Sea, and through Arabian land is known to have been 
longstanding. The bible testifies to this ancient business as illustrated in the 
following verse: 


Genesis 37:25 


As they sat down to eat their meal, they looked up and saw a caravan 
of Ishmaelites coming from Gilead. Their camels were loaded with 
spices, balm and myrrh, and they were on their way to take them 
down to Egypt. (New International Version) 
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We observe that the traders were Ishmaelites/ Arabs at the time of Jacob. Moreover, 
the goods trafficked at their time, 1.e., spices, balm, and myrrh, were the common 
ones of Punt, as supported in ancient Egyptian texts, till the advent of Christanity. 
This was underscored by Chrome (1981), who specified that by the rise of 
Christianity, francinscence trade faded, as incense was not used in churches in the 
4" century CE (Al-Su‘uud, 1996, p.103). It is also interesting to note that two of 
Ishmael’s offspring were named “Bashmath and Mibsam (Genesis 25:13), 
meaning, in Hebrew, “spice” (the Hebrew word bosem being the root basis for 
these two names)” (Ben- Yehoshua, Borowitz & Hanu§S, 2012, p.8). 


The Qur’an mentions the account of Joseph as follows: 


(19) And there came a company of travelers; then they sent their 
water drawer, and he let down his bucket. He said, "Good news! 
Here is a boy." And they concealed him, [taking him] as 
merchandise; and Allah was knowing of what they did. 

(20) And they sold him for a reduced price - a few dirhams - and 
they were, concerning him, of those content with little. 

(21) And the one from Egypt who bought him said to his wife, 
"Make his residence comfortable. Perhaps he will benefit us, or we 
will adopt him as a son." (Yusuf 12: 19-21. KSU Trans.) 


The Qur’anic and biblical quotes reveal that this commerce was conveyed to 
Egypt, as was mentioned in the chapter on Punt. Surprisingly, after thousands of 
years, Didier (1854) indicated that he witnessed a number of caravans coming from 
Hijaz, carrying Arabian gum, tamarind, and slaves to be sold in Cairo (p.47). This 
image is reminiscent of the Qur’anic and Biblical images of caravans at the time of 
Jacob, when Joseph was captured and sold by caravaneers. This only affirms the 
persistence of this trade from millenia up till then. Moreover, another biblical quote 
(Judges, 10:12) was taken as a reference to the Minaeans. The Biblical quote states 
that God said to the children of Israel: “The Zidonians also, and the Amalekites, 
and the Maonites, did oppress you; and ye cried to me, and I delivered you out of 
their hand” (KJB). Moreover, according to ATS Bible Dictionary, under Maonites 
entry: 


[They are] called MEHUNIM in 2 Chronicles 26:7, an Arabian tribe, 
named with the Amalekintes and other foes of Israel. Their abode may 
have been near the place now called Maan, nearly east of Petra, on 
the Haj route from Damascus to Mecca. Uzziah defeated them. 


This should lead us to the original question: who was/were primarily 
responsible for that trade? Since camels were already tamed at the time of prophet 
Ibrahim, and according to Arabic chronicles, after prophet Isma‘il died, his sons 
took over the ruling of Makkah followed by the Jurhamites; thus, both the 
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Ishmaelites and Jurhamites were the main controlling party of this commerce in 
Makkah, possibly along with other tribes or confederates around them. The 
Ishmaelites were already mentioned in the biblical verse in Genesis 37:25 as 
carriers of this trade. However, this business persisted for thousands of years, so 
they were followed by or joined with the Jurhumites, then the Khuzaa‘ah tribe took 
over the ruling of Makkah, approximately about a century before or after the 
Christian era, as often stated in the sources; hence, it may have controlled trade 
along with ‘Utayba tribe and others. These tribes are further investigated in the 
following pages. 


2h. 2d. Jurkumites and « HM visemes 


In this subsection, the claim that the Minaeans are the jurhumites is pursued. 
Sprenger (1813a) asserted that the Minaeans controlled this trade “for ages”. He 
cited Pliny who described this trade as “Hi primi commercium thuris fecere 
maximeque exercent, a quibus et Minaeum dictum est” (p.131), which is rendered 
as “These best practices have made the first trade of frankincense, which is Minae” 
(Google Translate, eprevodilac.com, edit.). Hoyland (2001) translated Pliny as: “‘it 
was these people who originated the trade and who chiefly practise it... (Pliny 
12.54)” (p.41). Bostock and Riley (1855) translated the same text as: 


Minaei were the first people who carried on any traffic in 
frankincense, which they still do to a greater extent than any other 
persons, and hence it is that it has received the appellation of " 
Minaean." It is the Sabaei alone, and no other people among the 
Arabians, that behold the incense-tree”. (XII. XX XI, pp.124-25) 


Equally, Rackham translated Pliny (1952), in Vol. IV., as: “It was These 
people who originated the trade and who chiefly practise it, and from them the 
perfume takes the name of ‘Minaean’” (p.39). However, Sprenger (1813a) 
discredited this statement, contending that it was not more than 1000 years before 
the time of Pliny (p.131). Nevertheless, according to the biblical verse, this trade 
was both Ishmaelite/ Arabic and ancient. Hence, according to the varied sources, 
this merchandize was primarily Minaean, or Jurhumite, as alleged by some authors. 


Forster (1844) identified Jerah, the son of Joktan, with Jorham. He asserted 
that this “testimony (is) universally and immemorially borne, by the Arabs 
themselves”. Furthermore, it is confirmed at this region, conspicuously 
demonstrated, and historically established, by its manifestation, in Ptolemy. He 
presented a number of proofs to support his allegation as to the identity of the 
reigning people of this region, i.e., “the Minaei of classical antiquity, with the stock 
of Jerah”. Some of these proofs are that the Arabic appellation Kerje, or Karje, is 
merely “an anagrammatic inversion of Jerah, and one of the most usual 
transpositions of Arabic proper names”. He added that what proves that these 
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Bedouins were Joktanites of the tribe of Jerah might be deduced from the frequent 
“occurrence” and repetition of the designation of Jerah, alongside this whole 
borderline, from the boundaries of Oman to the littoral to the south of Mekka (Vol. 
I, pp.124, 129). 


Forster (1844) added that the Minaei, as recorded by all of the ancient 
writers, undoubtedly stretched throughout the huge inland district of Karje that had 
been nowadays allocated as the centre of the colonies of Jerah. Their headquarters 
or the Carman regia of Ptolemy, i.e., Karn-al-Manzil, was in the vicinity of 
Mekka, and their land extended southward, to the boundaries of Hadramaut, and 
eastward, obviously, to the borders of Oman. Moreover, Carman regia, according 
to Pliny, was inhabited by the Charmaei, and he explicitly specifies it as “a tribe 
of the Minaei’”®’'. Yet, Pliny's Charmaei apparently has equivalent designation and 
race as “the Jorhamites, or Beni Jorham’’, the tribe mentioned in Arabic 
chronicles, which, resided in Mekka and its neighborhood in ancient eras. Hence, 
the Arabic rendering of the name as Jorham is the very same name of the progenitor 
of this nation, i.e., the Joktanite Jerah. 


Qarn/ Al-Sayl Al-Kabiir [about 75 km from 
Makkah] 


https://ar.wikipedia.org/wiki/%D9%82%D8%B 1 %D9%86_%D8%A 
1%D9%84-%D9 %85%D9I%86%D8%AT%D8%B2%D9I%84 











In addition, he presumed that the designation Charman, or Jorhamites, 
therefore, plainly indicated these people, being “their national appellative, so that 
of Minaei would very naturally be assumed as a territorial denomination”. These 
were the rulers of Mekka, the custodians of the Caaba, and the leaders of the pagan 
offerings in Mina. This was, as stated in Arabic chronicles, the position and role 
played by the ancient Jorhamites, till they were ousted by their inheritors (Forster, 
1844, VolL.I, pp.132-134). Hence, he equated the Jorhumites with the Charmaei. 
Notice that the name Qarn is similar to Qaranaw®? as well. Al-Bilaadiy 
(1982/2010) mentioned that this designation is ancient, 1.e., was at the time of 
prophet Mohamed . He also stated that there are many locations by this name 
“Qarn” in Makkah (p.1371-1374). 


Forster (1844) argued that no matter what the source of their dual name, the 
Charmaei who were both the Minaei and Jorhamites, was, it ensues that, in any 
case, the residents of the Minaean capital, Carman, i.e., Karn-al-Manzil, which is 
currently a big city, approximately fifty miles from Mekka, in the direction of Tayf, 
were Joktanites from the Jerah tribe. Nonetheless, this deduction covers the entire 





691 “the Minaei, who derive their origin, it is supposed, from Minos, king of Crete, and of whom the Carmaei are a 
tribe. Next comes a town, fourteen miles distant, called Marippa, and belonging to the Palamaces, a place by no 
means to be overlooked, and then Carnon” (Topostext: Pliny, 6.32.6). 

692 See the next map. 
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“circumjacent country” that the Arabs confirmed was of old inhabited by the 
Jorhamites, and which Pliny, similarly, portrays as populated by the Charmaei. 


He added, concerning the parallelism of Jorham with the Jerah of Moses, 
often upheld by “the native authorities”, that it is verified by Ptolemy, who located 
“the Insula Jerachaeorun off this very part of the coast of Hedjaz”. He added that 
the abovementioned association of the famed state of the Minaei, on the one side, 
with the Charmaei or Jorhamites, and, on the other, with the residents of the 
Mediterranean region of Karje proves and elucidates the colonies of Jerah. 
Moreover, it validates “the right of this Joktanite patriarch to his Arabic title of 
ABU YEMEN” (Forster, 1844, Vol. I, pp.134-136). 


However, Ali (2001) stated that some scholars discredited Forster’s opinion 
about Jurhum and the Charmaei; since the Charmaei lived in the adjacency of the 
Minaei who lived far from Makkah (p.138). Tomlins (1844) also divulged that a 
number of writers stated that the Charmaei lived contiguously to the Minaei and 
the Gerraei, but didn’t offer any further information about them (p.855). 
Nonetheless, Forster (1844) accentuated that the region of Mekka has several 
landmarks, therefore we can quite unmistakably retrieve the Jorham and Jorhamites 
of the chroniclers, and also the far earlier tradition, “in the Charmaei of Pliny, on 
the one hand, and in the Zaaram reg.°”? of Ptolemy, on the other, or Djar, on the 
Hedjaz coast” (Vol.I., p.124). This may equal the sacred area and the rest of 
Makkah. As can be seen on the following map of Ptolemy, the two locations of 
Macoraba and Carn on the ancient map are parallel to those of Makkah and Qarn 
on Google map, with the Beitus river as a prominent landmark. Thus, it seems that 
the Minaeans were actually located very near to or in the vicinity of Makkah. 


Map of Ptolemy showing Macoraba, 
Manite, and Carna 
https://www.wdl.org/en/item/2916/view/ 
IA 








Google maps 
From Makkah to Qarn= 63 km 





593 The author benefited from Al-Ghareib Ibn Maa’ Al-Samaa’ in his reply (no.96) on Zaraam reg. 
http://smf.il7ad.org/smf/index.php?topic=823 19.95;wap2https://topostext.org/work/209 
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In addition, it is possible that the Charmouta port was the port of Carman 
regia or Charamaei. However, Hazlitt (1851) stated that Charmothus port is the 
seaport of “the Thamydeni, on the Red Sea” (p.106), and in Vol. I, mention was 
made of the Thamudic inscriptions in Jeddah and the Makkan region. However, 
Madhabaic inscriptions were not detected in the Makkan region, to the researcher’s 
knowledge. Therefore, it seems that Jurhum didn’t use the Minaic language and 
weren’t Minaeans; though this doesn’t rule intimate cooperation between the two. 


It is interesting to note that the poem cited by the author in the first page of 
this book is claimed to be said by the last Jurhumaite king in Makkah. It was 
recorded in classical Arabic, the form known to us: 


oelkall leds Gal aya les bald $5 Gall ¢ ged Gna 
pilicoall aad al as Sy Alea cdg Gad Gund Si, 
literally translated as: 


Hence, tears shed for a town 
With a Sanctuary and rituals 
In a populace valley, which harms not its pigeons 
Neither drives them not, with its birds 


Nonetheless, it could have been rendered by recitors into this version of Arabic. 
Therefore, this topic is quite puzzling; since the historical explanations cited in 
these subsections differ from the archaeological ones that proved the Minaic 
language of the Minaeans and their existence in Jawf and northern Arabia. Thus, 
we are led to rule out the equation between the Minaneans and the Jurhumites. 
However, before going any further other points should be tackled about the 
Jurhumites. 


2.4.2.2. Jurkumttes in Sns ptions 





Shahid (1989) alluded to an inscription collected amid an epigraphic 
anthology by the historian Al-Iryaayni, where Jurhum is cited twice in inscription 
(no.34); hence, Jurhum is attested in Sabaic inscriptions. He added that “the 
inscription clinches the South Arabian provenance of Jurhum” and casts critical 
oppositions on the viewpoints that the tribe migrated from Gerrha, particularly 
since the final letter in “Jurhum” can’t currently be explicated “as Sabaic 
mimation’’. In its two occurrences, it is written with two mims, the final letter of 
“<Jurhum’”, followed by mimation” (p.548). The inscription is presented in the 
following snapshot: 
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i) gale (1H) Ay aro! 


iyADaeaesbeAiMel 21> ole T The LX Tttyy 

j pour eved aL TH eS TAIT] 

ebociy teal ee iT 6 oTLNI TALAT{ Zo} 343 
15 3 YTIKAIY MOY D4h# D2) DASH MOIKT TH 
| fo (HARIY TH¥SLEX Do 1H th Yolo fo 
off} taeiDNTPODAASITRSOLBXA AAAI ot 
Jt XHOLITIYIXHTe 


(i) geeks (Tt) REI! Gad 
peal J pei gat Fwy Fovcte ng aba) 7 tales 
f fideo f ney! ogi hee f Sat fell! / genio / Oxty fal / gh = 
ting ps rl eel pena il el ass / boa / casts) 
I cgesan (Sy (Bao pail geil) pane S dy / Poe LNs 5 
/ day / pel odug! pails J fam t PLES gaty/ poll os 


f fam 


(1) goule (1) jail bya 
C24, ( vey (GL Bb) g (te las )- we Tp 
aay (= (ASD. clyty Doll. Pye oles gl cola dl (3 YE) 
(n+ io SISy oly Guay ( ply! « des ygt s gheall) OW 
PF g(t gan) (5 lt ) gas ¥yl WIL, poe J! 
-~¥°4_ 


yaad che ( olpg bbs 1907" 


decid « cell clisks ina 
heal! ) S49 


fa hr 


Spry Ul ; ; ( 
ay wld) 9 yr oh 5% 9 


(geal ) aa : 
+ ) p% eo” 
(a ol 


(Al-Iryaani,1990, pp.209-210) 
Jurhum underlined in red by the researcher 


Furthermore, Irfan Shahid (1989) stated that Stephanus of Byzantium, who 
apparently produced his dictionary, Ethnica, in the rule of Justinian I, referred to 
Jurhum. Therefore, Jurhum is “a historical reality in the pre-Islamic past of the 
sixth century” (pp.385- 386). Stephanus of Byzantium (1849) mentioned 
“§ G211.5 Gorama: Tdépayo, yopa tHv Xknvitov ApdBaov. oi oiKHTOPES 
Topaunvot” or “Gorama, land of the Scythian Arabs.*h* FeeHtive’, However, he 
also alluded to: ““§ M454.5 Minoa: Gaza also used to be called Minoa. There is one 
in Arabia, whose citizens are Minoitai, from Minoos” (Stephanus of Byzantium, 
1849). Therefore, he mentioned the two peoples without equating them!! 
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Kushbayev (2018) highlighted that the Jurhumites resided in the vicinity of 
Mecca and Ka‘ba for roughly thousand years till Khuza’ah tribe expelled them out 
of it, as stated in Arabic chronicles (p.4). Furthermore, Clouston (1881) clarified 
that Jurhum was the appellation of two Arab ancestries: one is the early race that 
dwelled in “the lower Hijaz and the Tihameh”’, the people Ishamel married from. 
The second controlled Makkah from approx. 70 BCE till 200 CE and were banished 
by Khuzaa’ah (pp.379-80). According to Ali (2001), the first Jurhum are from the 
extinct Arabs or Al-Baa’idah; they are from the sons of ‘Aabir; whereas the second 
Jurhum are QaHTanites, as stated by chroniclers. The first were contemporaneous 
with the Amalekites, Aad and Thamuud, and were reported to have been in 
Makkah. The QaHTanite Jurhum are the in-laws of Ishamel, Jurhum Ibn QaHTan, 
and he ruled over Hijaz (pp.115, 116, 132). Therefore, it seems plausible that the 
two Juhums spoke a different language, given the temporal sequence between the 
two. 


It appears from this short overview that both Jurhum and the Minaeans were 
mentioned as separate ethnicities in the Ethnica of Stephanus. Nonetheless, they 
might have had intimate ancient commercial ties, given their mention in biblical 
accounts. However, their affinities are further investigated in the coming pages to 
present a more concrete stance on both peoples. 


2h.2. A Lin uUtstic Overview o haramaei, Thoramites, Zaaram, 





and furkum 


Concerning the name of Minaei, it was explained earlier in relation to 
Ma‘iin, which is possibly their natal land; hence, they were called Minaeans after 
it, a feasible derivative. Regarding Charmaei, as referring to Jorham/Gurhum, a 
valuable fact that could be deduced from the previous quotes should be highlighted 
here. According to ancient geographers like Pliny, Charmaei (the Carman Regia 
of Ptolemy) was the capital of Minaeans. It is true, but according to archaeological 
finds, this lies in Al-Jawf in Yemen. Moreover, in the previous section Caramaei 
were identified as peoples living adjacently to the Minaeans. Thus, since Forster 
explained Charmaei as the Latin name for Jurhum, then it follows that this word, 
which is a derivative of their name, is Makkah or at least included it. What validates 
this view is that Arab chroniclers since ancient times documented that Makkah was 
called ‘the Village of Jurhum’ or “Qaryat Jurhum”, as stated by Al-Zahraaniy 
(2010). 


Likewise, Al-Shamiy (n.d.), in the tenth century Ah, supported this fact, 
stating that Makkah was called the Village of Jurhum (p.191). This accentuates that 
statement that C(Ch)arman(ei) region includes Makkah, the seat of Juhumites. 
Hence, it is enough at this point to suggest that the capital of the Minaeans, 
Charmaei, was inclusive of Makkah and adjacent areas, judging from the 
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appellation, and paralleling the current situation of the greater Makkan area, which 
comprises basically Makkah “the Sacred Capital’, in addition to other cities. This 
proposition is corroborated by what Mo’nis (1988) stated. He observed that Bakkah 
was in its location surrounded by a small town called Macoraba, where the remains 
of Jurhum abided, i.e., Jurhum Ath-thaaniyah or the Second Jurhum (p.68). 


In addition to what was illustrated in the last subsection, this subsection 
presents more linguistic proofs about the appellation ‘Charamaei’. In order to 
explain why Pliny wrote the capital “Charmaei’ as such, an idea should be given 
about Latin, the language he wrote in. Mensching and Remberger (2016) pointed 
out that the absence of palatalization of /k/ and /g/ before /e/ and /i/ in Latin in the 
first century CE was predominant (p.270). Eugene Buckley (2003) elucidated that 
the palalalization of /k/ and /g/ before /a/ and other front vowels into /t{/ and /d3/ 
began in the 3“ century CE, then ultimately in the 5“ century, as regards the change 
in Old French, as evident in the following figure (p.2). 


Latin k 

First Palatalization ts k ds 
2nd—ted cennay > 

Second Palttalzabon ts k 2 
Sth cemtury 


(Buckley, 2003, p.3) 


This entails that Pliny’s language most probably lacked the /d3/ sound of 
‘Jurhum’ /dzurhum/ Arabs at that time. However, we are not definitely positive of 
how the Arabic /g/ was pronounced by Jurhum, since, /d3/ didn’t originally exist in 
Semitic languages. According to Al-Ma‘ayiTah (2018, p.159) and ‘Amayrah 
(1986, p.32), Semitic languages had the simple form of /g/; not the composite /d3/, 
which is deemed as a later innovation. Likewise, Brockelmann (1977) averred that 
current Egyptian pronunciation of /g/ was the original Semitic one; however, it 
altered in Old Arabic into the compound “affrikata” or affricate sound /dg/ (p.48). 
Hence, it appears to be very ancient. Moreover, according to FayyaaD (1998), the 
pronunciation of /g/ as / dz / was specific to the Qurashites at the time of Prophet 
Mohamed; hence, it was recorded in language of the holy Qur’an (p.41). 


Nevertheless, since we are not positive of the era of that change, other 
examples would serve to illuminate this point. Again, Stephanus, a few centuries 
later, wrote the name with /g/ as Gorram. The situation is even complicated by the 
variants of /g/ in Arabic: /dg/ and q/. Therefore, the other form /g/ must have also 
existed concurrently, being the original form, as it survives up till now. For 
instance, if the /g/ was pronounced as simple /g/ or /dg/, then it may have been 
rendered as /k/, like the word ‘camel’, which is originally /g(dg)amal/ in Arabic, 
and was translated into Greek and Latin with a /k/ sound, Latin ‘Camelus(i)’, from 
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Greek ‘kamélos’, according to Oxford Dictionary. However, Beeston (1981) cited 
the representation of this name by the Greeks as “Gorrhamitae” (p.182). 


However, when rendering the Arabic word of “‘Charmaei’ into Latin, Pliny 
wrote Charmaei with ‘ch’, not ‘c’. According to Sharpley (2014), “c’ was produced 
in Latin like the first letter in the word ‘cat’ in English, 1.e., /k/, while ‘ch’ was 
pronounced “like English ‘k’, with a sharper expulsion of breath” (p.352). 
Therefore, it is a possibility that at his time, in the 1“ century CE, the Arabs have 
developed a palatalization of /g/ into /d3/; thus, Pliny used the ‘ch’ to parallel its 
pronunciation. Yet, Ptolemy pronounced it later as “Carman” with a /k/ sound. 


Bukhairn (2010; 2009) made a valuable reconstruction in this context. He 
referred to Kozap as current Al-Jar. *g was clearly articulated in Hijazi as *q; 
hence, we could have the next formula: “Jar<*Jawar>*Qawar> Kozmap”’. Moreover, 
Kévtoc is present-day Judda or its local variant Jidda. Concerning Kozap, *g was 
evidently produced as *q; whereas dd was subject to dissimiltaion to be “*nd (vt): 
Kévtoc< *gnd <\JDD> Judda”. Bukharin further explained that Jar> *Gawar> 
*Qawar> Kora , and vtec som =sudde, Thus, in this Hijazi variant, /g/ was 
pronounced as /q/, and produced in Greek as K (2010, p.124; 2009, pp.75, 76). It 
should be observed that both sounds /g/ and /dg/ must have been used 
concurrently. According to Al-‘ubaydiy (2010), some Hijazis, specifically 
beduines, are known to substitute between /q/ and /g/; it is known in the tribe of 
HuTHayl (p.256). Similarly, Al-Zu‘biy (2008) underlined that the substitution 
between /q/ and /g/ occurs in and between Semitic languages, such as Hebrew 
(p.61). 


However, there is another possibility, that of Charmaei as Haramiyy or 
Haramites, Arabic /Haramiyyuun/ 5s >, or the residents of Al-Haram, the holy 
sanctuary. Given that both Jurhum and the residents of the Haram are the same, 
then this hypothesis can be logical, specifically, with Sprenger’s (1851) appellation 
of the Minaeans as ‘Haramites’. What led the researcher also to propose this is 
Forster’s suggestion of the Charamaei being the Jorhamites.The Arabic /H/ H/ 
could have then been substituted in Latin by a ‘ch’ sound, or /k/. de Angelis (1937) 
clarified that, in Latin, “Ch before any vowel is given the hard sound of K without 
exception”, e.g., “Charitas—KAH-ree-tahs” (p.14). 


However, Bukharin (2009) highlighted, regarding initial /k/ in Greek, that 
the most challenging issue in the appellation Kxpxtt% is the first /k/. This can 
match /q, g, gh/, and seldomly /h/ and /k/ in Arabic ethnonyms and toponyms given 
in ancient Greek. Concerning /k/ and /H/, he cited the following examples: “ 
Kavint 29415 (Ptolemy, Geogr.6.7.14) < Hab8in”, and “ Kepédaiov &xpor (Ptolemy, 
Geogr. 6.7.11) = Ras al-Hadd ... with dissimilation dd > rd”, where Ras al-Hadd 


694 /dg/ as variant of /g/ was discussed earlier. 
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appears to be linked with Cadaei (Pliny, Nat. Hist. 6.149). Here the Greek /k/ 
appears to match the Arabic /H/. 


Nonetheless, the change from q > k can be regarded as familiar throughout 
the whole Arabian Peninsula. Ancient Arabic /q/ was rendered *k, and 
subsequently Greek k produced as q, not as k, whereas Semitic k parallels Greek y. 
Thus, Latin examples cannot be considered as verification or base for the 
equivalence between Semitic k and Greek k: “Capeus (Pliny, Nat. Hist. 6.147) < 
Kuwayt”. In addition, up till the start of the 1*t century BCE, the Greek aspirates 
were normally produced in Latin as “unvoiced: Lat. *k (c) corresponded to Greek 
*k (y), as well as to *k (k), and Latin c could also correspond to *h” (Bukhairn, 
2009, pp.67, 68, 69). 


Therefore, it is possible that they represented /H/ with a foreceful ‘ch’ sound. 
Furthermore, it should be observed that the /H/ and /x/kh/ substitute between 
languages. Al-Zu‘biy (2008) indicated that the /H/ and /kh/ were substitutable in 
Arabic as in /raDx/ and /raDH/ or ‘breaking heads’, and also in other Semitic 
languages, where /x/ was eventually lost totally (pp.32-35). Thus, Haramite could 
have been rendered by some as Kharamite, then it would be further pronounced as 
Charamite. Moreover, the port Charmuta/us might have been an adjective to 
designate the area of the port related to Haram: Haramite> charamaei> 
charmuta/us, with a latin suffix to parallel the Arabic ep!) > «51|. However, all 
of these propositions would be further explored in furture research; specifically, 
with the Yemeni Haram that was discovered as part of the Minaean Kingdom, as 
attested in inscriptions. 


Moreover, concerning Zaraam, the /dg/ could be interchanged with /z/, as 
studied by Bueasa (2015), for instance, Persian ziwa > Arabic Zi?baq (pp.19, 20); 
hence, /dg/ might have been subject to substitution: Jurhum > Zaraam. According 
to Alkire and Rosen (2010), “the identity of the reflexes indicates that these sources 
of palatals- /g/ before front vowel, /j/, dj/, and /gj/ - must have coverged to a single 
sound, probably a slightly affricated /j/’. Numerous examples from inscriptions 
reveal that the variation in these sounds was enduring in “Popular Latin”. For 
instance: “Zanuariu for Ianuariu... Ziaconus for Diaconus...” (p.61). Therefore, 
Jurhum could have been rendered in Latin as Zaraam. 


To reiterate, Thamudic inscriptions were unearthed in the Makkan region; 
however, Minaic/Madhabaic inscriptions were not detected there, to the 
researcher’s knowledge. According to the Hadiths mentioned earlier, the 
Ishamelites spoke a developed form of the Jurhumite language. However, this point 
necessitates a comparison between the ancient languages of this region, which 
should be conducted by specialists. 
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Behe Bohy. Jurkum and Li Hyan 


Scholars are divided on the origin of the Lihyanites, and their locations. 
Huzaym (2017) underlined that AT-Tabariy and Al-HamaTHaanty declared that it 
is a tribe of Jurhum; whereas Ibn Hazm affiliated it to HuTHayl (p.596). AT- 
Tabariy (n.d.) mentioned that Banu LiHyan are the remainders or offspring of 
Jurhum; they include Tayy’, Kalb, and Tamiim, and they were in Hiirah. Similarly, 
Ibn Al-Kalbiy advocated that they are the remainders of Jurhum (Vol.I, p.362). Ali 
(2001) agreed with this statement about LiHyan, and supported that it rests on a 
fact (p.138). Correspondingly, Al-Hamadaniy stated that LiHyan is of the 
remainders of Jurhum who joined in coalition with HuTHayl; whereas A\I- 
Zubaydiy, in Taj Al-‘Aruus, averred that LiHyan is identified as the name of a 
person, father of a tribe: LiHyan Ibn Madrakah Ibn HuTHayl] (Al-Zubaydiy, Vol. 
20, p.145). Likewise, Al-Biladiy (2010) underlined that Lihyan is a known tribe of 
HuTHay] (p.1468). 


In Al-A ‘laam for Al-Zarkaliy (2002), Lihyan is elucidated as: 


1- Lihyan (no genealogy): an ancient Jahili/pre-Islamic ancestor, his sons are 
BaTn of QaHTaan. 


2-Lihyan Ibn HuThayl Ibn Madrakah from Adnan is also a pre-Islamic 
progenitor. His sons or offspring had an emirate in northern Jaziirah before Christ 
or after him, as attested in their relics and inscriptions in Al-Ula, and on the Pilgrim 
routes between the Levant and Madinah. Some genealogists make this Lihyan of 
Yemeni origin, from Jurhum, from QaHTaan, and his sons allied with HuTHay] or 
entered into their tribe (Vol.5, p.241). 


Similarly, Ali clarified that there are two Lihyan: banu Lihyan of Al-‘Ula 
could be those who resided in Dedan; whereas the Lihyanites are from Banu Lihyan 
Ibn HuTHay] ben Madrakah ben Ilyas ben MuDar, and were ‘Adnanites, living in 
northeastern Makkah. He further affirmed that the Lihyanites of Al-Ula are from 
southern Arabia, as stated by Plinus, and as corroborated in a short inscription 
referencing the name of “Lihyan”: “abayda‘* THu LiHyan’. This text signifies that 
the Lihyanites were in southern Arabia, and it also appears that ‘Abayda‘ was one 
of the Aqyals®® or kings of Lihyan at that time (Ali, 2001, pp.152, 344, 345, 349). 


Al-Kinaanty (2010) cited a study written by ‘“Umayr Al-LiHyaniy, writer of 
LiHyan ‘Abr At-Tariikh, who emphasized in his study that the LiHyanites of 
Makkah are affiliated to those in Al-Ula for the following reasons. First, Al-Biladiy 
referred to them in his lexicon (n.p.) Al-Biladiy (2010) stated that Al-Khreibah 
which includes the remnants of their kingdom in Al-Ula was referenced in some 
historical sources as the capital of the kingdom of Banu LiHyan who had a state in 


695 Qayyil is a king according to the Lexicon of Al-WaSiiT. 
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northern Hijaz anciently (p.544). Furthermore, ‘Umayr Al-LiHyaniy referred to 
KuHala in his lexicon of tribes (n.p.). KuHala (1997) also stated that LiHyan 
HuTHay] had their kingdom in northern Hijaz (p.575). Analougously, Misaa‘id Al- 
LiHyaaniy (2011) explained that Banu LiHyan are affiliated to HuTHayl, the 
Adnanites, they were; thus, one of those Adnanite tribes that migrated from 
Makkah to the fringes of Al-Jazerah like other tribes. It seems that they headed to 
the north of Jazeerah, to Al-‘Ula. It is suggested that these tribes migrated from 
Makkah in the 7" or 6" century BCE, in Jahiliyah or pre-Islamic ages which are 
enveloped by mystery (n.p.). 


Moreover, Bakhshawin (2018) avowed that some linked between the early 
Lihyan and Lihyan ben Huthayl ben Madrakah, who resided in northeastern 
Makkah (p.297). They are referenced in Muslim chronicles as a subdivision of the 
tribal coalition of Hudhayl, in the Hijaz area (Hoyland, 2001, p.68). As for Abu 
Al-Hasan (2010), he emphasized that Banu Lihyan or subordinates of the Lihyanite 
monarchy were one of the earliest Arab tribes established in northern of Hijaz, and 
are referenced by Arab chroniclers (p.271). Thus, the kingdom of Lihyan was 
labelled after a tribe which subjugated a rather huge region embracing al-Ula and 
Tayma (Robin, 2010b, p.122). Additionally, according to Hoyland (2001), it is 
likely that Lihyan was merely an influential tribe that controlled the area and trade 
and took taxes “in return for guareanteeing security” (p.68). 


‘Umayr Al-LiHyaniy alluded to professor Al-AnSariy®”° who revealed that 
the LiHyanite inscriptions found in Makkah in the habitations of Bani LiHyan 
currently are of the clearest proofs of the relation between LiHyan HuTHayl and 
the kingdom of Lihyan, as confirmed by professor Al-Ansariy in his tour in Jabal 
Al-Duweida near Ain Shams village in the city of Makkah. Al-Ansariy asserted 
that the script and dialect of the inscriptions agree with those in Al-Ula in their 
shapes and letters, in addition to using h- the definite article, the same as used in 
Lihyanite inscriptions in Al-‘Ula. The presence of these proofs in the regions 
inhabited by Lihyan Makkah today serves as evidence of a Lihyanite existence in 
the region of old (Al-Kinaaniy, 2010, n.p.). 


Regarding the Lihyanite script, ATH-THalimiyy (2019) noted that the 
LiHynaite script is claimed by some to be taken from Southern Musand script; by 
others, from a northern script, reminiscent of Dadanitic (pp.116-117). Macdonald 
(2004) proposed that the term Dadanitic currently stands for “Lihyanite” (pp.490, 
492). Furthermore, Al-Jallad (2018b) avowed that even though “Dadanitic proper 
may be excluded as a variety of Arabic”, there was additional Semitic language 
in the region that appears to have been a dialect of Arabic. He termed it “Old 
Higaz7’, as substantiated by isogloss of the relative pronoun. Al-Jallad suggested 
that this trait, which was detected on one occasion, may imply that speakers of Old 





696 Professor Al-Ansariy attained his PhD from Leeds University in 1966, it is entitled “A Critical and 
Comparative Study of Lihyanite Personal Names”, and he has several other papers on Lihyan. 
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Higazi utilized Dadanitic “as a literary language”, which is comparable to the 
case of Nabataean Arabic, when it used Aramaic in formal inscriptions. 


He expounded that since there were speakers of Old Higazi in this region, 
this may also account for the infrequent occurrence of the ?al-article in Dadanitic, 
for instance, “/- ‘sd ‘the lion’”. While Macdonald regarded these instances as 
“mixed Old Arabic texts (2000, 2008)”; Al-Jallad highlighted that, in case JSLih 
384 signifies that Old Higazi was articulated at the oasis together with Dadanitic, 
it is definitely conceivable that the ?al is the outcome of substrate impact. 
Nonetheless, by studying other examples from the Safaitic Thamudic F, it is 
conceivable that the change in the form of the definite article was intrinsic to 
Dadanitic also. Therefore, more instances should enlighten this matter (pp.23-24). 


The fact that old Higazi was proposed to be spoken in this region may further 
point to the initial coming of the Lihyanites, or possibly others, from Makkah; if 
this suggestion is supported by enough evidence. Moreover, the proposition that 
Dedanitic was employed as “a literary language” may account for its presence in 
the city of Makkah, specifically in the residence of Banu Lihyan. However, the 
isogloss that was cited by A-Jallad in Dedan is the definite article; the one found in 
Makkah is the h-. Therefore, more studies would unravel the mystery in this point. 


Al-Ansariy further asserted that both enthnicites of LiHyan Al-‘Ula and 
Lihyan Makkah do not only agree in their appellations, there are scientific proofs 
that are of significane that affirm a strong affinity between the two like their pre- 
Islamic religion and some of their names anciently and in modern times (AI- 
Kinaaniy, 2010, n.p.). Ali (2001) highlighted that the Lehyanites in Madyan 
worshipped Allat; Suwaa‘, as stated by Ibn al-Kalniy, in addition to Nasra; wadd, 
which was mentioned in the Lehyanite writings, just as Ba‘l. Furthermore, they 
worshipped Manat, Manaf or Manf like Quraysh and Al-‘uzza, mentioned as han- 
‘uzza, in addition to their main gods Salmaan and Thu Ghaaba, (pp.346,1302, 1311, 
1313,1329, 1332, 1333, 1334, 1769; Mahran, 1980, p.531). 


Moreover, as stated by Misaa‘id Al-LiHiyaaniy in his book Bayna-l- ‘Ula wa 
Makkah, the symbol of the LiHyan tribe or Wasm was detected both in northern 
Arabia and on a rock in Ain Shams village in the residence of Bani Lihyan in 
Makkah nowadays (Al-Kinaaniy, 2010, n.p.). Correspondingly, Ghaedeer 
ShouTaan (2010) went to some of the locations of Wadi Sarf, one of the typical 
LiHyanite valleys today, which lies near to the Makkan sanctuary, and it ends with 
Wadi Marr ATH-THahraan. In the site which has been inhabited by LiHyan for 
centuries, she spotted some wusuums in the habitations of Lidyan which are very 
similar to those of Al-‘Ula as well (n.p.). 
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(Matar Al-layl, 2011) 
What is believed to be Lihyanite/Dedanitic inscription in the city of Makkah 


Additionally, Al-AnSariy (1999) inspected a wide ranging existence of 
Lihyan as indicated in their inscriptions dispersed alongside the trade route between 
Dumat Al-Jandal and Taima and its environs up till Hail and Tabuk and Hismi 
district. Furthermore, he uncovered in Qaryat Al-Faw, “a memorial monument” 
offered to “Thu-Ghabat’”, and Lihyanite cemeteries, in addition to numerous texts 
citing the designations of Lihyanite tribes. They were also named in a text 
mentioning their desire to purchase graves in southern Arabia. All these proofs 
confirm strong cultural ties between Al-Faw, Al-Ula, and southern Arabia (pp.193, 
195). This further proves their extension from Northern till southern Arabia which 
strengthenes the proposal of their existence in Makkah as well. 


Misaa‘id Al-LiHyaaniy (2011) highlighted that when their state in Al-Ula 
fell, the Lihyanites returned to Makkah and to the mother tribe of HuTHayl and 
they persisted till the time of Prophet Mohamed as attested in his biography (n.p.). 
Mahran (1980) also clarified that the Lihyanites, after the end of their kingdom, 
might have returned to the desert and mixed with its peoples or tribes. Some Arabic 
sources mention that they might have gone to Hira in Iraq; or they might have 
stayed in their original place, as they were cited in some Islamic incidents (p.532). 
Thus, the history of the Lihyanites didn’t terminate; since after leaving Dedan, they 
seized other regions in Hejaz®’, like Rajih, situated between the sacred cities of 
Mecca and Medinah. They were at the period of prophet Mohamed, as certified in 
the “conquest of Banu Lihyan” (Al-Hasan, 2010, p.272). 


Moreover, according to Al-Ansariy (1999), after the formation of “Arabia 
Provincia’, the Arabic tribes in Wadi Al-Qura scattered; some went to Makkah and 
its vicinities, where they mingled with other citizens of previous states and 
civilizations. The Lihyanites and the Nabataeans were from those who impacted 
the culture there, with the Lihynaites preserving their original name till nowadays 
(p.195). The tribe of Lihyan still lives to the south-eastern part of Makkah 
(Hoyland, 2001, p.68). 


697 See the next subsection. 
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Unfortunately, the correspondence between Lihyan Makkah and Lihyan Al- 
‘Ula is strongly contested by some writers who oppose their affinity. However, 
what may prove their relation is that after the fall of their kingdom, they might have 
returned to their original fatherland, Makkah, where they were attested there during 
the time of prophet Mohamed, and they still persist there up till now. However, we 
have no proof even to validate that they all left Makkah to Al-‘Ula. Makkah could 
have been part of their kingdom, given the fact that they were coalesced into or 
were part of Jurhum, and we know that, at times, different parts of Makkah were 
under different kings. However, such propositions necessitate physical proofs. 


More Chues from Li Hyanite Inscrip tions 


Rohmer and Charloux (2015) referred to the oldest known attested evidence 
of Lihyan in a Sabaic inscription published by Robin and de Maigret (2009), where 
a Sabaean trader is cited to have gone to Dedan, and some other places. After few 
lines in the inscription, he is referenced to have gone to Lihyan or Lhyn. The 
inscription was dated to the first half of the sixth century BCE; though the writers 
doubted that the reference alludes to a kingdom; rather to a tribe (p.302). Likewise, 
Schiettecatte and Arbach (2016) avowed that the tribe of Lihyan 1s cited in a Sabaic 
inscription, B-L Nashq, from alBayda’ in the Jawf, which possibly goes back to the 
first part of the 6" century BCE. It records a mercantile excursion in Gaza and 
Cyprus, and an embassy for the king “in the land of Dhakarum, Lihyan, Abi 6s and 
Hanak”. 


Moreover, Schiettecatte and Arbach (2016) alluded to inscription Rryam 
2006-17 which names ['rd Lhyn]. The Sabaic inscription, which offers a 
distinctive image of the political powers in the region, was latetly unearthed in Jabal 
Riyam in Yemen. It records what appears to be a diplomatic expedition by a 
Sabaean notable for the leaders of the tribe of Humlan. He registered the regions 
he went through in “western and northern Arabia and in the Middle East, up to 
Palmyra and Mesopotamia”. This text is believed to be written in the 3rd - 4" 
century CE, and the authors proposed that “inscription Riyam 2006-17 [may be 
dated] quite confidently sometime between AD 223 and 300 (ARBACH & 
SCHIETTECATTE, in press)”. It is rendered as follows: 


[aceite ] (2) dedicated (to their lord) [Ta’lab Riyamum [a deity]] (3) 
Master of Tur‘at [... ... ] (4) grant them the goodwill [and the 
satisfaction of their lo](5)rds Yarim Yuharhi[b and _ his 
sons/brothers A](6)wsallat and Barig of the (li)[neage of Bata’, 
lords] (7) of the palace Wakilum and hf... ... their] (8) lord Ta ‘lab 
[aie Rea ] (9) and prosperous possessions and [good harvests] (10) in 
their fields and their [... ... ] (11) plantations. And praised Hay[...] 
(12) steward of Yarim, Awsallat, and Barig, the power and (13) 
the authority of Ta’lab Riyamum, as He brought him back from 
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(14) the land of the North when his lords dispatched him on a 
(diplomatic) mission (15) and he reached the land of Asdan , the 
land of (16) Nizar um, the land of Tanukh, the land of Lihyan, 
(17) the land of Tadmurum, the land of Nabat um, the land 
(18) of RimAan, the land of Lakhmun, the land of Gha(19)ssan, 
the land of Ma‘addum, the land of Tayyum, and the (20) land 
of Khasasatan . And they entrusted (this inscription) to the 
protection of Ta’lab Riyam. 


Schiettecatte and Arbach (2016) added that it is often stated that about the 3rd—2nd 
century BCE, the Lihyanites were vanquished by other “tribal groups’”®’®. 
Thereafter, they aren’t cited in sources till the era of Prophet Muhammad, 
excluding Pliny who referred to them in his NH VI.32.13, as Lechieni, and, 
undoubtedly, he quoted a previous author, and “in four undated Safaitic inscriptions 
from Syria and Jordan”. It is, therefore, astonishing to detect a reference to “a land 
of Lihyan in Riyam 2006-17” (Abstract, pp.1, 2,3, 10). 


Concerning the site of their region, Lihyan was recognized in the region of 
al-‘Ula and its direct environs, no less than the 3rd century BCE. Afterwards, its 
position is hypothetical. Three propositions can be posited. The first is the zone of 
al-‘Ula; even though the end of the kingdom of Lihyan was five or six centuries 
prior to inscription Riyam 2006-17; thus, it is possible that some who deemed 
themselves as Lihyanites might have been residing in the nearby region of al-’U1a 
and their territory was still designated by its earlier term. Consequently, in Riyam 
2006-17, Lihyan was not the scene of an ambassadorial assembly, but a region that 
was traversed, “squeezed between Ghassan and Nabat”’. 


The second hypothesis is that someplace located between al-'Ul4 and Mecca 
was the location of “a tribe of Lihyan” of Hudhayl. Up till the 19" century, they 
were still located in the vicinity of the sacred city. Therefore, in the inscription of 
Riyam 2006-17, if it was actually addressing the progenies of “the pre-Christian 
Lihyanites”, the territory of Lihyan may have been positioned farther south, in a 
place that lies between al-"Ula and Mecca. The third thesis relates to two Safiatic 
inscriptions from Wadi Sham in southern Syria that were estimated to be between 
the 1‘ century BCE and the 4" century CE that record a Lihyanite invasion in this 
region. 

Moreover, three inscriptions from Jordan may also be explained as proofs of 
Lihyanite intrusions, possibly a relocation of detachments from the tribe of Lihyan 
on the desert borders of “southern Syria, north-eastern Jordan, and northern Arabia 


in the early Christian era”. This state of affairs would be in accordance with the 
postulate that the writer of Riyam 2006-17 recorded the zones he went to in a 


698 See the section on Lihyanites earlier in this volume. 
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temporal sequence. Thus, Lihyan would be situated close to Tantikh, Tadmur, i.e., 
Palmyra, and Nabat. Therefore, the land of Lihyan would coincide with that of 
Lakhm. Nevertheless, this proposition is insubstantial because of the insufficient 
data to support it (Schiettecatte and Arbach, 2016, pp.10, 11). 


Riyam 2006-17 mentions twelve territorial and political entities. An assessment of their 
political role and their relations with South Arabian kingdoms. and an examination of their 
location in the 3rd century make it possible to draw the outlines of a political map of the 
Arabian Peninsula and beyond at that time (Fig. 3). 


Figure 3: A political map 
, | of Arabia and the Middle 
East showing the tribes 
and kingdoms mentioned 
AKSOM . isi in inscription Jabal Riyam 
, ~ 2006-17 (© A Emery & 
J. Schiettecatte. 2015). 








Three contested locations of Lihyan indicated by a question mark 
(Schiettecatte and Arbach, 2016, p.4) 


To conclude, Lihyan as a political unit was ruled by a king from ca. the 6" 
to the 4" century BCE, or even afterwards, and it was instituted in the oasis of al- 
‘Ula. Furthermore, three suggestions could clarify the mention of Lihyan in a 3™ 
century inscription. It was a tribe which might have subsisted in the initial stage of 
the Christian period in the same region, or which might have relocated from the 
north of Hijaz to the vicinity of Mecca, or to a district spanning “southern Syria, 
northern Arabia, and north-eastern Jordan” (Schiettecatte and Arbach, 2016, p.11). 
Hence, this inscription doesn’t solve the mystery of Lihyan and of its relation to 
Makkah, or the link of Lihyan Makkah and Lihyan Al-‘Ula, therefore, more data is 
needed to this effect. 


2h. NM inaniens and Chtayba Tribe 


Outie/ Autie or ‘Ateybe was mentioned earlier as a Minaean tribe. This was 
identified as the tribe of ‘Utayba; it seems to coincide with Outie, Autai, or the 
‘utaybiy, the adj from ‘utayba, with the elision of final /b/ and vowel. The poet 
Fawwaz Al-Rawgqjiy (n.d.) reviewd the history of his tribe ‘Utayba by different 
historical genealogists. He revealed that many historians usually refer to it as a tribe 
of Hawazin that inhabits Najd and Hijaz. As for its habitations, Al-Siyuutiy®” 


69° the great scholar in the 15-16" century CE 
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indicated that they lived from Makkah till Najd. This has been related in many 
sources by scholars such as Al-Bilaadiy, in Mu ‘jam Ma‘aalim Al-Hijaz, who 
specified that it is one of the tribes which inhabited from Hijaz to the north of 
Makkah till Taif and its vicinity. Yet, it extends today from Rihat to the north of 
Makkah till the village of GhaTghaT to the west of Riyadh (n.p). Similarly, Radi 
(2015) inspected the history of ‘Utayba. She stated that it is one of the very well- 
known tribes in Saudi Arabia, whose origin is Hawazin, and it extends from Najd 
till Hijaz. It has three main branches: Banu Sa‘d, Al-Rawqah, and Barqah. 


Hamad Al-Jasir (2001) in Jamharat Ansaab Al’Usar Al-MutaHaDirah fi 
Najd “Rassemblement of the Civilized Families in Najd” expounded that ‘Utayba 
is the most numerous tribe in Najd, from Adnanite origin from Qays ‘iilan from 
Hawazin. It is also inclusive of Q4HT Anite tribes. Most of its branches live in Hijaz 
and its lower eastern bottom, and they moved to Najd in the late 12" Ah (Vol.II, 
p.514). Moreover, Al-Bilaadiy (1983), in Mu ‘jam Al-Ma‘aalim Al-Jughradfiyyah 
fi-l-Siirati-l-Nabawiyyah, “Lexicon of the Geographical Landmarks in the 
Biography of Prophet Mohamed”, signaled that the habitations of ‘Utayba lie 50 
km to the north of Taif; in Harrat Boss, in Jumuum, in the suburb of ‘Utaybiyya in 
Thi-Tuwaa, which is a valley in Makkah, and in Taif (pp. 43, 86, 189, 274). 


Western writers such as Burchhardt (1829) mentioned this tribe as follows. 
Kolakh is situated “seven or eight hours from Lye, and twelve from Tayf”. It is 
depicted as “an open place, without trees or enclosures, with many water-pits. It 
lies from Tayf in the direction of E.S.E”. The Ossama tribe, which is a 
subdivision of the distinguished Ateybe tribe, dwell near Lye and Kolakh. The 
nation around Taraba, and thereafter to Kolakh, is occupied by the Ateybe Arabs, 
the most abundant of the Hejaz tribes (Vol. II, pp. 382, 83). Furthermore, Doughty 
(1921) affirmed that the area that is between Mecca and el-Kasim is the enormous 
nomadic province, “more than one hundred leagues over, (the best I have seen in 
the wilderness of Arabia)’, of the Ateyba tribe who are physically strong, and 
“civil-spirited Beduins” (Vol. II, p.24). 


What validates the postulate that Outie is ‘Utayba is what Forster (1844) also 
unveiled. First, he alluded to the Ateybe tribe as: 


the wholly distinct races of the Meteyr, Ateybe, Beni Sabya, and Beni 
Kahtan Arabs, (tribes geographically corresponding with the Salapeni, 
Minzi or Jerachaei, Sabaei, and Katabeni of the classics, or the 
Salaph, Jerah, Sheba, and Joktan of the Old Testament,) define now, 
as of old, the inland limits of this Ishmaelite people. (Vol. I, 258) 


Forster (1844) further compared the above account of Burchhardt with Pliny’s 
description of the land of Minaei. He remarked that, as regards the habits of the 
Minaei, as depicted by the ancient geographers, they have a notable resemblance 
to those of the Ataybe Arabs, the current residents of this area. 
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He reached the conclusion that these are the very same people with rich land 
and pasture; since this entire area is the location of the Ateybe Arabs. Moreover, 
the available proofs validate that the Ateybe mentioned by Burchhardt are the 
offsprings and “representatives of the Minaei of Pliny”. Thus, he identified them 
as the merchants who controlled the frankincense trade anciently (Forster, 1844, 
VoLII, pp.257). However, the researcher would not pinpoint the differences 
between Arabic and western accounts of this tribe and others, a matter which should 
be tackled by Arabic genealogists, being an issue that covers thousands of years 
back in time. It is enough at this stage to point out that even if they weren’t their 
descendants, being ‘Adnanites, they might have been at least their associates or 
confederates in trade. 


2ehyehy. “Sabaeans 
2 hyahl. ‘Sabaeans, by, Fae and Himyarites 


‘UwayDah (1994) specified that the Minaeans and the Sabaeans spoke one 
language, but different dialects ”° (p.66). Abdel-Aziz (2015) added that the 
Sabaeans mixed with the Minaeans and took their language, customs, and religions, 
then they destroyed them and founded their state (p.12). Furthermore, KaHiilah 
(1996) illustrated that the Sabaeans inherited the commerce of the Minaeans, and 
they had their own maritime activity in the Red Sea, in addition to their own 
carvans, which penetrated the desert into to the Levant and Iraq (p.32). Moreover, 
Will Durant (1950) has shown, regarding the relation of this trade to Makkah, that 
the Sabaeans provided the incense and myrrah that performed quite a leading part 
in Asiatic and Egyptian ceremonials. They dominated the sea exchanges between 
India and Egypt, and the southern extremity of the caravan road that headed 
across “Mecca and Madina to Petra and Jerusalem” (p.156). Therefore, the 
Sabaeans were the contemporaries of the Minaeans, then they defeated them and 
controlled their trade which passed through Makkah. 


Nevertheless, Sidebotham (1986) illuminated that “fa mercantile code”, 
which was dated to approximately 115 BCE or possibly later, was unearthed at 
Timna’ that could change our perspective of such Sabaean domination. He stated 
that the Minaeans are cited in this code, and the termination of the Minaeans state 
occurred between 125-75 BCE; yet the allusion to the Minaeans implies “a 
terminus ante quem”! for the code”. Nevertheless, while the Minaeans may have 
discontinued to be a sovereign or self-directed political body, they persisted as “an 


ethnic/tribal group”. Therefore, they may have been referenced in this setting in 





700 See more on the different perspective of this issue under the history of these states, at the beginning of this 
volume. 
701 “T iterally, Latin for the ‘time before which’” (Oxfordreference.com). 
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the “Qatabanian” market code (p.19). Accordingly, the Minaeans persisted in the 
commercial business, after their defeat at the hands of the Sabaeans. 


Additionally, archaeological discoveries at Al-Faw revealed that “the lower 
strata of the site (third-first century BC)” confirm a Minaean existence. This is also 
verified by a Minaean inscription which is on a poster in the University of King 
Saud in Riyadh. It is “a dedication made by a Minaean for his safe return from 
Seleukeia-on-the-Tigris to Qaryat al-Faw and Qarnaw”,, and it apparently belongs 
to the first century BCE (Bukhairn, 2009, p.78). Again, we note the Minaeans’ 
persistence after the date of their deafeat, which is debatable. 


Warmington (1974) highlighted that the Roman information of the Sabaeans 
in the Augustan writers’ age was ‘vague’ (p.11). However, the Periplus, a Greco- 
Roman work written approximately in the 1*' century CE, recorded the following 
about Arabia: 

...Arabia: ships from Himyar regularly traveled the East African 
coast. Empire of Himyar and Saba, regrouped under a single ruler 
Charibael (Karab I] Watar Yuhan’em IJ), lawful king of two tribes, 
the Homerites and those living next to them, called the Sabaites. 
(Chandra & Jain, 2017, pp.98, 100) 


Hence, Charibael, Kariba Il, king of the Homerites and Sabaites, united them and 
ruled from 40 CE-70 CE (Rawlinson, 2002, p.113). 


This is further clarified by Mommsen (1909) who added that a century after 
Gallus’ expedition’”’, the king of the Homerites and of the Sabaeans ruled Sapphar, 
and his kingdom encompassed Mocha and Aden, the island of Socotra and the coast 
of Somal and Zanzibar. As for the desert which lies to the north from Mariaba up 
to the Roman boundary, it was not governed by any systematic organization. The 
territories of the Minaei and of the Chatramotitae remained under their own 
monarchs as well (p.295). We can observe in the last quote the persistence of the 
Minaeans also. 


Al-Qusi (2007) elucidated that Himyar descended from Himyar Ibn Saba’. 
They were unified, according to some historians, in a kingdom at about 115 BCE, 
after Himyar defeated Saba’, and their kings were known as kings of Saba’ and 
Raydaan (n.p.). Likewise, Warmington (1974) indicated that the Sabaeans with 
their capital in Ma’rib conducted an affluent and stable commerce with India, and 
controlled trade in Arabia. He further underscored that approxtimately at 115 BCE, 
the Sabaeans formed with the Himyarites a state under one king. They were 
significant in the Roman Indian trade, as revealed in the records of Augustan 
writers, where Indians and Arabians were often linked (p.11). 





702 the next section 
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2ehyrhy. 2. “Sabaeans, Nakataeans and Romans: 
Gallus ‘Expedition and She Romans in Sérabia’™? or Makkak! 


Strabo (64/63 BCE-—CE 25), writing in the Augustus’ era, recorded much of 
Gallus’ expedition to Arabia, he declared that the Roman army sieged Marib, the 
Sabaean metropolis for six days, but could not seize it. Even though there are no 
analogous South Arabian records that would clariy this incident, this operation may 
be responsible for the ultimate withdrawal of the Minaeans from the scene. The 
‘overland’ frankincense commerce was subsequently controlled by the Nabataeans. 
A Sabaic-Nabataean bilingual inscription recounts that the Nabataean traders were 
present in Southern Arabia following this operation. This is apparent from a 
discovery in Sirwah which goes back to the third year of the rule of the Nabataean 
king Aretas IV, namely, 7/6 BCE (Macdonald, n.d.a, pp.9-10). 


According to Sprenger (1813a), stage number nine in Gallus’ withdrawal 
involved going back from Najran to Wadi Laymiin, which is at a distance of a day 
in Makkah, where there is solely one route whose length is nineteen marches. In 
this wadi, Gallus could either march to Makkah, a distance of 23 miles, thereafter 
to Madinah, which is at a distance of eleven marches. Another option could be to 
make Makkah at his left and go directly to Al-Madinah, a distance that Burton 
covered in nine days. The space from Al-Madina by Dzii-l-Marwa to ‘Aunyd is 12 
marches; thus, from Radman to ‘Aunyd, there are 52 or 49 marches. 


This distance could be lessened to 44 hard and wearing marches, by 
progressing from Mekkah via Badr to the harbor of Yanbo‘, and, thereafter, along 
the littoral to ‘Aunyd. This has been the usual pilgrim route and course from Egypt 
to Makkah for eight hundred years, but at the era of Mohamed, caravans traversed 
it merely; if their usual track passing through al-Madyna was blocked; and it is not 
probable that Gallus would have selected it. Gallus’ expedition from Radman to 
‘Aunyd took 60 days, and, subsequently, he had given his soldiers eight or eleven 
days to repose (Sprenger, 1813a, p.125). Thus, it is very likely that he passed by 
Makkah or very near to it, as suggested by Sprenger. 


Likewise, in a twitter thread, a researcher named Purpura (2019) wrote a 
sketch of Gallus’ campaign. He observed that Gallus followed the track in the 
following maps’, where sacred Makkah was one of the cities he passed by: 





703 Elaboration of these points falls beyond the scope of this work. 
704 The sources of the maps aren’t available. 
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https://twitter.com/Purpura579 12934/status/1126513823534346241 





He replied to a criticism concerning the procession to Makkah by saying that he 
reviewed different maps portraying the same route as the following also: 





https://twitter.com/Purpura57912934/status/1126513823534346241 





He pointed out that he is “not sure how accurate it all is”; yet he qualified that he 
has investigated three varied map conceptualizations of the operation thus far, and 
the mere inconsistency appears to be in the point on which the Romans originally 
disembarked (n.p.). As we can see, Gallus appears to have passed by Makkah in 
his campaign on Arabia. 


Bukharin (2009) remarked that Arabs manipulated a great part of the naval 
commerce in the Red and Arabian Seas. This encompassed the littoral commerce 
between “East Africa, Aksum, South Arabia and Nabataea, with its centre at Muza 
(al-Mukha)”. The “‘kings and tyrants of Arabia’” were keen on conserving this 
business, which provided them with many gains. In the second century CE, Rome 
could not safeguard the caravan commerce in northwest Arabia up till the south of 
Dedan with its peculiar military units, positioned in “Mada’in Salih and al-“U1a”. 
Subsequently, Rome appears to have involved Aksum for the overpowering of the 
Arab nomads of north-west Arabia and security of the ‘Incense Road’. Towards the 
end of the second century CE, Rome, Aksum and Saba’ had joint ‘interests’, i.e., 
Aksum aided Rome to re-establish peace on the caravan roads, in which Saba’ 
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appeared to have keen interest also, and Rome offered a marketplace for East 
African and South Arabian produces (Abstract, pp.64, 72). 


Bowersock (1984) advocated that the Romans conquered a group of talented 
merchants, took their land and made its territory into Roman Arabia. This province 
comprised the entirety of Sinai; the wilderness of Negev, the whole area of current 
Jordan, the southern region of modern Syria, and the region known as Hejaz in the 
northwestern area of Saudi Arabia (p.130). Likewise, Bukharin (2011la) and 
(2011b) examined the Roman presence in the Red Sea region in the 1% —2™ 
centuries CE. He observed that a new inscription found in Farsaan Island sheds 
light on the Roman presence in Arabia. However, he didn’t quite approve of the 
translations of this inscription (201 1b, pp. 2, 3). 


tne 
ve Mecca 


“LS . 
Te a 





Farsaan Island 


Bukharin (2011b) observed that some scholars like M. Speidel contended 
that the Roman Arabian Province comprised practically of the whole property of 
the previous Nabataean monarchy which encompassed “the entire region of 
Hijaz”. However, Bukharin considered the findings of Bowersock more solid in 
this regard. Concerning the annexation of Hijaz into Roman provincia Arabia, 
G.W. Bowersock affirmed that the bilingual inscription from Ruwwafa asserts 
undeniably the inclusion of this district in the province in its totality”. 
However, the entire matter is considered as contentious by some scholars, some of 
who refused to accept such incorporation. Graf is one of those who discredited this 
view; yet he explained that it is feasible that the Nabataeans partook in the 
domination of H1j4z with the regional tribes (pp. 3, 12, 13, 14). 


49) Te Ale “Ayniy’s Nakhb Al-Afkaar, no. 14/245, Suhayb, a Roman companion of the prophet®, recounted that he 
was originally an Arab from An-Nimr Ibn QaasiT, he was enslaved by the Romans in AT-Ta’if (Dorar). However, 
the Hadith is ranked as weak, because the narrator Ibn ‘Uqiil recounts weak Hadiths, as explained by Ibn Ma‘iin 
(As-SuyuuTiy, 2003, Vol.14, p.246). Other versions of the Hadith have Al-MawSil in Iraq instead of Ta’if, as in Ibn 
Kathiir, Jami‘ Al-Masaniid wa-s-Sunan, no.5358 (Dorar). If he was captured in Ta’if, this means that the Roman 
raided these areas as well. However, as observed above, Makkah followed its own rules. 
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In the same vein, Mazuz (2015) highlighted that, in the intial part of the 
twentieth century, following “Jaussen and Savignac’s Mission archéologique en 
Arabie’’,, researchers presumed that the H1j4z was not a division of Roman Arabia. 
Nevertheless, after thirty years, this proposition was contested by Seyrig, after he 
uncovered Roman stations on the route to Medina. Accordingly, researchers nearly 
utterly discarded Jaussen and Savignac’s viewpoint, and studies that were 
conducted later strengthened Seyrig’s position (pp.150-151). Moreover, Mazuz 
(2015) referred to Hoyland who divulged that in certain Rabbinic mentions of 
Arabia that sometimes the southern-most ranges of Nabataea or Roman Arabia are 
meant (pp.155-56). In his own words, Hoyland (2011) stated that sometimes the 
southern extreme ranges of Nabataea or Roman Arabia are meant (p.92). Therefore, 
Roman Arabia encompassed the whole Nabataean region. 


The author agrees with the premise of the extension of the territory of Roman 
Arabia, as corroborated by the Farsaan Island inscription. However, she supports 
that the Roman domination of the Makkan region was through agreements 
convened between the Arabs of Makkah and Rome’. We have seen earlier the 
coin that states that Moca follows its own rules, and even if Moca doesn’t signify 
Makkah, the concept still exists, that of certain areas having their own laws. 
Therefore, the dominance of the sacred region was via agreements rather than 
occupation, as mentioned in Arabic chronicles’”’. 


2 hy hy 3. “Sabaeans and K fcae ak 


Khuzaa’ah, as stated at the beginning of this volume, fled from Yemen, then 
ruled Makkah. Ibn Kathiir (2003), who lived in the 14" century CE, mentioned, in 
his Al-Bidaayah wa-l-Nihaayah, Vol. Il, chapter on the news of the Arabs, that, 
according to the hadith of Prophet Mohamed # in Al-Bukhariy’s SaHiH, 
Khuzaa‘ah descended from Saba’. Furthermore, under the chapter on the story of 
Saba’, he informed that, as said in the hadith of Prophet Mohamed *%, Saba’ was a 
man who had 10 sons who dispersed; six in Yemen, and four in the Levant. Of 
those in Yemen are Al-Azd, Kindah and Himyar. Ibn Kathiir also reported that after 
the fall of the dam of Yemen, the Yemeni tribes dispersed, and khuzaa’ah, (which 
is of Al-Azd), went to Makkah (n.p.). 


As stated by Ibn Hajar, 14"- 15" century CE, in Sharh Al-Baariy, the chapter 
on Khuzaa‘ah, the consensus of opinion of scholars is that they descended from 
‘Amr Ibn LuHayy, cited in the Hadith of prophet Mohamed * as: « daa oi gal d: see 
42/8 gi Gis 4”, “Amr Ibn LuHayy Ibn Qam‘ah Ibn Khindif Abu Khuzaa‘ah. Ibn Hajar 
also referred to Ibn Al-Kalbiy in this respect (p.292). Al-Kalbiy (1924), 7*- 8" 
century CE, mentioned that ‘Amr Ibn LuHayy became in charge of Al-Ka‘ba, 





706 Check the chapter on Moca. 
707 See more under Quraysh in this chapter. 
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because his mother Fuhayrah was the daughter of ‘Amr Ibn MuDaD AIl- 
Jurhumayy, the last to rule Makkah from Jurhum. Therefore, his grandson took 
charge of the sanctuary, and Khuzaa‘ah controlled the sanctuary for 300 years, after 
several wars between Khuzaa‘ah and Jurhum till Jurhum was expelled from 
Makkah (p.8). 


Al-’Azragqiy (2003), in the 3 century Ah/ 9" century CE, recounted that the 
people of Khuzaa‘ah followed the advice of their priestess who prophesied the fall 
of the Ma’rib dam, and asked them to leave for the Levant or Iraq. When they 
reached Makkah, they took the Hijaabah or the ruling of Al-Ka‘ba and reigned 
Makkah, after they defeated Jurhum, the governors of Makkah then. It is believed 
that they ruled Makkah and its vicinity with no rivals for 500 years; while other 
chronicles mention 300 years (Vol.I, pp.155-161,168). Moreover, Sprenger (1851) 
noted that the Haramite league was commanded by the leaders of the Arabic trade 
who were “the guardians and high priests of the Haram’, and they kept the keys of 
that temple. So long as the traders of Sheba monopolized this trade, they had a 
colony to the “southeast of the Haram, and their Amyr had the superintendence 
(sidanah) over it” (pp. 9, 11-12). 


From what is recounted, it is apparent that Khuzaa‘a who were of Sabaean 
descent must have been involved in the frankincense trade of Saba’, passing 
through Makkah. Therefore, the tribe of Khuzaa‘a and its affiliations should be 
further studied to reveal its affinity to other tribes like “‘Utayba, 1f any. However, in 
order to reveal the estimated time of the ruling of Khuzaa‘a, an idea is given first 
about the dam of Ma’rib and its destruction, and the migration of tribes to find the 
approximate date of its migration from Yemen. 


2 bys hy by» She Fall of the Dive and the Migration of Sribes 


The issue of the destruction of this dam is contentious, many historians 
offered varied dates and timings for its fall. Hill (1996) reviewed the stages of the 
building and rebuilding of the dam. He elucidated that three Ma’rib dams were 
constructed across Wadi Dhana consecutively to control flooding, and to water the 
land around Marib. The initial dam, constructed by the Sabaens ca.750 BCE, was 
roughly 2000 feet long, and there are no remanats left of it. The second one was 
erected at ca. 5|00 BCE, and some remains of it could still be detected; whereas the 
third was founded by the Himyraites, when they reigned after the Sabaens in 115 
BCE (p.51). 


Analougously, Henkel (2015) asserted that maintenance was made for the 
dams in different eras, the most significant of which was in ca. 750 BCE. After 250 
years, “the dam height was increased to 7 meters”. Following the termination of 
the kingdom of Saba, the Himyarites (-115 BC) executed other repairs (p.58). 
Furthermore, Al-Hajaaj (2012) alluded to some inscriptions of Marib. He 
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illustrated that inscription JA 621 reveals that the dam was mended in the middle 
of the 4" century CE, and again at the end of the fifth century CE. The last 
renovation was the one stated in inscription CIH541, made by Abraha Al-Ashram 
in 542 CE, then it fell a few years later (pp.290-92, 95). Waller and Yitayew (2016) 
also demonstrated that the dam was “breached and repaired several times” after 
500 CE. However, it was not mended after 570 CE (pp.3-4). 


The holy Qur’an referred to the dam of Saba’ in Surat Saba’ as follows: 


(15) There was for [the tribe of] Saba' in their dwelling place a sign: 
two [fields of] gardens on the right and on the left. [They were told], 
"Eat from the provisions of your Lord and be grateful to Him. A good 
land [have you], and a forgiving Lord." 


(16) But they turned away [refusing], so We sent upon them the 
flood of the dam [sayl Al-‘Arim], and We replaced their two [fields 
of] gardens with gardens of bitter fruit, tamarisks and something of 
sparse lote trees. (KSU Trans.) 


Therefore, the destruction of the dam which was before the dispersion of Arabic 
tribes was probably this one, of Saba’. It should be observed that some Qur’anic 
exegesis render “Al-‘Arim’ as the dam; others as a flood or heavy rains. In any case, 
it was at the period of Saba’, as attested in these verses and verified by 
archaeological finds. 


Arab historians mostly agree that tribes migrated to Makkah and Arabia after 
the dam fell in 115 BCE, with the fall of Saba’. Al-Ibaadiniy (2012) indicated that 
the QaHTanites migrated from Yemen after the fall of Marib dam at about 115 
BCE, and they dispersed in Arabia (p.34). Moreover, Himdaan (2015) affirmed that 
the fall of Ma’rib dam was at 115 BCE, and it caused many tribes to migrate to 
many places. They went to the east; to the Arabian/Persian Gulf, to the northeast 
of Mesopotamia, to the north; to the Levant, then to the northwest, to Egypt, and 
Maghrib. The immigrants were ambitious for a better and more advanced life than 
their original one (p.32). 


However, western writers have other perspectives concerning Arabic tribes’ 
migration. Hoyland (2001) stated that the Minaeans had weakened in the first 
century BCE. He added that the movements of tribes in Arabia, which was ascribed 
by Muslim authors to a penetrating of the Marib dam, must have happened after 
Pliny and before Ptolemy, or at the end of the first or the beginning of the second 
century CE. Moreover, Hoyland specified that toward the end of the first century 
BCE, the Minaeans were no longer a political authority, and the power of the 
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Sabaeans declined intensely to the extent that they were compelled to make a 
“coalition” with the Himyarites. 


Additionally, Hoyland underlined that, approximately, at this period, Arabic 
tribes began spreading all over Arabia. There was a number of reasons given to 
account for this. The most cited cause is “the breaching of the dam of Marib”’. He 
also observed that what validates such an immigration at this point in time is the 
appearance of tribal names that had not originally existed, e.g., the tribe of Tanukh 
in Bahrain, which was attested in Ptolemy’s Geography, written approx. 150 CE. 
However, there was no mention of it in Pliny’s Natural History, written about 77 
CE. In addition, this is documented in some Yemeni inscriptions, dated to the 
second century CE, where a number of new tribes are detected, like “Murad, 
Madhhij, Kinda and Sufl” (Hoyland, 2001, pp.26, 47, 231-33). 


Concerning the situation in Makkah, Banu Bakr ibn ‘Abd Manat of the 
(Makkan) Kinana and the Ghubshan of the Khuzaa‘a joined forces, fought Jurhum, 
and expelled them out of Makkah (Ibn Hisham, n.d.). Ibn Kathiir (n.d.) also 
highlighted that when Jurhum committed atrocities, Ghabshaan and Banu ‘Abd 
Manat collaborated; yet the sons of Ismael didn’t partake in this war, which ended 
by the defeat of Jurhum (Vol. III, pp.181-182). The period of the ruling of Khuzaa‘a 
began from the mid of the second century CE to the early 5" century CE, when 
they were defeated by Quraysh (Peters, 1994, p.10). However, Muir (1861) 
estimated that “Khozaa settled permanently at Mecca under the command of Amr 
son of Lohai” at about 206 CE (p. cxcviii). 


As can be observed, there seems to be no unanimity between either Arabic 
writers or western ones concerning the dates of the immigration of Arabic Yemeni 
tribes. It should be also underscored that the relocation of tribes and their 
establishment in other regions might have taken quite some time till they were 
known to the ancient georaphers. Nonetheless, Hoyland and Peters’ proposals find 
validation in the books of ancient geographers. Nevertheless, more controversial 
views concerning these dates are presented shortly. 


KharbouTli (2015) explained that after the final fall of the dam, Abassiniya 
conquered Yemen. The demise of agriculture and industry, and the conflict 
between the Persians and Romans caused Yemen to lose its control of trade, which 
resulted in the flourishing of trade by Hijazis and Makkans, being on the main 
aretries of trade (pp.65-66). Hence, the leading commercial role of the Hijazis and 
Makkans was not disrupted by the fall of the essential role played by Yemen in 
trade. 
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2h be K hizes ‘a/k and “Chtayha 


Al-Qutb (1997) indicated in his book, Ansaab Al- ‘Arab “Genealogy of the 
Arabs”, that Khuzaa‘ah is a subdivision or sept, baTn O&, of Al’-Azd tribe. 
Khuzaa‘ah people are the sons of ‘Amr Ibn (son of) Rabii‘ah Ibn Harithah Ibn ‘Amr 
Ibn ‘Amir, the king of the dam. They were called Khuzaa‘ah, as they were broken 
off or split from ¢ 5! their people, i.e. the sons of ‘Amr Ibn ‘Amir left Yemen and 
went to Makkah, and they dispersed amongst Al-‘Azd tribe. Of their subdivisions 
too is Jaljalah Ibn ‘Amr, one of Jaljalah’s sons is Qubaysah Ibn THi’b, and Banu 
(sons of) THi’b constitute a sept of Khuzaa’ah, from who comes Al-THiibah, the 
famous phratry in ‘Utayba (p.136). Al-Mughiiry (n.p) agreed affirming that Banu 
THt’b is a sept of the tribe of Khuzaa‘ah, and that Al-THiibah is the well-known 
subdivision of ‘Utayba (Vol. I, p.31). Hence, we can see now the connection 
between the two. However, due to the sensitivity of the issue of the affiliation of 
tribes and the usual controversy that ensues in such contexts, this issue will not be 
further examined. It suffices that the link between the two tribes Khuzaa‘ah and 
“Utayba is now highlighted. 


Earlier in this chapter, mention was made of the confederacy between 
Minaean tribes; hence, it should be tackled also in relation to these two tribes. After 
the defeat of the Minaeans, and the deporting of Jurhum, Khuzaa‘ah took the lead 
in Makkah. This was definitely followed by a wide range of confederations, treaties 
or agreements between it and the original confederates in the Minaean trade or 
those who substituted them, to ensure the flowing of commerce, and to safeguard 
the gains of this prosporous trade. According to Lisaan Al- ‘Arab, when Khuzaa‘ah 
deported Bani Asad out of the area of the sanctuary, Asad’ coalesced with Tayy’ 
then Bani Fazaarah. Thus, we can see the workings of such coalitions. 


2. 6.7; Lations, Gonfederactes, and JSreaties o Stncient Strahs and 


K hustaé ‘ak 


Kurt (2012) illustrated that tribes made agreements so as to unify their forces. 
Such agreements were labeled ‘hilf’, which means a coalition arranged by pre- 
Islamic Arabs with the aim of “help, solidarity and protection” (Duran, 2015, pp.3- 
4). Likewise, Gawad Ali (2001) indicated that pre-Islamic life involved alliances 
and confederacies between tribes; new ones were formed and older ones annulled, 
specifically, those that did not involve any blood relations; nor social ones, due to 
transient relations or conditions that necessitated their formation. 





708|bn Khuzaymah from Adnan 
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Moreover, he underlined the fact that such alliances were convened at times 
between the clans or phratries of one tribe, in a like manner to those concluded 
between different tribes. Hence, a confederacy could have been arranged between 
the clans and septs of a tribe and those of a foreign tribe. It could be due to rivalries 
or disputes amongst the clans and septs of the tribe, which could lead to further 
fights or alliances. Therefore, such clans and phratries were forced to make 
alliances to overcome their rivalry clans and septs. However, foreign confederacies 
could lead to the fall of this tribe; if adverse conditions were not mended (Ali, 2001, 
Vol. VII, pp.376-77). 


Ali (2001) added that pre-Islamic tradition dictated that the urban clans of a 
specific tribe do not enter into such confideracies with less civilized ones, due to 
the discrepancy between their status, especially, if their areas were far; unless there 
were some common interests between them. Such alliances involved certain rituals, 
since they were considered sacred. Some of these agreements were hanged inside 
Al-Ka‘ba, like the confederacy of ‘the MuTayyabiin’, or the scented, which 
included the grandfathers of prophet Mohamed. This confederacy was effected by 
immersing the hands of the allies in scents, then they held Al-Ka‘ba. 


Ali also alluded to Arabs’ keen observation of such deals and alliances, as 
attested in Herodotus. He further referred to their writing their names, 1.e., signing, 
on such agreements and sealing them with their rings. He added that the habit of 
the kings of Yemen was to rely on witnesses for validating such agreements, and 
this was also observed in Makkah. Moreover, he asserted that under such 
confideracies, peace and good relations prevailed. Thus, their peoples would pass 
by the locales of the allied tribes safely, and their caravans would not be attacked. 
Allies should also guard their members when passing by their territory, and offer 
them help and even military assistance, if required (Vol.VII, pp. 377, 379, 383, 
384, 385).’” 


Ahmed (2016) highlighted that as soon as they inhabited Marr ATH- 
THahraan, Khuzaa‘ah seemed to have convened alliances or confederacies 
between them and those who accompanied them and their neighboring Arab tribes 
like Banu LiHyan and Banu HuTHayl. This sort of coalition, called Hilf Jiwaar, 
‘coalition due to adjacency’, was driven by common interests. However, this didn’t 
prevent several wars that erupted between these tribes (p.77). Ali (2001) also stated 
that Khuzaa‘ah coalesced with Bani Madliy (p.196). It could be inferred then that 
the tribes of ‘Utayba and Khuzaa‘ah may have been allies, for commercial 
purposes’!°, Al-THiibah of ‘Utayba and possibly other septs shared Khuzaa‘ah’s 
commercial activites, whether this was done under agreements or otherwise. They 





709 See the section on Moca above for more on such alliances and Tlaafs, and an upcoming section on the Ilaafs of 
Quraysh. 
710 An inference which needs to be supplemented by further proofs 
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controlled the area and trade routes at that time, conceivably with other tribes, and 
made fortunes, as was delineated by ancient classical geographers. This is deduced 
from the persistence of this trade, as explicated above. 


Nevertheless, Muir (1861) pointed out that by the start of the fifth century, 
“Corish had so greatly advanced in numbers and power as to rival their Khozaaite 
rulers”. He further stated that around the mid of the 5" century (about 440 CE), the 
ruling of Mecca fell into the hands of QuSayy and Quraysh (Vol.I, pp. ccii, cxcix). 
However, such dates are controversial and can’t be affirmed. Moreover, Some 
Arabic and Persian sources contend that Alexander the Great helped the sons of 
Isma‘il against Khozaa‘ah to take control of Makkah, as would be discussed in the 
next section. 


2.5. Alexander the Great in Makkah: 


2.5.1. in P erstan and StrabicW orks 
“f, Sloxander of cans 


was a fool untis, fi came to the city of women in 


Africa and J learned sound counses from women” @ 


Shah-nameh is Persian for “Book of Kings’, it is an illustrious epic, written 
by the poet Ferdowst!, composed for Sultan Mahmid of Ghazna, and finalized in 
1010. The Shah-nameh contains 60,000 verses, largely derived from the Khvatay- 
namak, which is a history of the Persian kings in Pahlavi, or Middle Persian, from 
legendary eras till the 7 century. Ferdowsi “versified and updated the story to the 
downfall of the Sasanian empire (mid-7" century), and, for nearly 1,000 years”. 
Thus, it persisted as one of the most admired pieces in “the Persian-speaking world” 
(Britannica: Shah-nameh). The work alludes to Alexander [356 BCE-323 BCE 


(Britannica: Alexander the Great)] in Arabia. It cites the following account: 


Sikandar 

Departed with his diadem and treasures 

To look upon the house of Ibrahim, 

Who bare no little toil to build that shrine. 
Which God hath named Baitu’! Haram... 
Sikandar then drew near to Kadisi 
World-conquering up to Jarham of Pars. 

When news of him reached Nasr, son of Katib, 
Who was the Grace and ornament of Mecca, 
He went to meet the Shah with warlike chiefs, 
And valiant, spear-armed cavaliers. Meanwhile 
From Mecca sped a horseman to Sikandar, 

And said: “The famous chief now on his way, 
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But not in quest of treasures, crown, and host, 
Is sprung from Ismail, the prophet, son 
Of Ibrahim, the favoured of the stars.” 


When Nasr arrived Sikandar welcomed him, 
Assigning him an honourable rank... 


Nasr complained to him from the tyrant Khozaa‘ah, saying that “Khuza’ 
appeared, Unjust, audacious and tyrannical; All from Haram up to Yaman is his, 
His angle is within the sea of Misr”. It is contended that Alexander annihilated 
Khuzaa‘ah from Haram to Yemen, “sparing none”. Finally, it is claimed that he 


set up of the seed of Isma’il 

All that were worthy of Supremacy. 

He visited afoot Baitu’] Haram; 

The seed of Isma’il rejoiced in him. (Warner & Warner, 2004, p.119- 
121) 


Photo of a painting of Alexander in Makkah 
from D’ Agostini/Photolibrary Group 
(Silverstein, p.2) 


In the Arabic version of Shahnama, Nasr, of the offspring of Ismail, is depicted as 
the Jewel of Haram. After crowing him as the king, Alexander, having 
circumabulated Al-Ka‘ba and distributed money as charity in piety in Haram, left 
to Egypt from Jeddah via maritime route (p.124; Abbas and Hussein, 2017, p.317). 


Venetis (2006) investigated [skandarnama, Book of Alexander, “the oldest 
prose version of the Alexander Romance in the Persian tradition” in the 11" century 
CE. Iskandarnadma has the same form of the occurrences of Alexander’s life in 
Shahnama; yet in a popular form. It also follows the Shahndma in citing the 
incident of Alexander in Makkah. In the Chritisan Syriac version; however, he 
visits Jerusalem. In the /skandarnama, 


[o]nce he encamps outside Mecca, the chiefs of the city go into 
Alexander's presence and he accepts them. Alexander sees Arabs for 
the first time and he is touched by their holiness. He pays tribute to 
the chiefs of Mecca and then lets them return to their city. The 
following day he enters the House of God and asks Him to forgive his 
sins. After staying in Mecca for fifteen days, Alexander visits Mina, 
Muzdalifa and ‘Arafat. Then he carries out his religious rites by 
drinking from the well of Zamzam and praying at Maqam-i Ibrahim. 
Once he is finished with the ritual, he decorates the House of God with 
silk spending vast quantities of gold. At that precise point, the 
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compiler praises God, the name of Abraham and his son Isma'l as 
well as the generations that followed. Then Alexander restores a 
young man, from whom a light was emanating (=the true heir), as the 
chief of Mecca. 


Thus, the story is more or less the same (Venetis, 2006, pp.10, 19,20, 27, 64, 
footnote no. 16 p.160, 173). 


Manteghi (2012) explained that Iskandar went to Makkah only to assist Nasr 
Qotaib, the descendant of Isma‘il and Abraham. However, she upheld that 
“{nJeither the historians Tabar1, Dinawari and Esfahani nor Ferdowsi develop the 
prophetic role of Alexander as Dhu’l- garnain and it can be another evidence of 
their pre-Islamic sources” (pp.163-164,169). Ali (2001) also underscored that 
Arabic chroniclers state that Alexander the Great, after going to Sudan, sailed to 
Aden, and remained in Yemen for a month under the hospitality of Tubba‘ Al- 
Aqran, the Yemeni king. Subsequently, he advanced to Tihamah (p.705). This story 
is recounted by Al-Dinawari in Al-Akhbar At-Tiwaal. He stated that, at that time, 
Khozaa’ah were the inhabitants of Makkah, after subjugating it. Al-NaDr Ibn 
Kinanah went to Alexander who admired him and helped him against the rulers of 
Makkah then, i.e. Khuzaa‘ah. He threw them out of Makkah, gave Makkah to Al- 
NaDr and his kindered, and distributed amongst the sons of Ma‘ad Ibn ‘Adnan 
presents and rewards. He also performed pilgrimage (pp.33-34). 


In the first quote of the Shah-namah above, we observe reference to the 
sanctuary [Al-Bayt Al-Haram] in addition to Kadisi, which means sacred or Quds, 
another name for the forbidden territory of Makkah. We also detect the name of 
Nasr, son of Katib who seems to be a notable of Makkah. This name does not occur 
in the usual episode of QuSayy who defeated Khuzaa‘ah, even though Al- 
Firdawsiy finialized his work in the 11" century. Could this Qotaib be QuSayy, and 
Nasr is merely an epithet? Is it a title or a name, as some contend that QuSayy is a 
title! Elaboration of this point is presented later under the discussion on Quraysh. 


Painting of Iskandar in Mecca 





(Casagrande-Kim, Thrope & Ukeles, 2018, p.42) 


A linguistic glimpse may serve to enlighten the matter of the differences in 
names between Al-NaDr and Nasr, and QuSayy and Qotaib. As noted by Hammadi 
(2011), in Persian, /D/, TH/, and /TH/ are rendered as /z/. Moreover, Arabs 
substitute between /S/ and /D/, and Persians do the same thing. However, instead 
of the /S/, they choose the /z/, being similar to the /S/ except in velarization, which 
is an attribute of the /S/ (pp.77-78). Thus, Al-NaDr was possibly rendered as Al- 
NaSr by some Arabs, and it was taken as such into Persian to be Nasr instead of 
NaDr, or the Persians might have produced it as weak /z/, heard as /s/. 
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QuSayy also could have been probably changed into Qotaib or /quTayb/, i.e. 
/S/ was thus altered into /T/. Al-Zu‘biy (2008) illumintated that the change between 
/S/ and /T/is common in Arabic and Semitic. She also illustrated that some linguists 
mention that in Persian, they say about a she-camel ~olic |/?i‘taSat/, but in Arabic, 
it is Gblic|/?i‘taaTat/ (p.82), when she didn’t become pregnant (Baheth: Lisaan Al- 
‘Arab). In addition, though a controversial issue, alternation between /b/ and /y/ is 
attested in Arabic, such as in /tha‘aaliyy/ instead of /tha‘aalib/ ‘foxes’, and 
/Paraniyy/ instead of /?araanib/ ‘rabbits’ (Hilal, 1998, p.185). This may offer a 
possible reconstruction of the change between the names. However, it is hard to 
decide where the change occurred initially: in Arabic, then it was borrowed into 
Persian, or it happened originally in Persian. 


However, another possible candidate may be Nizar Ibn Ma‘id Ibn ‘Adnan; 
since Nizar could be easily rendered as Nasr. Ali (2001) mentioned that his brother 
Qans was supposed to follow his father in ruling Makkah, and he wanted to expel 
his brother Nizar out of Makkah, but the people of Makkah stood with Nizar and 
expelled his brother. Nizar was mentioned in the inscription of Imriu-l-Qais (328 
CE) as a tribe, who are supposedly his offspring. Ali is of the opinion that Nizar 
was a well-known tribe in the 4" century (pp. 145, 149, 150). The story of Nizar 
mirrors that of the Persian version. 


Nonetheless, what Ali (2001) mentioned about his being Al-NaDr ibn 
Kinanah seems to be more feasible, but this means that the account in Shahnamah 
gives far further antiquity for the incident of the defeat of Khuzaa‘ah in Makkah, 
and at the hands of Al-NaDr; who could also be Nizar, and not QuSayy. In an 
inscription that would be mentioned in an upcoming section, Qurayish is mentioned 
in the 1* or 3" century CE. However, we know from chroniclers that it was QuSayy 
who took the governing of Makkah from Khuzaa‘ah. 


In addition, Khuzaa‘ah is claimed in the Persian text to have ruled the area 
from Makkah till Yemen and Egypt, which aligns with the researcher’s proposition 
concerning alliances and agreements. We also know that Saba’ controlled this 
region to protect trade, and Khuzaa‘ah is affilaiated to Saba’; therefore, their 
hegemony of this area appears quite conceivable. A further possibility could be that 
the overthrowing of Khuzaa’ah occurred twice; once at the time of NaDr and 
another at the time of QuSayy. However, all of these points need additional 
evidence and research; as the description above which is found in Persian and some 
Arabic sources cannot be verified up till now. Therefore, the Greek and the Jewish 
versions presented in the coming pages may clarify this matter. 


2.6.2. Slexander in Greek and Reman Sources 
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Greek sources recount the following, relying on Arrian [c. 86-160 CE 
(Britannica)], who was about 5 centuries after Alexander. In the preface to his book 
of the history of Alexander, he specified that he depended on two sources to write 
on Alexander, namely, Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, and Aristobulus who escorted 
Alexander in his campaignes (Arrian, 1814, p.2). Alexander is said to have wanted 
to invade Arabia, as they were “only Barbarians ... who had not sent an embassy 
to him or done anything else becoming their position and showing respect to him”. 
In addition, Alexander was informed that Arabia was rich in seasonings, myrrh, 
incense in addition to cinnamon (Yenne, 2010, p.185). These are Arrian’s words 
depicting these issues: 


He made these extraordinary preparations for fitting out a fleet, on a 
pretence of making war against the Arabians, a populous nation, 
because they had neither sent ambassadors to him requesting his 
friendship, as all others thereabouts had done, nor made him any 
presents, nor paid him homage; but my opinion is, it was only his 
ungovernable ambition which urged him to that attempt, which no 
acquisitions, howsoever extensive, were capable of satisfying. 

The fruitfulness of the country was no small temptation to its 
invader; for he had been informed that Cassia grew therein the marshy 
grounds, and that myrrh and frankincense were gathered from the 
trees; that cinnamon was the produce of a shrub; and that their 
meadows, without any human art, brought forth plenty of spikenard. 
(p.198) 


Arrian illustrated that Alexander “made an excursion into Arabia, to the 
mountain called Anti-Libanus... and, having reduced the country thereabouts, 
partly by force, and partly by composition, at the end often days, he returned to 
Sidon...” (p.56). According to Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography (1854), 
Anti-Libanus is “the eastern of the two great parallel ridges of mountains which 
enclose the valley of Coele-Syria Proper” (n.p.). Another part of Arabia mentioned 
in Arrian: 


[he gave the government of] that part of Arabia adjacent to 
Heroopolis, on Cleomenes the Naucratian, with orders that the 
chiefmen of his province should live according to their ancient 
laws, and enjoy their liberties; and he should only take care to collect 
the tribute, which Alexander commanded to be paid into his hands. 


(p.66) 


As stated in Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography (1854), Heroopolis is “a 
city east of the Delta, situated near the mouth of the Royal Canal which connected 
the Nile with the Red Sea. Although not immediately upon the coast, but nearly 
due N. of the Bitter Lakes” (n.p.). However, Hieropolis or also Geapolis was 
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mentioned above as part of Arabia in Ammanius. Therefore, there is an Arabic 
sacred city that worked by its own laws, just as Moca cited above. 


Moreover, Alexander sent a number of explorers to investigate Arabia. One 
of those explorations launched from the Suez Canal into the Red Sea and was due 
to sail around Arabia then to the Persian/Arabian Gulf. However, he couldn’t 
proceed due to thirst and heat, and “he turned back half way”. Another one went as 
far as Aden cape, but couldn’t “sail round to Egypt” (Fox, n.p.). Arrian 
demonstrated that: 


QHAP.XLIII—tThe country which lies to the righthand of the Red 
sea, beyond the Babylonian territories, belongs chiefly to Arabia, 
part of which borders upon the Phoenician and Syro-Palestine sea; but 
towards the west, and the Mediterranean, Egypt is adjacent to Arabia. 
The gulph, which runs into the land from the ocean, as far as Egypt, 
manifestly shews the possibility of sailing from Babylon thither. But 
no mortal ever yet durst sail to those parts, by reason of the vast heat 
of the sun, and the desert shores, unless he steered his course by the 
middle of the channel; for those remains of Cambyses's army, who 
escaped safe from Egypt to Susa. (Vol.2. No.10. p.241) 


A country, therefore, lying to the southward of that isthmus, where the 
Arabian gulph joins the Red sea, must certainly be uninhabitable, 
when that which lies much more to the northward is desert, and wholly 
covered with sand. However, some venturing upon a voyage from that 
part of the Arabian gulph towards Egypt, when they had coasted 
round the greatest part of Arabia, in hopes to reach the Persian or 
Susian shores, began to be in want of water, and therefore sailed back 
again. Those also whom Alexander despatched from Babylon, to 
search the remotest parts of those countries to the righthand of the 
Red sea, saw indeed some islands, and now and then ventured to land 
on the continent; but the farther side of that promontory, which 
Nearchus assures us he saw, opposite to the coast of Carmania, none 
ever could yet reach by a sea voyage. And truly I am inclined to 
believe, if that part of the ocean had been navigable, or those coasts to 
have been come at, Alexander's ambition would not have left them 
undiscovered. (Arrian, p.242). 


Plutarch (1914), a Greek philosopher (1-2"™ century), in his Life of Alexander 
also mentioned this episode: 


68 Here Nearchus came up to meet him, and Alexander was so 
delighted to hear of his voyage that he eagerly desired to sail down 
the Euphrates himself with a large fleet, and then, after 
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circumnavigating Arabia and Africa, to enter the Mediterranean by 
way of the pillars of Heracles. And vessels of every sort were built for 
him at Thapsacus, and sailors and pilots were assembled from all 
parts. But the increasing difficulties of his march back, his wound 
among the Malli, and the losses in his army, which were reported to 
be heavy, led men to doubt his safe return, inclined subject peoples to 
revolt, and bred great injustice, rapacity, and insolence in the generals 
and satraps whom he had appointed ... For these reasons he 
sent Nearchus back to the sea, determined to fill all the regions along 
the sea with wars, while he himself, marching down from Upper 
Asia... (1.p.) 


Resto (2003b) underlined that Eratosthenes in his geography relied for his 
assessment of the extent and figure of Arabia on the outcomes of the excursions 
sent by Alexander the Great, and they are similar to the present-day accounts 
(p.232). 


According to Graf (2006), some authors refer to Arabs as courageous 
soldiers against Alexander, for instance, in the besieging of Gaza, as stated by 
Arrian (Anab. IT.25.4) (p.59). Arrian avowed that: 


all the cities of that part of Syria called Palestine being surrendered 
peaceably into his hands, except Gaza, which was kept by a certain 
eunuch, named Batis, who, forseeing this, had already hired many 
troops of Arabians, and laid up vast stores of provisions, to serve for 
along siege. He also entirely trusted to the strength of the place, which 
he looked upon as impregnable; for which reason he was resolved, that 
whenever Alexander approached, he should be denied entrance. 


However, eventually 


The citizens, notwithstanding they saw the place thus taken by 
storm, were resolved to fight to the last, and, gathering together in a 
body, every one lost his life where he stood, after a brave resistance. 


Moreover, Arrian stated that “Phoneicia and Syria, and a great part of Arabia, 
had already submitted to the conqueror” (pp.61, 62, 63). Likewise, Pliny observed 
that “the Victories of Alexander the Great encompassed on every Side, as far as 
to the Arabian Gulf” (Vol.I, Book II, p. 107). Hence, from these quotes, it appears 
that Alexander the Great subjugated a large division of Arabia, and fought alliances 
made with Arabs. This is further consolidated by the following discussion. 


Another source is checked to illustrate more about Alexander’s invasion of 
Arabia. Quintus Curtius Rufus, writing approximately in the middle of the 1“ 
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century CE (Britannica, 1911), in his The History of the Life and Reign of 
Alexander the Great, indicated that 


[w]hen, afterwards, Alexander had embraced among his conquests the 
dominion of Arabia ... he presented Leonidas with a sumptuous 
quantity of this perfume, recommending to his former Mentor, "To be 
more liberal for the future, in , ‘paying adoration to the gods, 'since he 
must, “now be convinced, that they acknowledge, ‘with overflowing 
remuneration, gifts cheerfully made them. (Vol.L, p.17) 


Similarly, Pliny (1952) stated that “...when Alexander had won Arabia he sent 
Leonides a ship with a cargo of frankincense...” (Vol. IV., p. 45). 


One more significant passage is the following incident mentioned by Curtius 
(1809): 


At a distant spot, the Tyrians, unperceived by the Macedonians, 
debarked some soldiers, and cut in pieces a party fetching stone. And 
an Arabian horde attacking, on mount AntiLibanus, Alexander's 
scattered men, killed about thirty, and carried off a few prisoners. This 
affair, concurring with a desire to avoid appearing to loiter before a 
single city, induced the king to divide his army. He committed the 
siege to Perdiccas and Craterus; and marched in person with a flying 
detachment into Arabia. 


In the footnote, the translator commented that “Arrian makes the excursion against 
the Arabs take up the time only of eleven days”. 


The translator in an earlier footnote remarked that: 


It is incredible, that Alexander, whose spirit was as inquisitive as 
ambitious, should move from Damascus, to Tyre and Gaza, without 
visiting so renowned a place as Jerusalem. Curtius mentions, 
[Transl.book iv. chap. ii. 10.1] that Alexander, during the siege of 
Tyre, marched with a flying camp into Arabia. While he was 
chastising the wandering children of Ishmael, to reduce the 
descendants of Isaac, then undispersed, were an incidental affair 
attended with little delay or difficulty. (Vol.I., pp.361, 259) 


In this quote, he pursued the sons of Ishmael, 1.e., Arabs, and the sons of Isaac, 
Jews. In the above quote, he took eleven days, which is the probable timing taken 
from the territories near Gaza to the vicinities of Makkah, given his speed, as shown 
in the quote “marched with flying camp into Arabia”, which is highlighted here 
also for a forthcoming discussion’!'. It also reveals that he went further than 


711 For more on such distances, see the chapter on Mykty/Megiddo. 
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Jerusalem Al-Quds in Palestine. According to Jacobs (1991), such a flying camp, 
as described by Webster Dictionary of 1952, refers to the “historic meaning” of “a 
body of troops formed for rapid movement from place to place”, which agrees 
with other military leader’s depiction of the term (p.81). Finally, in the supplement 
to Curtius Rufus’ work, written by Freinshemius in the 17" century, he provided 
the Jewish account of this incident, presented by Josephus (p.258), which is 
addressed in the coming subsection. 


Nevertheless, the above occurrence is cited as follows by Plutarch (1-2™ 
Century CE): 


he made an expedition against the Arabians who dwelt in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Antilibanus. On this expedition he risked 
his life to save his tutor, Lysimachus, who insisted on following him, 
declaring himself to be neither older nor weaker than Phoenix. But 
when the force drew near the mountains, they abandoned 
their horses and proceeded on foot, and most of them got far on in 
advance. (24, topostext) 


Thus, in Plutarch’s version, he didn’t mention the event of going to punish the 
Arabs, instead, there was another incident, that of saving his mentor. 


However, before going to the Jewish oeuvres citing Alexander, we should 
check the account of his encounter with the Jews in the Greek Pseudo-Callisthenes’ 
Life of Alexander. This work, was likely recorded in 200 CE, 3" century (Budge, 
p.XIX). Most of what is known to the ordinary man about Alexander the Great 
uptill the Renaissance, in the East and the West, was chifely based on “the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes literary tradition” created by the widespread prose version of the 
Greek copy of the Pseudo-Callisthenes' work ‘Life of Alexander’. It is a blend of 
fiction and imprecise historical data that has a stimulating effect on the literary 
creation of the story of Alexander in various cultures (Venetis, 2006, p.20). 


In the Greek Callisthenes’ Life of Alexander, we learn that the Jewish priests 
dressed officially and went to Alexander who feared their appearance, asked them 
not to approach any further and to return to their town. Nonetheless, he conserved 
with one of their priests and asked him about their God. Alexander confessed that 
their God is also his God, as he is the just God. He also turned down their presents 
asking them to offer them to God. However, Al-Sa‘dani, the translator of the Greek 
Pseudo-Callisthenes into Arabic, asserted that he was called ‘pseudo’; as the book 
includes false occurrences. It was possibly recorded by a Jewish priest, writing in 
Greek, to serve his aims. Hence, the credibility of its stories is questioned (pp.13, 
12751283129); 


2.5,3.%lexander in Christian and Jewish Works 
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Budge (1896) highlighted that the old Syriac version of the life of Alexander 
was likely written approximately in the VII" or VIII" century. He assumed initially 
that the Syriac translation was taken from the Arabic version; yet Professor 
Noeldeke has demonstrated irrefutably that the basis of this version was Persian, 
and that the account came into the Syriac via the Pehlevi. The Pehlevi text was 
possibly written in the VII" century, and the Syriac version was probably produced 
in a near era. Noeldeke supposed that the translator was “an Eastern Syrian and a 
Nestorian, and that he was not necessarily a priest” (pp. XX, XXI). Thus, we can 
see that the original Persian story was modified in the Syriac version, and Jerusalem 
substituted Makkah. 


Budge (1896) elucidated that it is not known when and who produced the 
Ethiopic Pseudo- Callisthenes, yet it was most probably derived from the Arabic 
version, and its resemblance with the Syriac version is remarkable. However, the 
major divergence in the Syriac version of the Pseudo-Callisthenes lies in some 
paragraphs, which appeared to Budge to reveal the influence of the Christian priest. 
Nevertheless, when we read the "Christian Legend", the entire tale becomes infused 
with Christian thoughts and traditions, and it has comparatively little connexion 
with the work of the Pseudo-Callisthenes. Hence, every culture contended that 
Alexander respected their beliefs: “the Arabs made him a servant of Allah; the 
Syrians made him a Christian” (pp. XXV-XXIV, XLIV). 


In the Ethiopic version of the Pseudo-Callisthenes, Alexander trooped to the 
Arab states, he overpowered their gathered masses resourcefully, disseminated 
their troops, and killed their powerful men. He caused “their tribes to be his 
servants”, and he governed the whole earth. Alexander became near Jerusalem with 
his troops, then the high-priest with all the Jews came to him and read the prophecy 
of Daniel the prophet. Alexander “did homage unto God Almighty, the most High, 
even to the ground, and unto His Holy Scriptures, and to the words of the prophets”. 
Afterwards, the warriors rushed before Alexander, with their armour off, till he 
reached the Sanctuary, and he supplicated to God. Thereafter, he sat out of the 
Sanctuary and it was nearly sunrise. The soldiers became critical of his soft manner 
with the Jews, but he explained that I have "worshipped God in His own Sanctuary, 
and I "have done honour unto His prophets and saints "[therein], and I have made 
thanksgiving unto Him, "Who hath me worthy [to enter into] His holy "House 
which heareth His Name"” (Budge, 1896, pp.72, 73, 74, 75, 292). 


Paterson (2018) referred to a critical aspect of the above episode, namely, 
that of the high priest reciting the prophecy of Daniel about Alexander to him. 
Paterson underscored that the prophecy of Daniel that was allegedly told to 
Alexander discloses the falsity of this account of Alexander in Jerusalem. This is 
corroborated by the following evidence, where several Bible reviewers sustain that 
the book of Daniel was composed “much later than it claims to have been”. Daniel 
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was sent to Babylon when he was a teenager; he persisted in the 70 year Babylonian 
exile, till Babylon collapsed, and worked for some time “as a Persian official”. He 
was about a hundred years old when he died. If we suppose that he composed a 
large part of the Book of Daniel in his last years, the book would have been 
accomplished prior to the death of Cyrus in 530 BCE. The authors who support 
“the late date theory of authorship” argue that the book of Daniel was actually 
composed by an unidentified impostor about 165 BCE. This “late date” theory 
maintains that the actual writer of Daniel falsely seized prior incidents and recorded 
them so as to look as predictions. Therefore, if the predictions are precise, “it is no 
cause for surprise because they were written long after the fact!” (n.p.). 


Concerning the Jewish accounts of Alexander, Josephus, in his Histories, 
stated that: 


Now Alexander, when he had taken Gaza, made haste to go up to 
Jerusalem; and Jaddua the high priest when he heard that, was in an 
agony, and under terror, as not knowing how he should meet the 
Macedonians, since the king was displeased at his foregoing 
disobedience. 


And when he understood that he was not far from the city, he went 
out in procession, with the priests and the multitude of the citizens. 
The procession was venerable, and the manner of it different from that 
of other nations. It reached to a place called Sapha, which name, 
translated into Greek, signifies a prospect, for you have thence a 
prospect both of Jerusalem and of the temple. And when the 
Phoenicians and the Chaldeans that followed him thought they 
should have liberty to plunder the city, and torment the high priest to 
death, which the king's displeasure fairly promised them, the very 
reverse of it happened; for Alexander, when he saw the multitude at a 
distance, in white garments, while the priests stood clothed with fine 
linen, and the high priest in purple and scarlet clothing, with his mitre 
on his head, having the golden plate whereon the name of God was 
engraved, he approached by himself, and adored that name, and 
first saluted the high priest. The Jews also did all together, with one 
voice, salute Alexander, and encompass him about; whereupon the 


kings of Syria and the rest were surprised at what Alexander had 
done, and supposed him disordered in his mind. (p.728) 


The translator of Curtius’ Alexander remarked that some of the criticism 
directed to the report of Josephus could be answered as follows: 


The account of Josephus is not irreconilable with the narrative of 
Arrian. 
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Arrian's "Expedition of Alexander," though a COMPILATION 
deservedly valued, is chargeable 'with -material omissions and 
positive errors. 

The Jewish nation, after having made submission, might resist a 
demand to furnish soldiers, unless it were connected with a chartering 
liberty to live according to their own laws in, the Macedonian camp. 
The conqueror, in the eager pursuit of encouraging omens and 
sanctions from the temples and priests of all religions; often went 
where he had no military occasion to go. 

It is sufficient to insist, that the narrative of Arrian is chargeble 
with material omissions. (Curtius, 1809, Book I, footnote, p.258) 


The Greek writers didn’t mention this incident at all. The reason could be that this 
event would give a bad image of Alexander, who prostrated himself in this location, 
taking into consideration that the attendees were shocked at his actions. 


Whiston (1726) alluded to Eusebius who declared that this account is 
verified by the Jews, in the Talmud; Josephus, Ben Gorion, and the present 
Rabbins. No one even challenged it, except for “the Heathen Writers of the Acts 
and Life of Alexander the Great: I mean, Curtius, Diodorus, Arrian, and Plutarch, 
but all of them some Centuries after Alexander”. They neglected the discrete report 
of his deeds in Judea. Whiston further cited Eusebius’ Chronicon, translated by 
Jerom, in which Eusebius stated that Alexander, after subjugating Tyre, occupied 
Judea; where he was kindly welcomed. He added that “he offered Sacrifices to God, 
and paid great Honoours to the High Priest of the Temple: Leaving Andromachus 
as Governor of those Parts, who was afterward slain by the Samaritans”. In return, 
Alexander imposed huge penalties on them and Samaria, their town, giving it to 
Macedonians to dwell in (p.54). 


In the Jewish legends also, in Yoma 69a, The William Davidson Talmud, 
there is the following account: 


the Samaritans [kutim] requested the House of our Lord from 
Alexander the Macedonian in order to destroy it, and he gave it to 
them, i.e., he gave them permission to destroy it. People came and 
informed the High Priest, Shimon HaTzaddik, of what had transpired. 
What did he do? He donned the priestly vestments and wrapped 
himself in the priestly vestments. And the nobles of the Jewish People 
were with him, with torches of fire in their hands. And all that night, 
these, the representatives of the Jewish people, approached from 
this side, and those, the armies of Alexander and the Samaritans, 
approached from that side, until dawn, when they finally saw one 
another. 
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When Alexander saw Shimon HaTzaddik, he descended from his 
chariot and bowed before him. His escorts said to him: Should an 
important king such as you bow to this Jew? He said to them: I do 
so because the image of this man’s face is victorious before me on 
my battlefields, i.e., when I fight I see his image going before me as 
a sign of victory, and therefore I know that he has supreme sanctity. 
(n.p.) 
Kuti, Kuta’e, and Kutim (Cutheans) stand for Samaritans, who were cited in the 
Greek oeuvres of Josephus. The term is used pejoratively in Rabbinic texts. They 
are usually alluded to in Midrashim texts of the Amoraic era (Lehnardt, 2018, p.77). 
Earlier in this work, reference has been made to the Cuthians as the progenitors of 
Quraysh, as verified by Ali Ibn Abi Talib, the cousin of prophet Mohamed. 
However, this claim should be further studied. 


According to Oefner et al. (2013), the origin of the Samaritans is quite 
contentious. Their tradition state that they are progenies of “Ephraim and 
Manasseh, sons of Joseph, and Levitical priests, from Shechem’, i.e., which is 
thought to be current Nablus. They also demonstrated that the Samaritans are 
currently “a group of some 750 indigenous Middle Eastern people, about half of 
whom live in Holon, a suburb of Tel Aviv, and the other half near Nablus”. 
However, in late Roman eras, they were thought to have been over a million. 
Oefner et al. further highlighted that their analysis of the descendants of the 
Samaritans’ DNA uncovered that “the Samaritans were closely related to 
Cohanim’’, and that the Samaritans are part of the sons of Israel. The Samaritan Y 
chromosomes are nearest to the Cohanim, “by a considerable margin for most 
distance estimates”. They clarified that “this result” substantiates the status of the 
Samaritans as an offspring from the tribes of Israel “dating to before the Assyrian 
exile in 722-720 BCE” (Abstract, p.2, pp.3, 16). This calls for further studies 
concerning their relation to Arabs. 


Another evidence that Alexander met with the Arabs comes also from 
Talmudic accounts. Kazis (1962) stated that in these narratives, debates between 
the Jews and the gentiles in the presence of Alexander are cited, where he acted as 
a judge. He noted that the resources in Talmudic narratives comprise a report of 
arguments between the Jews and the gentiles in front of Alexander who acted as 
the judge. The gentiles are “the Ishmaelites, the Canaanites, and the Egyptians, 
the first two nations claiming the right to the land of Palestine, and the third 
claiming compensation for the silver and gold which the Jews took from them when 
they left Egypt’. Thus, this report further supports that the Ishmaelites had demands 
concerning the sacred land from Alexander (p.11). 


However, the Arabs were denied this according to the Jewish account: 
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[t]he solemn judgment pronounced in favour of the Jews by Alexander 
the Great, against the Ishmaelites, who by virtue of their birthright 
maintain a possession of the land of Canaan’”, against the 
Canaaites, who claimed the same, as being the original possessors.... 
(Calmet’s Great Dictionary, 1813, Vol.IL., p.761) 


This is an additional proof that Alexander met with the Arabs to judge between 
them and their adversaries concerning a holy place. However, the Jewish account 
iS Opposite to the Persian and Arabic, in which the Arabs were honored, and 
Khuzaa‘ah is not present in the Jewish report as well. Instead, there are Jews against 
Ishmaelites. The trustworthiness of either account is to be validated by textual 
evidence. 


A few other points should be also tackled in the earlier quotes. The first 
depicts the manner of Alexander’s proceeding to Jerusalem, the same manner 
described above by Curtius about Arabia, which is a hasty manner. The second 
issue relates to the place called Sapha, it is investigated for its significance to the 
argument. Sapha is the name of a well-known mountain in Makkah. According to 
Ibn Duhayish (2008), As-Safa mountain is the mountain from where Sa‘iyy to 
Marwa begins. It lies in the southern part diverting to the east, about 130 meters 
from Al-Ka‘ba. It is a high area, about 15 meters high, which is part of Abi-Qubayis 
mountain, south of the Haram. Al-Hamawiy mentioned that the mountains of Safa 
and Marwa lie between BaTHaa of Makkah and the sacred Masjid, or the sanctuary. 
These two mountains are no longer high, they have been cut by successive 
generations (pp.23, 24, 33, 39). 


The coming photos are of As-Safa mountain. The first photo shows how As- 
Safa mountain overlooks both Makkah and the sanctuary, like the depiction of 
Josephus. The second is an old photo of the mountain before the recent extensions, 
and the last envisions the distance of it to Al-Ka‘ba. What consolidates this matter 
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712 This quote reveals that the land of Canaan included Makkah; since Makkah [Pharan] was theirs by their 
birthright. 
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further is that As-Safa mountain in Palestine near Al-Quds is about 21 km direct 
distance, as apparent in the following map. The Jewish version recounts that when 
Alexander approached, they went out with torches at night in a procession to the 
place delimited by Josephus as As-Sapha. The question is: could those civilians 
march 21 km from Jerusalem to As-sapha at night, as depicted in Yoma 69a? Thus, 
the depiction appears to suit the Arabic environ, and the account possibly occurred 
in Makkah, as described in the Persian Shahnamah. However, more proofs should 
be researched, particularly archaeological ones, in order to confirm this report. 
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From Jerusalem to Safa 


Along similar lines, Kazis (1962), in the introduction to his translation of 
Bonfils’ The Book of the Gests of Alexander of Macedon, demonstrated that in other 
versions, Antipatris was mentioned instead of Sapha. He further clarified that, in 
Josephus, the site in which they gathered is named Saphein or Sapha. As stated 
by Schiirer, Saphein is the Aramaic term of the Hebrew Zophim, and he recognizes 
it as the hill of Scopos, current Mount Scopus, around a mile to the north of 
Jerusalem. Because Antipatris was termed Kephar Saba in pre-Herodian eras, it has 
been proposed that the resources in Talmudic literature confused Saba with Sapha, 
which is a variant of Saphein, and, therefore, alluded to the assembly point as 
Antipatris rather than Saphein (p.7). 


Mount Scopus 
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Google Maps: From Jerusalem to mount Scopus 


However, Scoupus mount is about 4 km from Jerusalem, again a long distance to 
march at night. Thus, the depiction of Sapha as we have seen suits Safa mount in 
Makkah, with its name, description, and location overlooking both the holy city 
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and the sanctuary, a distance of 181 m, in addition to the distance of 11 days from 
Gaza. 
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Total distance: 181.44 m ($95.28 ft) 


Google Maps: From the Makkan sanctuary to Safa hill 


The question is then: did Alexander honor the Arabs or the Jews? The Greek 
sources mention that he went to punish the sons of Ishmael, but also the sons of 
Isaac. Hence, he went to the place where theArabs lived, which is known to be an 
Arabic sacred land, most probably Makkah, the sacred city. The first part of the 
story is mentioned correctly by Josephus, as Alexander did promise the Cuthians, 
who could be rather the Arabs or Ishmaelites to take the holy sanctuary, which is 
actually corroborated by the Arabic and the Persian versions. Moreover, Pliny and 
Curtius affirmed that Alexander subdued Arabia. 


Concerning Qotiab and QuSayy, a further proof that connects the Persian 
account of Alexander with the Jewish one comes from Talmudic legends as well. 
According to Kazis (1962), they are offered in three forms, which are generally 
parallel; yet they include slight variations. One of them is in “the Palestinian 
Talmud, Baba Mezia, ed. Krotoschin (1866), II, 5, 8c”, which is presented along 
these lines: 


“Alexander of Macedon went to visit King Kazia”, who offered him 
ample gold and silver. However, Alexander answered: “I do not need 
your gold and silver. I have come only to see your ways, how you deal, 
how you dispense justice. 


Kazia judged a case presented before Alexander of a man against his friend, which 
involved sound judgment; yet contrary to what Alexander would have ruled (Ps. 
36:7). Kazis (1962) further pointed out that the origin of the legend of Alexander 
and King Kazia is contentious. He referred to Levi, who proposed that the legend 
could be of Jewish source, and Klausner, who upheld that it is not of Greek source. 


He also cited Wallach who claimed that it is eventually derived of Greek and 
that it mirrors, in the version in which it is detected in Talmudic writings “the 
apologetic influence of Hellenistic Jewish literature in which the claim of 
superiority was advanced by the Jews in their controversy with the Greeks and 
Egyptians”. Wallach also supposed that the tale of King Kazia relates to 
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Alexander's encounter with the Indian Gymnosophists and proposes that the 
appellation Kazia could be of an Indian king or of an Indian city. Wallach refused 
the Midrashic opinion that Kazia originated from the Hebrew word kez, i.e., end 
which alludes to a mythical king who resided at the end of the world, or in Africa. 
This viewpoint is stated in three sources: Pesikta de-Rab Kahana, IX, 24; Leviticus 
Kabbah, XXVII, 1; and Midrash Tanhuma, Emor, 6 (Kazis, 1962, pp.20-22-23). 


As can be discerned from the name itself, the Arabic words ‘qSy’ /qaSayy/, 
/quSayy/, both mean “far away’, “?aqSa’ means “farthest” and also, like the 
Hebrew word Kazia, it means “end”, which make them definitely semantically 
related. The meaning of QuSayy relates to extremity and far distinations, which 
parallels the Hebrew word. Furthermore, phonetically, the /S/ and the /z/ are 
fricatives and they substitute each other, as repeatedly mentioned in this work. 
Hence, the Hebrew word is a cognate of the Arabic word, and both of them possibly 
refer to king QuSayy of Makkah. This also validates the Persian account of the 
encounter between Alexander and Qotiab/ QuSayy. 


These different episodes involve discrepancy in dates; since, if the account 
of Alexander in Makkah with QuSayy is validated, this would put Quraysh as a 
ruler of Makkah further back in history, in the 4" century BCE. Or possibly as 
stated earlier, the story occurred with Al-NaDr or Nizar, and not QuSayy, which 
seem more plausible. However, cognomens and namesakes, or another QuSayy’!° 
are not excluded, though. This is due to the fact that Arabic chroniclers relied 
mainly on oral recitation of events; hence, the errors or changes in names are 
possible. According to Ali (2001), Ibn Qutayba Al- Dinawari, 3" century Ah/9" 
century CE, stated that Caesar helped QuSayy against Khuzaa‘ah, which could 
have been through the Ghassanides, the Allies of the Romans. Other chroniclers 
also mentioned that QuSayy dominated the area of the sanctuary, because of the 
assistance of the Roman king (pp.714, 743,1999; Al-Dinawarty, n.d., n.p.). This 
incident parallels the other one of Alexander, and it is possible that this was the 
habit of rulers; however, the similarity in these stories is striking. 


Nevertheless, for the time being, we stick to the Arabic version of Al- 
Dinawarly citing the name of Al-NaDr as the persona in the story. Furthermore, 
this topic will not be pursued any further in this work, but possibly in future 
research; yet, a final point should be tackled before closing this subsection, that of 
the relation of Kuzaa‘ah to the Jews. 


2.5.3. a. K fasaa ‘ah, Sabacans and Jews 


713 QuSayy is believed by some to be a title. See the coming sections. 
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According to the holy Qur’an, the queen of Saba’ obeyed king and prophet 
Soliman’'*, surrendered to him and followed his creed, as in Surat An-Naml 27, 
verses: 


(29) She said, "O eminent ones, indeed, to me has been delivered a 
noble letter. 


(30) Indeed, it is from Solomon, and indeed, it reads: 'In the name 
of Allah, the Entirely Merciful, the Especially Merciful, 


(31) Be not haughty with me but come to me in submission.’ " 


Thereafter, she went to him: 


(44) ... She said, "My Lord, indeed I have wronged myself, and I 
submit with Solomon to Allah, Lord of the worlds." (KSU Trans.) 


In the Bible, 1 Kings, 10: 


® She said to the king, “The report I heard in my own country about 
your achievements and your wisdom is true.’But I did not 
believe these things until I came and saw with my own eyes. Indeed, 
not even half was told me; in wisdom and wealth you have far 
exceeded the report I heard. How happy your people must be! How 
happy your officials, who continually stand before you and hear your 
wisdom! ? Praise be to the LORD your God, who has delighted in 
you and placed you on the throne of Israel. Because of the LORD’s 
eternal love for Israel, he has made you king to maintain justice and 
righteousness.” (NIV) 


We can notice here that the two accounts are parallel. 


It appears that the queen and her people followed the religion of prophet 
Soliman, because of the coming verse from Surat An-Naml (27), said by prophet 
Soliman: 


(37) Return to them, for we will surely come to them with soldiers 
that they will be powerless to encounter, and we will surely expel them 
therefrom in humiliation, and they will be debased." (KSU Trans.) 


Otherwise, he would have devasted them completely. Therefore, they submitted to 
his God. But it is not known when the people of Saba’ left their monotheistic creed, 
or otherwise how some of them didn’t revert to the worship of the sun or idols. The 
importance of this account lies in the fact that it relates to the issue of Khuzaa’ah 
who ruled, according to the Shahnama from Yemen till the Levant. In Islamic 
sources, Ibn LuHayy of Khuzaa’ah, originally from Saba’ in Yemen, ruled Makkah 


714 Tn Islam, Soliman is a prophet. He remained faithful to God to the last moment. 
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and introduced idols to it; but prior to this incident, they were likely mostly 
monotheists. Nevertheless, this doesn’t indicate that all of the Sabaeans were 
idolaters; some of them were probably Jews, reminiscent and followers of the 
believers at the time of prophet Soliman. They could have even had alliances with 
the Jews in Jerusalem, due to commercial reasons. Thus, this issue needs further 
illumination. 


Bowersock (2011) is of the opinion that Judaism spread in the kingdom of 
Himyar, and the regional populace “converted to Judaism” sometime at the end of 
the fourth century, and, at around 425, a Jewish monarchy had by this time been 
established. For more than a century, its kings reigned; except for one brief interval, 
over a Jewish nation that was plainly devoted to the adherence of Judaism and the 
oppression of its Christian inhabitants (n.p.). Though traces of monotheism could 
be found in inscriptions; most of the inscriptions of Saba’ attest to idolatry. 
Nonetheless, Al-Muga was treated above as the God of Makkah, which indicates 
monotheism as well. 


What concerns us here is that in the above subsections, mention was made 
to disputes between Jews and others concerning the governing of Palestine, and 
this was also stated in the other opposing versions, with regrad to Makkah. Hence, 
we can understand that possibly Khuzaa’ah who introduced idolatry into the 
sanctuary, and their relatives, the Sabaeans, had good ties with the Jews, possibly 
in Saba’, and in Palestine, and they had demands concerning the sanctuary. 
However, this topic is hypothetical and it requires more data. 


2.6. Cyraysh 
2.6.1. Genaclogy of Cyraysh and Settlement in Makkak 


According to Ibn Hisham (n.d.), the genealogy of prophet Mohamed ** is: 
Mohamed Ibn Abd Allah Ibn ‘Abd Al-MuTTalib (Shaybah) Ibn Hashim (‘Amr) 
Ibn Abd Manaf (Al-Mughiirah) Ibn QuSayy (Zayd) Ibn Kilaab Ibn Murrah Ibn 
Ka‘b Ibn Lu’ayy Ibn Ghalib Ibn Fihr Ibn Malik Ibn An-NaDr Ibn Kinaanah Ibn 
Khuzaymah Ibn Madrakah (‘Aamir) Ibn Ilyaas Ibn MuDar Ibn Nizaar Ibn Ma‘id 
Ibn ‘Adnaan Ibn Add Ibn Maquum Ibn NaHuur Ibn TiiraH Ibn Ya‘rub Ibn Yashjub 
Ibn Nabit Ibn Ismail Ibn Ibrahim Ibn TariH (Aazar) Ibn NaHuur Ibn Saaruugh Ibn 
Ra‘uu Ibn Falikh Ibn ‘aybar Ibn Shalikh Ibn ArfakhshaTH Ibn Sam Ibn NuuH Ibn 
Lamak Ibn MitshuulaH Ibn Akhnuukh (Prophet Idris, they say) Ibn Yarid Ibn 
Mahliil Ibn Qaynan Ibn Ya’nas Ibn Shayth Ibn Adam (Vol.L, p.1). 


In Ibn Kathiir’s Al-Bidaayah wa-n-Nihaayah, God ordered Jeramiah to take 
Ma‘id, who was twelve years old then, with him to the Levant with those who 
remained after the destruction of Jerusalem (Vol.III, p.203). Likewise, as stated by 
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AT-Tabariy, Jeramiah and Barkhiya took care of Ma‘id at the time of the war of 
Nebuchadnezzer, and when the war ended, they brought him back to Makkah 
(VoL.II, p. 27)’'°. However, Ibn Hajar (n.d.), 8-9" c. Ah, in his explanation of Al- 
Bukharty, the chapter on the affinity of Yemen to Ismail, reviewed many views on 
the contemporaries of Ma‘id. He noted that some said that he was at the time of 
Jeramiah; others contended he was contemporaneous with Moses, a third group 
suggested he lived in the time of Jesus (p.291). 


Al-Bakriy Al-Andalsuiy (1983), 5" century Ah, stated that Ibn Al-Kalbiy, 
recounted from the Hadith of Ibn ‘Abbaas that the sons of Ma‘id Ibn Adnan divided 
the lands amongst them into 7 partitions. Amr Ibn Ma‘id or QuDaa‘ah took from 
the coast of Jeddah till THi ‘Irq till the fringes of Haram. The sons of Jeddah Ibn 
Jurm Ibn Raban Ibn QuDaa’ah took Jeddah, hence, the appellation of this city’!®. 
The sons of Nizar took the land from the borders of the territory of MuDar till the 
boundaries of Najran; while for the sons of Ma‘id, there was the land of Makkah 
(valleys and mountains) with Jurhum. Ma‘id remained united till they fell into 
fights and dispersed (Vol.I., pp.17, 18, 19). 


Mo’nis (1988) reviewed the history of Quraysh tribe, which can be traced to 
Kinanah (p.61). According to the Hadith of Prophet Mohamed # in SaHiH Muslim: 


Narrated Wathilah bin Al-Asqa’': 


that the Messenger of Allah (#) said: "Indeed, Allah chose Kinanah 
from the children of Isma'il, and He chose Quraish from Kinanah, 
and He chose Hashim from Quraish, and He chose me from Banu 
Hashim." Vol. 1, Book 46, Hadith 3606. (Sunnah.com) 


Thus, the lineage of the prophet is: Kinaanah> Quraysh> Hashim> Prophet 
Mohamed. 


According to Ali (2001), some chroniclers state that Quraysh is a tribe whose 
progenitor is An-NaDr Ibn Kinanah Ibn Khuzayamh Ibn Madraka Ibn Ilyaas Ibn 
MuDar”'’. Thus, the sons of Kinanah are not called Qurashyites; only those of An- 
NaDr (p.709). Likewise, Mo’nis (1988) avowed that, according to genealogists, 
Kinaanah is Ibn Khuzayamh Ibn ‘Aamir Ibn Ilyaas Ibn MuDar, which seems to 
Mo’nis a logical sequence; since he deemed Kinanah a tribe which branched of 
another tribe called Madraka Ibn ‘Amr Ibn Ilyaas Ibn MuDar. Mo’nis further 
advocated that Khuzaymah initiated of a Hilf of a branch of Ilyaas Ibn MuDar and 
another of QuDaa‘ah. 





715 Al-Udhari (1991, p. 63) 10672918.pdf (soas.ac.uk) 

716 See the sections on Jeddah for other sources of this name. 

717 Ma‘id Ibn Adnana and his son Nizar were mentioned in the episode of Alexander. Ali (2001) stated that, 
according to Al-Zubaydiy, he was contemporaneous with prophet Moses (p.146). 
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Kinaanah was a longstanding tribe; it has persisted long due to its two 
branches, which are Al-NaDir/ Al-NaDr and ‘Abd Manat. The first is an important 
chain in the prdigree of ‘Adnan. Kinanah was first detected near Makkah, to its 
west, but we don’t know how it reached there. It continued to gather, then to 
disperse, but the most notable branches were two: An-NaDir and ‘Abd Manat. 
Afterwards, the name ‘Kinanah’ disappeared in favor of other designations like 
Bakr and Ka‘b, both from ‘Abd Manat, who were at the time of QuSayy (pp.66- 
69). However, according to Ali (2001), Kinanah had several sons of three wives, 
and An-NaDr was his eldest son (p.879). 


There are some issues encountered in the lineage of Quraysh, where some 
contended Quraysh to be Fihr Ibn An-NaDr; others claimed him to be An-NaDr. 
Hence, Quraysh appeared with the name of An-NaDr’'’, and Quraysh tribes 


branched out of bani Fihr. There are four proposals regarding this issue: 


1.An-NaDr is the first to be called Qurashiyy, thus, he is Quraysh, 

2.Fihr is the son of Malik Ibn An-NaDr, and he is the father of Quraysh, which is 
the soundest opinion; 

3.QuSayy was the first to be called Quraysh, and 

4.They are attributed to Quraysh Ibn Badr Ibn Yakhlud Ibn An-NaDr (Mo’nis, 
1988, pp.69-73). 


Some of these views are further presented in this subsection. Ali (2001) affirmed 
that Kinanah had a son named Malik, whose son Fihr is Quraysh, according to the 
consensus of opinions of chroniclers, while some other genealogists contended that 
Quraysh is attributed to Al-NaDr (p.879). 


Al-Fakihiy (1994) underlined that one of the companions of the prophet, 
‘Amr Ibn Al-‘Aas explained Quraysh as ‘shark’. He added that An-NaDr Ibn 
Kinanah was called Al-Qurashiyy (Appendix, p.170). As stated by Al-Suhailiyy 
(2009), in his explanation of Ibn Hisham’s work, Ibn Hisham affirmed that An- 
NaDr was called ‘Quraysh’, called as such as he used to pay for people’s needs 
“Yuqarrish U4>%” from his own money’’’. Additionally, As-Suhayliyy mentioned 
in the footnote that Ka‘b Ibn Lu’ayy said a line of verse that reveals that Quraysh 
was a designation prior to QuSayy, quoted as follows: 


(VoL, pp.187, footnote p.188) 
The name of Quraysh in red rectangle by the researcher 


Al-Fasiy (2008) mentioned different views on the designation “Quraysh”’. 
Some said that QuSayy was called the Qurashiyy, the first to be called as such 





718 This opinion seems to concur with the abovementioned story of Alexander, and the detection of Quraysh’s 
name in the 3 century CE inscriptions. 
719 There are other meanings enlisted for Quraysh which aren’t of interest to this work. 
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(VoLII, pp.156, 157). Conversely, Al-Baghdadiy (1985), in the 8" century Ah, 
divulged that Quraysh was called Banu An-NaDr before QuSay Ibn Kilaab, and 
they dispersed to the back of Makkah, 1.e. around it or in its neighborhood. 
Subsequently, QuSayy wanted to collect them in the heart of Makkah, in Al- 
AbT4@H or inside Makkah. Hence, QuSayy was called “gatherer’”. He referred to 
Ibn Hisham in this respect (pp.21, 22, 29, footnotes, 4, 5, p.31, footnote no. 13). 
Ibn Hisham (n.d.) cited the following line of verse, where God gathered all the 
tribes from Fihr at QuSayy’s hands 


feo oe SU at SE eh IFES (VoL I p.126) 


Mo’nis (1988) further asserted that Banu An-NaDr from the sons of Fihr 
formed a tribe called Quraysh. The change and gathering persisted into other main 
branches of Fihr, those of Lu’ayy Ibn Ghalib and ‘Amir Ibn Ghalib, and the nucleus 
of Quraysh was composed from those two tribes, which were called Al-BiTaaH. 
The composition of the tribe of Quraysh continued at the days of Murrah Ibn Ka‘b 
and Kilaab Ibn Murrah, then came QuSayy, the first to leave an everlasting 
historical imprint from the leaders of Quraysh. He conglomerated the branches of 
Quraysh, specifically, the branches of Ka‘b Ibn Lu’ayy and ‘Amir Ibn Lu’ayy. 


QuSayy asked them to combat Khuzaa‘ah and take Makkah off their hands, 
which they did, and they consequently resided in Makkah. The core of those who 
opened Makkah was Ka‘b or ‘Amir, 1.e. the branches of Lu’ayy Ibn Ghalib, and 
they went to Al-BiTaaH, or the heart of Makkah. They were followed by Banu 
Fihr, or the rest of the branches of An-NaDr Ibn Kinanah, who mostly remained 
beduines around Makkah, under the name of Fihriyyiin, belonging to the 
Qurashyites, where Quraysh was the name of the federation, as contended by some 
(Mo’nis, 1988, pp.70, 73,74). Ibn Hisham (2002) mentioned that QuSayy grouped 
Quraysh, QuDaa’ah and Kinanah, fought Suufah, from Jurhum, and he defeated 
them, then he fought Khuzaa’ah also and overpowered them. Finally, they 
recoursed to reconciliation and compromise, whereby QuSayy took charge of the 
Sanctuary (Vol.L, pp.123, 124). 


When QuSayy appeared, and started grouping Quraysh and seizing Makkah, 
Khuzaa‘ah’s residence was to the north of Makkah and on the way to Madinah, and 
the remainder of Kinanah or “the mother of Quraysh” extended to the west of 
Makkah and probably to the south of Makkah. The rest of Hijaz from Madinah till 
the Levant was occupied by BuTuun QuDaa‘ah, which branched off it and migrated 
from its home to Hijaz or the Siani Peninsula after the dispersion of QuDaa‘ah. 
There lived Juhaynah; Baliyy, Aslam; Sa‘d HuTHaym, Bahraa’, Mahrah, etc. 
Kinanah passed by these tribes on its way to its new homes near Makkah, and was 
influenced by them greatly, so they intermarried consecutively to the extent that we 
can safely say that Kinanah was because of those marriages QuDaa‘ite- from their 
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mother’s side- as much as ‘Adnanite from their father’s. Furthermore, there were 
several other tribes in the vicinity, with which branches of Qurayysh entered into 
confederations (Mo’nis, 1988, p.80). Al-Azragiy (n.d.), [3 century Ah/9"™ CE], 
stated that Khuzaa’ah remained in their houses up till his time (Vol. I, p.36). 


It is contended that QuSayy was not his real name, but rather Zayd, which is 
denied by some. Al-Fakihiy (1994) cited a line of verse said by the notables of 
Makkah, which reveals that “Zayd QuSayy satisfied/ filled them with meat, milk, 
and bread’? ‘+ ts St \) be yah 45 pti (Appendix, p.173). Thus, he was 
mentioned with both names. Mo’nis (1988) elucidated that he was probably named 
QuSayy or “far away”; for being away from home; since he was raised up by his 
mother’s folks, the QuDa‘ites. QuSayy became the leader of Makkah, he was a 
clever and an intelligent man who set to coalesce the tribes surrounding Makkah. 
He also divided the tasks in Makkah among his sons. After him, when his son ‘Abd 
Manaf became powerful and took the leadership, Khuzaa‘ah and Banu Al-Harith 
Ibn ‘Abd Manat (from Kinaanah) sought to convene Hilf with him. 


Abd Manaf also wanted to regain the amity and good relations with 
Khuzaa‘ah; thus, he convened ‘Hilf of AHabiish’ with them, and they placed their 
hands on Al-Ka‘bah and swore to collaborate and cooperate against their enemies. 
‘“AHaabiish’ does not refer to Abassiniyans; rather to some Arabic tribes, most of 
which are of Khuzaa‘ah and Kinaanah who allied and united to defend themselves. 
It is possible that some BuTuun of the beduines of Tihamah who left their tribes 
might have joined as well. Thus, the name ‘AHaabiish’ comes from ‘taHabbash’ 
or grouped and conjoined with each other (Mo’nis, 1988, pp.92, 108, 109, 110, 
111, 113). 


Furthermore, to multiply their allies, Qurashites used to marry from other 
tribes to increase their supporters, and after Quraysh settled in Makkah, their 
marriage affiliations increased and enlarged. They married from all the surrounding 
tribes, especially, Khuzaa‘ah; branches of QuDaa‘ah, Bani Hilal Ibn ‘Amir Ibn 
Sa‘Sa‘ah, etc. Hashim even married a Khazraj woman from Bani ‘Adiyy Ibn An- 
Najjaar. He performed a kind of marriage called “uxorical”, where she stipulated 
that she would stay with her folks in Madinah, and keep her son “Shaybah”,, later 
to be called “ ‘Abd Al-MuTTalib”, with her till he reaches 10 years of age. 
However, this kind of marriages was rare among the Qurashites; since Qurayshite 
women didn’t seek to leave Makkah, renouncing their urban lives for beduine ones 
(Mo’nis, 1988, p.226). 


Some chroniclers contend that QuSayy ruled at the time of Al-MunTHir Ibn 
An-Nu‘maan, king of Hiraa, and the king of the Persian Sassanides Bahram Guur 
(420- 438 CE), i.e. the first half of the 5" century. Other accounts state that 
Khuzaa‘ah ruled 500 years, and that QuSayy was in the first half of the 6" century 
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CE (Ali, 2001, pp. 721, 867-868). Nonetheless, according to Herodotus, Book III, 
the deities worshipped by the Arabs were only “but these two gods, to wit, ... 
Bacchus they call in their language Orotal, and Urania, Alilat”. (n.p.). This is a 
very general statement, as recent finds detected several ancient gods in Arabia. If 
Herodotus ever meant the people of Makkah, then this serves as a possible 
chronology for Khuzaa‘a; since in the Hadith of prophet Mohamed #, Amr Ibn 
LuHayy was the one who brought idols to Makkah. In ‘Umdat At-Tafsiir by 
Ahmed Shaker, a Hadith, narrated by Abu Hurayrah, no. 1/745, states that he was 
“the first to change the religion of Ismail” (Dorar). This may entail that he was 
the first to change it on a very large scale or specifically to Makkah and its 
sanctuary. Furthermore, what is mentioned in Shahnamah about Khuzaa‘ah also 
gives it far antiquity that what is usually claimed. Therefore, this issue is 
contentious and it deserves more studies. 


2.6.2. Mad: Nizar, MuDar, KX tnaanah raysh , “Gu Sayy, and 





Hashim in Inscriptions and Classical Works 


These names occur in different corpora; however, this doesn’t mean that they 
refer to the persona in question; rather that their names were attested in these 
sources. Hence, every case should be studied individually. First of all, the name 
‘M‘d’ is present in the following inscriptions: 


Central Qatabanic:RES 3902 N° 91 CSAIT TI, 838: 
| [... ...Jt Sdqm d-M'd 
Undefined Ancient South Arabian language: RES 4278: 


1 ftym 
Md 


The name ‘M'd’ occurs as a lineage name in Qatabanic inscriptions. Thus, this 
inscription may be Qatabanic (Dasi). 


The name also exists in Nabataean: 


Nabataean: ThNIS 3 


Al-Theeb 2011 


Hnynw the horseman son of M yaw ay he be safe (Dasi) 
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Furthermore, in the Namara inscription, Malik Nizrw’”° and Malik M‘d or the 
kings of Nizar and Ma‘id were mentioned”! as well. They occur as tribes: 


tint 2 


D  wmlk ‘l'sdyn worre wmilwkhm whrh mghyw  kdy wy 


& wbtrw m<d>hyw 
BA. wa-malaka |-‘asadiyina wa-buhird wa-muldkahum wa-harraba madbyw “akkadé wa-si'a 


tone 3 


Do bayy (7) fy bby crn mdynt émr wmlk m'dw woe! bnyh 
BR oyajh rt) wobdl bob 
BA yaruyuh(a) 1 rutuy nayrine madinat dammare wa-malaka ma addw wa-nabala bi-nabah: 


Namara inscription (Bellamy, 1995, p.35) 
Regarding the name MuDar: 

Undefined Sabaic: Sabaic RES 2756B CIH 403 

The name ‘mdr’ is taken to refer to a sanctuary, related to Mudar: 


Hywm bn Hwd hany !tmeh 

b| Mdr wl 

nhi-hw d-M s* 

on of Hwd, dedicated to ‘Imqh 
r of Madr. [ 


his palmgrave d-M’s? (Dasi) 





MuDar lived in Makkah and took control of the sanctuary, as stated in Ar-RawD 
Al-Anif for Al-Suhayliyy [6" century Ah] (2009, Vol.I., p.223). Therefore, this text 
is possibly related to the sanctuary in Makkah; since it was mentioned as linked to 
MuDar. Furthermore, Ali (2001) stated that MuDar was/were cited in inscriptions 
also as MuTHar in Philby 123, the /D/ and the /TH/ are quite easily mistaken for 
each other in the epigraphy (p.479). 


From Taymanitic inscriptions: 


The name here occurs as a designation for someone, but there is 
controversy whether it is Gwr or MDr: 


4 (2001), p.145; Procopius “Maddeni”, p.147. The habitation of Ma‘d was in Tihamah and the land of 
Makkah, living with the rest of Jurhum (p.148). 


721 https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Ma%27ad_ibn Adnan 
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Esk. 040 

gwrbagrd 

Gwr son of Grd 

Apparatus Criticus: 

TEXT 

Kskoubt: mdr bh mrd rather than gwr b grd. 


Commentary: 
Note that both examples of g are back-to-front. 


(OCIANA Taymanitic Corpus, p.21: Eskoubi, 1999) 


The next inscription shows that it was used as a lineage name in these areas. The 
following inscription also cites the name, which could be a person or a tribe: 





wht 2293 
(wl vo angie he de 
By W'l son of Mde was bere 


Provenance: 
Unspecified site, unspecified region, unspecified country 


References: 
[WH] Winnett, FV, & Harding, G1. tascriprions from Fifty Sefartic Cairns. (Near and Middle East Series, 9} 


Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1978 


URL: hetp:/ /kerc.orient.ct.acek/octena/corpes/ pages/OCIANA 0013167 hem 





WH 2973 
‘ate 
By Mdr 


Provenance: 
Unspecified site, unspecified region, unspecified country 


References: 
[WH] Winnett, PV. & Harding, GL. Inscriptions from Fifty Sefeitic Cairns. (Near and Middle East Series, 9) 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1978 


URL: bitp://krcortent.ox.ac.uk/ociana/corpus/ pages/OCIANA_ 0013881 ttm! 


(safiatic, p.9544, 9726) 
As for the name Kinaana, and as specified by the website DASI, it also 


occurs as a lineage name: 


Central Qatabanic: RES 3902 N° 6 Ja 58; CSAI I, 789: 


Rdw dt 
2 Knn 


and as a toponym: 


Central Middle Sabaic: Ja 559 MaMB 221; ZI 63: 
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faculties and power, and may grant to them Imgh 

the safety of the house S'lhn and of its owners, and the safety 

of its vassals, the descendants of the clan Gri and of their ql; by tr 
S*ran and tt du-Dbn and Hwbs* and imah 

and dt Himym and dt B dam and by the solar divinity of the 

king, Tnf and by their two gods tl zzr 

and dt Zhm Lords of the citadel Knn; and they committed the 


dedication to 


a eames pecearaiis (Dasi) 

According to Gawad Ali (2001), some scholars equated Kinaidokoplitae 
with Kinaana; its land corresponds with the Hijaz coast, and Ptolemy’s 
"Cinaedocolpitae" parallels the habitations of Kinaana on Tihama coast (pp.669, 
711). Stephanus cited the name as follows: “K372.10. Kinaidokolpitai: 
[Kiva1doKoAnitar, é0voc Tis evdainovocs Apafiac ...]”, and “Z293.16. Zadrame: 
Zadpaun, Bacireov tHv Kiva1SoKoant@v, nEpi od Epodpev év TH 'k'. ici 68 FOvoc 
Tis evdainovoc Apafiac. Mapkiavocg év mepinzAm avtiic Zadpapitdv [Kai] 
KwawoKoanitdv. 10 é8vikov Zadpapaioc” (ToposTexts), Kinaidokolpitai is a 
nation of Eudaim6n Arabia, and it is where the Zadrame live. Hunt (1734) clarified 
that Stephanus used the name ‘Zadrame’ to indicate “the palace’ of 
Cynaedocolpitae, a people of Arabia Felix, and of the Zamareni mentioned by 
Pliny. L.vi.c.28 who inhabited the same country”, which was for Ptolemy Zaaram 
or Zabram (footnote, p.112). As for Beeston (1981), he equated “Maddeni [with] 
(Ma‘add), Gorrhamitae (Jurhum), Kinaedokolpitae (Kinanah)” (p.182). 


In addition, Bukharin (2009) elucidated that the identity of Kavoxira 
‘Kanraitai’ has far and wide been contested. It has been associated among other 
entities with Kinana. He further illuminated that the Roman maritime routes via 
western Arabia were jeopardized by the tribal alliance of Kinda, recognized in the 
first century by the designation K»vovirw:, as in The Periplus’’, and in the second 
century by the appellation Kiv%eexesmra:, as forming a division of a federation 
between Kinda and B. Kilab. He added that the most feasible clarification of 
Kivaidono/Anita is that it is composed of a derivative of ‘Kinda’, while the second 
part is challenging. It may have been taken from ‘ghalaba’ or ‘to win’, i.e., “the 
victorious Kinda’. Or it may reflect a tribal coalition. 


He proposed that ‘-kolpitai’ could be linked to “Banu kilab or Banu Kalb”’* 
who inhabited the region close to Tabuk in “late antiquity”. Banu Kilab, one of the 
divisions of ‘Amir b. Sa’sa’a, were quite a stout tribal group in central northern 
Arabia. Their habitations spread to the east, north, and north-west of Mecca. 
Because the region of Banu Kilab is close to the area of Kinda, it sounds logical 





722 Possibly the place 

”3 “those surviving shiprecks are taken for slaves. And so they too are continually taken prisoners by the chiefs and 
kings of Arabia; and they are called Carnaites” (The Periplus, Schoff, 1912, pp.30-31). In other translations, they 
are rendered as: “Kanraitai” (Hakluyt Society, Volume 2, Part 4, Issue 151. 1980, p.32). It seems that this name was 
subjected to metathesis. 

724 Banu Kalb and Banu Kilab are different tribes. 
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that -wesmitx *-kolpitai’ be equated with Banu Kilab. Furthermore, Bukharin (2009) 
underlined that “Barra bt. Murr ‘was the first wife of Khuzayma b. Mudrika and 
mother of As’ad b. Khuzayma, whose son Kinana married her”. Banu Barra could 
also be Kinaana B2vwifxpo (Ptolemy, Geogr. 6.94, The setting of Bzvevfixpe' on the maps 
of Ptolemy quite matches the region of Kinaana, which is one of the subdivisions 
of B. kalb’*> (Bukharin, 2009, pp.67, 70-71, 75,76). As stated by Houtsma, in the 
start of Islam, Kinaana lived in the vicinity of Makkah, spreading from Tihama in 
the southwestern part of the town till the northeastern part (Houtsma, p.1018). 


Concerning Quraysh, the earliest known attestation of “Quraysh’ in ancient 
South Arabian inscriptions may relate to the Himyarite king, Al-‘azyalat or Al- 
‘azyalat II who probably ruled in the 1‘ or 3“ century CE. The inscription addresses 
Qurashite women who escorted the king to the fortress of Anu. Hence, citing 
Quraysh here, if it is proved to be the very same tribe of Makkah, is to be deemed 
the oldest in an ancient recorded text. However, we don’t know exactly what was 
the status of those Qurashite women (Mahran, 1980, pp.409-10, 240). Sabon (1426 
Ah) qualified that this king might have ruled in the 1“ century BCE (p.205). 
Nonetheless, Ibrahim (2011) underscored that the inscription is dated to 287 CE. 
According to Jamme, “the women were acting on their own initiative”. However, 
the inscription does not offer any data on their location, but it shows that they were 
associated with “royality”; yet, most probably for commercial reasons (pp.36, 37). 
Thus, this inscription reveals further antiquity for this tribe. 


Al-Roubi (n.d.) highlighted that Quraysh delegation was formed of fourteen 
women; even though all the other embassies were “represented by two women” 
(Footnote 1, p.17). Moreover, Ali (2001) elucidated that the context of the 
inscription reveals Hadramawt’s relation to trade at that time (p.305). It also implies 
Quraysh’s relation to trade, being cited with individuals from central trade centers. 
The inscription and its translation are quoted as follows from Dasi database of 
South Arabian inscriptions: 





7253 ya 9 Ca IS G2 si Gp Bad Gp COU ayy Ge epde Ga Cage G ULS (Ibn Hazm, Vol.I., p.186). Kinaanah b. ‘Awf b. 
‘UTHrah b.Zayd Allaat b. Rufaydah b. Thawr b. Kalb b. Wabarah. According to KuHala (1997), these are 
Kinanah b. Bakr, they are QuDa‘ites, and QaHTanites. The other Kinaana is the Adnanite who lived in the vicinity 
of Makkah, and is the progenitor of Quraysh, in addition to other tribes who have the same designation of 
‘Kinaanah (pp.566, 567). Researchers now pusue such tribes via DNA, an issue which lies beyond the scope of 
this work. 
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1 Rbb tt Ndrt Sdq— 

2 t him Dlyt Hytn 

3 N ms? 'r (S'’w)dt bwdd 

t Tfsy Mih(mt) bsdq H— 
§ syn m Ors*htn s*y 1 m— 
€ r-s'n id Yit mik Hd— 

' mt bn md(hr) 





Apparatus 

3 Nm S*r (Jamme, Bafagih et al.). 
CSAI 
English 


Rbb'tt, Ndrt, Sdq- 

t, ‘htm, Dlyt, Hytn, 

N‘ms?'r, Swat, ‘bwdd, 

Tfsy, Mihmt, ‘bsdq, H- 

syn'm, of the tribe Qrs?, followed their 
lord ‘I'd Yit king of Hadra- 

mawt son of ‘mdhr. 


4 oO WwW &® WwW DN FF 








Ja 919 RES 4862 


According to the website of this inscription, “the dedicants are women of the 
tribe Quray8”, and ‘Qrs’ in this inscription is “Patronymic’”°, second position in 
compound name” (DASI, Ja 919 RES 4862). In addition, Ali (2001) clarified that 
there is an inscription that cites the name of an inscriber “H(H)absal Qrshm” or 
“Habsal Qurysh” which is dated to the time of the Haramite king Al-‘iz [ 3 
century CE] (pp.305, 708). Bawaziir (2019) explained that it seems that this man 
escorted the Qurashite women to the coronation ceremony [270-278 CE]. The 
citing of Quraysh in this inscription proves that Quraysh worked in trade before 
they ruled Makkah (p.59). This also corroborates that An-NaDr was truly called 
Quraysh or possibly his son Fihr; since this designation predates QuSayy. 
Moreover, this may support that Quraysh ruled Makkah, at one point in time, before 


726 This serves as a reply to those who deny that Quraysh could be used as a Patronym. 
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QuSayy, in line with what was stated in the subsections on Alexander. A further 
probability could be that QuSayy is dated to that era, which is less likely. 


qrs* 
Sabaic 
Toponym 2 
qrs* 
Sabaic 
lexicon 2 
Patronymic, second position in compound name 1 
qrs*htn 
Hadramitic 
Nisbe 1 
qrs*m 
Hadramitic 
Undefined gender 1 
qrs*t 
Sabaic 
lexicon 6 
qrs*tn 


Undefined Ancient South Arabian language 


Screenshot from Dasi’s citation of Qrs 


In another Sabaic inscription, Quraysh is cited as a Toponym, according to 


Dasi: 
h ¥Yodb« w- qwi-hw w-hms*-hw w-'frs*-hw bn hgrn Sn w drm tntm b- ly S*mr d- 
Rydn w- s? b Hmyrm w-Rdmn w-Mdhym w-ybhdn mikn® is’ Yodb« w-d-bn qwi-hw w- 
nhms*-hw w- frs'-hw brrn d-Hrwr w- rsm w-Dra n w-ylfyw b-hmw mhrgtm w-s‘bym w-gnmm 
w-mitm d-'s'm w-hdrkt-hmw byrt-hmw ‘dy Orb w-Qrs* w-wirw ki b r-hmy w-qm w horn 
Ors’ w-bn-hw f-vbhdw mikn> la’rh Yndbew-d-bn awl-hw w-hms'-hw w- frs'-h 


12 Is*rh Yhdb and some of his quwi, his army, and his cavalry made an incursion in the plain of Hrwr, 
rs'm, and Drg n and they got there numerous killings, prisoners, booty, and prizes of war. Their main 
contingent reached them in Qrb and Qrs! and they destroyed all the wells of these two, and they overthrew 
the city Qrs’. From there the king ‘Is*rh Yhdb and some of his qui, his army, his cavalry 
(Ja 576+Ja 577) (Dasi) 


Likewise, ‘Qrshm’ was detected in Hadramitic inscriptions: 


language epigraph context 


Hadramitic SOYCE 911 » '@rs?n[... ...] « 


In addition, Bawazir (2019) underlined that the name ‘qrshu’ was mentioned in 
inscriptions in Al-‘Ula. The word comes from ‘qrsh’ which relates to earning and 
collecting, and it occurs in a Safiatic inscription as ‘qrshm’ (CIS 287) (p.64). There 
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are several instances of the name ‘qrsm’ and ‘qrs’ in Safiatic, some of which are 
quoted as follows: 


Corpus of Safaitic inscriptions 6992 


(dtm bn grs’m 

By Dim son of Qgg'm 

Provenance: 

Unspecified site, Al-Mafraq, Jordan 

Qitar al-'Abd 

References: 

[KRS] Inscriptions recorded by Geraldine King on the Basalt Desert Rescue Survey in north-eastern Jordan 
in 1989 and published here 


URL: http:/ /krc.orient.ox.ac.uk/ociana/corpus/ pages /OCIANA_0023119.htm! 
Corpus of Safaitic inscriptions 8815 


TaLNS 31 
| gqag’m bn mtl 
By Qrs*m son of Mtl 


Provenance: 

Unspecified site, unspecified region, unspecified country. 
[Latitude/Longitude: 32.144916 / 37.197942] 

Qa‘ al-Fahdah 


References: 
[TaLNS] Talafhah [Talafha], Z.A. Lugah al-nuqus al-safawiyyah waslat-ha bi-lahgah ahl al-badiyah al- 
Saméliyyah al-urdunniyyah, dirasat mugaranah. PhD thesis Gami‘at al-duwal al-‘arabiyyah, Al-Qahirah. 2000. 
(The Online Corpus, 2017, Safiatic) 


WH 3155.2 
1 ns’ 
By Qrs* 


Provenance: 
Unspecified site, unspecified region, unspecified country, 


References: 
[WH] Winnett, FV. & Harding, G.L. Inscriptions from Fifty Safeitic Cairns, (Near and Middle East Series, 9) 
Toronto: University of Toronte Press, 1978. 


URL: hitp://krcorient.oxac.uk/ociana/corpus/ pages /OCIANA_0014084. btm! 
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Is.Mu 208 
I n'mn bn aq{[]}rs? 
By N'mn son of {Qns*) 


Provenance: 

Al-‘lsawi, Rif DimaSq, Syria 

[Latitude/Longitude: 32.903569 / 37.320314] 

Al-‘Isawi is the name of a probably ancient well between two headlands on the eastern side of the Wad) 
Sham as it runs northwards from the modern Al-Namarah dam to the Ruhbah. The well is large, stone lined 
and with stone water-channels running from it. The main concentration of published inscriptions is on the 
top of the northern headland, but there also many inscriptions on its south-west slopes, coming down to the 
well and on the southern headland, on the crest of which is a stone tower 


URL: http:/ /krc.orient.ox.ac.uk/ociana/corpus/pages/OCIANA_0027213.html 


(Ociana: Safiaitic Corpus, p.4398, 5451) 
HU 501 (Hub, p. 368, no. 1; Eut 689-690; Musée du Louvre AO 5010) 


lm s'gg/b ‘b 
ds*r/b qrs [sign] 


By S'gg son of ‘b- 
ds*r son of Qrs [sign] 
Apparatus Criticus: 
DISCUSSION 


Macdonald 1991. 
Calvet & Robin 1997: 263-264, no. 202. 


(Ociana: Taymanitic Corpus, p.56) 


Al- Zu‘biy (2008) observed that the substitution between the /S/ and /sh/ is attested 
in few cases in Arabic (p.93). Thus, the interchange is possible in the previous 
example. Hence, the name was used anciently, and it deserves more studies. 


Concerning the occurrence of the name ‘Quraysh’ in Roman manuscripts, 
Pliny (6.32.3) depicted part of Arabia as follows: 


There are many islands also that have no name, but the better known 
ones are Isura, Rhinnea, and another still nearer the shore, upon which 
there are some stone pillars with an inscription in unknown characters. 
There are also the port of Goboea, the desert islands called Bragae, the 
nation of the Thaludaei, the region of Dabanegoris, Mount Orsa, 
with a harbour, the gulf of Duatus, with numerous islands, Mount 
Tricoryphos, the region of Cardaleon, and the islands called 
Solanades, Cachinna, and that of the Ichthyophagi. (n.p.) 


Regarding the Ichthyophagi, ancient ‘Fish-Eaters’, they are portrayed in Classical 
works, such as the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, as residing on the Red Sea coast, 
but some lexicons say that it is also a term given to any fish eaters beside sea coasts. 


As for our main interest which is the region of Dabanegoris, the coordinates 
provided by Findlay (1849), in the next table, show that Dubanegoris was near 
Dubai, which is far from Makkah. Nevertheless, we know that Quraysh was 
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scattered around Makkah before QuSayy; yet these coordinates are quite distant 
from the possible locations. However, Findlay (1849) marked that “the ancient 
latitudes and longitudes can be considered only as approximations, so that they 
can afford but little assistance in comparative geography” (p. [X). Hence, this 
issue should be further examined. 


Place. | Lat. Long. | 
Dabanegoris Reg, >t) 95 32 | a7 8) 23 
| Dibba * = ten ar 





Maeoraba. Mecca. .|21 26 x 40 12\E | 23 | 


(Findlay, TA 1849, pp.15, 25) 
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Map showing Dubangoris, Macoraba, Carman, and Charmaei (Findlay, 1849, p.111) 


hntonans 
7 


Al-Roubi (n.d.) underscored that Pliny’s citation of “the northern linguistic 
construction should be Dhu Bani Quraysh and not Dabanegoris”, the variance 
between the two shapes is minimal pending on the pronunciation and transliteration 
norms of Arabic designations into Latin in the first century CE. Moreover, Pliny 
didn’t place Dabanegoris port in Southern Arabia, between Oman and Hadramawt. 
Pliny was depicting the Arabian Gulf, then he stated that he would portray the coast 
“from Charax to Gerhha to Ommanna to the other coasts on the Persian Gulf 
(Chapter six, paragraph 149)”. Afterwards, he addressed Southern Arabia, 
Hadhrami and Sheba frankincense; nonetheless, Dabanegoris and Mochorbae 
harbors specifically interested him. These seaports are almost certainly the AlI- 
Shu‘abia port which is not distant from the present-day harbour of Jeddah. Thus, 
he discussed them in paragraph 150 (pp.18, 19). 
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However, some claimed that ‘Dabanegoris’ doesn’t follow Arabic nor Latin 
construction or phonological rules. Therefore, we should inspect the word 
“Dabangoris”. First of all, it is /THa/ that we’re considering and not /Dhu/. In Al- 
Ghaniyy Lexicon, /THa/’2’ has four functions: a demonstrative for the masculine; a 
relative pronoun meaning [allaTHi] after /ma/ or /man/ followed by a verb, to 
signify an owner [mas.], or one who has s’thing, and as a substitute for a 
circumstance or adverb of time (n.p.). In Mukhtaar Al-SiHadH Lexicon, “THa, TH’ 
are demonstratives used consecutively for the Masculine and feminine. Combined 
with /ha/, /THa/ becomes /ha-THa/ [this], the common demonstrative used 
nowadays. The lexicon states that it is the dialect of BalHarith ibn Ka‘b (n.p.). In 
Lisaan Al- ‘Arab Lexicon also, /THa/ means /haTHa/. As stated by Abu-l-Haytham, 
it is used when witnessing a certain entity as in [THa ar-radgul] [this man] (n.p.). 


Therefore, the first contention is debunked, as /THa/ is an Arabic demonstrative’”®. 


Concerning the change from /THa/ to /da/’””’, Al-Zu‘biy (2008) underlined 
that, due to the difficulty in pronouncing /TH/, Semitic languages substituted 
between /TH/ and /d/. For instance, in Nabataean, the names [/uTHayna ibn 
wahb/]’*° and [/guTHayma/] were rendered as /dynt/ and /gdymh/. In Syriac and 
Nabataean, THakar [‘male’] is rendered as /dekra/ and /dkrw/. Examples of Arabic 
dialectal variants include: [/Hadaq/ and /HaTHaq/] [‘eggplant’]; [/qunfuTH/ and 
/qunfud/] [‘hedgehog’], etc. (pp.109, 110, 113, 116). Thus, names occur with /d/ or 
/TH/ as dialectal variants in some Arabic regions. /THa/ is still used in Egyptian 
Arabic as /da/ or /dh/. Therefore, the first syllable of the word /da/ could be simply 
an Arabic pronunciation of the word. The second syllable is /ban/ or /bani/ and it 
was transmitted into Latin as it is. 


Regarding “bani Quraysh’, this term could be easily seen in any ancient 
Arabic chronicle, as explained in the previous section. Furthermore, Quraysh was 
referenced above in an inscription as a patronym. As for why it was cited in the 
singular /THa/ or /da/, because it most likely referred to the place where Quraysh 
lived. As we have seen earlier, Quraysh was mentioned in an inscription as a 
toponym. For its significane, the inscription is presented again: 


Is*rh Yhdb and some of his quwi, his army, and his cavalry made an incursion in the plain of Hrwr 
rs'm, and Org n and they got there numerous killings, prisoners, booty, and prizes of war. Their main 
contingent reached them in Qrb and Ors! and they destroyed all the wells of these two, and they overthrew 
ithe city Ors’, From there the king ‘Is*rh Yhdb and some of his qwi, his army, his cavalry 


(Ja 576+Ja 577) (Dasi) 
AS we can see, it is a city, which suits the singular reference. 





”7 Transcription is by the author till the end of the chapter; unless otherwise marked. 
728 Compare with the English definite article ‘the’!! 

9 Very common in American English 

730 [] denotes that transcription and translation are provided by the author. 
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We come to /goris/ whose reconstruction is even simpler. /k/, /q/ and /g/ are 
interchanged in Arabic. According to Al-Zu‘biy (2008), concerning /q/ and /g/, we 
have words like [/al-mizlaag/ and /al-mizlaaq/], [‘door lock’ or ‘latch’], and 
[/’1g(j)tuththat/ and /’iqtuththat/] or [“uprooted’]. As for the interchange of /q/ and 
/k/, [/tazaHluq/ and /tazaHluk/] [‘sliding’] are variants and also [/dakamahu/ and 
/daqamahu/] or [‘beat him in the chest’], and [/quH/ and /kuH/] [‘pure Arab’]. 
Finally, the /s/ and /sh/ have been cited more than once as interchangeable. 
Examples include: [/‘asam/ and /‘asham] [ “to covet], [/ghabas/ and /ghabash/] [‘to 
darken’] (pp.63, 64, 154). 


Similarly, Hilal (1998) explicated that /q/, /g/ and /k/ are exchanged in 
Arabic such as in: /al-qurayth/ and /al-gurayth/, a kind of fish”!. He also enlisted 
a number of words with /s/ or /sh/, explaining that the substitution is quite common 
between Arabic and other Semitic languages (pp.248, 268). Likewise, Mustafa 
(2013) underlined that Egyptians change /q/ into /g/ in Shargiyya governorate, as 
in /?aguum/ istead of /?aquum/; /gaal/ instead of /qaal/. This Sharqiyya sound 
imitates the dialect of Hijazis; particularly those of Madina (p.57). This further 
proves the change from /q/ >/g/. Moreover, vowels are easily changed as we have 
seen in numerous cases throughout this book. Therefore, the word ‘Quraysh’ or 
‘Goris’, as possibly pronounced by the narrator, could have been transmitted from 
Arabic into Latin with minor changes, 1.e., /u/ >/o/ and /ay/ > /i/. 


It is interesting to note that Stephanus of Byzantium, in the 6" century CE, 
mentioned that “§1338.17. Ismaela: ‘Iouwdndra, thc ApaBiacs ympiov. oi oiKodvTEc 
TIopwanditav’ (ToposTexts), or Ismaela, a place wherein the Ishmaelites live, which 
Forster (1844) equated with “the wilderness of Paran” (Vol.I, p.206). It is a well 
known fact that the offspring of Ismail dwelt in Makkah and were dispersed all 
over Hijaz. Thus, up till the 6" century, as stated in Arabic chronicles and by 
classical geographers, the Ishmaelites were situated in that very same location, 
which is Paran. It should also be observed that the term “Ishmaelites” has long been 
substituted by other terms, as noted in the subsection on Ishmaelites above. In view 
of the story of QuSay who gathered the descendants of Quraysh and his relatives, 
it appears that this place might have signified Makkah and its vicinity, wherein the 
Qurashyites resided at that point in time, or even more credibly Hijaz/Paran as a 
whole. Moreover, as cited above, Stephanus of Byzantium (1849) referenced the 
Makai as a nation amid Caramania’*” and Arabia, which the author of this work 
takes to be Makkah, relying on the above calculations. Hence, Ismailia is Paran and 
Makai is Makkah. 


The name ‘QuSayy’ is also attested in a number of Nabataean inscriptions, 
which shows that this name was common in this area and among Nabataeans. We 





731 This word, in particular, sounds very close to Quraysh; hence, we can easily detect the varied pronunciation in 
other dialects. 
732 See more on the calculation of Carmania’s location above. 
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should remember that Quraysh is known to be from the Nabat. It is true that some 
say that NabaT aren’t the same as AnbaaT, but if this was the case, Ibn ‘Abbaas 
and Ali Ibn Abi Talib or others would have clarified this point. Conversely, the 
Hadiths of prophet Mohamed show no difference between the two terms, using 
them in different versions of the same Hadiths, where the text cites ““NabaT” once; 
“NabiiT” or AnbaaT” at other times, as follows’*?. 


The words “AnbaaT” from the Levant or “AnbaaT Ash-Shaam” are 
referenced in SaHiH Abi Dawuud for Al-Albaanty, no. 3466 and Takhriij Sunan 
Abi Dawuud for Al-Arna’oaT, no. 3466. Moreover, Levant “NabaTiyy” is cited in 
Takhriij Al-Musnad for Al-Arna’oaT, no.18/329, and the same term “NabaTiyy” 
occurs in Ibn Taymiyah, AS-Sarim As-Saluul, no. 2/381. In other Hadiths, we have 
“NabaTiyy” from “NabaT Ash-Shaam’, or the Nabats of the Levant selling food 
in Madinah in SaHiH Muslim, no. 2769; “NabaT” in Sahih Ibn Habbaan, no. 5612; 
“NabaT” in Musnad Al-Faruugq, Ibn Kathiir, no. 2/498. Moreover, there is the term 
“NabiiT” of the Levant in SaHiH Al-Bukhariyy, no. 2244 and “Nabiit” of Iraq’** in 
Ibn ‘Adiyy, Al-Kamil fi-DDu’afaa’, no. 7/125; however, the narrator of this final 
Hadith is suspected (Dorar). 


Furthermore, Ibn Sa‘d (230 Ah) reported that Hashim was on a trade caravan 
for Qurayish on the way to Madina; so they went to the Market of the Nabataeans 
(An-Nabat) and they encountered an annual market where they would gather 
(Vol.I., p.60). Therefore, these terms were used analogously by the Arabs at the 
time of prophet Mohamed *, referring to the same group and incidents, which 
shows that they signified the same group. Moreover, they were cited in the Levant 
and Iraq, which is precisely their original habitations, specifically Iraq. 


Ali (2001) cited interesting Nabataean inscriptions which were found in 
Salkhad [Syria], alluding to men with the name of QuSayy: “QuSayy Ibn RawHu”; 
“Malik Ibn QuSayy”, and “QuSayy Ibn Kalbo” or QuSayy Ibn Kilaab. It appears 
they were from one family, and were priests or custadians of a temple in Salkhad. 
Hence, QuSayy is a Nabataean name. Ali wondered that both QuSayy were priests, 
but each in a different location (p.721). Likewise, Dussaud (1959) revealed that 
Semitic inscriptions 170- 2 CIS mention a man named Maliko Ibn QuSayyu, a 
priest of Illat in Hurran whose family were also priests. 





733 All the following Hadiths are taken from Dorar’s Arabic website and translated by the researcher. 
734 Tt should be highlighted that the final Hadith being weak doesn’t entail that the term “AnbaaT Al-‘Iraaq”’ is 
incorrect. 
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QeSayyu 


174-2 Cis; 40 BCE 
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(pp. 115-116) 


Ali (2001) commented on these names, saying that QuSayy is the name of a god, 
and it is believed that god QuSayy is the very same “Jupiter Casiu=Jupiter Casius 
[and] "Zeus Kasios” (pp.562, 1337, 1338). 


Another Nabataean inscription was found in southern Syria, it references the 
same name, and has a dedication to the god Gada, as in the following snapshot 
(Sanchez, 2015, p.144): 


er Ass rqwMycsse ww iyp 


pe 
ps Fed Ad ds GINO9FTP 


Badr and Saadel, sons of Witru, who love Gada. Peace! 
Qusayu, son of Manel, the sculptor. Peace! 


(Sanchez, 2015, p.145) 


Moreover, from the Safiatic database: 





WH 1175 


I srm bn ~~ 
By Srm son of Qsy 


Provenance: 
Unspecified site, unspecified region, unspecified country 


References: 
[WH] Winnett, F.V. & Harding G.L Inscriptions from Fifty Safaitic Cairns. (Near and Middle East Series, 9) 


Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1978 


URL: http://kre.orient.ox.acuk/ociana/corpus/pages/OCIANA_0011984 hum! 


(p.9239) 


Citing these inscriptions merely shows that the name ‘QuSayy’ was recurrent in 
this region. We should not forget that QuSayy came from the Levant, as 
chroniclers say. Hence, these inscriptions at least corroborate part of the story. 
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Concerning the name ‘Hashim’, it was mentioned in south Arabian 
inscriptions as follows, the second with varied translations: 


BynM 49 

dt ies. en ](r)m (w)-Hs?mf... ... ] 

2 ‘Toso xc ] bn mwtrm [dy ... ... ] 

So Wsences ] w-rd(' m)f[... ... ] 
Apparatus 
1 [... ...Jrm and hs?m[... ...] are likely two proper names 

(Dasi) 

KR 6 Ja 2878 
1  TdtIbn‘s'rk d-Dws'tm ‘qb mikhn b-'rd S'’kihn br’ w-sthdt h-mr’-st ml— 
2 k Hdrmt mhfdhn D’nm bn-mw mwtrm ‘d s?qrm w-mgbb-s' w-gnws-s' w-hlf— 
3 ms2ittm h-hgrhn S'tmrm h-sn w-s?wf hgrhn Stmrm b-rd w-md Styn d- |— 
4 mw-b hwr hgrhn Stmrm b-hy Hmyt d-Hs?m rb hn w-rtd-s' b-Styn 


4 and the inhabitants of the city of Sumhuram. In the fourth year of Hmyt of Hs?m, he committed it to the 
protection of Styn 


(Dasi: Avanzini (2002: 135) 


4 und durch die Bewohner der Stadt Samarum durch (b-hy) Hamiyat von der Sippe Hasim, den 
Einwohner (von Samarum). Und er stellte ihn (d. h. den Turm dem Siyan) unter Schutz. 


(Dasi: Breton 1994 c: 
139) 


and by the inhabitants of the city of Samarum by (b-hy) Hamiyat of the HaSim clan, 
the inhabitants (of Samarum). And he placed it (i.e. the tower of the Siyan) under 
protection (Google trans.) 


4 um, and with [the help of] the inhabitants of Sumram - Hamiyat, he of (the family) HaSim, the architect, 
has made [the tower] wide - and he has entrusted it to Sin. 


2.6.3. Makkan Srade Revisi ited 


Makkan trade is reconsidered here in conjunction with Quraysh; however, 
since we don’t know the exact date of the rise of Quraysh, the exposition would be 
both in relation to the pre-Islamic era, in general, and to Quraysh, in particular. 


(Dasi: Jamme 1979: 94-95) 


Aslan (2011) pinpointed that texts other than Arabic sources usually 
discredit the view that Makkah was the center of global commercial region. 
Nonetheless, tremendous Arabic proofs to the opposite show that, at any rate, there 
was certain “measure of trade” in Mecca prior to Islam, and this commerce 
depended nearly entirely on “the cycle of commercial fairs that, by design, 
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coincided with the pilgrimage season in Mecca”. He added that the Kab‘a distinctly 
represented a “universal shrine”. Various deities were included in the sanctuary; 
therefore, tribes, worshipping different gods, had a strong religious commitment 
not merely to the ka‘ba, but to the town that sheltered it and the tribe that maintained 
and defended it as well (pp.27, 28). However, signs of the pilgrimage to Makkah 
in the month of Thi-l-Hijjah were indicated in both Nonnossus and Epiphanius, 
which were discussed above. Moreover, in the following subsections, some western 
sources are consulted to prove Makkah’s ancient trade. 


2.6.3.1. Pf, roofs of Makkan Srade: 


Serjeant (1990) highlighted that the coming factors should be observed in 
relation to the 6" century Makkah. The Makkan valley doesn’t have “natural 
resources” that would suitably provide for its populace. Accordingly, the Makkans 
must have imported food for which they must have had the means, and this was 
done through trade or other crafts in addition to the sanctuary’s offerings. 
Moreover, QuSayy was well motivated and had “sound reason” for seizing 
Makkah, and bringing his people to this spot. That a sanctuary is placed there, 
which doesn’t sound unlikely, must have caused a great motion of people along 
with trade (p.473). In fact, such factors should be considered in relation to Makkah 
not only in the 6" century, but ever since its refoundation in the Ibrahamite stage. 


In this subsection, only two aspects are addressed, the first relates to grapes 
and wines and proofs of their production in Ta’if, and export to Makkah; since 
other merchandises were considered earlier. The second issue tackles trade routes. 


a. Wine 


Bukhairn (2010) supplemented the foregoing discussion by referring to a 
number of inscriptions and sources that corroborate the perpetuity of the passage 
of commerce along trade routes from the 2™ century BCE till the 6 century. One 
of these inscriptions records a Jewish merchant’s caravan of wine coming from 
Ta’if’*> in the 4" century CE; for Taif was famous for its grapes, and it is proximal 
to Makkah. The Periplus also mentions that the Arabic wine was exported to India 
in the 1“ century CE. Hence, these proofs enhance the probability of Tai’f being its 
producer. Moreover, wine drinking is verified in Makkah and Madina at the start 
of Christianity, as examined by Maragten (1993) (pp.118, 129, 130, 131). 


Concerning the mention of wine in The Periplus, it reports that “49. There 
are imported into this market-town, wine, Italian preferred, also Laodicean and 
Arabian” (Schoff, 1912, p.42). Bukharin (2010) clarified that in The Periplus, 





735 See an upcoming section on this issue in the Hadiths of prophet Mohamed *. Earlier, Ta’if’s grapes and raisins 
Pp g prop grap 
were mentioned as distributed in Makkah. 
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there are three kinds of wine that were exported to Barygaza in India: the Arabian, 
the Laodicean wine which is attributed to Latakya in Syria, and the Italian. 
However, the Italian and Syrian solely were exported to harbors in east Africa. 
Therefore, there must have been a place from where that wine was carried. 
Accordingly, the Arabian wine cargo must have been collected in a site alongside 
the path to India (p.129). It was, presumably, Makkah in the vicinity of Tai’f, as 
would be further elucidated in this and the coming subsections. 


Regarding Arabic wine, Maraqten (1993) alluded to the writings of Strabo, 
Pliny and Diodorus (p.96). As for Diodorus, he noted that 


8 the discovery of the vine, they say, was made by him near Nysa, 
and that, having further devised the proper treatment of its fruit, he 
was the first to drink wine and taught mankind at large the culture of 
the vine and the use of wine, as well as the way to harvest the grape 
and to store wine. (Vol. I, book 1.15, p.53) 


Earlier, Naysa was equated with Makkah, and Ta’if is very close to Makkah, about 
60 km, according to Google maps measure distance. Therefore, this further verifies 
the connection, and shows that vine culture is very ancient in this region. Vine 
culture in Arabia is also attested in Ammianus Marcellinus (1894), 4" century CE: 


45. These tribes are bounded on the east and the south by Arabia Felix, 
so called because it abounds equally in corn, cattle, vines, and every 
kind of spice. (p.338) 


Moreover, in a Hadith’*° of prophet Mohamed *, he warned people not to drink 
Ta if’s fermented wine,:ts) /ad-dubbaa’/, made by soaking crushed grapes in 
pumpkin, as reported in Ibn Hajar’s FatH Al-Baari, no. 1/163 (Dorar). 


Additionally, according to Strabo’s (1917) Geography, “the greater part of 
their [Arabs’] wine is made from the palm”’*’ (Vol. VII, Book XVI, Chapter 4, 
p.365). Likewise, Pliny (1949/54) stated in VI, XXXII: 


The other discoveries that he [Aelius Gallus] reported on his return 
are: that the Nomads live on milk and the flesh of wild animals; that 
the rest of the tribes extract wine out of palm trees, as the natives do 
in India, and get oil from sesame. (Perseus) 


Thus, dates wine was common in this region, which is also verified in the Hadiths 
of prophet Mohamed *%. In addition, Maraqten (1993) highlighted that wine had 
several names in ancient Arabia. Some writers contended that it had a thousand 
nomenclatures; others counted only 250. One of those names is ‘wayn’, which 


736 We shall see in the subsection on Hadiths that Ta’if grapes and wines were sent to Makkah. 
737 See the subsection on Hadiths. 
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refers to ‘black grapes’’**. The elites of Makkah were particularly accustomed to 
drinking wine while accompanying girls were singing, as corroborated by a story 
about ‘Aad, cited in AT-Tabariy. This was also the custom of Nabataean kings 
(pp.95, 101, 106). 


The story of ‘Aad and wine is related in AT-Tabariy from Ibn IsHaaq as 
follows. When draught befell ‘Aad, they sent a delegation to Makkah to pray for 
rains, and they stayed there at Mu‘awiyah Ibn Bakr’s home for a month drinking 
wine while being accompanied by two female singers [(d)garaadatayn] (AT- 
Tabariyy, Vol.I., pp.219-222). According to Lisaan Al- ‘Arab Lexicon, the word 
comes from [/(d)garaadah/], a name of a woman who enchanted men by her singing 
along with drink. The lexicon also mentions that [/garaadataan/] are two singers for 
Al-Nu‘maan, and in the story of Abi Raghaal, these are two female singers, in pre- 
Islamic Makkah, that are famous for their enchanting voice (Baheth). Therefore, 
we are led to believe that this term ‘(d)garaadah’ signified a singer in Arabia. The 
following statues were discovered in Al-Andarayn in the Levant, Khalaf (2020b) 
assumed them to be the two garaadatayn. 


Pics of garadatayn figurine 
https://twitter.com/TaissierK/status/ 
126939 1458525687809/photo/1 








Furthermore, Maragten (1993) referred to Quraysh’s custom of giving 
soaked raisins to pilgrims or /az-zabiib al-manbuuTH/, as indicated in Lisaan Al- 
‘Arab (p.108). In Takhriij Sunan Abi Dawuud by Al-Arna’oaT, no.4589, prophet 
Mohamed * said that every pre-Islamic accomplishment is discredited; except for 
providing water [or drinks] for the Hajj or serving the sanctuary’*’. In Lisaan AI- 
‘Arab Lexicon, under /as-siqaayah/ ‘watering’ entry, providing water for Hajj is 
explained as giving the Hajj Zamzam water in addition to raisins wine, raisins 
soaked in water, or /az-zabiib al-manbuuTH/ (Baheth). 


Al-Azraqiy (2003) marked that, according to Muslim Ibn Khaled, the place 
of the Siqaayah of NabiiTH was between Zamzam and Ar-Rukn or the corner to 
the side of AS-Safa (Vol.I, p.578). This was also stated by Al-Faakihiy (1994), 3 
c. Ah, who mentioned that ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Abbaas used to quench the Hajj’s 
thirst’*° and he used to sit next to NabiiTH Al-siqaayah. Regarding this wine, Hajj 
used to drink from it, as it was preferrable; yet some companions didn’t drink it. 
Moreover, this wine was not fermented”*!, because alcoholic wine was forbidden 





738 Tn Lisaan Al- ‘Arab Lexicon, according to Ibn Al-A‘raabiy, ‘wine’ is explained as ‘black grapes’; while Ibn Barri 
stated that it is ‘the white grapes’, and Ibn Khalawaay called it ‘black raisins’. In AS-SiHaaH fi-l-Lughah, wine 
signifies “black grapes’, and its singular form is /waynah/ (Baheth). 

739 The custodian of the House 

740 Al-Balaziriy (1975) mentioned that Al-Abbaas had land in Ta’if which had grapes from which he carried 
raisins to be soaked and given to the pilgrims (Vol. I, p.66). 

741 Check a forthcoming section on the Hadiths of prophet Mohamed. 
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(pp.59, 61, 62, 70, 71). Given all of the above accounts, it is to be deduced that the 
Ta’if wine was exported to Makkah in pre-Islamic as well as Islamic eras. 


b.JSrade Routes 


Concerning the persistent exploitation of caravan trade routes in the era 
under examination, Potts (1988) averred that we shouldn’t consider Arabia “as a 
wasteland”, traversed by numerous wells and springs alongside the routes that had 
to be crossed. Conversely, “the impression gained” after examining a number of 
the huge works on journeys in Arabia in the last two centuries is that of a grid, 
through which it is almost continually likely to get into any chosen location by 
means of an endless number of roads, which is contingent upon the conditions of 
the excursion (p.128). Additionally, Bukhairn (2010) alluded to The Periplus which 
records such movement of trade by land or incense caravans, and that the overseas 
merchants had to be at the port of Qana’ in July or August to make use of the 
monsoon wind. Furthermore, The Periplus depicts two routes, an African one and 
an Arabian one, alongside the Arabian coastline. Moreover, Bukhairn cited Pliny 
the elder who avowed that the trade of cassia from the south goes through Nabataei 
Trogodytae or southern Hijaz (pp.119, 125, 127). 


The Periplus documents the following about roads: 


19. Now to the left of Berenice, sailing for two or or three days from 
Mussel Harbor eastward across the adjacent gulf, there is another 
harbor and fortified place, which is called White Village, from which 
there is a road to Petra, which is subject to Malichos, King of the 
Nabataeans. (p.32) 


The very same road along with other routes are described by Strabo (1857) in his 
account on Gallus: 


23...These misfortunes were occasioned by the perfidy of Syllzeus, 
who insisted that there was no road for an army by land to Leuce- 
Come, to which and from which place the camel-traders travel with 
ease and in safety from Petra, and back to Petra, with so large a 
body of men and camels as to differ in no respect from an army. 


24...Merchandise is conveyed from Leuce-Come to Petra, thence to 
Rhinocolura in Phoenicia, near Egypt, and thence to other nations. 


But by the treachery of Sylleeus, Gallus was conducted by a difficult 
road through the country; for he occupied thirty days in passing 
through it. It afforded barley, a few palm trees, and butter instead of 
oil. (Vol. Ch.IV., pp.211, 212). 
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As we can see, there were other roads, but much more difficult than the standard 
one. 


Another road is mentioned in The Periplus: 


27. ...there is another market-town by the shore, Cana, ... the 
frankincense country; and facing it there there are two desert islands... 
Inland from this place lies the metropolis Sabbatha, in which the king 
lives. All the frankincense produced in the country is brought by 
camels to that place to be stored, and to Cana on rafts held up by 
inflated skins after the manner of the country, and in boats. (p.32). 


Moreover, in NH, Pliny stated that 


CHAP. 44.—CANCAMUM AND TARUM. 


From the confines of the country which produces cinnamon and 
cassia, cancamum and tarum are imported; but these substances are 
brought by way of the Nabatzan Troglodytz, a colony of the 
Nabateei. (Perseus: Pliny, 12.44) 


Therefore, Arabian trade routes are verified in classical sources in this epoch. 


Furthermore, regarding the constant utilization of caravan trade routes and 
the construction activites on them, Bukhairn (2010) referred to northwestern 
Arabian inscriptions’ that verify them. Moreover, he alluded to sources that cite 
the existence of Auxumites in Hijaz in the 1‘ and 2™ centuries CE. Bukhairn also 
indicated that there is an inscription of an unidentified Auxmite king, known as 
Monumentum Adulitanum II (MA II = OGIS 199 + RIE 277), in which an 
expedition is depicted on West and South Arabia’, from Leuke Kome to the 
Sabaean fringes to regain peace in the region in land and maritime routes. This 
suggests that commerce along these routes was censored or even “state-supported” 
by Axum. The date of the inscription is contentious, but it has been proposed that 
it was registred at the end of the 2" century CE (pp.117, 119, 125). 


In referring to trade routes and travel in “The Parthian/Roman/Later 
Nabataean Periods”, comparing varied sources on ancient roads, Potts’“* (1988) 
underlined that he has extricated certain routes from a number of sources, 
disregarding the shorter roads sitauated solely in southern Arabia. Some of these 
routes which are of relevance to this work are presented as follows. Initially, an 
“Incense Route” heading from Petra to Hadhramaut, which may be divided into 
three phases: 


Tae This topic was tackled earlier, and a number of such inscriptions was mentioned throughout this work. 

743 Darb Al-Fil, the Road of the Elephant, is also another proof of similar campaigns. According to Al-Thenayian, 
(1997), its building was about 400 BCE (p.243). 

744 For those interested in travels, trade routes, and measures of distances taken by camels and caravans, the 
appendices in this article are extremely useful. Some of these calculations are utilized in the coming chapter. 
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1 a. a westbound road, which coincides in general with the road frequented by 
pilgrims from Egypt, its intial stage flows between Petra and Egra-Mada'in Salih; 


1 b. an eastern road, conforming on the whole with the road utilized by pilgrims 
from Damascus, also between Petra and Mada'in Salih; 


2. an analogous path, emanating from Philadelphia-Amman to Egra which, in its 
higher segment, used to be a division of the Roman route from Bostra to Babylonia; 


3. a third pathway from the northern region, linking Palmyra with Egra. This last 
road wasn’t utilized no more by the start of the Islamic epoch, but is specified 
plainly by Ptolemy; 


4: the middle part of the frankincense Road, comprising a westward route from 
Egra to Mecca by way of Madina. This parallels the “Marwa road”, portrayed by 
al-Mugqaddasi, and it was preferred by pilgrims in the initial days of Islam; 


5. an eastern alternate path following the same terrain between Egra and Mecca. 
This agrees with Al-Hamdani’s “Nagd route”, chosen by pilgrims from Syria for 
the past “few hundred years”, as explained by Sprenger; 


6. the rest and the extension of this frankincense road, between Mecca and 
Shabwa; most of the number of the phases at this point are recognized in 
correlation with the pilgrimage road running from Yemen to Mecca. Afterwards, 
there is a pathway from Mecca to Spasinou Charax. 


Potts highlighted that Sprenger presumed that this route possibly trailed the 
Mecca-Basra route, which is recognized from al-Mugaddisi, insofar as al-Qasim. 
From this point, he proposed that it bent more to the east, reaching Kuwait, instead 
of advancing directly to Wadi al-Batn. This is regarded impenetrable, lacking the 
wellsprings made in the Islamic epoch, but it is a wrong conjecture, taking into 
consideration the plentiful ‘ground water’ at this point, nearby to the surface. Potts 
clarified that this road is trailed by the path from Mecca to Ha'il; Sprenger alluded 
to it as the road from Kama to Arre. However, because Kama was merely a village 
at a distance of one station to the north of Mecca, it would be more suitable to name 
it the Mecca-Ha’'il road (p.134).’” 


As for “The Sasanian Period”, four centuries prior to Islam, Potts (1988) 
signaled that it abounds with peripheral accounts of voyaging in Arabia across vast 
spaces; yet almost not even one of these accounts, other than some excerpts of pre- 
Islamic verse, includes “anything remotely resembling an itinerary”. Therefore, we 
should presume the continuance of the traffic designs of the prior and subsequent 
eras. However, there is merely a slight chance of registering any roads quite 


745 More on these branches is presented in the subsection on trade routes under the chapter on Punt. 
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accurately. For instance, in a poem by Muzahim Al-Ugaili, there is mention of 
traversing Arabia from its southwestern to the northeastern region. He also alluded 
to the Namara inscription, studied by Bellamy (1985) (pp.135,136). Bellamy 
(1985) highlighted that this inscription addresses Imr’u-l-Qays’s overpowering of 
Asad and their kings, and his military campaign to southern Arabia (p.46). Thus, it 
shows that there was an itinerary to southern Arabia. 


Potts (1988) added that even though we can propose that the Nagran-Basra 
route was used by two diplomatic delegations, and possibly the Sanaca'-Mecca 
pilgrim route for Huluban’s campaign as well, we cannot distinguish the routes in 
other situations. He further alluded to Shahid (1957) who partly ascribed the 
upsurge of Mecca in the 6" century to the effective deviation of caravans to it from 
Oman and al-Bahrayn. These were previously aimed for Mesopotamia, with the 
parallel and ongoing desertion of the Gulf Road in favor of the West Arabian road. 
Shahid specified some elements accountable for this alteration at this era (p.136) 
as follows. 


Shahid (1957) underscored that the geographical formation of Arabia had 
established two pathways; one from the eastern part of the peninsula; the other from 
the southern side, which were destined to intersect at Mecca, due to its geographical 
position. The first was Wadi- Al-Rumma and Wadi Al-Dawasir route, and it was 
enhanced by the “a vigous trading community in Mecca” seeking to draw traders 
to it; therefore, expediating the streaming of goods on this road. As for the second 
road, which met with Makkah from its south, it is the momentous route of the 
ancient Sabaeans. The Abyssinian invasion of Arabia Felix influenced economic 
circumstances. In addition, the Makkans were prompt to make the trip themselves 
instead of waiting for merchants and caravans to come from Felix, as attested in 
the chapter on Quraysh in the Qur’an. The third road, of which Makkah was the 
endpoint, was the one crossing from the African inland, transporting an amount of 
the produce of the Abyssinians in addition to their purchases from the East”°. 


In sum, the growth of Makkah to be the major megapolis of Western Arabia, 
and as the terminal point of three chief roads, guaranteed that the transportation of 
trade would be focused on or sent to Makkah, the place in which three routes 
gathered. Another factor which furthered the diversion of the trade route was the 
treaty the Peace Treaty of 561 CE between Byzantium and Persia, after the end of 
the Second Persian War (540-545), a significant text for examining Pre-Islamic 
Arabic history showing certain Arabic economic and military facets. The fifth 
clause of the treaty instructs Arabs to transport their goods to “Daras and Nisibis, 
the Romans and the Persian emporia”’, and not traffic them via “out-of-the-way 
paths”, enforcing penalitis on those who disobey (Shahid, 1957, pp.191,192-193). 


746 See the subsection on ships in the Hadiths of prophet Mohamed #8, in the chapter on Punt. 
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This stipulation also shows that were other, possibly parallel, ways for smugglers, 
but they were likely perilous. 


Al-Resseeni (1992) conducted field work on the Syrian pilgrim caravan 
route and the Egyptian pilgrim caravan route both “the coastal and the inland”. The 
routes under investigation extended from Makkah to the south across Medinah in 
the North, till the frontiers between Saudi Arabia and Jordan. Such routes were the 
main caravan routes in addition to some transversal paths, which gave the 
passengers the option of choosing either “transit as well as connecting routes”. The 
archaeological proofs show that a number of the sites on them are pre-Islamic. 


The study uncovered certain features of these two routes in common, some 
of which are as follows: 


1. These two roads were followed in the pre-Islamic era for mercantile caravans 
and they had their own posts. 


3. They equally turned into pilgrim roads after Islam “so that they have 
conventional and beaten roads”’. 


5. The Syrian Road progressed in the interior; whereas the Egyptian road went 
alonside the coast of the Red Sea or progressed in the interior. Afterwards, it 
joined the Syrian caravans at Al-Suqya-Al-Khushaybah; and finally, proceeded to 
Medinah. 


Thus, these roads were used in pre-Islamic epochs as corroborated by 
archaeological evidence. This agrees with AI-Wohaibi (1973) who stated that the 
majority of the routes directing across AlHijaz were utilized in the pre-Islamic 
period and were constantly maintained in the initial epochs of Islam (pp. XX VII,7, 
150, 151). 


Concerning maritime routes, in one of Prophet Mohamed’s Hadith, reference 
is made to renting ships for immigrants to Abyssinia. This is cited in Al-Bidayyah 
wa-n-Nihayaah for Ibn Kathiir, “the chapter on the immigration of the prophet’s 
companions to Abyssinia”, where fifteen immigrants rented a ship for half a dinar 
to Abyssinia (Dorar). Moreover, in the Periplus, there is reference to “Arab 
shipowners”: 


21. ...there is a place by the shore called Muza, a market-town 
established by the law, distant altogether from Berenice...And the 
whole place is crowded with Arab shipoweners and seafaring men, 
and is busy with the affairs of commerce; for they carry on a trade 
with the far-side coast and with Barygaza, sending their own ships 
there. (Schoff, 1912, p.30) 
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Thus, Arabs possessed ships that sailed the Red Sea. 


Along similar lines, Bukharin (2010) demonstrated that Greco-Roman 
authors and the Periplus didn’t allude to the southwestern region of Arabia as 
“Arabia”, a verity observed by Theodor Mommsen. Alternatively, they referred to 
Arabia Felix, the monarchy of the Sabeans, Saba’ or Omiritia. Conversely, the 
littoral starting from Leuke Kome or _al-Wajh till Mafaritis, which 


encompassed the harbor of Muza, is termed by the Periplus “Arabian.” 
Accordingly, in the Periplus, “Arabia” signifies the region of “southern Hijaz 


and ‘Athiir”.’*’ 


All of this supports that nomadic Arabs of southern Hijaz worked in the 
business of transporting perfumes and spices between 2™ century BCE and the 1* 
century CE”® through land and sea routes to East Africa and the Mediterranian 
(Bukhairn, 2010, p.125). This also entails that the Arabs of the depicted regions did 
have their own ships, as was mentioned above in the subsections on the Hadiths of 
prophet Mohamed on ships and sailing. Likewise, according to Strabo (1857), 
Arabs were preoccupied with trade and its transportation: “23...For the Arabians, 
being mostly engaged in traffic and commerce, are not a very warlike people even 
on land, much less so at sea” (Vol.HI, Ch.IV., p.211). 


Bukhairn’s (2010), after examining a number of inscriptions and sources, 
deduced that both classical and Arabic writings affirm that southern Hiyaz 
generally, and specifically the area around Makkah were strongly linked with 
Southern Arabia, East Africa, and the eastern Mediterranean via the caravan trade. 
The oldest mentions of these contacts are dated from the 2"! century BCE. The 
Makkans exported scents; spices, and other commodities, and this commerce was 
operated through the Makkan province and by the Makkans themselves. 


Finally, Bukhairn deduced that Mecca was located on the Frankincense 
Road, which subsisted till the sixth and seventh centuries CE, and the residents of 
southern Hijaz partook in the commerce streaming past it, by and large, as 
caravaneers. Consequently, the caravan commerce was still significant just like the 
sea routes exchanges, and it operated during the course of the whole pre-Islamic 
era. Therefore, since the final centuries BCE up till the upsurge of Islam, the 
southern Hijaz was linked with Eastern Africa, Southern Arabia, and the Eastern 
Mediterranian region by inland and sea routes and was, accordingly, exposed to 
outer linguistic and religious impacts (Bukhairn, 2010, p.131). 


Analougously, Mahran (1980) underscored that, despite the existence of 


ayénn? 


other sanctuaries like Bayt Al-’uqaySar, Bayt THi-l-KhilSa, and Bayt San‘aa’, the 


747 This inference was also marked by the researcher in the chapter on Punt. 
748 ‘The dates are far earlier than that, as explained above. 
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Makkan sanctuary had the supremacy. This is attributed to the fact that Makkah 
was the congregation point of caravans between the south and north, and the east 
and west, a passway and necessary stop point to carriers of trade from Yemen and 
the Levant. Moreover, Makkah’s importance increased after the Abyssinian 
occupation of Yemen in 525 CE; because Yemen couldn’t fill the gap left by the 
Roman maritime route. Hence, the trade route through the Hijaz and Tihama 
became the only possible route for trade. Thus, after Yemen lost its role, Makkah 
filled this gap as a mediator to carry such trade. This was effected in the middle of 
the 5" century CE” (pp.416-17). 


2.6.3.2. ‘Commerce and Routes in the Thadiths of f, rophet SWhokaned 


It is to be noted that the following Hadiths’” have some weak ones; however, 
the significance of these citations is that they register the situation at that time, so 
they serve as historical records offering insight into some commercial aspects 
before and after the mission of prophet Mohamed #5. 


Trade, merchants and merchandise are well attested in the Hadiths of prophet 
Mohamed *. In Al-Kaafi Al-Shaafi for Ibn Hajar, no. 32, there is a Hadith about a 
question to Omar regarding trade during pilgrimage, and he asserted that their 
livelihood was through it”!. In Musnad AHmad for Ahmed Shaker, no. 3/218, a 
companion relates that he was a merchant; hence, he went at the time of pilgrimage 
or Hajj to Al-‘Abbaas, the prophet’s uncle [most probably in Makkah], to buy some 
merchandise from him. In addition, there is reference to the prophet’s work in 
trading before his mission in Al-Haithamiy’s Majma‘ Az-Zawaa’id, 1/99. 
Furthermore, in Al-Ajwibah Al-MurDiyah, no. 2/884, and Al-Siyuuti in Al- 
KhaSda iS Al-Kubra, no. 1/86, Abu Bakr is mentioned as accompaning the prophet 
= before his mission, to the Levant for trade. In Al-Badr Al-Muniir for Ibn Al- 
Mulaqqin, no. 9/412, there is a Hadith that testifies that the companions used to 
make their living and earn through trade. Furthermore, merchants were termed 
“brokers, intermediaries” /samaasirah/; however, prophet Mohamed renamed them 
“merchants”, as stated in Al-IgtiraaH, for Ibn Dagiiq Al- ‘iid, no. 99 (Dorar). 


Concerning market-towns, the cities they used to trade in, and the procession 
of caravans, in SGHiH Al-Bukhariy, no.2098, ‘UkaaTH; Majannah, and THu-l- 
Majaaz [in the Makkan region] are cited as markets in the pre-Islamic era, and 
after Islam, the companions were afraid to trade in them during Hajj, so God 
allowed them to. In Al-Bidayah wa-n-Nihayah for Ibn Kathiir, no. 4/52, there is an 
allusion to merchants who used to go to Madina in the month of Thi-I-Qi‘dah’? 
every year before Islam. A caravan of camels, /‘1ir/, is cited as coming to Madinah, 





™ Again, dates can’t be verified. 

10 All the Hadiths in this subsection are taken from Al-Dorar Al-Saniyah website, and translated by the researcher. 
7! Both Nonnosus and Epiphanius mentioned what parallels the month of Thi-Il-HIjjah, as discussed above. 

752 the month which precedes the month of Hajj or pilgrimage 
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in Takhriij Al-Musnad for Al-Arna’oaT, no. 2093, and in SGHiH Muslim, no. 863. 
Moreover, there is mention of the prophet’s uncle Al-‘Abbaas Ibn ‘Abd Al- 
MuTTalib, who used to go trading in Madinah before Islam, in Takhriij SaHiH Ibn 
Habbaan, no. 7011. In Sunan Abi Dawuud, no. 3055, there is reference to a number 
of traders [possibly in Madina], and in Ibn ‘Asakir’s Tariikh Dimasha, no. 12/104, 
there is allusion to traders in Khaybar, Madinah, and Makkah (Dorar). 


In Takhriij Siyar A ‘laam An-Nubalaa, no.1/25, there is a Hadith referencing 
a companion who missed the battle of Badr; because he was conducting trade in 
the Levant”>. In Al-ISaabah for Ibn Hajar, no. 4/121, there is a report on the 
husband of the prophet’s daughter who went to the Levant for trading. In the story 
of Salmaan Al-Farisiy, a famous Persian companion, he went from Iraq to the 
Levant with a group of traders; then was enslaved and sold also by other traders to 
a Jew in Wadi Al-Quraa. In Al-Wadi‘iy’s AS-SGHiH Al-Musnad , no.442; and in 
Takhriij Al-Musnad, no. 23737, these merchants were depicted as a group of Levant 
Christian traders. In Takhriij Siyar A‘laam An-Nubalaa, no. 1/506-511, Salmaan 
was enslaved by Arabic traders from Kalb tribe[who were on the way to the 
Levant]. Caravans of Quraysh to the Levant are referenced in Musnad ‘Umar for 
AT-Tabariyy, no.1/264; and Al-Malkiy’s SharH Al-Bukhdariy, no.2/9. As for the 
allusion to Quraysh traders in the Levant, it is presented in S@HiH Al-Bukhariy, 
no.6260 and SGHiH Al-Bukhariy, no. 3174 (Dorar). 


In Da ‘if Ibn Maajah, no. 750, Abu Bakr went trading in BuSra before the 
death of the prophet =. In Tafsiir Al-QurTubiy,5/64, Ibn Mas‘uud, a notable 
companion, was celine. going to Al-Kuufa [in Iraq] for trading. In Majma‘ Az- 
Zawaa ‘id for Al-Haithamiy, no.8/234, Abu Sufyan went to Yemen with some 
people from Quraysh for trade. Moreover, Al-‘Abbaas recounted that he went to 
trade in Yemen in a caravan, in Al-Bidayah wa-n-Nihayah for Ibn Kathiir, 
no.2/295. Going for trade in the Levant or Egypt is cited in Takhriij Al-Musnad for 
Al-’Arna’oaT, no. 26092. In Al-Qawl Al-Musaddad for Ibn Hajar, no. 1/31, there 
is mention of a caravan from Egypt for “Abd Ar-RaHman Ibn ‘Awf, a companion 
(Dorar). 





Regarding the volume of this trade and the number of camels in caravans, 
the last Hadith recorded 100 camels of a caravan that came from Egypt, from Ibn 
‘Awf’s trading. In other Hadiths, Ibn ‘Awf was preparing camels for the Levant, as 
reported in FatH Al-Baari for Ibn Hajar, no. 3/108; and 500 Camels of Ibn ‘Awf 
were given as a donation or alms for the sake of God, as cited in LaTaa if Al- 
Ma ‘aarif, no.429. 700 camels are mentioned as coming from the Levant for Ibn 
‘Awf carrying various goods, in Al-Qdawl Al-Musaddad for Ibn Hajar, no.1/9, and 
in As-Sakhawiy’s Al-Ajwiba Al-MurDiyyah, no. 2/579. ‘Uthman Ibn ‘Affaan is 





753 More about trade with the Levant is mentioned in other Hadiths in this subsection. 
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referenced as preparing a caravan of 200 camels for the Levant, then he gave them 
as alms, in Al-Haythamiy’s Majma ‘ Az-Zaw’id, no.6/194 (Dorar). 


With regard to goods, in Takhriij Siyar A ‘laam An-Nubalaa, no. 4984, and 
in Takhriij Al-Musnad for Al-’ Arna’uoaT, no. 21668, there is reference to a man 
who came from the Levant with oil to sell’”*. In another Hadith in S@HiH Ibn 
Habbaan, no.4984, it is explained that a group of traders bargained with the man 
selling oil from the Levant. In S@HiH Al-Bukhariy, no. 2058, there is allusion to a 
caravan coming from the Levant to Madinah, carrying food. Moreover, there is a 
citation of caravans carrying food from the Levant’ in S@Hih Al-Bukhariy, no. 
2058, and in SGHiH Al-Bukhariy, no. 936. Caravans of camels from the Levant 
carrying a thick black syrup, which is cooked, are cited in S@HiH An-Nisaa’iy, 
no. 5732; and in Musnad Al-Faaruug, Ibn Kathiir, no. 2/514 (Dorar). 


A Nabataean /nabatiy/ from the Levant with 30 loads of barley and dates is 
mentioned in Takhriij Al-Musnad by Al-’ Arna’uoaT, no.18/329. Caravans of dates 
and wheat arriving to their site are reported in Al-Wadi‘ity’s Al-SGHiH Al-Musnad, 
no. 207; a camel for ‘Uthmaan carrying flour, shortening and honey is mentioned 
in Al-Mawaahib Al-Ladunniyyah for Al-QaSTalaanty, no. 2/158. Camels carrying 
honey for ‘Uthman are reported also in Ibn ‘Asaakir, Tariikh Dimashq, no.4/244. 
Finally, liquor from the Levant is referenced in Takhriij SaHiH Ibn Habbaan for 
Al-’Arna’oaT, no.5407 and in Takhriij Al-Musnad, Al-’Arna’oaT, no.6165 
(Dorar). 


In relation to grapes and wine or nabiiTH, Ta’if Grapes and its juice or wine 
are cited in the Hadiths of Prophet Mohamed *%. In Al-IstiTHkaar for Ibn ‘Abd AI- 
Barr, no. 5/422, there is reference to a caravan carrying raisins from Ta’if. In Ibn 
Hazim’s Al-MuHalla, no. 7/487, there is allusion both to the raisins and to the wine 
of Ta’if. In SaHih Muslim, 2473, there is mention of the Ta’if’s raisins, severd by 
Abu Bakr to a companion in Makkah. Another allusion to the grapes of Ta’if, as 
presented to the prophet ®, is cited in Ibn Kathtir’s Jami ‘ Al-Masaniid wa-s-Sunan, 
no. 10414. There is also reference to the raisins in Ta’if in Takhriij SaHiH Ibn 
Habbaan, no.4835 (Dorar). 


In a number of Hadiths, the making of nabiiTH or grape or dates juice is 
depicted as follows. However, it should be taken into consideration that there are 
two meanings associated with nabiiTH, the first is Halal juice, not intoxicating; the 
other is alcoholic or liquor. Grapes or dates were soaked in water over night, then 
the next day, the prophet would drink it, S@HiH Muslim, no. 2005. In S€HiH Ibn 
Habbaan, no. 5384, the raisins would be soaked in water over night, at the morning, 
he would drink it and that night too, and the next day and night as well, then, in the 
third day, it would be spilt. In another Hadith in S@HiH An-Nisaa ‘iy, no. 5755, the 





754 The location is not stated in some of the following Hadiths; thus, it could be either Makkah or Madinah. 
755 A verse was revealed to prophet Mohamed in this occasion, and the chapter or Sura of this verse is Madaniyyah 
or revealed in Madinah. 
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raisins would be soaked over night and drunk the next day and the day after, and at 
the end of the third day, he would drink it, it would be spilt the next or fourth day 
(Dorar). Thus, this wine would be thrown before its fermentation. 


In SGHiH Ibn Khuzaymah, no.939, and Al-Albaanty’s As-Silsilah AS- 
SaHiiHah, no. 2/326, there is allusion to the wine of Ta’if. Likewise, Ta’if’?s wine 
is also referenced in Nakhb Al-Afkaar for Al-‘ Ayniy, no. 16/89 and Al-MuHalla for 
Ibn Hazm, no. 7/487. The prohibition of trading in liquor is stated in a number of 
Hadiths. In SGHiH Al-Nasaa ‘iy, no. 2031, the prophet warned Muslims not to drink 
intoxicating wine, and also in Takhriij S@HiH Ibn Habbaan, no.5384, and in 
‘Umdat At-Tafsiir, no.1/726. In SGHiH Al-Bukhariy, no.4616, liquor was prohibited 
in Madinah, and there were five types of it at that time, including grapes wine 
(Dorar). In sum, citing the grapes and wine of Ta’if corroborates what was 
mentioned in this section and earlier about the commercial interaction between 
Makkah and Ta’ if. 


Another flourishing trade, as apparent from the Hadiths, is that of clothes. 
Traders of clothes from the Levant are cited in SharH as-Sunnah for Al- 
Bughawiyy, no.7/106; and Takhriij al-Kashif, for Az-Zayla‘iyy, no.3/378. The 
Levant clothes are mentioned in As-Sunan Al-Kubrd for Al-Bayhagiyy, 7/86. 
Gubbah, a type of clothes, is reported as coming from the Levant in Takhriij Al- 
Musnad for Al-’Arna’oaT, no.18193; Al-Bukhariy, no. 363, and Muslim, no.274. 
A Levant Gubbah for the prophet is referenced in Takhriij Al-Musnad, A\- 
‘Ama’uoaT, no. 14738. Al-Qasiyy is also a type of clothes cited as arriving from 
the Levant or Yemen in Takhriij Al-Musnad for Al-’Arna’uoaT, no.1321. 
Furthermore, Al-Qasiyyah clothes, from the Levant or Egypt, are stated in Al- 
’Arna’oaT’s Takhriij Sunan Abi Dawuud, no.4225 (Dorar). 


Al-bazz, another type of clothes, is referenced in a number of Hadiths: in 
Takhriij Al-Kaashif for Az-Zayla‘iyy, no. 3/378 , as exported from Makkah”. 
Moreover, Abu Lahab, the prophet’s uncle, is mentioned as sending bazz from 
Makkah to the Levant in Dalla’il an-Nubuwaah for Al-Bayhaqiyy, no. 2/338. 
Importing bazz from the Levant is stated in Sunan At-TirmiTHiy, no.1213, in Al- 
Badr Al-Muniir, no.6/612, Takhriij Mishkaat Al-MaSabiiH, no. 4/211 for Ibn 
Hajar; SGHiH An-Nisaa’iy, no.4642; As-SuyuuTiy, Al-KhaSadiS Al-Kubra, 
no.1/180, and in S@HiH An-Nasaa’iy, no.4642. Bazz coming from the Levant is 
also referenced in Al-Albaniyy’s Takhriij Mishkat Al-MaSabiiH, no.4287, and Al- 
Wadi‘iy in AS-S@HiH Al-Musnad, no.1604 (Dorar). 


We can deduce from the above exposition that before prophet Mohamed and 
at his time, trade caravans went from and into Makkah from different regions, and 
the Qurashites earned their living through it. We can observe the voluminous 
amount of commerce coming from Egypt in that simply a part of it was formed of 


756 Arabian clothes are mentioned in The Periplus (28), as sold in Cana (Schoff, 1912, p.33). 
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100 camels that belonged to one companion, and up to 700 camels also for the same 
companion from the Levant. The goods that are cited from the Levant are oil and 
food in general. Clothes were imported from the Levant, Egypt and Yemen, and at 
the same time exported from Makkah. Furthermore, grapes and wine were brought 
to Makkah from Ta’if. Earlier in the chapter on Punt, a number of Hadiths 
explained that there were maritime journeys between Quraysh and these areas. 
Hence, we can infer that such a trade was organized and systematic, whether by 
mere individuals or caravans. We also note that in the Hadiths, reference is made 
to trade in the pilgrimage time or in sacred months. 


2.6.3.3. She Prhitical ‘Setting before and at the Jime of Cyraysh: 
Rome, P ersta, and « Strah Tribes: 


Before going into Quraysh’s commercial agreements with other nations, a 
concise idea is given about Arab-Roman or Persian relationships in these epochs, 
and the political situation as a whole. Since the time of Quraysh is not known for 
certain, the discussion includes the situation since the turn of the Christian era. 


Strabo (1857) highlighted, in relation to the Arabs near Babylonia, that 


28. The Euphrates and its eastern banks are the boundaries of the 
Parthian empire. The Romans and the chiefs of the Arabian tribes 
occupy the parts on this side the Euphrates as far as Babylonia. Some 
of the chiefs attach themselves in preference to the Parthians, 
others to the Romans, to whom they adjoin. (Strabo, 1857, Vol.III, 
Book XVI, Ch.1, p.159) 


Therefore, we infer that some Arabs in the peninsula usually maintained intimate 
relations with the supreme powers. The Ghassanides and the MunTHirites are clear 
examples of these attachments to the Romans and the Persians. They, in turn, have 
their alliances or agreements with other Arab tribes, as will be evident in the case 
for Qurayish. 


Bukharin (2009) specified that, in the second century CE, Rome couldn’t 
safeguard the caravan trade in the northwestern area to the south of Dedan, with its 
military establishment, located in Mada’in Salih and al-’U14. Rome appears to have 
drawn Aksum to its side for the suppression of the Arab nomads in north-western 
Arabia, and the safety of the ‘Incense Road’. At the close of the second century 
CE, Rome, Aksum, and Saba’ had shared interests; thus, Aksum aided Rome to re- 
establish peace on the caravan routes. In the west Arabian campaign, depicted in 
the inscription RIE* 277 (Monumentum Adulitanum II), late second century CE, 
the Aksumite king, apparently Gadtrat, subjugated the lands of Kinaidokolpites 
[ostensibly Kinda and its allies] and Arrabites. 
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He elucidated that it appears that Kinda was recognized in “the earlier 
classical tradition” by the designation of Kanraitai, i.e., the people of Ghamr dht- 
Kinda, and so they constituted the most hazardous and serious threat for the Roman 
merchants on the trade routes in northwestern Arabia and in the northern Red Sea 
region, in the era between the first and second century CE. Hence, the main hazard 
for Roman sea merchants in the Red Sea and for caravaneers, voyaging to the 
Mediterranean across western Arabia, was from “the tribal union of Kinda”’. 


Bukharin (2009) further referred to some sources that are of value to this 
discussion. He indicated that, taking into consideration “Old South Arabian texts 
(CIH 308 and Ja 631) and a Latin inscription from the Farasan island, as well as in 
the context of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea”, RIE’ 277 shows equally the 
coalition between Rome and Aksum and between Aksum and Saba’ to achieve 
Roman trade welfare in the Red Sea and in western Arabia. Therefore, the 
Aksumites pushed the Kinda to relocate in the southern section of central Arabia 
in the vicinity of Qaryat al-Faw, which lies beyond the domain of interest of Rome 
and Aksum (pp.64,76). 


Sidebotham (1996) indicated that, in the second century CE, following the 
Roman occupation of Arabia Nabataea, “four inscriptions — one bilingual Greek- 
Nabataean, two Greek and one Nabataean — from Ruwwafa (Saudi Arabia) dating 
from the joint reigns of the Roman emperors Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus 
(A.D. 161-169)” document an agreement amid battling Thamudic Arab tribes or, 
possibly, it was concluded between the Thamudic and Safaitic tribes. These 
significant inscriptions denote that the Roman authorities “negotiated peace” 
between combatant parties of Arab tribes. Additionally, Arabs from some tribes 
habitually functioned in the Roman and Byzantine militaries “as foederati 
(auxiliary allied troops)” (p.795). A Roman list sheds light on the Arabs in the 
Roman Army; it is papyrus “p.dura.98”, in which we find the following Arabic 
names”*’: 


Abidsemias Pupli 
Charifas Tuli 
Iadibelus Zebida 
Magnus Vabalathi [Wahb Allat] 
Monimus Aufei 
Monimus Salluma 
Ocbanes Abidla[h]a [Abd Allah] 
Zebidas Zebida (Papyri.info) 


This paprus is dated to “26-28 May 239 CE” (Austin, 2010, p.222). 


™7T owe this piece of information to Taissier Kalaf@Taissierk 
https://twitter.com/TaissierK/status/1264298 192037953538 
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Macdonald et al. (2015) highlighted that we have an intial sign of the 
relations between the Arabs and the Romans in the Ruwafa inscription (2™ century 
CE) (p.44). Graf (1978) added that the amicable relations with Arab tribes are 
corroborated by this Rawwafa inscription. Its importance also stems from the citing 
of the “Thamudeénon ethnos”, Thamudic federation (Srkt). Ruwwafa inscription is 
about the erection of a temple for ’[laha”* by the tribe Rubati (pp.9, 10). Miller 
(1993) asserted that the location of the temple was in the circle of power of equally 
the Roman ruler and of “Graeco-Nabatean culture”. However, toward the end of 
the fourth century, “the Roman army included units of ‘Equites Sarceni 
Thamudeni”. It was proposed that the term ‘Srkt’, which is believed to signify 
‘federation’, is the source of ‘Saracen’, i.e., the word was taken into Greek and 
Latin to allude to “Arab tribal federations” (p.140). 


Nevertheless, some authors objected to the meaning of ‘confederation’ like 
Macdonald (2001b), in his valuable discussion of this inscription. He elucidated 
that the Arabic root SRK signifies “to share, to enter into an agreement or 
partnership voluntarily for a common purpose’”. It does not mean the type of body 
into which one is ‘born’; thus, becoming obligatorily affiliated with it, like being a 
member of “a nation, people, or tribe”. It is not “a voluntary association one has 
joined”. He also pointed out that explaining srkt as ‘confederation’ does not solve 
this issue. Currently, the term ‘Sarika’ signifies “share-cropping agreements with 
the sedentaries which, as one would expect, are thought of as partnerships entered 
into voluntarily”. Therefore, srkt appears not to mean “a tribe or a confederation”, 
and it most likely indicated a far regulated and specified set. Hence, he proposed 
that “Oapovdnvav g8voc and srkt tmwdw in the Rawwafah inscription” do not 
allude to “a ‘nation’ or ‘confederation’ of Thamtid”’; rather to an army detachment 
that has the appellation of, and, apparently, initially derived from, such a tribe 
(Macdonald, 2001b, pp.8, 11). 


Likewise, the author believes that it was not a Hilf, whereby tribes merge 
completely and become entirely integretated to each other to the extent that when 
a person is born, he would carry the name of a particular Hilf/tribe. It was like a 
coalition, partnership or a temporal association of Thamudian tribes for a specific 
purpose like the meaning of ‘Sharakah’ in MSA. As for the term Thamudian, it is 
an ambiguous term that hasn’t been clarified up till now. In this case, it may refer 
to a number of tribes writing in Thamudian script, or otherwise. We have already 
seen that the region of Makkah and Jeddah abounds with Thamudic inscriptions. 
Therefore, this may refer also to the peoples there, an issue which requires more 
research. 





788 The same term for Allaah is mentioned in the Qur’an /bal-Iaaha fa‘bud/ “Gs Still 4 oS 5 MEL at i (66)” Az- 
Zumar (39), because of its grammatical case. 
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Sidebotham (1996) affirmed that the archaeological remnants and epigraphic 
proofs suggest that some groups of Arabs partook in the mercantile caravan passage 
between the Red Sea coastline of Egypt and the Nile; even though there aren’t any 
proofs that they controlled such a trade. The Namara inscription in 328 CE suggests 
Roman relationships via a chief called “Imru’ Al-Qays, with the Lakhmid tribe 
which acted as foederati to the Roman forces”. Rome needed to ensure peace and 
constancy, undoubtedly, to safeguard its borders, and to preserve the suitable 
setting for the perpetual management of the profitable inland caravan commerce, 
going through the empire and Southern Arabia, on the one side, and the 
[Arabian/]Persian Gulf on the other side. However, peace wasn’t durable, for tribal 
disorder disturbed the districts of Provincia Arabia possibly in the Severan era 
(193-235 CE), and definitely more brutally, following the fourth century, Rome 
couldn’t enforce any permanent resolutions or settlements to problems caused by 
Arab tribes on the limits of its eastern boundaries (pp.788, 795, 796). 
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(Bellamy, 1985, p.34) 


Nevertheless, Bellamy (1985) commented on Dussaud’s translation of 
Namara that many scholars challenged this interpretation (p.42). For instance, Al- 
Jallad (2019c) contradicted this reading, deleting Rome from the translation. He 
underscored that the most contentious segment is: “w nhl bny-h ’1-8'wb w wklw 1- 
frs w l-rwm”. The majority of scholars interpreted this part as “Mar’alqays gave 
(nhl) the peoples to his sons and appointed them as agents for Persian (frs) and 
for the Romans (rwm)”. However, M. Kropp rightly observed the discrepancy in 
this part. Mar alqays was “a self-made king”, he subjugated Arabia, and alloted 
provinces to his sons. Accordingly, Al-Jallad proposed the subsequent explanation: 
“and he gave the peoples to his sons and they were given authority (by HIM), not 
the Persians (14 fors) and not the Romans (14 rim)” (n.p.). Whether the text actually 
means what Dussaud proposed or what Al-Jallad suggested, the fact remains that 
Arab’s attachments to either the Romans or the Persians were attested in varied 
inscriptions and chronicles. 


There are several characters by the name Imr’u-l-Qays; therefore, they 
deserve an extensive study, which lies beyond the scope of this work. Ali (2001) 
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commented on Ibn Al-Athiir’s assumption that king Imr’u-l-Qays was Kindiy, or 
from Kinda, saying that no where else was he described as Kindiy; since there was 
another Imr’u-I-Qays from Kinda. As explained by Ali, it seems that at the time of 
the inscription in question, at the beginning of the 4" c. CE, Arabia was a field for 
war between northern and southern Arabs, and that Al-Qays subdued Arab tribes 
till Najran. 


Most of the tribes he subjugated were Adnanites like Asad and Nizar. Ali 
further underlined that it appears that AT-Tabariy and As-Suhayliy quoted from 
Ibn Al-Kalbiy that Imr’u-l-Qays was an auxiliary of the Persians; they authorized 
him to rule MaTHHij; Rabii‘ah, MuDar, and the rest of the Iraqi desert, the 
Peninsula, and Al-Hijaz. Nonetheless, their statements about his kingship and his 
conquests agree generally with the Namara inscription (pp.462, 572). This is in line 
with Dussaud’s interpretation. Moreover, what Ali stated shows him as related 
more or less to Makkah; since he ruled Hijaz; however, to the knowledge of the 
researcher, we don’t know what was the status of Makkah at his time, or its relation 
to him. 


With this background in mind, it appears that Rome needed “Foederati”’. 
According to Shahid (2009), during the three centuries that predated the upsurge 
of Islam and the Arab Conquests in the seventh century, Byzantium turned to the 
aid of three Arab alliances successively: “the Tanikhids in the fourth century, the 
Salthids in the fifth, and the Ghassanids in the sixth”. The term that described those 
allies is ‘Foederati’, as they were depicted in Greek sources as “vaoon6voov’. In 
the sixth-century CE, Arab allies, the Ghassanids, are referenced as foederati by 
the early ninth-century Theophanes. In 502 CE, Emperor Anastasius made a treaty, 
“onévostau’, with “the Arabs of Kinda and Ghassan”. These Arab foederati resided 
in “the Byzantine Diocese of Oriens, not outside it”. 


One of the major obligations of the Arab foederati was the guarding of the 
Byzantine boundary from the raids of the nomads, and another significant task was 
partaking in the wars against Persia. In the peace treaty of 561, the fifth clause, it 
is stated that the Saracen and the whole “barbarian merchants of either state” should 
not journey following unfamiliar routes; but should proceed by Nisibis and Daras, 
and should not traverse into foreign terrain without authorized permit. However, 
should they venture to do any action in contradiction of the treaty, i.e., “if they 
engage in taxdodging, so-called”, they will be pursued by the officers of the 
boundary, and penalized as well as the goods they transport, either Assyrian or 
Roman. The quest and detention of those traders who were involved in unlawful 
dealing would be under the responsibility of the Ghassanids (Shahid, 2009, pp. xvii, 
xvili, 12,14). 


2.7 3b. Cyraysh s Jreaties with other Nations 
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From the Arabic perspective, Haq (1968) observed that “the commercial 
treaties” that ensured safe passage for the caravans and commerce were possibly “props 
of the mercantilist policy of the Arab merchants”. They had commercial dealings with 
the three continents, and they constantly deemed it necessary to seek new marketplaces. 
Because the Qurashites were operating as intermediaries since the primary stages of 
the mercantile history of Arabia, the commercial arrangements or settlements of 
the Arabs constituted an incredibly substantial part of the economy of the Arabs in 
Pre-Islamic eras. Partnerships were also conducted in the pre-Islamic era between 
traders. One type was “the investor-merchant”, by which the investor would 
finance this trade by buying goods, and entrusting them to a trader who would 
transport them to the intended fairs. Then he would take a certain rate of the 
earnings gained in the business (pp.222, 223, 228). 


Al-Baghdadiy (1985), in the third century Ah/ 9" CE, indicated that, 
regarding /laf, according to Ibn Al-Kalbiy, the Qurashites were merchants but their 
trade was enclosed within Makkah. Foreign merchants used to go there to sell their 
goods, which were in turn traded between them. They remained in this manner till 
Hashem went to the Levant, and was very generous to the people there offering 
them food. Accordingly, Caesar heard about him and called him to his presence. 
Hashim told him that his folks are traders, and asked for a written permit whereby 
his people would go there to sell the goods and clothes of Hijaz; thus, eliminating 
meddlers, and consequently, lowering the prices. He took this permit and whenever 
he passed by Arabs on the way to the Levant, he would take similar permits or 
Ilaafs. The [af did not necessite alliances, it is a safe conduit, by means of which 
Quraysh would pass peacefully carrying their and other peoples’ merchandise, 
throughout the Levant route, to the markets, and would bring them back their 
money plus the profits (pp.41-43). 


Analougously, Ibn Sa‘d (230Ah/ 9" century CE), after Al-Kalbiy, stated that 
Hashim was the initiator of laf Qurayish, and he was the first to decree the two 
trips for Qurayish; one to Yemen and Abyssinia in winter, and he was venerated 
there, and another to the Levant to Gaza in summer. He might have reached 
Ankarah to Caeaser; so, he would also honor his presence. Ibn Sa‘d clarified that 
Hashim was honorable, so he convened the Hilf”’for Qurayish with Caesar, 
Heraclius, to proceed with their goods peacefully. Casear wrote a written issue to 
this effect and to Al-Najashiy as well to let Qurayshites, who were merchants, enter 
his land (VolL.I., pp.56, 57, 60). 


Likewise, Al-KharbuTliy (1991), in Tariikh Al-Ka ‘ba, or the “The History 
of Al-Ka‘ba’”, indicated that there were world treaties convened between Quraysh 
and the leading countries in the ancient world. Such treaties signified that it had a 
leading role in ancient trade. He referred to AT-Tabariy in this respect (p.43). AT- 


759 This is how it is mentioned in the Arabic version: .2 . #44 4! 4 + 83(p.56). 
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Tabariy (n.d.) underscored that Hashim, the great grandfather of prophet Mohamed 
, took from both the Roman Empire and the Prince of Ghassaan amicable treaties, 
Habl, (Vol1.II, p.12). Hashim found a good opportunity to enlarge the Makkan trade, 
so he made this agreement with the Romans to bring all their markets’ needs from 
the goods of India, China, and Africa. He took from them a written issue to 
safeguard their commerce; so long as they were in Roman terretories, i.e., “sauf 
Conduit” or “Passe-Port”, termed “‘ASm, ‘ASim” in some Arabic sources, or a 
gurantee of safe passage. Thereafter, he took from every tribe on the way Ilaf or 
pledge of safe passage (Mo’nis, 1988, p.124). 


Furthermore, in a similar vein, O'Leary (1927/2013) highlighted that it 
appears that there were Byzantine representatives in Mecca; yet these were 
“commercial rather than political”. However, because they were Byzantine 
servants, they may have worked as “spies”’°°. Moreover, there was an Abyssinian 
settlement at Mecca (p.184). Romans were detected in Makkah in the Hadiths of 
prophet Mohamed. For ins tance, a Roman carpeneter was mentioned in Hadiths of 
prophet Mohamed, in AT-Tuusiyy’s MukhtaSar Al-AHkaam, no. 3/17, who 
constructed for him a minbar or a pulpit (Dorar). 


Regarding the Makkan relations with Yemen, Qadirah Salim (2011) 
remarked that they were strong, and the two countries used to make commercial 
treaties with each other (p.2). We’ve seen above that these strong relations were 
verified in the 3" century by inscriptions, and ships from Yemen to Makkah were 
mentioned in the Hadiths of prophet Mohamed, as described earlier’®’. Al- 
Baghdadiy (1985) stated that after Hashim’s death, Abd Al-MuTTalib went to 
Yemen, took commercial pledges from them for whoever comes to them from 
Quraysh, and then took [laf from the Arabs on the way to Makkah like what 
Hashem did. Abd Shams also went to Abyssinia and took from the ruler a written 
contract and pledge for the Quraysh traders (p.44). Likewise, AT-Tabariy (n.d.) 
pointed out that treaties were made between Al-MuTTalib and Yemen; a 
commercial treaty convened with the Himyarite state in Yemen, and ‘Abd Shams 
made another agreement, //af, with the Nagaashi of Abyssinia (Vol.II, p.12-13). 


Hence, these brothers enriched the Qurashite trade to the extent that Makkan 
merchants became representatives of Makkah’s political interest in Abyssinia, in 
addition to negotiating with them for convening other political and commercial 
treaties. Furthermore, the Makkan merchants’ connections with Somalia and 
Abassiniya were not merely through Yemen, there was another maritime road, as 
Makkah had a Red Sea port called Al-Shu‘aybah, frequented by Makkan 
merchants, in addition to other nearby ports through which they contacted 
Abyssinia, Somalia, and Egypt too (Mo‘amari, 2005/2006, pp. 76, 77, 80). 





760 Amin, Fajr Al-Islam, p.22. 
761 See the subsection on Jeddah in the chapter on Punt. 
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AT-Tabarty (n.d.) avowed that there were agreements made between Nawfal 
with the Persian Empire, when he went to Iraq and Persia (Vol.II, p.12). This 
occurred after Abd Shams deceased, so Nawfal went to Kisra in Iraq, took a pledge 
from him to the Qurayshite merchants, and took the Ilaf from the Arabs on his way 
back to Makkah from Iraq (Al-Baghdadiy, 1985, pp.44-45). Mo‘amari (2005/2006) 
observed, concerning Makkah’s relations with Persia and Gherra, that they became 
strong due to the agreements of Nawfal and Kisra, emperor of Persia. Nevertheless, 
such trade was not voluminous as was the case with the other states; for Persia’s 
trade with the Arabs was through the medium of Gherra kings who sent their 
merchandize to the markets of Makkah (pp. 76, 77). Qadirah Salim (2011) agreed, 
and added that Iraq had more intimate relations with the eastern traders than with 
Makkah (p. 2). As for Makkah’s relations with the north, Mo‘amari (2005/2006) 
underlined that they were ancient. The Nabataeans traded in the Arabian Peninsula; 
they carried to Makkah cereals; wheat, oil and wine. As for the Makkans, they 
brought the Nabataean idols, of which is Hubal, to Al-Ka‘ba, to attract the 
Nabataean merchants (pp. 76, 77). 


The house that undertook making agreements was then the House of Banu 
“Abd Manaf, i.e., Hashim, Al-MuTTalib, ‘Abd Shams, and Nawfal. It is claimed 
that the first of them to go to the Levant and decree the Journeys of Winter and 
Summer was Hashim’. In the winter, they’d go south to Al-‘Abaahilah, the 
Yemeni kings, toward Allixom of Abyssinia, and other African coasts opposite to 
the Arabian coast. In the summer, they headed to the north towards the Levant and 
to the Romans. The trips were seasonal; hence, Hashim must have only organized 
them via Ilafs, by which Makkan caravans had safe passage toward Iraq; the 
Levant, Yemen, and Abbassiniya. Moreover, marketplaces were used to announce 
agreements; they were like today’s media for all Arabs. As for the Makkan foreign 
commercial ties, Arabs exploited Makkah’s milieu between Yemen in the south 
and the levant in the north, so they became commercial meddlers (Mo‘amari, 
2005/2006, pp. 64, 68, 73, 74, 75). 


It is to be concluded that the deals and treaties held between Quraysh or the 
Arabs, and other nations mirror what was pinpointed throughout this chapter 
reflecting the commercial intimacy between Arabs in general, and 
Makkah/Makkan in particular, with Abbassiniya, Yemen, Egypt, the Levant, 
Perisa/Iraq, China, and India. Abyssinia/ Ethiopia, later a great empire that invaded 
Yemen was presumably the major source of the African merchandize that was 
transported to this vital area of Makkah, to be sent to other regions around the globe 
in ancient eras. However, as depicted throughout this book and the chapter on Punt, 


762 This is a contentious issue. 
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Makkah and Arabs had other ancient names that designated them; hence, the 
ambiguity that engulfed their history. 


2.6.3.5; Pre- Islamic Markets? < Mag { annak 


Concerning the Makkan market-towns, in SGHiH Al-Bukhariy, no.2098, 
4519, 2050, ‘UkaaTH; Majannah, and THu-l-Majaaz [in the Makkan region] are 
mentioned as markets in the pre-Islamic era. Some of these markets are tackled in 
the coming chapter, but the focus here is on Mag(j)annah market. Initially, as can 
be observed, the word sounds very similar to Majaan. Hence, this subsection and 
the next are dedicated solely to it. In Lisaan Al- ‘Arab Lexicon, “4S (a diya le 14534”, 
Mayjannatu/ah is a place, which Ibn Al-Athiir cited as a market a few miles from 
Makkah (Baheth). In the Hadith of prophet Mohamed #, SG@HiH Al-Bukhariy, 
no.1889, he mentioned “the waters of Majannah” (Dorar). 


Abdel-Raziq (2018) highlighted that, after the end of ‘UkaaTH market, 
Arabs would go to the Majannah market, for it had commercial exchanges with the 
Levant, BuSra and Gaza, and it was mentioned in a poem by Abu Thu’ayb AI- 
HaTHLiy (p.351). Al-‘Asqalaaniy Al-Shafi‘iyy (1379 Ah/1960) noted that 
Majannah was the market of people in Pre-Islamic era (Vol. 3, p.594). As stated by 
Al-Afghaniy (1417Ah/1996), the Makkans hold it memorable, as it had beautiful 
scenery and springs. It lies in Kinanah land, and it is owned by this tribe. Arabs 
used to go to it after ‘UkaaTH market (p. 344, 345). According to Yaquut AI- 
Hamawly (1977), it was a market-town, and the market season was at the last ten 
days of THi-1-Qi‘da. He also reviewed different views on the location of this market 
(Vol. V., pp.58-59). 


Al-Bilaadiy (2010) located it below Marr ATH-THahraan. The yellow 
mountain which marks it overlooks it from the west. He further stated that the area, 
between the Yellow mountain, and below Wadi Ash-shi‘bah which pours over 
BaHrah from the west, was known as Majannah. It should be observed as well that 
the Arabs currently call the cemetery Majannah. It also has ample extremely pliable 
waters. Besides that, it belongs to Kinaanh, which is another clue that fixes its 
location (pp. 1507-1508). However, in another book, Al-Bilaadiy (1985) mentioned 
that Ibn IsHaaq’™ indicated that Majannah is near Marr ATH-THahraan, as stated 
in a Hadith, and he was perplexed by this demarcation which doesn’t agree with 
his (p.282). Thus, he was led to adhere to the ancient view found in the Hadith. A 
middle view could be that Majannah city included the two locations, but the market 
was in Marr ATH-THahraan. What may prove the connection are the names of the 
wadi and the cemetery. Hence, this topic may reveal more under further research. 


73 See Vol. I for more information on Makkan markets and their archaeological finds. 
764 Tbn Hisham (Vol.L., p.94). 
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Al-Harithiy (1430 Ah/2008) discredited Al-Bilaadiy’s first view, that of 
placing it in the old BaHrah or nearby; thus, moving it to the western region. He 
underscored that some contended it to be near ‘Arafa, which is a weird opinion, 
mistaking it for THi-l-Majaaz market. However, he signaled that, after comparing 
the old texts with field work, it is likely that it lies up high in Wadi ATH-THahraan, 
near a yellow mountain there, north of Al-Jumuum, and beside this mountain was 
a spring, the traces of its channel were discovered by the survey of the Saudi 
Comission for Antiquities. This opinion is bolstered by its proximity to THi-l- 
Majaaz market, 35 km to its northwest. It is logical then that Majannah’s 
commercial season would finish at the end of THi-l-Qi’da, then THi-l-Majaaz’s 
season would start at the beginning of THi-l-Hijja (pp.73-74). 


Reviewing Al-Shayi‘’s book, Suuq Majannah, Al-Shariif (1439/2017) 
referred to his positioning of the location of Majannah southeast of Al-Jumuum, 4 
km from the middle of the province. This has been accepted as uncontroversial 
location currently. Furthermore, this region has been surveyed a number of times 
by the Saudi Comission, and the results which attest to its ancient stance were 
published in Atlal Magazine, and also by Prof. Al-AnSariy. Moreover, She referred 
to Prof. Al-Harithy’s conclusions which are in line with Al-Shayi‘’s inferences 
(n.p.). In Al-Sulamty’s (2017) interview with Dr Aal Zayid in Al-Ikhbaariyyah 
News Channel, Zayid noted that this market was located on the Levant/Syrian Hajj 
route, known today as Al-Jamuum. It was the meeting point of Hajj, traders and 
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The diverse forms of the Arabic word ‘mag(j)an’ ol» have different 
meanings; some of which are clarified in Lisaan Al-‘arab as follows: “ (4 Glas! 
Cal op ccuaall” /mig(j)aan(ni)/, from sing. GS) /mijan(ni)/ or ‘gear’; G4 
/mujjaan/ ‘careless or obscene’ (pl.); 44 /majjaan/ ‘plenity’, e.g. plentiful water 
or dates, and (\44!! /majjaan/ also means ‘free’. The last two meanings are cited in 
Al-Qamuus Al-MuHiiT as well, where ('44 ls /maa’ majjaan/ means ample water 
(Baheth). As stated in Al-Maany dictionary, which encompasses some of the 
accredited ancient dictionaries, 444« /mijannah/ means ‘gear’, and the plural is Gls 
/majaann/; while 4434 /majannah/ means ‘insanity, shelter or place abounding with 
Genies’ and its plural is Sle« /majaann/. In Al-Mu jam Ar-Rada’id, bs /majaann/ 
means ample or plenty, along with other meanings (Almaany). 


In Lisaan Al- ‘Arab, diss /majannah/ 1a a location a few miles from Makkah, 
possibly, according to Ibn Ginni, from: /majan/ 54, i.e. from committing 
immoralities in it; or from Jinnah ‘orchard’, and the third meaning is related to 
Genies. As stated by Ibn 1-Athiir, some pronounce the name of this place as 
/mijannah/, while /majannah/ is more common, the latter /majannah/ also means 
insanity. Majannah, the Makkan market, was cited in a verse by the eminent 
companion Bilal, where he referred to /maa’ majannah/ or the water of Majannah. 
Furthermore, 4434! /majannah/ means a place to be hidden or sheltered in (baheth). 


As can be perceived, the two names, of Majannah, the Makkan market and 
Magan/Makan have similar pronunciations. Therefore, we can consider these 
specific forms of the words ‘majaan[n]’ and ‘majannah’ as derivatives of the same 
root; representing the singular and plural forms, while gemination is often times 
lost in connected, rapid speech, or borrowing. A proposed meaning is that of 
plentiful waters which is presumably the meaning of the name of this market town, 
being famous for its waters, and the citing of the water of Majannah links it to the 
suggested meaning. In addition, the two locations, of Majannah and Majan/Makan, 
are two ancient market- towns. Moreover, as stated at the beginning of this chapter, 
the position of this market-town near the borders of Egypt was fixed, and was 
referenced in Egyptian records. Furthermore, the setting was proven to be an 
ancient archaeological site, which was validated in a number of surveys conducted 
by the Saudi Commission. 


Additionally, as seen on the Googlemap, the market is about 58 km from the 
ancient Al-Bawaadi/Jeddah ports, which suits the depiction of “the boat of Majan”’. 
We should not forget that there have been often times Red Sea tides which might 
have extended to it anciently. Even if this wasn’t the case, it neighbors two famous 


765 We are not sure how the sound /g/ was pronounced at this time /g/ or /j/, /g/ being the older Semitic form. 
766 Translation and transcription by the reasearcher. 
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ancient ports. Furthermore, there are cemeteries and Wadi, called Majannah, in the 
questioned location of BaHra, which may indicate the extension of this town to this 
point. The distance from BaHra to the Red Sea coast is, according to Google 
measure distance, 33.13 km (20.59 mi). This is not to rule out the other Oman 
Magan, it only proves the extended kingdom of Magan as demonstrated above. It 
should be highlighted, though, that Makkah or Magan could have referred to the 
metropolis and its market(s). As mentioned above, Durant avowed that Magan was 
the capital of the Minaeans in southwestern Arabia. However, this topic needs 
further research. 





Mecca 


a7. General Conclusive Remarks on Makan 


Different scholars have suggested that Magan/Makan is Egypt; Makran, 
Sinai, western Arabia, or UAE and Oman. However, having clarified the actual 
location of Makan as corroborated by archaeological and historical proofs, the 
current research argued for an extended location theory: Sinai, Arabia, Sacred 
Makkah, central Arabia, UAE, and Oman; if not the whole peninsula, with Makkah 
at its core. Therefore, Makan was inclusive of Oman and UAE; since mounting 
evidence shows that Magan was also described to the east of Assyria, as a lawland 
under the Arabian/Persian Gulf, as a source of trade and commerce, along with 
Dilmun or Bahrain. 


The mystery of the location of Makan was solved by what the writers cited 
in this chapter had contributed. They revealed that Magan extended till Oman, 
while the present hypothesis is that it was also inclusive of it, or at least, it was one 
of its exits, as substantiated by ancient trade routes. Assyrian records since Naram- 
Sin referred to Makan to the west of Assyria, so did Babylonian and Elmite ancient 
texts. Moreover, they located it near Egypt to the south. Hence, Magan comprised 
both Makkah, Oman, UAE, in addition to several states, 32 of them, as depicted in 
inscriptions which described a Magan coalition of thirty-two cities. It might have 
indicated the whole Arabian Peninsula. This entails a confideration, with Makan at 
its center, being the capital, as affirmed by Durant. This also strengthens the 
researcher’s hypothesis of an extended location. It agrees with Makan’s depiction 
as “Maka and Ard Al-Hind” mentioned above, suggesting Makkah as the centre of 
towns or as the mother of cities. 
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The land of Makan was portrayed as a sterile land, and its people lived on 
cattles, a depiction characteristic of sacred Makkah. In addition, it had Semitic 
residents or Arabs, in particular, which is also applicable to sacred Makkah. 
Examination of the inhabitants mentioned in Pliny, Ptolemy, Herodotus, and 
western writers revealed that the tribes of the Minaeans and Outie, Autie, or current 
‘utayba, have been living in that location of old, and they traded in the same goods. 
Moreover, the chapter has shown that THi’b is a sept of Khuzaa’ah who followed 
the Jurhumites, and became the ruling tribe of Makkah. From THi’b came ATH- 
THiibah, the famous phratry, a baTn of ‘Utayba. This sept of ‘Utayba might have 
entered into confederacies with Khuzaa‘ah, other phratries in ‘Utayba and other 
tribes. Because ‘Utayba, which was depicted as Minaean by varied writers, and 
Khuzaa‘ah are related, this also strengthens the postulate of Makan as sacred 
Makkah. 


Subsequently, Quraysh, after defeating Khuzaa‘ah, ruled Makkah, and also 
made alliances with other tribes, and several agreements or Iafs with nations to 
safeguard its trade. Such coalitions, as displayed, could have been made between 
different tribes or between the clans of one tribe. Therefore, we can see how trade 
forced or made branches of one tribe and of other tribes enter into long or short- 
term associations. This is confirmed from the fixed arteries of commerce 
throughout Arabia, which followed stable steps, as calculated by the Greek and 
Roman geographers, and the western writers cited above. The safety and regularity 
under which such trade proceeded of old reveal that there were alliances and 
agreements to protect this valuable commerce. The above-mentioned tribes 
harbored commercial centers or at least were somehow involved in ancient 
commerce, which dealt in dates, metals, incense, overseas merchandize, etc. 


Archaeological surveys unearthed proofs of ancient and modern copper; 
gold, silver, metal and gemstone mining in and adjacent to Makkah, and the western 
region. Moreover, Makkah still has exquisite and versified types of dates, which 
parallel what was stated about the excellent dates of Makan, in addition to the 
mulberry or balsam of Makkah, which is named after it. Furthermore, in the poem 
of Dionysius Perigeter, Nysa, which was affirmed earlier in this volume to be 
sacred Makkah, is confirmed to be in Arabia, and it had ancient vine culture in its 
vicinity. Such proofs point to holy Makkah as the real location of Makk(g)an, given 
also the linguistic evidence, which shows some of the toponyms of Makan to be 
identical with Makkah, 1.e., with a geminate /k/ as in the form of Makka. 


The chapter further explained that Qadie, another name for Makan was 
associated with three adjacent places called Kadaa, Kuday and Kudayyun, in sacred 
Makkah. In addition, it underscored that holy Makkah was often described as a 
center of commerce in the Arabic chronicles. Furthermore, the name Mag(j)annah, 
the Makkan market, presents another possible proof of the connection between 
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Makkah and Magan. Both have similar designations, meanings, commercial 
activities, they lie to the west of Assyria, and are neighbors of Egypt. Moreover, 
Mag(j)annah is closeby the coast to the ancient ports of Al-Balad and Jeddah on 
the Red Sea. Thus, ‘Magan boat’ could relate to it, being quite proximal to the Red 
Sea. 


It should be deduced, then, that sacred Makkah, which is a metropolis or a 
mother of villages that encomassped or united a number of towns under religious 
and commercial affiliations, is the mysterious Makan. However, more 
archaeologically oriented studies are required to fill in the gap in this topic, 
specifically, unraveling more about the mysterious Magan’s link to Makkah; the 
ancient relations between the two locations of holy Makkah and Oman, which were 
disclosed via the ancient trade route, and the passing of trade from Jurhum into 
Khuzaa‘ah, then finally to Quraysh, along with other issues. 
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Chapter J: I: Va 
Makata / Mykiy/ 


Mikty / Megidde 


Chapter IGT 


3.1. Overview of the Battle of Makata / Meykty/- Mkty/ Megidie 


This chapter attempts to investigate the link between the toponyms “‘Mkty’; 
‘Megiddo’, and the sacred city ‘Makkah’. The battle of ‘Mkty’, better known as 
Magiddo, was launched by Thutmose III against an Asian coalition in ca. 1479 
BCE. Kaiser and Wegner (2017) elucidated that he fought a Canaanite alliance in 
1475 (n.p.). However, Knighton (2015) clarified that we don’t know precisely the 
date in relation to our calendar. He added that historians have given diverse dates 
for the battle: 1457, 1479 or 1482 BCE. It is evident; however, that it occurred in 
the initial part of the 15" century BCE (n.p.). 


According to Freewalt (2014), the battle was Thutmose’s first key pace in 
reconstructing and enlarging the Egyptian empire (p.16). Junkkaala (2006) 
highlighted that the number of the allied cities exceeded one hundred Canaanite 
cities joined against Egypt. This was considered “the greatest alliance of Canaanite 
kings ever to offer resistance to Egyptian authority”. The coalition was headed by 
the kings of Kadesh on the Orontes’°’ and the king of Megiddo, with support from 
the king of Mitanni. The battle is portrayed in vibrant reports, adding numerous 
geographical specifics (p.71). 


Thutmose headed an army ranging between ten or twenty thousand men, 
comprising of “infantry and charioteers” (Knighton, 2015, n.p.). However, Gabriel 
(2009) remarked that the Annals don’t include any particulars about the amount of 
Thutmose’s army at the time it departed Sile. Appraisals vary between 20,000 to 
5,000 or 6,000 troops (p.83). The king went through rugged areas and besieged the 
city of Mkty, which finally surrendered. We learn about the battle from the 
inscriptions on his temple and the Annals of the king which recorded the campaign. 
Moreover, Freewalt (2014) stated that Gebel Barkal stele and Armant stela 
consolidate the information in the Annals (p.2). Faulkner (1942) emphasized that 
the importance of this battle lies in its detailed depiction, it is “the first military 
campaign in history of which any kind of detailed account has survived” (p.2). 


This chapter initiates by offering a report of the battle from the two Stela, 
and the topographical list, followed by the translated texts of the Annals, primarily 
from Birch and Breasted, with a comparison between them, including some 
additions from other archaeologists, wherever necessary. Then, the chapter exhibits 
some of the criticisms directed to the translations and the identification of the sites 
of the campaign. Thereafter, it displays some relocations of the sites by some 


767 Tt is known decisively known which Kadesh he fought. 
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scholars. Finally, a tentative reconstruction of the battle in the milieu of Makkah 
is presented. 


Relief of Battle of Megiddo 
https://www.ancient.eu/article/1102/thutmose-iiis-battle- 





of-megiddo-inscription/ 


B.2. Egyptian Records of the Lattle: 


3.4.1. Jopographical, Lists 





According to Simon (1937), the great topographical lists of Thutmes’® III 
may be classified as 


A. "Megiddo-list” or "Palestine-list" 
B. "Naharina-list" or "Northern list" 


The first one is largely briefer than the second, it takes its appellation of the 
"Megiddo-list" from itemizing names of cities and locations, whose rulers sought 
shelter in Megiddo. This list is equally named the "Palestine-list", because its 
locations are reasonably restricted to cities and locations of “Palestine proper”’”™. 
The three reproductions of this list embrace on the whole 119 distinctive 
topographical designations. A number of these are absent from every one of the 
three copies, though (p.28). It is this list that this work is concerned with, as 
apparent in the coming snapshot: 
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Selected Names in Thutmose III’s list?” (Waite, 2013, pp.106-7) 





768 There are varied forms of the same name, presented by different writers. 
769 A proposition which has been wrongly accepted. Some locations lie in Palestine. 
770 Checked against Simon’s (1937) List, pp.115-116 
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Criticism of the rendering of topographical lists is presented in an upcoming 
section. 


3.2.2. Gobel Darkal Stele and the “ermant Stela 
3.2.2.1. Gebel Darkal Stele 


From Gebel Barkal Stele, as translated by Mark-Jan Nederhof (2006), we 
learn the following. The translated text is quoted here without its transliteration: 


He [god] conferred on me the foreign lands of Retjenu during the 
first expedition, 

as they came to engage My Majesty, being millions of men, 
hundreds of thousands of the finest of all foreign lands, standing on 
their chariots, 

330 princes, each one thereof with his army. They were in the valley 
of Oina, 

ready for battle in a narrow defile. 

And a successful act took place against them caused by me. My 
Majesty attacked them 

and they fled immediately, falling in heaps. They entered Megiddo 
and my Majesty besieged them for seven months, until they came out 
beseeching My Majesty, saying: 'Give us your breath, our lord! 

The foreigners of Retjenu will not rebel again.’ 


My mace overthrew the Asiatics, and my 3ms-mace smited the Nine 
Bows. 

My Majesty subjugated every land. Retjenu is under my feet, 

the bedouin of Asia are subject to My Majesty. They are subservient 
to me as one, 

charged with tributes of millions of many things from the crest of the 
world... (pp.7-8, 9) 


Such a terse description offers a general overview of the battle. It shows the huge 
number of soldiers from “all foreign lands” in such a coalition. The allies included 
the countries of Retjenu, and the Bedouins of Asia, or the Asiatics. However, the 
Annals present more details of the battle, and these texts are focused on throughout 
the chapter. 


3.2.2.2. brmant Stela 


Another concise depiction is given in Armant Stela, also translated by Mark- 
Jan Nederhof (2006): 
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when Re was there as king [...][...] from Memphis to slay the foreign 
lands of vile Retjenu, 

as the first victory. It was His Majesty who opened its road and who 
explored its every way 

for his army after making [...] Megiddo. His Majesty entered upon that 
road that was very narrow, at the head of his entire army, 

while all foreign lands were assembled, standing prepared at its 
mouth [...] 

The enemy failed and fled quickly to their town, together with the 
prince who was in [...] 

They [...] pleading [...] their possessions on their backs. His Majesty 
came in joy 

since this land was entirely the subject [...] [...] came carrying gifts 
with one accord [...]. (pp.4-5) 


This account also highlights the state of the allies from all foreign lands, and their 
ill-fated destiny at the hands of the king. 


3.2.3.dhe Atnnals 


3.2.3.1. Jranslations by Egyptologists 


This subsection presents the battle majorly from the translations of Breasted 
and Birch; whereas other Egyptologists’ translations provide missing aspects of 
their interpretations. 


In the Records of the Past, Birch (1875) presented the whole text of the battle 
of Maketi. His translation of the text started by showing Thutmose’s dwelling in 
“Thebes”, then he began his march: “...On the ... day the month Pharmuthi, of the 
22™ year of his reign (His Majesty) proceeded from the city of Gailu' in his first 
campaign...”. Birch equated Gailu with “Pelusium or Tsur” (Vol.II, pp. 37-38, 
footnote no. 1, p.38). As stated in Calmet's Dictionary of the Holy Bible, it is the 
current Beth Suro» @» (1830, Vol.I, p.279), and it is 4 miles to the north of 
Hebron, according to St.Takla Dictionary (Beth Sur). Conversely, Breasted located 
Thur in Egypt as the city from where the pharaoh departed. His translation reveals 
that “[his majesty was in] Tharu {7 -) on the first victorious expedition to [extend] 
the boundaries of Egypt with might]” (p.179). See the comparative tables presented 
in a coming section, and the reconstruction of the battle for more on this point. 
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The battle text is broken in many places, but towns are still mentioned. The 
warriors of the enemy were “in the fortress of the land of Sharuana (Sharon),' 
commencing from Iuruta (Jericho). Later, the Egyptian army was “...On the 4" 
of Pashons, of the 23" year the day of the festival of the royal crowns, at the 
fortress made by the ruler of Katatu ... On the 5™ of Pashons entering the place in 
triumph (with power)” (Birch, 1875, Vol. II, p.38, footnote 2, footnote 3). Breasted 
(1906) rendered this as: “year 23, first (month) of the third season (ninth month), 
on the fourth day, the day of the feast of the king’s coronation (he arrived) at the 
city, the possession of the ruler of Gaza, (G*-d?-tw).” (p.179). 


The text goes on to describe what happened after 11 days: 


Taking his way on the 16" of Pashons of the 23 year to the fortress 
of Juhem, proceeded (His Majesty) discoursing with his brave troops 
to tell the vile (enemies) of Kateshu to come and enter Maketa; it was 
(done) at the moment. (Birch, 1875, Vol.I, p.38) 


Birch didn’t identify Juhem with a known town. Additionally, eleven whole days 
elapsed without any account of the activities of the army. Kateshu was equated in 
the footnote with Khodesh or Kadytis by Birch (p.38); while Breasted called it 
Kadesh (p.180, footnote a). 
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At that time, the opponents of Thutmose were at the key roads of Aaruna, 
identified as “Ajalon’”, in the opinion of Birch. Thenceforth, the scribe mentioned 
the negotiations of the king with his army “(as to the course) of the main roads one 
of the roads, it leads .... us .... of the land Aanaka, the other leads ... to the north 
road of Gevta. Let us proceed to the north (of) Maketa’”. To Birch, Aanaka is 
“Anakim or Anakites”, and Gevta “Gaza or Gath”. Therefore, to him, the army 
was not actually in Gaza. The pharaoh insisted on taking the narrow road leading 
to Aaruna “... I will go on this road of Aa ... runa, if there is any going on it. Be 
ye on the roads ye mention, if ye can go on them”. The army complied with him, 
and “...On the 19 Pashons of the 23" year of his reign, it was watched at the 
King's pavilion at the fortress of Aaruna. His Majesty proceeded along by boat” 
(Birch, 1875, Vol.I, pp.39-40). We can notice that Aaruna valley lies by water and 
the king took a boat””!. 


Subsequently, the army was in the valley of Aaruna, and they occupied the 
space of that valley, “... and were saying to His Majesty...” to go on to the battle. 
They reached south of Maketa “...on the shore of the waters of Kaina, it being the 
seventh hour from noon”. We also learn that “...The land of Meru [unidentified 
by Birch], and those born of the South and North have come to address His Majesty. 
On the 22" day of the month Mesori, the day of the festival of the new moon and 
laying the royal crown...”, the army progressed. At that time, “...the south horn 
of the army of His Majesty was at the shore (of the lake) of Kaina, the northern 
horn (extending) to the North-west of Maketa, His Majesty being in the midst of 
them” (Birch, 1875, II, pp. 42, 43-44). 


According to Breasted (1906), 


when the front had reached the exit upon this road, the shadow had 
turned, and when his majesty arrived at the south of Megiddo (My-k- 
ty) on the bank of the brook of Kina (Ky-n’), the seventh hour was 
turning (measured) by the sun. 


The brook was called "(€or Qina, following Breasted’s transcription. The 
title of this section was “exit from the mountains” upon going to Qina. Therefore, 
the area is mountainous, leading to a brook. To Breasted, “[t]he southern wing was 
at Taa{nach] (7>*°[->-k*)) the northern wing was on the ground south of ---------- a 


Breasted annotated that there is a controvery among Egyptologists 
concerning the previous location of the army (Vol. I., footnote d, pp.182,183), and 
the beginning of the new moon is a contentious issue amid scholars as well (Vol. I, 
p.42). Nonetheless, Breasted (1906) clarified, as regards the wings of the army, that 


771 See the reconstruction of the battle in Makkah’s environs. 
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Thutmose has gone around Megiddo toward the west and, having his 
army partially on the north of the city, has intercepted the enemy’s 
northern line of retreat; at the same time probably securing his own 
line of retreat along the Zefti [Gevta] road. 


He wrote the previous section under the subtitle “Battle in the mountains” 
(footnote b, Vol. I, pp.182, 184). Hence, his march involved mountainous areas, 
valleys, and water streams. 


Wilson (1969) stated that Thutmose “set forth in a chariot of fine gold’’. He 
depicted the battle as follows: 


The southern wing of his majesty’s army was at a hill south of [the] 
Qina [brook], and the northern wing was to the northwest of 
Megiddo, while his majesty was in their center... 

Thereupon his majesty prevailed over them at the head of his army. 
Then they saw his majesty prevailing over them, and they fled 
headlong [to] Megiddo with faces of fear. 


His description shows that the army position was on a hill. He continued with his 
depiction revealing that “the wretched enemy of Kadesh and the wretched enemy 
of this town were being dragged (up) hastily to get them into their town...”. Their 
chariots, made of gold and silver, were seized by the army, in addition to 
“Tenemy’s| tent, which was worked [with silver]. This shows the affluence of the 
princes of the enemies. 


Moreover, the king ordered his officers to 


“Capture ye [effectively, my] victorious [army]! Behold, [all foreign 
countries | have been put [in this town by the command] of Re on this 
day, inasmuch as every prince of every [northern] country is shut up 


within it, for the capturing of Megiddo is the capturing of a 
thousand towns!” (pp.236-237) 


This quote underlines the importance of this town, as would be revealed in the 
following exposition. Faulkner (1942) provided a clearer image citing the 
translation of Reisners of Gebel Barkal Stela in this regrad: 


Now they were in the valley of Kina encamped indeed in a trap (?), 
(and) I had a great success among them. My Majesty attacked them 
and they fled at once, falling in heaps of slain. They entered 
Megiddo.... (p.14) 


To continue with the description of the battle from Birch, the king 
conquered his enemies who went to the city of Maketi to take shelter. We learn that 
““’.. Inasmuch as the fulness [sic.] of a thousand fortresses, is the fulness of 
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Maketa, the fullness worked by the Sun (in heaven)”, which probably alludes to 
its strength, spaciousness, and impact. The army besieged the town for some time. 
Birch revealed the following about the besiege: 


...For His Majesty strengthened this fortress against the vile enemy, 
and his vile troops placed on the day, in his name, in the name of the 
port of. nnat .... their placed on a roll of leather in the temple of Amen, 
on that day. 


Barnhart (2015) presented the incident, after revising Sethe’s translation and 
others, as follows: 


91They measured this town, enclosing (it) with a_ ditch 
and surrounding (it) with green lumber of all their sweet trees. 
His majesty, himself, was on the fort east of this town 


He was watching over it, night and day 
line missing 
(hes sede [ ] surrounded by a thick wall (an enclosure wall of thickness) 


f |] £— ] [— J] [— ] [ J] [ J]. of its thickness. 
It was created (named) Menkheperre-enclosing-the Asiatics. 
People were appointed to the watch over the camp of his majesty and 
it was said to them be strong, be strong! vigilance, vigilance! (The 
Battle and Siege of Megiddo) 


Birch rendered this excerpt as follows: 


20 the Chief of his troops to return all . . his place . . they measure the 
fortress . ... in (or of) ditches .... laden with the green wood of their 
beautiful woods. His Majesty delighting himself with the eastern 
citadel of the fortress to watch....... (Vol. II, pp.43-44) 


Birch translated it as ditches (pl.) not only one ditch. Finally, according to Nelson 
(1913), the city was besieged for a few months, then the enemy yielded (p.62). In 
Gebel Barkal Stela, the period of the siege was mentioned: “My Majesty besieged 
it for a period of seven months without their coming forth” (Faulkner, 1942, p.14); 
while Birch calculated it as four months, as would examined in the next section. 


In sum, the translation of Birch, as it is shown, differs from that of Breasted 
in some of its locations. Moreover, other Egyptologists were divided on additional 
issues like the calendar and the position of the wings of the army and their sites. 
Some of these are tackled in the coming subsections. 


B2.3.2. Comparison between Lreasted s and Lirch s Interpretations 
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Breasted (1906) made the following table for the progression of the battle 
(Vol. II., p.177), which is enclosed here for comparison with Birch’s description. 
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Snapshot from Breasted (1906) 


The following appraisal, presented by the researcher, depicts the differences 
between the translations of Birch (Records, Vol. II, pp. 38-44) and Breasted (1906, 
Vol. II, p.177). The variations between the locations or dates of the translations are 
marked by bolding and underlining. 

















Event / Day Event/ Day 
Birch Breasted 
Gailu “,.. day of the Tharu 25" day, 
(Pelusium or month 8 month, 
Tsur) Pharmuthi’, 22nd year 

“22nd vear of (April 19) 

his reign” 
(p.38) 
“the festival of | “the 4" of 4th day, 9th 
the royal Pashons, of 
th, 23nd 

crowns, at the | the 23" year” Gaza ie : 
fortress made | (p.38) year (April 28) 
by the ruler of 
Katatu” 
“entering the Departure from 
place in 5" of Pashons Gaza ae 
triumph (with (p.38) month, 23nd 
power) : 
defense, and year (April 29) 
justification to 
overthrow the 
vile enemy 
Katatu...” 
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“Taking his 16" of Pashons Yehem 16th day, 
way on the 16" | of the 23™ year 
of Pashons of | (p.38) oon 
the 23" year to 23nd year 
the fortress of 
Juhen? (May 10) 
“one of the 
roads, it leads 
.. US... of the 
land Aanaka 
(Anakim or 
Anakites), the 
other leads to 
... 35 the north 
road of Gevta 
(Gaza or 
Gath). Let us 
proceed to the 
north (of) 
Maketa” (p.39) 
“the fortress | “...19" Aruna 19th day, 9th 
of Aaaruna” | Pashons of the month. 23nd 
(valley) 23" year of his : 
reign” (p.40) year 
(May 13) 
Aaruna Departure at 
noon (p.42) 
Date is unclear 
but probably 
still the 19"! 
“the south of “seventh hour 
Maketa on the from noon” 
shore of the (p.42) still the 
waters of same day 
Kaina” 
“T shall fly to 
fight with the 
vile enemy on 
the morning” 
(p.42). 
Departure from 20th day, 
Aruna 9th month, 
23nd year 
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(May 14) 


























Arrival before 20th day, 
Magiddo 9th month, 
“Bank of the brook 23nd year 
of Kina (Ky-n’), the 
seventh hour was (May 14) 
turning” 

Battle of Magiddo 21th day, 
9th month, 
23nd year 
(May 15) 

“The — south | “224 day of 
horn of the | the month 
army was at | Mesori, the 
the shore (of | day of the 
the lake) of | festival of the 
Kaina, the | new moon and 
northern horn | laying the royal 
to the North- | Crown, on the 
west of | morning then 
Maketa” in presence of 
the entire 
army was 
passed (the 
watchword)” 
(p.43) 
Victory and 224 day of the | Beginning of siege 21th day 
besiege month Mesori 9th month, 
(p.43) 
23nd year 
(May 15) 
Capture of Ty) Capture of 2222? 
Megiddo Megiddo 
“March to 
Lebenon????” 
“Construction 
of a fortress in 
Lebenon????” 
Return to 
Egypt after 
‘roughly’ 5 
months 











14 24 month 
(19 April - 11 
Oct) (p.177) 
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As can be noticed, the names of the months are not given by Breasted at all, 
but only their numbers. Furthermore, for Birch, the army moved from Tsur in 
Palestine; while for Breasted, from Tharu in Egypt on the 25" day of the 8" month; 
yet, the date is not given by Birch!! Barnhart (2015) reconstructed much of the text 
in Urkunden as follows: “Regnal year 22 month 4 of winter day 25 [His majesty 
passed the fort of] Tharu’”, and arrival at “Regnal year 23, first month of summer, 
day 4, day | of the festival of the King’s appearance in glory” (n.p.). 


For Petrie (1896), the army reached Gaza after “having marched in twelve 
days about 160 miles, a rapid march for a large army wholly untrained in such 
movements”, or approximately 13 miles/day (p.101). Breasted calculated this 
period from 19" April till 28" April? Additionally, the army left Gaza for Breasted 
at the very same day they entered a place in triumph [possibly the fortress made by 
the ruler of Katatu or Gaza], according to Birch. To Breasted, the army was first 
in Gaza, then it marched and reached Yehem in approximately 11 days; whereas 
Birch said that the army took its way to the fortress at Yehem; not reached it. 


Therefore, as can be seen, there appears to be discrepancy in the dates 
between different translators. Moreover, Birch was confused as to the location of 
Gevta, and proposed Gaza or Gath, though the army was actually residing in it, 
according to Breasted. Hence, Gevta might not be Gaza, and Birch didn’t state that 
the army passed by Gaza or even stayed in it; rather it was a fortress made by the 
ruler of Gaza or Katatu. In addition, the day of siege is different, along with other 
differences in the dates, which reveal that there was incongruity in dealing with 
dates and locations. 


What is crucially distinct between the two depictions and translations is that 
Breasted marked the months of the procession and the battle as the 8" and 9" 
month; whereas Birch counted them beginning with Pharmuthi, the eighth month 
in the Egyptian calendar, then Pashons, which is the ninth month, then Mesori, the 
12" month of the Egyptian calendar. This makes the time span of the procession 
and the battle for Breasted limited to few days in the 8" and 9" months; while for 
Birch, it extended to four months. According to the website of St. Takla, Coptic 
Orthodox Church Heritage website, the relevant ancient Egyptian months are as 
follows, where all of them have 30 days: 
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he name of the month of Paremoude comes from Renno, the Ancient Egyptian God of Severe Wind and Death.. 
8- Bermoda (read more about month, along with 64 Feasts...) 


he name of the month of Pashons comes from Khonso, a God of the Moon, or of the Theban trinity and the son of Amoun-Re and Mout.. 
9- Bashans (read more about Bachanse month, along with 63 Feasts...) 


he name "Paoni" comes from the original Egyptian designation "the (month) of the Valley Festival,”.. 
10- Baona (read more about Ba2ona month, along with 67 Feasts...) 





he name of the month of Epip comes from Apida, the serpent that Horus killed.. 
11- Abib (read more about Abeib month, along with 68 Feasts...) 


he name of the month of Mesori comes from Mes-o-fi, an Ancient Egyptian word that mean Birth of Sun.. 
12-Mesra (read more about Masraa month, along with 49 Feasts...) 





https://st-takla.org/Full-Free-Coptic-Books/Coptic-Synaxarium-or-Synaxarion_English/Eng-Synexarium-or-Synexarion-index.html\ 
Snapshot of part of the table 





It should be highlighted, though, that Birch’s translation preceded that of Breasted. 
This might reflect the discrepancy in dates between the two; probably the condition 
of the texts was better then. 
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Google maps showing the locations of Gaza, Jerusalem and Megiddo 


Maspero (1896), in his report on the battle, stated that the king and his army 
marched in the last days of the year XXII. They arrived in Gaza on the 3" of the 
month of Pakhons [not the 4], at which time to celebrate the anniversary of his 
coronation, and they left Gaza on the 5" of Pakhons, reached Yahmu on the 16". 
They camped in the evening of the 19" nearby Aluna’”, and the next day, they 
went to the “wild defiles through which it was necessary to pass in order to reach 
the enemy”. Later on, after defeating the enemy, they besieged the town. He 
highlighted that the Egyptians were not experienced in the art of blockade; 
nevertheless, they besieged it. He further clarified that the soldiers were under 
canvas, and they worked guarded by “immense shields” to dig a ditch round the 
city walls. The king also built there a fortress “Manakhpirri-holds-the-Asiatics”. 
The allies were struck by hunger which must have driven them to surrender 
(pp.255, 256, 257, 258). Again, we see disagreement in one of the dates. 


The next sections probe into further errors in translations and clarify some 
points about the name of Mkty/Megiddo and its proposed location. 


772 He didn’t mention it as Aruna. See more in the section of the reconstruction of the battle. 
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3.3. Criticism of the Jranslations of the Dattle of Maketi 


Some discrepancies in the translations of the battle of Mkty were pinpointed 
earlier, and the issue is resumed in this section. The following subsections present 
critiques of selected aspects of the battle of Mkty; some of which are related to the 
interpretation; reconstruction, and exposition of the topographical list; others to the 
allocation of the battle sites. It is to be observed that the following subsections rely 
majorly on the critiques presented by Nelson (1913) and Danelius (2011), where 
the researcher makes use of extended quotations, to highlight the opinions of 
opposers. Such quotations would be taken from their original sources, whenever 
possible. 


3.3.1. Reconstruction of Lacunae in the vtnnals 


In her appraisal of Velikosky’s Chapter IV of Ages in Chaos, Dr Eva 
Danelius (2011) exposed the defects in Egyptologists’ transliterations of the towns 
in the Mkty text. She “lived in Israel for many years and attended courses on 
Egyptian and Semitic languages”. What concerns us here is specifically her 
valuable detection of Egyptologists’ modifications of the Mkty texts. 


Initially, she highlighted Breasted’s (1906) portrayal of the condition of the 
texts on the temple walls (n.p.), as follows: “[the Annals] are in a very bad state of 
preservation, the upper courses having mostly disappeared, and with them the 
upper parts of the vertical lines of the inscription” (ARE, 1906, Vol. II, p.164, 
footnote). Danelius (2011), additionally, alluded to Sethe (1906-09) who asserted 
that the lacunae differ from “a few centimeters to more than 1.75 meters!”. This 
shows the poor condition of the texts (n.p.). 


Birch (1875) also underlined that, regrettably, the record of the battle in the 
annals is considerably damaged; yet, not quite seriously to the extent that the 
investigator cannot track the broad essence of the text, import, and add the deficient 
parts. He added that there is merely one version of the text, of Lepsius; it is offered 
satisfactorily, and uncertainties are solely in “the proper restoration of its 
lacunas” (p.35-36). Therefore, Danelius (2011) commented that such a condition 
prompted each generation of Egyptologists to attempt to construct a more 
comprehensive representation of the original. 


Danelius based her counter-arguments and criticism of Egyptologists’ 
identification of Mkty and other connected sites on the views of several researchers 
and army officers; in addition to archaeologists. She accentuated that the only 
undoubted site is Gaza, and that the other locations recognized by Egyptologists 
are “pure guesswork”. She also affirmed that the interpreter of the texts took the 
liberty to “fill gaps not overly long with words which might have stood there, 
according to his - very subjective - ideas”. Furthermore, she explicated that these 
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words might have been appropriated from analogous inscriptions, in which they 
have been conserved. The interpreter could merely calculate “the missing “groups” 
and tr[y] to fill the gap as best he [sic.] can with fitting words of a similar length”. 


Although these additions by the translator have to be placed in brackets, as 
a caution to scholars, they occured quite frequently, specifically when given by a 
recognized professor, till they were considered as if they were “the original’. For 
instance, she highlighted an addition made by Breasted, which is the one detected 
on line 18, though it didn’t have a gap. In his book History of Egypt, he also detailed 
the battle as follows: 


“Marching along the Shephela and through the sea-plain, he crossed 
the plain of Sharon, turning inland as he did so, and camped on the 
evening of May 10" (34) at Yehem, a town of uncertain location, some 
eighty or ninety miles from Gaza, on the southern slopes of the Carmel 
range.” 


She clarified that this was not mentioned in the original Egyptian text in the 
least. The text only states that the king passed one night at a town which was 
recognized as Gaza, and that after nine days he held a meeting with his officers at 
a site that was not mentioned in the original text. She affirmed that every other 
thing is mere speculation. Its single reasoning to the translator rests in the verity 
that it leads the army to the site where it should have been located if the actual site 
of the town to be defeated, “My-k-ty, was in the Valley of Esdraelon. Quod erat 
demonstrandum’””’ 


3.3.2. Jopographical, Lists 


Some scholars suspected the contents of the topographical lists of Thutmose 
III; the locations included in them, or the organization represented in such lists. A 
number of writers even considered these lists as fabricated; others doubted that they 
are connected to a particular region, while still another group contended that they 
are related to merely one campaign, not several ones. 


Junkkaala (2006) and a number of scholars illustrated that the knowledge 
about the battle sites which is included in Thutmose’s topographical list could be 
the outcome of the primary and the subsequent military operations as well, which 
he launched to Canaan. He explained that there isn’t a major procedural variation 
that could reveal if the towns in the list were subjugated by Thutmose in his first 
battle or the subsequent ones. Moreover, researchers have debated the sequence of 
the toponyms in the list. One of the proposals is that the placenames represent the 


773 Quod erat demonstrandum: “which (is what) was to be shown (originally) —abbreviation QED —used at 
the end of a logical or mathematical proof” (www.merriam-webster.com/dictionary). 
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administrative regions in Canaan. This theory has been criticized; for even though 
the inventory of cities may mirror political regions, their succession in the register 
is not plausible for this hypothesis. 


Another proposition demonstrates the sequence of the placenames in the list 
as an anthology of familiar ‘itineraries. In addition, this theory states that the reports 
of Thutmosis HI’s Annals and the topographical list offer opposing information 
about the first battle. The topographical list does not allude to the first two 
locations, i.e., Sile and Gaza’, on the route from Egypt to Megiddo. Such a theory 
has been attacked as well. Hence, Junkkaala suggested that the list represents the 
battle plan of the first campaign of Thutmosis HI; yet, apparently also a summary 
of several later campaigns. The two different headings of the list may reflect the 
fact that the Megiddo battle was the most decisive war in the country, but together 
with other campaigns, particularly the eighth one, the Pharaoh became the real ruler 
over the entire Levant. In sum, it seems that the topographical list of Thutmosis III 
depicts the overall military campaigns of the Pharaoh (Junkkaala, 2006, pp.96-97, 
98,99). 


Furthermore, Junkkaala (2006) indicated that many of or rather all of the 
sites that were mentioned in the records, and were excavated, were populated 
throughout Late Bronze Age I. Nevertheless, judging from archaeological proofs, 
or lack thereof, Thutmose didn’t devastate all the towns he maintained to have 
subdued, for merely a number of them were damaged. However, Junkkaala 
indicated that we should not be skeptical of the historicity of the records of 
Thutmose or his inscriptions, though (pp.169-170). This also suggests a problem 
with the acknowledged locations. Nonetheless, according to Redford (2003), the 
reports of the first campaign don’t refer to devastating towns. The “destruction” 
(ski) meted out to cities is specified as the destruction of crops and the demolition 
of orchards, and very rarely the razing of hamlets”. However, the accounts do not 
state or suggest that the cities were devastated (p.50). 


In addition, Simon (1937) underlined that there is no rationale behind 
proposing that the names of cities were invented so as to elongate the inventories. 
Nevertheless, the inventories of overpowered cities and locations preserve certain 
highly authentic significance as resources of ancient geographical data. 
Reconstruction of such sites would be possible by paralleling topographical 
information in Egyptian, Acc(kk)adian, Hittite, Hebrew and any other texts. He 
also asserted that the base of the historicity of the outstanding Thutmes-lists is 
usually considered as rather more reliable than that of the other inventories. 


He expounded that “the topographical lists of Thutmes II” were assembled 
from annals written by scribes following the Egyptian army and were conserved in 


774 Tt seems that Gaza is also a problematic site. 
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the repository at Thebes. Regarding Thutmes’ military enterprises into Western 
Asia, there is the plain verification of this reality in the Annals and in the Hymn of 
Victory. Simon (1937) further avowed that there was much debate on whether there 
was in the Thutmes-lists any methodical sequence or “division into geographically 
coherent groups of place-names”’. Nonetheless, it is, an inconclusive matter, even 
with regard to the briefer “Palestine list”. He discredited the views of certain older 
investigators of the "Palestine-list", who supposed that these locations and cities 
were detailed in the same sequence in which they were seized by Thutmes. He 
also criticized Maspero's split of the "Palestine-list" into two huge divisions, one 
of Galilean locations; while the other is of Judean sites. He further elucidated that, 
possibly; except for Gezet, not even one toponym in this list can be assigned, 
beyond a shadow of a doubt, to Southern Palestine. 


On the other side, he stated that it is not surprising that there are some 
toponyms of nearby sites that are referenced jointly. He, therefore, deemed 
Maspero just in presuming that, generally, the entire first segment of the "Megiddo 
list" is concerned more specifically with North Palestinian locations. He explained 
that a sole organization or geographical sequence, which is regularly obeyed, does 
not appear to govern the organization of the list, or at any rate, it can’t be 
determined. To decide which one of these two methods is more precise can solely 
be determined after more toponyms have been recognized (Simon, 1937, pp.15, 34, 
36, 37). 


3.3.3. The Name Mity’ 


Danelius (2011) emphasized that in their hunt for a town inscribed as such 
in hieroglyphs, “Egyptologists decided that My-k-ty must be the transcription of 
the name ‘Megiddo’, a city in the Plain of Esdraelon well known from the Old 
Testament”. Moreover, she revealed that scholars generally accepted the 
proposition that Thutmose III was the first pharaoh to subjugate Mkty. What is 
amazing are her coming words, which reveal the subjectivity of the interpreters. 
She clarified that the earliest Egyptologist who deciphered the inscription was Jean 
Francois Champollion (1790-1832). 


When he came to the name of the town besieged and conquered by the 
Pharaoh [we cannot render the hieroglyphs here]’’”> --Mkty -, he 
searched in his memory for a Biblical name that might lie behind 
this transcription. 


She explicated that, at that point in time, complete facts about the geography 
of the Holy Land were comparatively limited to the holy sites and the pilgrim routes 
leading to them. Yet, the fortress of Megiddo was generally recognized by common 
775 [| by Danelius 
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Christians, because of its likely association with the final battle of "Armageddon" 
(Rev. 16:16). She further remarked that Megiddo was a fort in the center of 
Jeroboam's empire. Nevrtheless, there was no reference in The Scriptures or by 
Josephus to any besieging or subjugation of this place by external forces 
throughout his rule. Danelius also criticized “the axiomatic nature of the 
interpretation, which transfers the campaign to Megiddo and its environs”. She 
argued that it appears then that the recognition of the town as 
Megiddo/Armageddon is accepted without any attempt at substantiating it. 


Moreover, she averred that “Champollion's identification was accepted by 
Lepsius (1810-1884), who was the first to publish the text, and by all the later 
Egyptologists who worked on it”. She further explained that, at her time, 
approximately 150 years following the initial interpretation, it has almost become 
a truism, and is considered in this fashion by “historians, archaeologists and 
scholars of ancillary disciplines”, as a manifest reality which requires no further 
methodical examination (n.p.). Lepsius’ copy of the texts was about 150 ago+, and 
Danelius first published her manuscript in 1977; thus, the copy predated that of 
Breasted by about 50 years; hence, the condition of the texts might have been better 
at his time. 


Danelius’ critique reveals that the identification of the site of Megiddo was 
purely prejudiced, which makes it liable to relocation. However, Velikovsky (n.d.) 
replied to Danelius’ criticism, saying that: “Megiddo ... [named] in the [Amarna] 
letters Mikida and Magiida [was] called Mykty by Thutmose in his Annals one 
hundred years earlier” (n.p.). Velikovsky (1959) stated, in a letter to her, that it 
appears that Thutmose III seized Megiddo; since in the account of “the front line’, he 
alludes to it and to Taanach as well. In the el-Amarna era, Megiddo is the fort, and 
Biridri in his correspondences with the Pharaoh alluded to his fort, i.e., Knudzon, 
purposely, as Makeda and Megiddo or Magiidda [Ages I, p. 312]. (n.p.). As has been 
repeatedly shown throughout this work, the /t/ and the /d/ are interchangeable in 
different languages, so are /k/ and /g/. Even the name Magiida means ‘the glorious’, 
another appellation relevant to Makkah. Therefore, his rationale doesn’t prove that 
these locations refer to Megiddo and its environs. More reasoning concerning this 
topic is given under the sections on the reconstruction of the battle. 


BBh- Procession of Ihe Dattle and Some Misidentified Sites 


The above discussion serves to show that the settings are open to 
repositioning. This subsection offers some of the criticisms directed to the 
suggested roads, certain sites, and the logistics of the battle by Nelson, Danelius, 
and other scholars. 





Regarding the allocation of the battle sites to specific towns, Petrie (1896) 
commented on the map of the procession of the army stating that Yehem, Megiddo, 
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and Taanaka are definite. Arareh is possibly Aaruna, and Wady Arah “the line of 
Tahutmes' approach”. Both Zebdeh nor Zeita don’t seem to correspond with Zifta, 
which was likely to the west of Megiddo (p.104). This reveals that some proposed 
locations were accepted; others rejected, which agrees with what was elucidated in 
the previous subsections. Some of these identifications are investigated in the 
following pages. 


Nelson (1913), in his PhD on Megiddo’”®, under the supervision of Breasted, 
examined the roads taken by the Egyptian army in their alleged locations, and he 
offered reconstruction of some of them. He criticized some allotments of sites, and 
his argument is quite beneficial to our discussion. Initially, the army was in Gaza. 
Nelson reasoned that “it is not entirely clear” why the allied forces didn’t confront 
Thutmose's progress in the vicinity of Gaza. He attempted a clarification as 
follows. Fist of all, this step would have got them away from their northern center 
of administrations. Furthermore, the southern region appears to have been “either 
friendly, or, at most, not actively hostil, to the Egyptians”. 


The reality that the register of the towns, which were allegedly seized in the 
primary campaign, embraces the names of several cities in southern Palestine, is 
not of considerable value in contrast to this assessment, once we ponder on the 
plain verity that, in all of such lists of defeated towns, any significant sites in the 
battlefield were methodically listed “whether they had been loyal to the Pharaoh or 
had rebelled” (p.19). However, the researcher proposes that the battle wasn’t in 
Gaza; because the locations were simply altered. This would be evident in the 
reconstruction of the battle in the vicinity of sacred Makkah in forthcoming 
sections. 


Furthermore, Nelson (1913) stated that the king arrived at Yehem. It appears 
that he had just confronted the opponents; Yet “just where this city lay is open to 
question. It must have been located on the coast plain near the southern slope of 
the Carmel Ridge”. At Yehem, Thutmose held “a council of war’ with his army; 
the king obviously selected a road not favored by his troops. The discourse of his 
officers is cited here, from Urk.649, Urk. 6507’’, for both its relevance and 
significance: 


How is it possible to march upon (27) this road which becomes 
narrower? It is [reported]’’® (28) saying, 'The enemy are there, ready 
upon [the outside, and they are] (29) becoming numerous’. Will not 
horse go behind [horse, the troops] (30) and the people likewise? 
Shall our vanguard be (31) fighting, while the [rearguard] is yet 


776 The researcher benefited from Danelius’ clarification of Nelson’s exposition of the battle. 

TT Ks stated by Nelson (1913), “the text of the Annals of Thutmose III in Sethe's Urkunden der 18. Dynastie, pp. 
647-667, with a few changes and omissions where Sethe's text is entirely a restoration by the editor” (p.2). 

778 [| by Nelson in this quote 
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standing (32) in ‘Aruna, without their having fought? Now there are 
still two roads. (33) One road, behold it is ..................... OUR ey 
... it comes out at (34) Taanach. 


The other, behold it is at the (35) north side of Zefti, so that we shall 
come out at the north of Megiddo. 


They recommended to follow other roads “one of which issues from the mountains 
in the direction of Taanach, and the other of which, passing on the north of Zefti, 
issues to the north of Megiddo” (Nelson, 1913, pp.6, 21-22, 24). 


Nelson highlighted in a footnote the problems of the proposed location of 
“Yehem’. He pointed out that Maspero, in his Struggle of the Nations, recognized 
Yehem as el-Kheimeh and situated Zefti in Saffa, approximately midway between 
Jerusalem and Jaffa. However, this raises some oppositions. Nelson enumerated 
that, firstly, it is problematic to perceive the reason why the Egyptians took from 
the fifth to the sixteenth of the month to cross the short space from Gaza to 
Saffa, which is less than fifty miles, whereas for the following fifty miles, i.e., from 
Saffa to the Carmel Ridge, they took merely from the sixteenth to the nineteenth. 
In addition, the next fifty miles would have been across the much adverse part of 
the country, in which their advancement would expectedly “be slower”. 


He added that the path by Taanach, which was proposed as an alternative 
road to the one to the north of Zefti, would arrive at the Plain of Esdraelon at 
virtually precisely “the same spot as the road from Nablus to Jenin and the latter 
road would therefore offer no advantages over the Taanach road for an army 
operating against Megiddo”’.. Furthermore, we don’t realize the reason which made 
the officers keen on proceeding in a route that 


skirted "the foot of Tabor near Jenin", coming out on the north of 
Megiddo, when they would thereby expose their line of 
communication with the south to the attack of the enemy, and would 


also have to march across the whole width of Esdraelon only to 
march back again to Megiddo. (Nelson, 1913, footnote no. 49, p.24) 


In the above discussion, Nelson perceived that the alleged roads are no 
different, and they lead to the same point. Moreover, some military moves show to 
be unnecessary, impractically and uselessly time and effort consuming. This only 
proves that the proposed sites don’t reflect the actual sites of the battle, as such 
moves seem unstrategic. These points are quite crucial to our reconstruction; since 
we can’t rely on the calculation of distances taken by the army, being so disparate 
and unconvincing. Nevertheless, an idea would be offered on the speed of marches 
later, in conjunction with the suggested location of Makkah. 
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Furthermore, Nelson observed that Maspero, in his Struggle of the Nations, 
indicated that the Egyptian officers recommended that they proceed in the route 
which led to the north of Zefti. Nonetheless, “there is no evidence for this 
statement in the Annals”; for they expressly declared that two routes were 
proposed, and both were adequate to the generals (footnote 48, p.24). This merely 
demonstrates the liberty taken by the translators of the battle to add parts to the 
texts. Likewise, (1913) Nelson referred, in another footnote, to Budge in his 
History of Egypt IV, where he mentioned that, of the three routes that directed to 
Megiddo, two were refused by the officers, however, the king was determined to 
advance in this location “by one of them’. Unfortunately, the lacuna in the 
inscription doesn’t give much cues about this. 


Nevertheless, Sethe reestablished it as “One road, behold it's excellent for our 
lord; it comes out at Taanach’’. Nelson affirmed that the rest of the Annals doesn’t 
include any clues to show such an inclination by the officers. The king insisted on 
the ‘Aruna road. He said: 


my Majesty proceeds upon this ‘Aruna road. (42) Let him whose 
desire it is among you march along these (43) roads you have 
mentioned. Let him whose desire it is among you go (44) in the 
following of my Majesty. 


Thus, they complied with his orders; yet, “still they beg that he will not choose the 
difficult mountain pass” (Nelson, 1913, p.22, footnote no.48, p.24). 


In another footnote, Nelson (1913) clarified that Breasted, in Ancient 
Records, I, explained that 


the Asiatic army, which fights a battle before Megiddo, has its south 
wing at Taanach hence Megiddo must have lain not far to the north 
of Taanach. The city also lay near the opening of the middle one 
of three roads that cross the Ridge, the southernmost of which came 
out near Taanach. 


Nelson illustrated that he has already displayed the location of this road, in line 
with the configuration of the country, “and just at the mouth of the middle road is 
Tell el-Mutesellim’”, i.e., the location in which Megiddo existed. Additionally, 
simply one city is undeniably designated in the direct vicinity of Megiddo, namely, 
Taanach that lies upon the waters of Megiddo, which Nelson considered as 
indisputably the current Tannuk (pp.13-14, Footnote no.28, p.24). 


Ultimately, the king selected for marching the ‘Aruna road, which appears 
from the subsequent advances of the operation that it “issued from the mountains 
at Megiddo’”’. It is depicted as “very narrow and difficult”. However, Nelson saw 
this as an overstatement by the officers who wanted to evade it: “due allowance 
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must be made for exaggeration on the part of the officers who desired to avoid it 
and who would naturally paint its disadvantages in the most lurid hues”. 
Nevertheless, he affirmed that, concerning the allocation of the battle to Megiddo, 
this route traversed the Ridge between the two pathways, which the officers 
preferred, which is obvious as well; since one of these last routes “entered the plain 
towards Taanach, which is to the south of Megiddo”, and the other route is precisely 
specified to have sprung from the mountains to the north of Megiddo. He 
expounded that the officers were acquainted with the region; for this reason, the 
Carmel Ridge was repulsed by the Egyptians. Conversely, the king favored a direct 
road to the location of the enemy. In addition, the officers were afraid of the narrow 
mountain pass, in which the army would be “strung out in a long line”; thus, would 
be principally at risk of an assault from the enemy (pp.25, 27). 


Nelson (1913) resumed his remonstration stating that after three days march 
from Yehem, “on the thirteenth day of the month (May, 12") the Egyptians were 
at ‘Aruna’. He asserted that the distance between the proposed sites doesn’t take 
three days, as it takes only a day; if the suggested site of Yehem is the real town 
in the Annals. Nonetheless, he qualified that they may have waited to hear the 
report from the spies, which, as it seems, came after a day or two, as he conjectured. 
He further contended that the council of war might not have been convened on the 
sixteenth. He also maintained that it is likely that the 16" signifies the date of their 
advent to this town, where Thutmose may have stayed for some days. He also 
suggested that following the declaration of the king's resolve to traverse the Ridge 
immediately to Megiddo, the progress intitated. The 19" was, thus, taken in their 
advance to ‘Aruna, where the Egyptian army stayed at night (p.33). This was 
Nelson’s own reasoning concerning this distance of three days. 


Nelson calculated the expanse from ‘Aruna to Megiddo was approximately 
“half a day's march for an army”, as the Annals state that it didn’t exceed “more 
than about seven or eight miles at the farthest”. Thus, the distance from ‘Aruna 
to Megiddo is short, as they arrived the next day, which is quite sufficient to let the 
king take his whole army across the mountains during the day and allow them to 
arrange for the combat on the morning. Moreover, ‘Aruna was an ideal location for 
an army, with adequate area and abundant water source to make the Egyptian army 
stay there for one night (Nelson, 1913, pp.30-31, 32, 33). 


BBhel. Equating Serna and Wadi Sera Pass! 


Breasted identified the road of "Aruna" in Egyptian texts with Wadi 'Ara 
that joins the “Palestine maritime plain with the Valley of Esdraelon”, which raised 
Danelius’ doubts. She asserted that the dreadful pass, and efforts at its traversing 
by triumphant armies, should have been described in Biblical and/or post-Biblical 
literature. However, no allusion is made whatsoever of such hardships, and Wadi 
‘Ara pass was never deemed as “secret, or dangerous”. Moreover, Danelius (2011) 
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indicated that some scholars presumed that Y-hm, which was believed to have 
been close to the entry to Wadi ‘Ara, is the one mentioned in the Annals. It was 
equated, ultimately, with Jemma, a neighboring Arabic village. To go to this site, 
the army which had traversed the Sinai desert would have persisted moving for 10 
days, which makes approximately 90 English miles, “so far Breasted, and his 
followers to this day”. She also threw light on other logistic and weathering issues, 
which quite hinder the possibility of following the alleged route, which is proposed 
in the translations. 


Concerning the temporal aspect of following this road, Danelius (2011) 
wondered why the Pharaoh decided to take this route. She referred to R. Mond and 
O. H. Myers (1940) in this respect. They underlined that, as stated in the Annals, 
10 whole days passed between the departure of the king from Gaza and war council, 
which is “time enough not only to organise a never-ending stream of supplies 
from the homeland through a harbour, but also to get hold of the defiles and 
carry out the necessary reconnaissance”. 


Accordingly, if the two passes suggested by the officers lay “safely in 


Egyptian hands”, what is the reason that incited the king to select the Aruna 


route for his chief assault on the Temple Mount?’” Moreover, what is the 
cause of his boasting of his accomplishment of having ascended it, which is 


“a performance so outstanding that it had to be engraved in detail”, on the 
walls of the Temple of Amon at Karnak, as well as on a stele, discovered in a 
temple at Armant, which Thutmose built “to cause that his deeds of valour be 
related for millions of years to come”! (Danelius, 2011). This further shows 
that the strategies and logistics associated with such a wrongly identified 
path are defective. 


Nelson essayed to inspect Wadi ‘Ara pass in 1909, and in 1912, and 
Danelius cited him stating the following conclusion (n.p.), or assessment of the 
alleged pass, quoted by the researcher from Nelson (1913); though a lengthier 
than that of Danelius’ quote for convenience. He noted that all over the route 
from Tell el-Asawir till at a distance a quarter of a mile over “‘Ar‘arah the valley 
is wide and level”, and is planted in certain parts up “the slopes on either hand’. 
Furthermore, the view that the voyager sees, when he arrives into this valley is truly 
pleasant. He expounded that 


The ascent, moreover, is so gradual as to be scarcely perceptible and 
it is possible to drive a carriage even as far as the top of the pass at 
Ain Ibrahim. ... Throughout its length at intervals appear remains of 
the ancient Roman road, with here and there a milestone either in 
situ or lying near by. At ‘Ain Ibrahim the valley opens out to two 


778 According to one of the reconstructions, Thutmose attacked Temple Mount. 
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hundred yards or so, as if to offer a halting place to the caravans 
before they enter upon the more abrupt descent on the northern side 
of the Ridge. From the top of the pass the road gradually descends, 
passing the village of Masmiis and winding about among the hills... It 
continues to decline for about a mile and a half, sinking some three 
hundred feet below the top of the pass. 


At this spot, the chief valley directs to the right and stretches to the plain a bit to 
the south of Megiddo. Nevertheless, it is extremely “narrow and rough’, and its 
structure doesn’t allow it to be utilized as a road, a deduction that is supported by 
the point that its “opening is not marked by any settlement”. After the road touches 
the place in which the valley takes this rapid bend, it persists directly up with a 
small ascent of roughly a hundred feet, and afterwards falls alongside a tinier 
valley. 


He explicated that 


This latter gradually contracts as it proceeds till, about half a mile 
above the mouth of the valley, it reaches its narrowest point, being not 
more than ten yards wide. A little further on the road takes a sudden 
turn and, opening out rapidly to a couple of hundred yards, it 
emerges upon the plain of Lejjun ... The opening of the valley is of 
sufficient width to allow a body of several thousand troops to 
assemble within it without having to overflow into the plain beyond. 
The road from ‘Ain Ibrahim to the opening of the valley is about three 
miles long and descends within that distance some six hundred and 


fifty feet, so that the descent on the north side is much steeper than 
is the ascent on the other side of the Ridge. (pp.10-11) 


Of course such a road could be easily defended by a comparatively 
small number of men, but, on the other hand, an invading army 
could readily keep possession of the hills on either hand which are 
neither steep nor high above the valley... a watcher posted on the 
hill above Lejjun could descry an approaching army at least a mile 
above the mouth of the pass. (p.12) 


Consequently, he couldn’t link ‘Aruna with “Ar‘arah”, because “[e]tymologioally, 

.. It seems hardly possible to equate 'Aruna (‘’-rw-n’) with ‘Ar‘arah > ©”, in 
addition to other logistics (Nelson, 1913, p. 33). Moreover, the representation given 
of the ascent and descent contradicts what is mentioned in the Annals’®”. 


20 66 the section on Al-Gha’ir road for related discussion of the ascent and descent. 
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Danelius (2011) further referred to General Wavell’s description of Wadi 
‘Ara road. He similarly affirmed that it does not “present any physical difficulties”. 
She also referenced Conder (1883) as saying that the route that the archaeologists 
claim that the pharaoh took wasn’t actually dangerous, as the one in the 
acknowledged translations. Hence, he agreed with other scholars that ““‘[mlJost 
armies coming north over Sharon... would cut across the... hills by the easy passes 
which issue on Esdraelon at Megiddo and elsewhere.” - thus, a famous historian 
and geographer”. This view was also consolidated by army officers, among who is 
General Wavell (1940) who expressed in 1918 that: "[t]here was no obstacle to 
rapid movement along either the Plain of Sharon or Plain of Esdraelon”’. 


Additionally, Danelius (2011) alluded to Breasted locating Aruna in the 
middle of the mountains. She contended that he, thus, was correct; yet he was 
mistaken in his recognition of the mountains; for Aruna was not encircled by the 
Carmel heights; rather by the highlands of Ephraim, and of Benjamin, namely, Har 
Kodsho of the Bible (n.p.). Thus, Aruna is a valley between sacred mountains, and 
this suits the researcher’s postulate of ‘Aruna valley, which lies between the sacred 
mountains, and borders the city of Makkah’*!. However, the researcher doesn’t 
agree with Danelius’ relocation of the sites of the battle; only her criticism is of 
value to this work. 


3.3.4.2.Dhe Read: to Mhkty in Atnasti J 


Nelson (1913) further examined the description of the road of Mkty in 
Papyrus Anastasi I of the late XIX" Dynasty, translated by Gardiner (1911). The 
papyrus includes a letter to an Egyptian official relating the hazards and troubles to 
be encountered when going through it (Danelius, 2011, n.p.). For its significance, 
the researcher cited the quote from Gardiner’s (1911) Egyptian Hieratic Texts. 
The road to Mkty is represented as follows: 


Cause me to know the way of crossing over to Megiddo which is 
above it (??) ... Behold the ....... is In a ravine two thousand cubits 
deep, tilled with boulders and pebbles. Thou drawest back(?), thou 
graspest the bow, thou dost .......... thy left hand, thou causest the 
great ones to look. Their eyes are good, thy hand grows weak 
(?)...Thou makest the name of every Maher, officers of the land of 
Egypt. Thy name becomes like (that of) K-d-r-d-y, the chief of ‘/-s-r, 
when the hyena found him in the balsam-tree. The (?) narrow 
defile is infested (?) with Shosu concealed beneath the bushes; some 
of them are of four cubits or of five cubits, from head (??) to foot(?), 
fierce of face, their heart is not mild, and they hearken not to coaxing. 
Thou art alone, there is no helper (?) with thee, no army behind thee. 





781 See the reconstruction of the battle in a forthcoming section. 
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Thou findest no...... to make for thee a way of crossing. Thou 
decidest(?) (the matter) by marching onward, though thou knowest not 
the road. Shuddering(?) seizes thee, (the hair of) thy head stands up(?), 
thy soul is in thy hand. Thy path is filled with boulders and pebbles, 
without a passable track(??), overgrown with reeds and brambles, 
briers(?) and wolfs-pad. The ravine is on one side of thee, the 
mountain rises (?) on the other. On thou goest jolting(?), thy chariot 
on its side. Thou fearest to crush (2) thy horse. If it be thrown 
towards the abyss(?), thy collar-piece (?) is left bare(?), thy girth(?) 
falls. Thou unfastenest the horse so as to repair the collar-piece (?) at 
the top of the defile. Thou art not expert in the way of binding it 
together; thou knowest not how to tie (?) it. The .......... is left where 
it is; the chariot is too heavy to bear the load of it(?). Thy heart is 
weary. Thou startest trotting(?). (pp.24-26) 


Such a portrayal reveals the roughness and the inaccessibility of the region. It 
shows the gravity of the situation there, and it discloses the reasons behind the 
generals’ fear from passing by this road. What is really important is the Balsam 
tree, the plant which is representative of Hijaz and Makkah, Makkah’s Balsam, an 
indication of this region’®’. 


Danelius (2011) drew attention to Nelson’s judgment of the road 
depicted in Anstasi I as Megiddo (n.p.), cited by the researcher from Nelson 
(1913). He underlined that this road was depicted in Papyrus Anastasi 1, wherein 
its hazards and perils are portrayed with a considerable degree of dreadful specifics, 
comprising exceptionally fierce men. Having compared the two roads and their 
details, Nelson inferred that 


Deep gorges as these are scarcely found in Palestine at all and 
certainly not in the region of Megiddo. This description of the 
famous road cannot be taken seriously. (p. 25). 


Nelson’s testimony entirely uproots the identification of Megiddo as the city 
besieged by Thutmose. This led Danelius (2011) to conclude that “[n]either the 
physical appearance of the road as described by Nelson, nor its use as an 
international highway justify its identification with a road described as 
"inaccessible", "secret" or "mysterious" in the Egyptian records” (n.p.). 
Nonetheless, as it appears, Nelson contended that the general’s talk and the 
depiction of Anastasi I are mere exaggerations, which sound illogical. However, 
the reconstruction part would reveal a close match with Makkah and its vicinity. 


782 See the reconstruction of the battle in Makkah’s environs for more on this part. 
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Likewise, Zertal and Mirkam (2016) commented on the above quote of 
Anastasi Papyrus, ‘Satirical letter’, in the 13 century BCE. They pondered about 
whether this was actually the ‘Arunah pass. They elucidated that there is no 
reference in the letter to any “human settlement between Megiddo and Jaffa”, and 
the “wild Bedouin with no clear road”. These aspects combined may indicate an 
insignificant and abandoned region. Accordingly, it appears that the ‘Arunah pass 
was not employed as the key caravan route, “because no other route in the 


Egyptian Empire is so remote and neglected”. 


A comparable claim is in Thutmosis’ text, wherin his generals in the war 
council in Yhm recommended not to go through the ‘Arunah pass, due to its perils 
and hindrances. Zertal and Mirkam added that “it_is not easy to explain the 
absence of ‘Arunah and Esur (Djefti?) from the Anastasi Papyrus, as well as 
from Shishak’s list of the 10" century BCE, when ‘Arunah only was settled”’. It is 
possible that these two spots weren’t established in the 13" century BCE (p.53). 
This reasoning serves as a further proof of the inadequacy of the alleged environs 
to be the actual site of the illustrious battle. 


B5h. KK fidndk theon 


Danelius (2011) highlighted that the lines from 72-81 were quite 
problematic to Egyptologists, “who were at a loss to adapt this exact description of 
the situation to the geographical conditions around Megiddo, and the supposed 
presence of the allied army at the exit”. The lines are as follows: 


While the rear of the victorious army of his majesty “at the site of 
Aruna, the vanguard had come out to the valley of [GAP]’® -n_... 
they filled the opening of the valley. Then they said in the 
presence of his majesty, L. P. H.: “Behold. His majesty has come 
out together with his victorious army and has filled this valley; 
let our victorious lord hearken to us at this time; “let our lord 
protect for us the rear of his army and his people; “*let the rear of 
this army come forth to us out (i.e. into the open); then we (131) 
(Breasted reads: "they" — but Sethe (and Wilson): "we".) fight against 
these foreigners; then we will not trouble our hearts [GAP] the 
rear *°of our army. A halt by his majesty outside [GAP] ®!there, 
protecting the rear of his victorious army. 


Again, the depiction doesn’t fit the assumed milieu (n.p.). 


The problematic site is in line 73, and Danelius (2011) underscored that “of 


the city's name, only the last letter - n - has been preserved, together with the 
ideogram designating "a channel filled with water"! It was identified as Gibeon. 


783 [] in this quote are in Urk 
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The Annals delimited this town to the south of Mykta, which rules out its 
connection with Beth-Makdis, or the Temple Mount of Jerusalem. Then, she 
postulated that, according to the Annals, Makedo lies to the north of Gibeon, which 
is situated south-west of "mak-ta"; “even further south are the “waters”, the camp- 
ing place of Thutmose’s army, a geographical fact that meets the requirements of 
the Egyptian text” (n.p). Therefore, Mackey (2015) elucidated that, by and large, 


Danelius could recognize this town as Gibeon (Part III, n.p.). 


According to Nelson (1913), the unfragmented part of the text could be 
rendered as follows: 


"Their south wing was at the corner south of 7**". Sethe restores; 
"south of the Brook Kina," ... As far as the size of the lacuna goes 
the original might have read, "south of the city of Megiddo|[”’]. 
(Footnote no. 60, p.30) 


Danelius (2011) clarified that the mysterious setting was positioned as "the brook 
of Kina", which has never been located plainly in the vicinities of Megiddo. The 
reconstructed text of the Annals reports that’® 


Now the rearguard of the victorious troops of his Majesty was at the 
[city] of (73) ‘Aruna when the vanguard issued at the valley of the 
Kina. (74) They filled the mouth of the valley. Then they said in the 
presence of his Majesty, L. P. H., (75) "Behold, his Majesty goes forth 
together with his victorious troops and they fill the (76) valley. Let 
our victorious lord harken to us this time (77) and let our lord guard 
for us the rear of his troops and his people. (78) When the rear of the 
troops goes forth for us, then we shall fight against (79) these Asiatics; 
then we shall not give thought [to] the rear of (80) our army.” His 
Majesty halted outside, waiting ... ... ... (81) there, guarding the rear 
of his victorious army. 


Now the rear of the expedition (82) was going out upon this road, 
when the shadow turned, (83) and his Majesty arrived at the south of 
Megiddo on the bank of the Brook Kina, when it was seven hours 
from the turning by the sun.’°° 


Mackey (2015) avowed that Danelius acknowledged the site as Gibeon, with its 
“many waters’, cited in the Scriptures, and the correlated brook of Kina “K-y- 
n3, Breasted’s Ky-n”’, unspecified in the neighborhoods of Megiddo, as she 
maintained, as “the waters of lamentation” at Gibeon, an explanation for the term 
which is detected in II Samuel 2 (Part III, n.p.). 





784 missing word from the original 


785 These quotes serve to shed light on the distances between the cited locations. 
786 Urk. 654, 655 (Nelson, 1913, p.30) 
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Danelius (2011) further expounded that translators differed in rendering the 
missing word in English, for it was “brook” by Breasted, and by Gardiner, hnw. 
Hence, it appears that its sense is less particularized; for it was rendered by Erman 
as “"Gewdsser" (waters)..., and this seems to be the way in which it is used here”; 
yet, they explained it following the bible as “lamentations” (n.p.), which also relates 
to the Valley of Baca’®’. Thus, the researcher advocates that this Qina, if this was 
actually its name, exists to the south of Makkah, and it had ample waters too. 


Finally, Nelson (1913) observed that the army besieged Megiddo for months 
till the enemy surrendered. He wondered that, evidently, there wasn’t any 
determination to attack the town, saying “[j]ust why Thutmose did not make such 
an attempt at once is hard to surmise”. He supposed that maybe the king knew 
that the city didn’t have proper provision to support its people for a long period; 
thus, he decided to leave them till hunger hits them, instead of the jeopardy of 
storming the town (pp.59, 62). Therefore, he was surprised that the king didn’t 
attack the city. This also adds a further proof that this city was probably sacred and 
he was afraid of raiding it’**. 


BB-by by. General Appraisal of the Reconstructions 


Danelius (2011) stated that Nelson, the doctorate student of Breasted, went 
to the suggested locations of events and consulted with British military officers 
who joined in the invasion of Palestine, 1917/ 1918. Eventually, he was not 
satisfied with his thesis and wanted even to modify it. Moreover, when the librarian 
of the Cairo Museum, Leibovitc, demanded a copy of his PhD, Nelson confessed 
that “he no longer identified himself with his findings as expressed in the study” 
(personal communication with Leibovitch, Danelius, 2011). 


In his preface, he even regretted’*? that the University of Chicago principles 
for the publication of theses don’t allow for a rewriting of the dissertation. 
Otherwise, he would have readily 


rewritten the whole manuscript in the light of the recent campaign 
of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force under Lord Allenby in the 
same region in which Thutmose III, nearly 3,500 years earlier, also 
defeated an enemy advancing from the north toward Egypt. 


He elucidated that there are some fascinating and stunning “parallels and contrasts 
between the strategy of the earliest and of the latest victorious commanders of 
campaigns in central Palestine”. He further clarified that he was incapable of 





787 See the sections on Bakkah. 
788 See more on this point under the reconstruction of the battle. 
789 TDanelius referred to this part, which is quoted from Nelson by the researcher. 
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including some data relevant to the topic of his research which emerged after the 
work was printed in Beirut, Syria, in 1913. Furthermore, he couldn’t benefit from 
“certain valuable suggestions made by those who campaigned in Palestine in 
1917-18” (preface). 


As is evident from his remarks, it seems that Nelson had second thoughts 
about many points in his dissertation. Hence, Danelius (2011) concluded that if the 
proofs are so unauthentic, what made Breasted and the other former Egyptologists 
equate “My-k-ty (Mkty) with Biblical Megiddo? It seems that the actual motivation 


was in no way a scholarly one” (n.p.). 


Velikovsky (n.d.) replied to Danelius, contending that Taanach occurs 
alongside or close to Megiddo in the Bible, as in I Kings 4:12. Additionally, he 
stated that he would continue to advocate the location of Megiddo, as suggested by 
Breasted. He contended that the physical appearance of the road might have been 
altered completely after thousands of years. He also alleged that, regarding the 
current geological description of Megiddo, “as to the approach to Megiddo being a 
narrow pass - by what it is now, it cannot be judged what it was almost three 
thousand years ago. There could have been artificial mound-fortifications the 
length of the pass”. He further maintained that this case is comparable to the cases 
of Tyre in the era of Shalmaneser III or Nebuchadnezzar who sieged it for 13 years, 
and in the period of Alexander, when it resisted a prolonged blockade. Nowadays 
its topography is entirely altered (Danelius, 2011, n.p.). However, even if the 
setting has been changed, neither the other geographical descriptions, such as the 
gorges and boulders, as noted earlier by Nelson, nor the portrayal of the road in 
Anastasi I, do meet this milieu. 


Finally, Mackey (2015) commented on Daneltius’ critique that when “we 
know that there has been some tampering with a text, in favour of one’s own 
preferred conclusion; then we can only wonder what further additions or 
deletions have occurred?” He concluded his article stating that, if king Thutmose 
III did not besiege Megiddo, as it follows logically from Danelius argument, “then 
to which city does his Mkty actually refer? And what now about his Kd-sw?”. The 
account, as it seems, is complicated and still needs extensive research (Part I, n.p.). 


In this context, the following reasoning of Bowersock (1984) is quite 
illuminating. He stated that the former Western focus on Biblical archaeology and 
Biblical history has been way less enlightening for the residents of the area. 
Moreover, the exploitation of ancient history for current aims is “an unusually bold 
deception”. Regrettably, 


if one finds a willingness to tamper with the facts where the facts are 
publicly known, then it becomes difficult to have confidence in 
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conclusions that are presented on the basis of evidence that is kept 
secret. (pp. 137, 140) 


Consequently, translations shouldn’t be considered as prime sources in our case, 
and critical appraisals should be able to clarify vague unsettled issues. 


Boh Serchacclogical Tinds in Megidie 


Regarding the archaeological discoveries in this region, Guy, a chief 
inspector in the Dept of Antiquities in Palestine, searched the area for any 
archaeological discoveries pertinent to the battle, but as his wife told Danelius, after 
his death, he couldn’t find any traces of Thutmose’s campaign. Danelius 
accentuated that his wife repeatedly emphasized that he discovered practically no 
proofs throughout his nine years of excavation that would cast any light on the 
account of Thutmose's operation (Danelius, 2011, n.p.). 


Correspondingly, Gabriel (2009) noted that this account of Megiddo’s 
barricade must be received with some prudence. It is not wholly apparent which of 
“the twenty settlements layered one on top of the other at the excavation site” 
pertain to the era of Thutmose’s siege and seize of the town. He added that “[t]here 
is also no evidence for the existence of a massive city wall around megiddo at 
this time’”’. It is conceivable, yet not definite, that the walls erected in the middle 
Bronze Age era were “still in use when Thutmose attacked the city, and it its [sic.] 
these walls that archaeologists have measured” (p.90). 


Likewise, Heagren (2010) underscored that the current archaeological finds 
have revealed, in the instance of Megiddo, that this town “may not have possessed 
city walls at the time of Thutmose III’s famous attack” (p.154). Similarly, 
Wilford (2000) portrayed part of the archaeological context in Megiddo as follows. 
Depicting their last eight years of excavation at Megiddo, Israeli and American 
heads of the expedition divulged in the November/December issue of Archaeology 
periodical that “many of the most basic archaeological and _ historical 
conclusions about the city are now in dispute” (n.p.). 


Bb. Ff, reposed . Locations fer the Lattle of Mikey 


After removing Breasted’s “identifications and vocalisations”, Danelius 
(2011) rendered the contentious locations of the battle as follows: 


Kd-sw: Kadesh; My-k-ty (now read as Mkty): Megiddo; N-h-ry-n: 
Naharin; H3-rw: Kharu (Syrians); Kdw: Kode: [sic.] ‘3-rw-n3 (now 
read ‘rn, by “group-writing”, as Gardiner, Grammar, p. 52): Aruna; 
T3-‘3-n3-k3: Taanach; Df-ty: Zefti (current “anglicization” would be 
Djefty). - Ed. (n.p.) 
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Such locations would be subject to scrutiny and repositioning by the researcher. 
Furthermore, the coming subsections present attempts by a number of scholars to 
locate Mkty in different regions. These would be followed by the author’s 
reconstruction of the battle in the milieu of sacred Makkah. 


BGI. Veltkoveky on the Dattle of Mikty ei K adesh” and Retennu 


a. K adesk 


Before going into Velikovsky’s proposal, an important clarification should 
be made. Regarding Qudsu, Danelius (2011) stressed that Kd-sw was not the 
appellation of a town, but of a territory. This also justifies the reason why it 
constantly initiates the Egyptian inventories mentioning expeditions into Palestine 
(n.p.). This is reflected in what Breasted (1906) interpreted about another 
campaign; where he described Kadesh as a district “Behold, (he) came in safety, 
arrived at the district of Kadesh (Kd-sw), captured the cities therein” (p.215). 
Hence, it was a region with a number of cities, as is the case of the greater Makkan 
area currently. But it was also cited in other texts as a city: “465. the city of Kadesh 
(Kd-sw)” (VolL.IL, p.198). Hence, we have the Quds region and the Quds city. 


Velikovsky (2009) addressed the issue of the battle of Mkty, but he focused 
on its relation to Kadesh and Jerusalem. He investigated Breasted’s text mentioning 
Mkty and Kadesh as follows: 


they would have [captured] Megiddo [Mykty] at this moment, when 
the wretched foe of Kadesh [Kds] and the wretched foe of this city 
were hauled up in haste to bring them into this city. (p.149) 


In Breasted’s Records, the same text is rendered as: 


420. [His majesty] ordered a consultation with his valiant troops, 
saying as follows: That [wretched] enemy, [ the chief] of Kadesh (Kd- 
Sw), has come and entered into Megiddo (My-k-ty); he is there] at this 
moment (Vol. II, p.180). 


Thus, the name of the city was presented as: “Kadesh [Kds]”, and “Kadesh (Ka- 
Sw)” in another version, which reflects the phenomenon of the interchange of /s/ 
and /8/, and between /k/ and /q/ in languages. Al-Zu‘bty (2008) emphasized that the 
change from /s/ to /8/ is extremely frequent either within Semitic languages 
themselves or between them (pp.156, 157). 


Velikovsky (2009) posed vital questions which were left unanswered in the 
records: ““Where was the city of Kadesh? Who the king of the city of Kadesh was 


790 See more under the names of Makkah, Chapter 6. 
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is not even asked”. Another one that tantalized researchers, i.e., why was “‘the name 
of Jerusalem or Salem or Jebus, as it was called before” absent from the whole 
list of the cities of Palestine, which enlisted all the important cities “in pre-Israelite 
Palestine”. The first question means that “Jerusalem escaped the doom of its 
neighbor cities”, yet, “the location of Kadesh remained a matter for scientific 
debate”. 


He added that Kadesh was speculated by some to be Naphtali, or to be the 
city on the Orontes, but then why would it be placed before Megiddo, being 
unimportant or why a town external to Palestine or an inconsequential town in 
Palestine was positioned at the start of an inventory of Palestinian towns where 
we would “expect to find the capital of the land”? Some researchers believed this 
to be an error from the scribe, but Velikovsky denied this as such Palestinian 
inventories were recorded soon following the arrival from the Palestinian 
campaign, and before the Syrian campaign. Hence, at this period, there was no 
cause for errors in reporting the towns, and the list was revised by Thutmose’s 
administrators. Thus, Velikovsky opposed such proposals and advocated ‘qds’ to 
be Jerusalem (pp.150-52). 


However, Junkkaala (2006) emphasized that there is merely one feasible 
likelihood for recognizing this town nearby the River Orontes, viz., Kadesh, and 
Kadesh in Galilee has also been proposed as the g-d-s in Thutmosis III’s list. 
Nonetheless, he claimed that the Kadesh on the Orontes is a strong candidate, not 
merely based on the earlier orthographic semblances, but by reason of Thutmosis 
III engagement in the battle there and because Kadesh was the leader of the 
coalition defeated in the adjacency of Megiddo (p.114). As noted above, Danelius 
and Breasted specified Kades as a region with cities. Thus, the reference here could 
be to a sacred region. 


Another central question that Velikovsky (2009) asked was: “is Jerusalem 
anywhere else called Kadesh?’”. He provided clues from the bible as evident in 
numerous instances throughout the Scriptures as follows. One such instance is 
when Solomon took “the daughter of Pharaoh out of the city of David . . . because 
the places are kadesh [holy]”. In the Psalms God mentions “... Zion, my mount 
Kadesh; and Joel cried on the people: “So shall ye know that I am the Lord your 
God dwelling in Zion, my kadesh [holy] mountain: then shall Jerusalem be [really] 
holy [kadesh]” (p.152). In the previous quotes, the word ‘Kadesh’ is used as an 
adjective to signify the holiness of a place, a mountain or a town. 


Velikovsky (2009) additionally stated that “the "Holy Land" and the "Holy 
City" are equally designations of Palestine and Jerusalem in ancient eras, in both 
the Scriptures and the Egyptian inscriptions, as in "God's Land", "Kadesh". 
Furthermore, ‘Kadesh’ is a name for Jerusalem, not solely in Hebrew texts, and 
scholars disregarded “the Arab name for Jerusalem ... it is el-Kuds (the Holy, 
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or the Holiness)” (p.153). Hence, according to him and to some other Jewish 
scholars, mentioned earlier, ‘Kuds’ is an Arabic name; therefore, it could be used 
primarily to refer to an Arabic town or region, as pronounced by its Arabic 
population, and transliterated by Egyptian scribes, according to its residents’ own 
articulation. Thus, the Makkan region is a likely candidate here, for the name in the 
lists is /qds/, whose orthography was also affirmed by Barnhart (2015). As stated 
earlier, Salem is another name for Makkah. Hence, this proposition also stands for 
it. Nonetheless, reference would also be made to another Qds in the sections on the 
reconstruction of the battle. 


Finally, Velikovsky (2009) likened Thutmose’s list with that of Shishak, 
king of Egypt, and alluded to several semblances, which to him reinforce the 
association of “Shishak or Susakim of the Septuagint” with pharaoh Thutmose III 
(pp.104, 154, 155-156, 168). Clarke (2011) argued against Velikovsky’s contention 
in Ages in Chaos that “biblical Shishak was Thutmose III’. Clarke cited the 
Biblical account which reports that, in the fifth year of King Rehoboam’s rule, 
Shishak the pharoah of Egypt attacked Jerusalem. Shishak headed an enormous 
army, causing a major menace to Rehoboam king of Judah and Jerusalem his 
capital. The Egyptian pillaged the Ark of the Covenant, and other precious objects 
of valuable metals and gems referenced in the biblical account, in addition to “the 
treasures of the house of the LORD and the treasures of the king’s house; he took 
away everything”, “(Heb. 5> qol)”, including “the gold shields which Solomon had 
made (1 Kings 14:25, 26)”. This came as a vengeance from God, who made 
Shishak pillage his people for their noncompliance. 


Clarke (2011) further averred that Velikovsky and some other writers had 
the belief that a bas-relief exhibited the Ark and numerous other items looted from 
Jerusalem at about 921 BC. Velikovsky relied on his conviction of Shishak’s 
character on two observations: Firstly, the items on the bas-relief of Thutmose III 
are to be recognized as the ones depicted in the Bible in | Kings & 2 Chronicles; 
and secondly, the recognition of the “wretched foe of Kadesh” cited in Thutmose’s 
account of Megiddo. He acknowledged this Kadesh as Jerusalem instead of Kadesh 
on the Orontes. Nevertheless, Clarke attempted to refute such proposals, and to 
deny the connection between the two figures (p.48). Again, what concerns us here 
is the idea of Jerusalem and Kadesh. 


be adesh and Mikey 


Waite (2013) underlined that Thutmose III documented a list of more than 
100 towns in Palestine from his expeditions. Moreover, in relation to the Bible, 
contrary to the Sheshonk tribute list, “there is far greater uncertainty in the 
matching of names on the list with cities in Palestine”. Velikovsky remarked that 
some Judean towns seem to correspond with the cities in the inventory (p.106). 
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Thus, the allocation of such cities to Palestine or even to Judea is non-final and 
uncertain. Waite (2013) also reasoned that the register of Thutmose III shows that 
the ruler of Kadesh locked himself up in Mkty. This looks odd if Mkty was 
Megiddo; because Jerusalem was more significant to protect. It is an indication that 
Mkty was an important city; not less than Jerusalem (Kadesh). 


He referred to an explanation of the list as follows. If we begin from the top 
of the list, we find “Qadesh’’, the Holy Town, or Jerusalem. As for “Mkty”, the city 
that is number two on the list, several people rendered it as Megiddo; yet it could 
be “Maqtar’” too, which lies 14 miles to the north of Jerusalem; or it may be the 
district encompassing “qds”. As stated in Hieroglyphic dictionaries, the 
hieroglyphs for ‘Mkt’ are interpreted as “mkt” which signifies ““district” or 
“region”, a remarkable resemblance to “mkty’”’. Furthermore, he pointed out that 
Thutmose’s assault was perhaps a practically concurrent assault on both 
Jerusalem and Megiddo. 


As for the cities in the middle of the province of Judah, they were next. 
Waite emphasized that the association is indisputable; however, there are a few 
corroborating proofs that certain Judean towns are encompassed within the list 
comprising Jerusalem. Nevertheless, he highlighted that some researchers were 
perplexed why too many towns were enumerated in Palestine, but the designation 
of Jerusalem wasn’t referenced in the text (pp.107, 108, 95). His reasoning is 
logical when applied on Qds; since as suggested above, Mkt and more pertinently 
Qds refer to a whole region, the Qudus district of Makkah, with the sanctuary being 
the restricted sacred area. 


The following proof comes from Thutmose’s campaign in Reteneu in the 
year 30 of his reign. Breasted (1906), in his Ancient Records, alluded to the 
following: 


Punishment of Kadesh and Arvad 


465. (He) arrived at the city of Kadesh (Kd-sw), overthrew it, cut 
down its groves, harvested its grain. (He) came to the land of S—y— 
wt, arrived at the city of Simyra (D?-m y-r?), arrived at the city of 
Arvad (°-r?-¢-w t), doing likewise to it. (VoLIL., p.198) 


He stormed Kadesh, and according to Urk: 


Urk. IV. 689. 7-10: “Arriving at the city of Kadesh; plundering it; 
hacking down its trees; cutting its grain.” (p.42) 


Urk. IV. 730. 8-10: “... arriving at the territory of Kadesh; and 
plundering three cities which were there’. (Spalinger, 1977, p.44) 
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As can be observed, we have reference to the city of Kadesh and the territory of 
Kadesh. The king could plunder and storm the city of Kadesh in Retenu, but not 
Mkt in Qudusu, or the sacred territory, besieging it for 7 months. 


Finally, Danelius (2011) studied another suggestion in relation to the two 
towns in question. She indicated that Hippolytus proposed this mysterious place of 
Megiddo to be in the Valley of Josaphat, which is still called by the Arabs "The 
Valley of Fire" or "The Valley of Hell"”. Nevertheless, she observed that “quite a 
number of Church Fathers preferred Jerusalem and its surroundings. To those 
claiming My-k-ty to be “Beth-Makdis”, she asserted that the hieroglyphs were 
rendered as "My-k-ty" by Breasted, and "mak-ta" by Gauthier. Moreover, in the 
Annals, Gibeon was to its south, which rules out its association with ““Beth-Makdis, 
the Temple Mount of Jerusalem” (n.p.). 


C. Retennu and. Rezenu 


A closely related issue to the foregoing argument is Retenu and Rezenu. 
Velikovsky (1984) referred to Rezenu as the Egyptian name for Canaan or Israel 
(p.34). Velikovsky (2009) also clarified that ‘Rezenu’ was rendered by Eduard 
Meyer; ‘Retenu’ by Breasted. He further claimed that Rezenu is Retenu or Palestine, 
as it was probably called by its people, and that it is called God’s Land, or Punt. He 
added that with regard to Rezenu, it has been suggested that this term originated as 
an attempt to pronounce Arzenu, which is Hebrew for "Our Country". In the 
Scriptures, Palestine is frequently termed "Erez" or ‘country’, “"Erez Israel" (the 
land of Israel), and "Arzenu" (possessive case> "our country')”. 


Thus, he stated that possibly Retenu or Rezenu for the Egyptologists was the 
Biblical "Arzenu”. He also contended that this “shows that the frankincense 
brought by Hatshepsut from the Divine Land was a Palestinian product; and the 
pharaoh actually refers to the products of Punt and of the Divine Land in connection 
with his expedition to Palestine” (footnote 5, p. 170, pp.173, 177). Regarding 
Rezenu and Retennu, Hoys (2005) elucidated that the *t' is substituted for a ~z’, like 
in “Terah vs. Zerah. Re-ze-nu then stands for “er-ez' Israel as the Israelites called 
their land, ‘our land Israel’ (n.p.). However, concerning the allegations on Punt, 
they are answered under the section of the reconstruction of the battle, and were 
addressed in other chapters, specifically the one on Punt. Hence, Velikovsky’s 
contention is rejected. 


As for Retenu, Panagiotopoulos (2006) highlighted that Retenu definitely 
encompassed a great deal of the Syrian terrain. Nevertheless, the demarcation of 
the southern boundaries of this district, and, consequently, its correlation to 
Djahy and Remenen, is baffling. He indicated that in the lists of captive towns in 
the inscriptions that were engraved on the sixth and seventh pylons of the Karnak 
Temple, Upper Retenu comprises “Palestinian localities, such as Hazor, Aqqo, 
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Megiddo, Tanaach, and Joppa”, which signifies that Djahy [Zahi] was not a distinct 
region but “overlapped or was identical with the south provinces of Retenu”’. 


Hence, Panagiotopoulos inferred that Retenu designated a territory that 
evidently ranged from Syria to Palestine and was generally under Egypt's political 
and administrative hegemony. He also promulgated that the “flexible or even 
interchangeable use of geographical names” in some inscriptions entails that 
Retenu was a broad-spectrum geographical term for Syria, coastal Lebanon, and 
Palestine. Hence, it comprised in part or wholly the domains of Remenen and 
Djahy. He added that the sole clarification for the analogous usage of “overlapping 
terms” is that the author obtained his information, in every instance, from diverse 
texts (pp.374, 375,377). 


In addition, Barton (1934) observed that Upper Rutennu was the name used 
by Egyptians to allude to Palestine. He added that there are proofs from an extra- 
biblical text, Sinuhe, that the Amorites were in Palestine (p.74). As for Sayce 
(1993), he remarked that Syria was generally recognized to the Egyptians as 
“Rutennu or Lutennu’”, Upper and Lower. The latter ranging from the borders of 
the Lebanon uptill Mesopotamia. Upper Rutennu for Thutmose III was from 
Kadesh on the Orontes to the southern borders of Palestine; hence, the imprecise 
geographical meaning in which this term is employed. Additionally, “the physical 
types represented by the Rutennu belong to more than one race”. There is the 
Semitic, and Hittite, and a third type which appears like the Hyksos. There is 
another unique type, and is of an unusually “high and refined character”. This is 
the type represented by the guardians of Janua, a town that has been recognized as 
Einya on the Euphrates. 


At Karnak, the skin of the Rutennu is represented as orange like the Hittites, 
and in the tomb of Rekh-ma-Ra, it is generally painted yellow or pink. The men 
have beards and “long-sleeved robes which reach to the ankles, a cap being on the 
head, bound round with a fillet”. However, their faces look like those of the Shasu, 
and it is likely that they were from “a population allied to the Shasu in blood”. 
He added that if we don’t recognize the precise district, from where the Rutennu 
portrayed on a certain monument may have originated, the depictions offered by 
the Egyptian painter have only “little value from an ethnological point of view”. 
This is also true of the people of Lemanen or Lebanon, who wore the cape and long 
robe of the Rutennu, and had the beard and figures of the Amorites. 


Sayce also drew attention to the fact that Egyptians at times encompassed 
within the Hittites the natives of Syrian countries, and they were merely the 
reigning class. As for the representations of all the characteristics of the Hittite type, 
they are offered “under the head of Rutennu’”. Therefore, there are “bearded 
Aramaeans among the beardless Hittite enemies of the Egyptian king”. Moreover, 
in the great hall of Karnak, portrayals of the Rutennu of Northern Syria are clearly 
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those of Hittite captives (Sayce, 1993, pp.116, 118, 123). This only reveals the 
multifarious regions included under the designation of Retenu, a topic which 
requires more examination from researchers. 


It is to be inferred then that the geographical limits of Retenu are undefined, 
particularly, the southern ones. This designation was generally used to refer to the 
holy Land in Palestine. Moreover, its population was of mixed races; some of its 
residents included a race like the Shasu, who were depicted as residents of 
Megiddo/Mkty location. Thus, this topic would be further revisited under the 
section of the reconstruction. 


bk adesk and Punt Plants 


Another aspect of the argument that would help in the identification of 
Kadesh is that of plants. Velikovsky (2009) affirmed that the king seized all the 
towns, and came closer to “the capital, called Kadesh in the annals of the pharaoh 
and in the Scriptures called both Jerusalem and Kadesh’”’. He brought as a proof the 
record of plants carried by Thutmose from “all plants that grow, all flowers that are 
in God's Land which were found by his majesty when his majesty proceeded to 
Upper Retenu’”. This sentence prompted the translator to speculate that "God's 
Land _is sometimes applied to Asia” (pp.164, 171,176)’"'. Velikovsky (2009) 
further indicated that there are several inscriptions that reference the produce of 
Punt and God's Land as being attained in Palestine or Retenu. One of these is in the 
tomb of a general of Thutmose IV, where Palestine, i.e., Retenu, is named God's 
Land. Additionally, an inscription of Amenhotep III, after a generation, alludes to 
Palestine as God's Land (p.110). 


Moreover, he contended that both Queen Hatshepsut and Thutmose went to 
the same country. He assumed that she went to God’s Land in “Rezenu’’, but was 
confused as to why they weren’t called “by the same names that Hatshepsut called 
it, God's Land and Punt?’”. Furthermore, he wondered whether Palestine yielded 
myrrh, cited in the report of the duty, and frankincense, referenced in the offerings 
given to Hatshepsut in God's Land. Myrrh and frankincense are frequently 
referenced in Egyptian inscriptions as harvests of Punt. Frankincense or olibanum 
has a white color; thus, it termed "white" in different languages like Greek and 
Arabic as well as in Hebrew “(lebana, white)”. However, he explained that incense 
was cultivated in limited regions, Somaliland and southern Arabia on the parallel 
coasts of the Red Sea, and they still supply it nowadays (pp.171,172)’””. 


Velikovsky (2009) also related that, after he inspected Syria and Palestine 
for the fifth time, Thutmose III “listed frankincense, oil, honey, and wine as 


791 See the relevant sections in Punt and the coming sections. 
792 wnswers to such inquiries were provided earlier in the chapters on Punt and Makan. 
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tribute”. Writing about his seventh campaign, he stated that the “"Tribute of the 
princes of Retenu” comprise “much clean grain, grain in the kernel [not ground]’’, 
barley, incense [frankincense], green oil, wine, fruit, every pleasing thing of the 
country”. In the eighth, Thutmose III procured tribute comprising "vessels laden 
with ivory." In the accounts of the tribute, he obtained “in Punt, God's Land, or 
Rezenu (Palestine)”, there is repeated reference to ivory in tusks “(thus, eighteen 
tusks from the chiefs of Rezenu in the sixteenth collection of tribute) and in 
furniture (tables of ivory in the thirteenth collection of tribute)”. 


After his ninth “visit, he stated that he had received as "Retenu tribute in this 
year" horses, chariots, various silver vessels of the workmanship of the country, 
and also "dry myrrh, incense 693 jars, sweet oil and green oil 2080 jars, and wine 
608 jars” (pp.172-173, p.331). Tusks were probably of the goods imported from 
Africa or even Arabia, where engravings of elephants were detected as well as their 
remanats unearthed. Moreover, all of these goods are further indication of either 
one of the following: Rezenu included Hijaz, a proposition which was addressed 
earlier, and we have observed that Jews considered Hijaz part of their home which 
extended to Yemen”™*; or these goods were part of the merchandise exchanged at 
that time. 


In addition, Velikovsky referred to the Song of Solomon, which was written 
later than the king’s time as speaking of “Lebanah (frankincense) near Beth-el 
(Judges 21:19)” which was possibly the spot in which the frankincense plant was 
cultivated. At the era of Thutmose III, the odd plants of Palestine were transported 
to Egypt, as portrayed on his walls. Subsequently, in the era of Isaiah (60:6) and 
Jeremiah (6:20), frankincense was brought from southern Arabia to Palestine 
(p.173). Here many points need clarification. As stated in the previous quote, 
Myrrh grew near Beth-El and the Ka‘ba is also called the “House of God, Baytu- 
llaah’’. It has been affirmed as a place where Balsam grows up till now, and in near 
locations””>. 


eu 


le Gk Bele (Pe (aut 


ae i i LANE taal 


BE oe ee 


SOT OF THE TLANT# AND AMMALe #HOTOUT BAOK #hom nai’ 
(Maspero, 1896, p.260) 








3 1] in the original quote 


4 Mazuz (2015), the section on “the Proto-Arabic, Aramaean, Aramaic, Nabataean, and Hebrew” 
795 See the chapters on Punt and Bakkah. 
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Concerning what Velikovsky mentioned about the products of the Land of 
God, Egyptians identified two Lands of God, as affirmed by Cooper (2011)’”*: the 
different shapes of the phrase “T3.wy-nTr 'the Two Lands of God' and T3.w-nTr.w 
‘the Lands of Gods'” have been overlooked in preceding research. In the era under 
investigation, 73.wy-nTr appears solely in Papyrus Harris (Cooper, 2011, pp.59). 
Correspondingly, in Hymn to Amen-Ra, we learn that 


King Ra true speaker, Chief of the earth: 
Most glorious one, Lord of terror: 


to whom adoration is paid in the great house: 
crowned in the house of flame: 

whose fragrance the gods love: 

when he comes from Arabia: 


Prince of the dew, traversing foreign lands: 
benignly approaching the Holy Land. 


Goodwin (1875) equated the holy land in this quote with either “Palestine or 
Arabia” (footnote 1, p.130). Therefore, both lands Palestine and Makkah were the 
holy lands since ancient times. 


Repeated mentions of Punt have been concurrently made to the Lands of 
God either in the plural or dual or singular. Hence, we have more than one Land of 
God; however, each provided different commodities. Nonetheless, Hatshepsut 
went to Punt in southern Arabia, as has been frequently stated in Punt texts. 
Moreover, the princes who met her are described as “Arabo-Ethiopian” and some 
of them have unmistakable African features like the queen, as portrayed in Punt 
reliefs’”?’. Consequently, the hypothesis that Thutmose besieged Makkah has firm 
grounds, being both Kuds and God’s Land. More proofs are presented shortly. 


http://www. britannica.com/place/Punt-historical- 
region-Africa 





Arab-Ethiopian prince and his wife Queen Eti 





(Arabo-Ethiopic) 


BG2. Yemen and “trabia 


The researcher in Egyptology, Ahmed Eid (1996), suggested that Yemen is 
the scene of the battle of Mkty, in his book Jughrdafiyyat At-Torah fi Jaziirat Al- 
Farad ‘inah, “the Geography of Torah in the Island of the Pharaohs”. Eid referred 
to a text, in which Thutmose said “I was like Huur, the child, in the town of 
Khamiis”. He located Khamiis in Yemen; because Thutmose also said in the same 


796 Check the chapter on Punt. 
737 See more under Punt and sections on Sabaeans. 
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inscription “I am the son of Amon, of noble delivery like the owner of Hasuut”, 
and he situated Hasuut or “Haswat” in Asir in Arabia as well (p.70). 


Eid (1996) further indicated that “Kadesh” is “kadashu”, and the Bible 
preserved it as Kadesh. Moreover, in Tel Al-Amarna letters, it was termed as Kenza 
or Ketchi, and in other texts as “Ketcha or Gai(y)za”. As for Magiddo, it was 
mentioned in inscriptions as “Makata- Makadi’, and the historians located it in 
Megiddo in Syria. Nevertheless, Kadashu, kadash, Qadsu is a village in Asir, and 
there are a number of locations with the name /qds/ like the mountain of qds in 
Najd. Yet, Egyptologists did not locate “‘Aaruna, Kina, and Sila’”’ from where the 
Pharaoh advanced, but they were determined that this war was in Syria/Palestine?” 
(pp.71, 72). 


Eid (1966) claimed that this war of Megiddo or rather Makata or Makdi took 
place in the Arabian Pennisula; for the fort of Sila, from where the army initiated 
its procession, is Sila in Aden. It was the exile used by the Pharaohs and was 
mentioned in Horemhebi’s decrees, where he ordered for a certain punishment, 
exile in Sila. Ibn Abi Makhramah (9" -10" Ah) stated in his book Tariikh Thaghr 
‘Adan, “The history of the Port of Aden” that “Sila was the prison used by the 
Pharaohs”. As for ‘Aarunah, Eid asserted that it is a valley parallel to ‘Arafaat and 
Magiddo or Makata is Makkah, but Makadi is Magadin, about 8 km to the 
northwest of Shibam Kawkabaan. Concerning Qina, it is an ancient port in 
Hadaramat, famous of old, or a fort in Riidah (1996, pp.71-72). 


Hence, he relocated the battle to Yemen and Arabia, but he didn’t provide 
further illustrations about its process. The author of the current book agrees with 
Eid on some points like the location of Makata and ‘Aruna; yet disagrees on others 
like the valley of Qina, as would be revealed in the coming sections. However, 
Eid’s work is significant in showing an Egyptian presence in this area, represented 
in the prison of Sila, and his reference to Hasuut in Asir’”’ discloses an 
unmistakable affinity with this region. 


3.53. Makkak 
‘Semblances hetween Mikey and Sacred. Makkah 


Introduction 


This section commences by paralleling between the names of Mkty and 
Makkah. Thereafter, it offers an idea about the geographical milieu of Makkah, 
revealing it as a mountainous region with gorges, unlike what was denied above 
about Magiddo and its environs. Afterwards, it presents calculations of distances 





798 | ocations were given earlier and would be given later in the chapter as well. 
™9 Asir or ‘Itr’ was depicted earlier as an area with trading activities with Egypt. 
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of military marches and pilgrimages, for their relevance to the topic under 
discussion. 


BH 31. Maks, oe Linguistic F erspective: 
Makkak/Makata! Mykiy/Maktosk/ Megidde/Maacak!! 


Waite (2013) avowed that the name ‘Mkty’ was mentioned in the list of 
names of Thutmose III. As can be seen in the list®°°, the first two names are /qds/ 
and /mkt(y)/ (n.p.), which are both names of Makkah. However, this doesn’t rule 
out the possibility of qds being Al-Quds in Palestine or anywhere else. 


lab ‘> aay 


es SESH 


» 


} oa f 
we Mi-K-i-< Ve 5 fi-K- 


(Simon, 1937, pp. 111, 115) 


According to Budge (1920), the words ‘Maka’, ‘Makta’; ‘Mketh’, and ‘Makatu’ 
in Old Egyptian refer to the following: 


M'kaa (Maka), a country; situation unknown..., 
Makta (M'keta)... Anastasi I, 23, 1, Megiddo 


M'keth situation unknown..., 
M'ktau... Megiddo. (Vol. I, pp. 998) 


The bolded sites are the ones in question. ‘Maka’ was tackled under the 
chapter on Makan, and its location has been fixed from ancient records. As for 
Makat(a), according to Michaux-Colombot (2011) “Mecca, originally Nabatean 
Makkat [is] derived from mankat, ‘king’” (p.17). However, the author disagrees 
with this origin, as the source of the name was examined earlier in this volume. 
Nonetheless, this Nabatean appellation, if it is even the origin of the name, simply 
affirms its connection with Makkah, and the Makat under study. As stated above 
by Ali Ibn Abi Talib and Ibn ‘Abbaas, Nabateans are the ancestors of the clan of 
prophet Mohamed *%. 


Danelius (2011) specified that the name Mkty is the original name found in 
the battle texts; for Breasted affirmed that the denomination of the town was “My- 
k-ty”. She added that it appears that the Egyptian scribes had some problems with 


800 at the beginning of this chapter 
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transliterating the foreign locations in hieroglyphs. Gauthier (1926) depicted about 
seven evident forms of its spelling in hieroglyphs, four of these are enlisted in the 
Annals as replicated by Sethe. Gauthier introduced the name as “"Makta", reading 
it "mak-ta"; whereas Barnhart (2015) presented this toponym as mkti. 


Gauthier’s (1926) representations of the names under discussion are 
displayed in the following snapshots, which include these forms: 


Makaa: unknown region. 

Makatou: Muller suggested correcting it into Migdol in Mid- 

Palestine. 

Maks: altar 

Makta: Megiddo 
-Makida: Tel Al-Amarna, Megiddo 
-Magidi-Magada: Assyrian, Megiddo 

Makdaou: Megiddo 


— | * 
HI Jom maka (pap. Golénischefl, p. 1v, 1. 6). — Région inconnue, 


Miller (Asien, p. 188 ef nole 2) a proposé de corriger en >|] WL. Fp29, et de recon- 
naitre dans ce nom le Migdol de la Palestine moyenne. 


=! 
A=. fle maks (autel (?) de Nectaného & Turin, n° 56 = Brveser, Dictionn, géogr., p. 1058). 
— Localité d'Fgypte, adorant le dieu [loras et non identifiée. 


® sa | ! aaa makta (annales Thoutmésis Iff x Karnak, an 23 = Sern, Urk, 28. Dyn, 
p. Glg), y ean 3 } aes (ibid. = Sere, op. cit., p. 655), yaaa ibid, = Serne, op. cit.. 
p- 667), RS | 4h et S | | nae (listes Thoutmdsis If & Karnak, n° 2 = Sere, op. cit., 
p- 781), Ko] 4( extrait de la liste Thoutmésis If’ Karnak = Max Méuxen, Egyptol. Res., 
If, p. 80-82), yy Bt (L., D., II, sho a: XIX* dyn.}, |b) aaa (pap. Anastasi I, 


pl. a3, 14, et oe de l'Ermitage, verso, pl. 17, 1. 68, et pl. a9, 1. 184). — 
La célébre forteresse de Megiddo, au sud de Qadech, souvent mentionnée dans Ia Bible sous 
la forme 1722 (Josué, xvir, 14; 7 Rois, wx, 15; L Rois, 1x, 97; etc.) Mayedie des Septante, 
Mayridi et Magadi des Assyriens, Makida des tablettes de Tell el-Amarna, Chabas (Voyage 
d'un Eygyptien, p. 208), observant qu’au 1* sidele la plaine de Megiddo a été appelée par 
Eusdbe et par saint Jérdme aediov tijs Aeyedvos, a identifié la ville avec la bonrgade actuelle 
El-Lejin (= lori), située dans la plaine & lest du massif du Carmel. Maspero (Et. Mythol. 
et Archéol., V, p. 192) et D. Paton ont accepté cette identification, en dépit des objections 
soulevées par Conder en 1881 dans te Palestine Exploration Fund. Au temple de Radesieh 


(XIX* dynastie), une forteresse est mentionnée, qui paraft bien représenter Ma- 
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geddo. La liste de Chéehang [" & Karnak donne (n° 19) un nom tres mutilé, que Maspero 
(Ei. Mythol. et Arehéol., V, poo et 88) a lu [| bnee], y reconnaissant Mageddo. Mais 
le fac-similé publié par Max Miller (Eyyptol. Res., 1, pl. 76) montre qu'une telle lecture 
est absolument impossible, Si le nom de Mageddo figure sur la liste de Chéchang I", c'est 
plutdt au n° 27 (ef. Max Minuer, Eyyptol. Res, 1, pl. 77), sous Ja forme y~ I pam 
Makddou, que nous devons, aprés Champollion et Brugsch, le reconnaitre : cf. Bagasrep, 
Ane. Records, IV, 3 719 et noted (voir ci-dessous, p. 93). 


_— 

Ay ane makdaou (liste Chéchang I & Karnak, n° a7 —Max Miucen, Egyptol. Res., 
I, pl. 77). — La ville forte de Mageddo (voir ci-dessus, p. 20), suivant Max Minter, Asien, 
p. 195-196 [apr’s Champollion, Rosellini, Brugsch, E. de Rougé |. Maspero, au contraire 
(Et. Mythol. et Archéol., V, p- 50 et go), seul de son avis, a reconnu dans cette localité la 
nzpo-Maqgedah de Juda, & proximité d’Aialon (aujourd'hui Bét-Our, au nord de Ja route 
Jaffa-Jérusalem ), ot cette identification est rendue fort vraisemblable par la présence d’Aialon 


(voir ci-dessus, t. I, p. 15) immédiatement avant Mdkddou sur la liste de Chéchang (voir 
ci-dessus, p. 20, au mot \ | | ams). 


Snapshot from Gauthier (Vol.II., pp.20-21, 23) 


Most relevant to our discussion is ‘Makta’, where it is cited in Anastasia 
I. Moreover, Gauthier specified that this fortress of Makta lies to the south of 
Kadesh “Qadech” [thus, it suits the location of Makkah]. Concerning ‘Maks’, 
the /t/ and /s/ interchange in languages, and it is an extremely frequent trend in 
Yemen. Al-Zu‘biy (2008) stated that this phenomenon is known as Al-Watm, 
e.g., [/?annaas/ and /?annaat/] ‘people’, where /t/ takes place of /s/. Conversely, 
we have [/la siyyama/] ‘tax Y’, and [/la tiyyama/] ‘45 Y’ or ‘specifically, 
particularly’, where Arabs change the /s/ into /t/. This type of alternation occurs 
as well in other Semitic languages such as Syriac and Hebrew (pp.80, 81). °°! 


What we discern in the above forms quote is the pronunciation of ‘Makkah’ 
following different conjugations of the word in Arabic. In the nominative case, it 
is Makatu; in the accusative, it is Makata, and in the genitive, it is Makati or Mkty. 
When pausing, the final vowels are elided and the pausal /h/ is added, 1.e., Makkah, 
or it may be deleted altogether to be merely ‘Makka’. This simply shows that the 
varied forms are representations of different grammatical cases in Arabic. We can 
even discern in the sentence, cited by Danelius (2011), “in the Annals (line 20) 
that the "King of Kd-sw” had entered Mak-ta (as the word has been read by 
Gauthier (1926))’(n.p.), the grammatical agreement; as Makata here is in the 
accusative case, being an object, which echoes the Arabic grammar of the 
sentence. 


However, as Waltke and O’connor (1990) explained, the three cases are 
present in Biblical Hebrew. They would be for the singular nouns /-u; -a, -i/. They 
also expounded that throughout the final centuries of the second millennium, the 
case system was lost. 


801 Translation and transcription by the author 
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The final short vowels of the singular case inflection were lost, and 
the ending of the dual and plural genitive-accusative (or oblique) 
became associated with a final -m, yielding the Classical Hebrew 
endings, dual -aym>-ayim and plural -im. There are various remnants 
of the case system to be found in the Bible, largely in names (8.2). 
(p.159) 


Likewise, as elucidated by Barrick and Busenitz (2011), Semitic languages 
like Hebrew and Aramaic had these three declensions. They clarified that it is 
believed that Hebrew, similar to Arabic, initially had three case terminations: the 
nominative in u “), the genitive ini © ), and the accusative in a“ -!. The nominative 
and genitive case terminations appear mainly to have been lost from Biblical 
Hebrew. However, the accusative case has persisted in one specific use, which 
indicates “an adverbial accusative of direction or motion toward by appending "., 
rather than denoting the direct object of a transitive verb” (pp.13, 89-90). 
Waltke and O’ connor (1990) explained that Biblical Hebrew signifies the language 
that was used from the time of Moses, i.e., the archaeological period of the (Late 
Bronze II, 1400-1200 B.C.E.) to the present. This term refers to the Hebrew 
employed in the writing of scripture in addition to the Masoretic Text. 


It was utilized from that era including “the exilic, post-exilic, and Second 
Temple periods, a span corresponding in large part to the Imperial Age (Neo- 
Babylonian Empire, 625-540; Persian Empire, 540-330; Hellenistic, 330-60; 
Roman, 60 B.C.E. 330 C.E.)”. In a period exceeding three millennia, Hebrew has 
undergone several alterations. Waltke and O’connor (1990) added that Biblical 
Hebrew is a language “without a case system’. They clarified that in “a formal 
descriptive analysis of Biblical Hebrew”, we cannot accurately address cases. 
However, from the historical, comparative, and syntactic perspectives, three 
discrete “cases” can be distinguished. These relate to the syntactic roles of the noun, 
1.e., nominative, genitive, and accusative. They indicated that it is in this last 
signification that they use the expressions “case” and “function” (pp.159, 10). 


Furthermore, Coghill (2016) underscored that “Aramaic lost the original 
Semitic case suffixes early on”. In the footnote, he specified that case diappeared 
in Aramaic by the loss of final short vowels. Yet, the early Aramaic dialect of 
Sam’al preserved a differentiation “between nominative and oblique cases in 
plural nouns (which were encoded by long vowels)”, which also disappeared in 
later dialects. The accusative case endured “in its adverbial function” till the first 
millennium BCE; but in every other environment, productive case was lost (p.52). 
Thus, the languages of the proposed region, which are Hebrew and Aramaic, lost 
such endings anciently; unlike Arabic. Therefore, it appears that the pronunciation 
encoded by the Egyptian scribes was most probably Arabic. However, more 
evidence is still required to support the proposition that these names are Arabic. 
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Comparatively, concerning the span of the change of morphological case in 
other languages, Hickey (2010) illuminated that in Old English the confusion of 
word terminations resulted in the loss of the case system and of the distinction of 
grammatical gender in Middle English. In the initial phase of English, it had a 
number of cases, however, this altered fundamentally during the Middle and Early 
Modern English stages. The “simplification of case system from five to two” and 
other changes happened from approximately 1000 to 1500. He further clarified that 
there are different models of change, either complete or partial, sudden or gradual. 
Thus, variation extended progressively over the vocabulary of a language 
influencing a greater number of words, or otherwise, following other models of 
change (pp.3,13, 15, 16, 45-64). Therefore, the loss of such cases could have been 
gradually effected during the first part of the 2" millennium leading to the eventual 
change in the second half, which also shows the words under question to be most 
probably Arabic. 


Regarding the designations ‘Magida’ and ‘Magadii’, the interchange 
between /k/ and /g/ has been examined earlier in the chapter on Mag(k)an. This 
phenomenon is attested between Arabic and Hebrew, where /k/ is altered into 
/g/ in both languages as in the words: Arabic /kaddas/, Hebrew /gada8s/, and 
also in Aramaic /gédaS/, as stated by Al-Zu‘biy (2008, p.61). Analogously, 
Hilal (1998) cited varied examples on the substitution between /k/, /g/ and /q/ 
in Arabic. He emphasized that it is an Arabic phenomenon, and it is possible 
because of the proximity of the three sounds (p.248). 


Likewise, Junkkaala (2006) underlined that “the consonants g, k and q were 
variable”, and the Egyptians used varied signs to represent more than one 
consonant. At times, it is hard to judge the actual sense or pronunciation of an 
Egyptian word except by paralleling it with a biblical or Akkadian one. For 
example, “the spelling m-k-t may represent one of the following three Semitic 
words: m-k-t or m-k-d or m-g-t’. Moreover, other forms of the Egyptian, Akkadian, 
and Hebrew shapes of the same toponym could be cited as “Megiddo: Egyptian m- 
k-t, Akkadian Magidda, Hebrew “732; ... Kadesh: Egyptian q-d-s, Akkadian 
Oidsa, Hebrew =” (p.40). In the list of Shoshenq, m-k-d-(i3?) occurs. Simon 
(1937) affirmed that M-k-d is certainly the same with the more common m-k-t 
(p.181). 


Other forms of this name are further detected in Papyrus Petersburg 1116A 
from the era of Thutmosis III or Amenhotep II, and in the list of Seti I, as well. The 
different forms are referenced in quite a few of the Amarna Letters “(written as 
aluMa-gidaki EA 234:19; 242:4; 244:24, and aluMa-ki-daki EA 243:11; 42; 
245:26)”. In one of those letters (243) “Biridja of Megiddo writes to the Pharaoh, 
“T have heard the words of the king, my lord and my sun, and, behold, I protect 
Makida, the city of the king, my lord.” Such inscriptions reveal this town’s “firm 
loyalty to Egypt in the Late Bronze Age”. Moreover, Junkkaala (2006) cited the 
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name Makkedah, which isn’t referenced in either Egyptian nor Akkadian texts, 
excepting one vague toponym in Shishak. Thus, the setting of Makkedah is not 
clear (pp.130, 258). It seems that this ‘Makkedah’ has the same grammatical case 
of Makata, and it appears quite analogous to it. 


As for the alternation between ‘Makatu’ and ‘Magid@’ or ‘Magadt’, and 
‘Makdaou’, the /t/ and the /d/ are interchangeable in languages, according to 
Al-Zu‘biy and several linguists. Al-Zu‘biy (2008) cited Semitic examples, and 
the Arabic word [/suds/ and /sit/] ‘six’. She indicated that this alternation is 
detected in Hebrew, though maybe not as frequent as in Arabic (pp.73,74). 
Hilal (1998), similarly, observed that the interchange between /t/ and /d/ is 
attested in Arabia. It might be associated with bedouins and sedentary areas, 
where bedouins tend to use voiced /d/; while civilized areas, voiceless /t/, as in 
/Vidg(j)dama‘u/, and /?idgtama‘u/ ‘they gathered’. However, Ibn Ginni 
considered this phenomenon as dialectal, which to Hilal is a sound opinion 
(p.231). 


Danelius (2011) cited other variants of the name ‘Mkty’. In the inscriptions 
of the later (XIX" Dynasty), ti, or (ta) or t were rendered as "sh", "s", or "tsh". 
The one with /s/ which is ‘Maks’ “has been tentatively translated by Gauthier 
as (autel?) (=altar?)” (n.p.). Thus, such a place is described as an altar or 
includes an altar, possibly a further evidence towards Makkah. Moreover, the 
former endings show alternations of the sounds due to assimilation. In the last 
chapter, mention was made of the Indian and the Elamite names of Makkah as 
Makshisha, Makshishana, and Makkash also with /sh/ termination. Additionally, 
Egyptian Arabic still exhibits this kind of assimilation in some social dialects. 
For instance, /Habibtshi/ for /Habibti/ ‘my dear/love[fem.]’; /khaltshi/ from 
/khalti/ or ‘my maternal aunt’, where /ti/ changes into /tshi/. Furthermore, the 
substitution between /sh/ and /s/ is extremely frequent in Arabic and Semitic 
languages, as underlined by Al-Zu‘biy (2008, p.156). Hence, all this enhances 
the proposition of Mkty as sacred Makkah, with all of its varied shapes. 


Furthermore, according to Bible Hub website, under the entry 
‘Maktesh’, this place was mentioned once in the Bible: 


Zephaniah 1:11 


Wail, you inhabitants of Maktesh, for all the people of Canaan are 
undone! All those who were loaded with silver are cut off. 


Bible Hub reviewed varied explanations of the name as follows. As stated in 
Smith's Bible Dictionary, Maktesh is “a place evidently in Jerusalem, the 
inhabitants of which are denounced by Zephaniah”. ATS Bible Dictionary 
observed that this place is “apparently in or near Jerusalem, and occupied by 
merchants; but we have no clue to its location”. Easton's Bible Dictionary 
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clarified that it is occupied by silver merchants. However, some sources claim it 
to be part of Phoenicia “"Phoenician quarter" of the city, where the traders of that 
nation resided, after the Oriental custom” (n.p.). We can discern this place’s 
relation with silver and merchants. Makkans’ production of and trading in silver 
anciently have been stated several times throughout this work. Therefore, it is 
highly possible that this very same place is also one of the different forms of Mkty, 
as affirmed by Danelius. 


Moreover, the list of cities of Shoshnek which is believed to be a replication 
of Thotmouse III’s list has the name of the city as “Mkt, Maacah? Clan” (1 Chron 
2:48). The translator didn’t render the name as Megiddo, which was mentioned as 
no. 27 on his list, following archaeological numbering, and its location was marked 
as dubious (Rehoboam). Concerning its occurrence in the Bible, according to 
Cotton (1832), it is also named Maked, or “Maachathi, or Maacah, in 
Deuteronomy and 2 Samuel” (the Five Books of Maccabees, p.72, footnote p). 
Strong's Hebrew Dictionary listed it as “Maakathi” or peoples of Maacah, 
“Maachathite. Patrial from Ma'akah; a Maakathite, or inhabitant of Maakah” 
(Maachathite). In addition, Maacah and Maachathi is “a small kingdom east of 
Bashan’, as cited in Deuteronomy 3:14; Joshua 12:5, 2 Samuel 10:6, 2 Samuel 
10:8, and 1 Chronicles 19:6-7] (Nave's Topical Bible Concordance Online). 
However, Bashan could be rather Bishah. 


Monroe (1974) remarked that Philby wrote to his wife alluding to Wadi 
Bishah as “garden of Eden must be very like this valley” (p.6). We have seen 
earlier that several other writers have identified Havilah with the land of QaHTan 
in Yemen, and Bishah with Pishon. However, as shown on the second map, Wadi 
Bisha extends to encompass a large area, with Makkah approximately lying to its 
east, but it specifically lies to the northwestern part of the city of Bisha. 
Nevertheless, Makan kingdom was mentioned in the previous chapter as extending 
to the east, thus, this may suit the description. Furthermore, Drazin (1982) 
underlined that numerous “deviations” were detected in the translations of Targum 
Onkelos, which is “the most literal of all Targumim, yet it includes thousands of 
clear and subtle deviations from the Massoretic text”. He set to depict such 
alterations. What concerns us here is that he specified that the name ‘Bashan’ was 
among the names that were “changed in Deuteronomy 39 times” together with 
‘Massah’, ‘Kadesh’, and ‘Kadesh Barnea’ (pp.1, 30)®”’. Therefore, further research 
is required into this point. 


802 See more on Massa above. 
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Wadi Bisha 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Bisha#/media/File:Asir_in_Saudi_Arabia.svg 





This subsection has proven the similarity of the toponym Mk; Mkty, Makati, 
Makatshi, Maacah, Maachathi and Makkah, 1.e., being cognates, or even different 
representations of the same form and their relation to Arabic conjugation and 
phonology. Moreover, it has highlighted that Maks, being delineated as an altar, if 
it relates to Mkty, reveals Makati’s sacred stance. The section has also suggested 
that this sanctified region or qds included Makkah, which is itself designated as a 
region in Egyptian records. Finally, Maketsh, possibly another writing of Mkty, is 
associated with silver merchants, and this serves as a further link to Makkah. This 
pronunciation of Maketsh exhibits an assimilation of /ti/ into /tsh(i)/, a phenomenon 
still recurrent in Egypt. 


BG 52. She Rugged Environs of Makkah 


According to Basahel (2008), Makkah Al-Mukaramah region has hard 
geological surroundings, because it is made of “topographically high mountains of 
igneous and metamorphic rocks having complex geological structure”. It is 
characterized by a high altitude, varying from 250-560 m above sea level. He 
illustrated that the the mountains intimately encircle the focal portion of Makkah 
City. Other extensions will necessitate “extensive rock excavations at very steep 
slopes”. He added that “[mlost of the rock cuts at these areas are already very steep 
and almost vertical and are raised to more than 30 m in height. Some of these 
slopes are critical as they stand without rock support’”®”’ (pp.1-2). This 
description of the mountains closely and magnificently mirrors that which is cited 
in Anastasi I, where the setting is extremely dangerous. 


Moreover, in his description of his voyage to Makkah, Asad (2004) 
affirmed that it is an area of gorges, as uncovered in the following portrayal: “I 


803 Emphasis added 
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moved into a beautiful house at the southern end of Mecca near the rocky gorge 
through which the way to Yemen passes”; “Arab tradition says that it was to this 
valley that Abraham brought Hagar and their child - to this gorge between rocky 
hills, naked and barren under the Arabian sun...”, and “we passed through a gorge 
and saw in the pale light of dawn the first buildings of Mecca; then we entered the 
streets of the Holy City with the rising sun” (pp.17, 354-55). Conversely, to requote 
Nelson (1913) “[dJeep gorges as these are scarcely found in Palestine at all 
and certainly not in the region of Megiddo” (p. 25). 


A more technical description is presented by Brown et al. (1986) concerning 
gorges in the southwestern region: 


A second stage of sea-floor spreading about 4-5 m.y. produced the 
Red Sea axial trough, consisting of oceanic crust, as well as renewed 
uplift and tilting of the three tectonic provinces in response to 
compression from counterclockwise rotation against the Dead Sea 
Rift. This late movement caused widespread major stream capture, 
especially along the wadis that formerly drained southwesterly or 
northwesterly, the channels turning westward through narrow 
gorges to the coastal plain and the Red Sea. (p. A2) emphasis added 


Likewise, Sharaf (2012) studied the geology of Jeddah- Makkah area, specifically 
wadi (valley) An-Numan basin®™ and connected basins. He specified that 


[t]he Quaternary alluvial deposits consist of well rounded pebble to 
boulder size conglomerate. These deposits are essentially recorded in 

steep-sided wadis. In these areas, the alluvial deposits are thin, while 
in the downstream parts, they are thick and composed of moderately 
well sorted gravel and medium to fine sand. (pp.124-25) Emphasis 
added 


As can be seen in the previous exposition, we detect high mountains, very critical 
steep slopes, gorges; pebbles, boulders and steep-sided valleys, which are all 
typical features of the setting of the battle of Mkty, as delineated by the Egyptian 
scribe, and in Anastasi I. Hence, as far as the geological setting is concerned, sacred 
Makkah appears to be geologically fit for the context of the battle. 


After showing the linguistic and geological similarities between the two 
sites, the next subsection examines the distances and speed of marches of armies. 
This would present a clearer picture about the marches between Egypt and Makkah. 


3-533. ‘Speed. of Armies and F Ugrimage Garavans 


804 For more information on Wadi Numan, see the sections on the Makkan valleys at the end of the chapter. 
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This section presents the alleged speeds of marches of the Egyptian army in 
the battle of Mkty. Afterwards, it exhibits the rates of speeds for other armies in 
general; peoples, animals, and pilgrimage caravans. Finally, it displays an 
estimation of these paces in the context of sacred Makkah, with regard to the battle 
of Mkty. 


3.5.3.31. Pace of the Egyptian Strmy 


When we scrutinize the speed of marches of the Egyptian army, we find that 
the army took from Tharu®” to Gaza 9 days for Breasted [19-28 April], while for 
Birch, it was from Tsur in Palestine, to a fortress built by the ruler of Gaza. 
Dollinger (2000a) estimated that Thutmose III traversed the Sinai Desert from 
Tharu, lying on the eastern boundary of Egypt, to the nearby chief Canaanite city, 
Gaza, about 200 km in 9 days, at a pace of around 22 km a day (n.p.). According 
to Faulkner (1942), this speed displays a regular daily marching of 12 ¥%2 miles, 
which is reasonable journeying throughout typically desert routes, with an army 
including a sizeable number of infantries, which appears to be indisputably the 
situation (p.2). 


Redford (2003) reasoned that the speed of the army is substantially slower 
than the comparable speed of 45—50 km a day for the Sinai Road in Greco-Roman 
times. However, he attributed this to two reasons. Firstly, the army was loaded, not 
merely with tools and weaponries, but with foodstuffs for the expedition. The 
second cause is that the route wasn’t up till then improved by “the siting of 
blockhouses and hydreia, and the clearing of the route”. He further contended that 
there was a restricted number of “natural stopping points along the route”; and the 
nine to twelve spots recognized from different inventories should match those 
confronted by Thutmose III’s army (p.202). However, the first reason he posited 
may be answered by stating that the Egyptian army must have had some 
ammunition and provision for the campaign, but wasn’t necessarily overloaded. 
This is explained by recent archaeological finds which reveal royal storehouses that 
pertain to king Thutmose III in Sinai, as would be mentioned shortly. Thus, the 
army may have stopped at a number of points during the march. 


It should be remembered also that several days elapsed without any details, 
where the army took about 11 days from the alleged Gaza to the claimed Yehem 
[5 Pashons- 16 Pashons (Birch), 29 April- 10 May (Breasted)], then 3 days to 
Aaruna, and the same day to Mkty. Finally, from Mykty to Qina 7hrs from noon, 
or about 15 days! This is for Breasted. Therefore, the army took the whole distance 
from Egypt to Makati in about 24 days, including the undocumented days for 
Breasted!! However, for Birch, we have seen that the battle extended to about four 


805 More info about this site is presented shortly. 
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months, counting the siege; whereas in Gebel Barkal Stele, the besiege took seven 
months!!! 


Ultimately, due to the additions to and modifications of the texts of the battle, 
and the varied time spans mentioned in the Annals and the Stela, this duration 
cannot be taken definitively; as Thutmose’s actual target location is still unknown. 
In addition, the day when the army initiated for Birch is unspecified. Besides, being 
in the midst of an Egyptian land (Tharu and Sinai), the king might have checked 
several sites on his way, of which we have no knowledge; thus, his speed from 
Egypt to Gaza can’t be used as a base for the calculation of the whole procession 
of the army. 

Moreover, as stated earlier, Nelson (1913) criticized certain points about the 
suggested route, referenced here again for convenience. He stated that it is hard to 
perceive of the reason that made the Egyptian army take from the fifth to the 
sixteenth of the month to travel over the short space from Gaza to Saffa, which 
doesn’t exceed fifty miles; whereas for the following fifty miles, from Saffa to the 
Carmel Ridge, they took merely from the sixteenth to the nineteenth. Moreover, 
for the following fifty miles, they would be forced to cross a more adverse section 
of the country “where one would expect the progress to have been slower” 
(footnote 49 to p.24). This is the evaluation of the PhD student who visited the 
actual locations of the battle, and consulted with professionals. Therefore, the 
suggested locations can’t be taken conclusively. 


3.5,3.3.2. Speed of Other Armies; Pr eople, Horses, Ghartots and 
Donkeys 


Before relocating the settings of the battle, an additional idea should be given 
about the speed of marches of ancient armies generally. Reviewing different 
researches on the speed of army marches, we find the following information, which 
differs considerably. Estimates of marches vary from 30-150 km per day. 


Nappo (2010) made the following estimates, following Strabo’s account of 
Gallus: 


COMPARISON BETWEEN TITE DISTANCES PROVIDED BY STRABO 
AND THE LOCATIONS SUGGESTED IN THIS PAPER 


Straho's acconnt 





80 days, Leuke Kome to Negrana* ¢,1600 km from al-Wajh to Najra 


51 days, Negrana to Egra" c.1100 km from Najran to Mada‘in Salih 

15 days, Cleopatris % Leuke Kome ¢,600 kr from Suez te al-Wejh 

ee tee (Nappo, 2010, p.341) 
He explained that “the distance between Najran and al-Wajh is c. 1600 km, whereas 
the distance between Negrana and al-Wajh is c. 1/00 km; Strabo reports that it takes 
51 days to walk this latter route”. Additionally, Gallus’ journey which took 15 days, 
from Cleopatris to Leuke Kome, is far logical, should Leuke Kome be situated at 
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al-Wajh rather than at Aynuna or some other place to the north of al-Wajh. Strabo 
appraised that Gallus went in 11 days from Egra to Myos Hormos. Mada’in Salih 
is approximately 150 km from al-Wajh, approximately 7/8 day for army marching, 
presuming “‘an average march of 20 km per day” (p.341). 


According to Potts (1988), the distance between Qarn Al-Manazil and 
Makkah is calculated as follows: “Kama Qarn al-Manazil (Ibn jjurdadbih); 43 mi 
[ca.70 km]/2 days from Mecca, on the route leading to Iraq (al-Hamdani, 2.5 days 
according to Ptolemy)” (P.153). This makes about 30-35 km a day. Analogously, 
Scott (2005) indicated that Cyrus’ army marched 38 km per day; whereas 
Herodotus mentioned diverse distances and roads like 40 km and 100 km a day. 
Scott also affirmed that “in later antiquity we find official journeys where 75 km 
and, exceptionally 100 km per day could be achieved”’. In footnote no.6, he referred 
to Casson (1994) who revealed that a Roman official marched from 16-40 miles a 
day [22-64 km], and a day in 64 miles [102 km] (p.489). Consequently, estimates 
differ with easy or rough roads, with individuals or armies, depending on the caliber 
of the army, or even on pending circumstances. 


Additionally, Krentz (2007) demonstrated that the rapidity of the march of 
an army relied on the state of the routes and the number and arrangement of the 
army and “its baggage train”. Nonetheless, routes may have been in a better 
condition than researchers regularly suppose. He added that in 490 BCE, 2000 
soldiers of the Spartan army could make approx. 70 km a day; while the 
Syracusans, about 50 km; whereas the Macedonians, 41 km a day, according to 
ancient historians (pp.160-161). Additionally, Raaflaub and Ramsey (2017) 
alluded to ancient writers as Polybius and Livy who offered material about utmost 
achievements of Roman troops in the Punic Wars. They expounded that “the 
maximum distance achievable over several days seems to have been ... 89 km”; 
when the warriors took no luggage of any kind and “at the risk of total exhaustion”. 


Raaflaub and Ramsey further provided outstanding estimates of marches of 
armies and messengers at the time of Caesar that are quite enlightening to our 
discussion. They remarked that, in the year 52, troops that were unburdened 
“(legiones expeditae)”, and evidently in an immense haste could travel 74 km in 
24 hours, resting merely for 3-4 hours. They further calculated that Caesar took to 
Arelate approximately 878 km, at a medium daily speed of 117 km, which is 
definitely a greater extent of rapidity over a long expanse, irrespective of the mode 
of travel that Caesar used. They again referred to Caesar, providing varied 
calculations of his marches. For instance, in the late autumn of 46, voyaging with 
merely very few followers, Caesar traveled around 2,116 km from Rome to 
Obulco, current Porcuna in distant Spain, in “27 or even 24 days”. If 27, the mean 
expanse taken a day was around 78 km. Otherwise, if 24, then they were about 88 
km, which appears rather improbable. 
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Moreover, Raaflaub and Ramsey alluded to a case where Caesar departed 
from Vienna with troopers, voyaged without stopping at night, and “reached his 
two legions in the territory of the Lingones...Traveling at top speed (c. 80 km per 
day) and with only short interruptions”. They examined another occurrence, where 
Caesar went back at maximum rate to Nemetocenna. In case he departed from the 
region from Augusta Praetoria on 1* of September, this voyage would have taken 
about 13 days. They also annotated that Caesar “Cover(ed) the c. 1,030 km ... at 
80 km per day” (pp.7, 9, p.57, footnote 207, p. 69). 


Additionally, Raaflaub and Ramsey (2017) revealed that a late text 
mentioned that Caesar went to Saguntum in Nearer Spain, or about 1, 650 km from 
Rome, in 17 days; hence, taking a mean of 97 km a day. Furthermore, they cited 
the case of Cato the Elder in the second century, who was claimed to have traveled 
540 km in merely five days, or 108 km a day, though Caesar unhurriedly took it in 
nine days with a speed of 60 km a day. A final astounding occurrence is that 
acknowledged by Riep! of “the inflated figure of 796 R mi (1,178 km)”, mentioned 
by the Antonine Itinerary (289.4—5) to be the space between Rome and Arelate. 
Thus, he deduced that Caesar journeyed “at the breakneck speed of 150 km per 
day”, in “eight full days’. It can be assumed that he halted only once, at any rate, 
for a short period, in one of the cities of the region to demand taxes and instigate 
other contingency procedures, dictated by the probably imminent combat. 
Accordingly, they presented exceptional estimations of the speeds of marches and 
paces of armies and messengers (Raaflaub and Ramsey, 2017, pp.6, footnote no.27, 
p.7, 8). 


Regarding chariots, ancient Egyptians utilized chariots in wars, in chasing 
animals, and sporting, because the chariot was favored for its speed. Nevertheless, 
it wasn’t largely used in long-distance traveling, due to “its light and fragile 
construction”; thus, it was only used in suitable environment. As for its use in the 
desert, it was employed, provided that the terrain was arranged or geologically 
sufficiently hard (K6pp, 2013a, pp.10, 11, 12). Gabriel (2009) remarked, regarding 
Megiddo [Mkty], that since chariots become unsteady, when employed on “uneven 
ground and useless in steep or wooded terrain”, the ground about Megiddo 
seriously constrained the Asiatic leader’s strategic alternatives. The ground “to the 
city’s rear and east is very steep”; whereas the land is “less steep to the west, [yet] 
itis still too steep for chariots” (p.108). 


However, according to Kopp (2013a), Papyrus Anastasi I remarkably 
portrays “the crossing of a mountain pass leading from the coastal plain to 
Megiddo [Mkty] with chariots being taken along” ®°°. Therefore, chariots were 
even used in rugged, coarse or mountainous territory, and they could be transported 





806 This representation is also similar to Makkah, where the rough pass that was likely depicted lies near the Red 
Sea coast. 
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on the shoulders of simply one person. K6pp further explained that “[o]n 
horseback, up to 52 km/h” could be achieved; whereas on chariots around 40 km 
per hour. Hofmann affirmed that “the calculated breaking resistance of the chariots 
from the tomb of Tutankhamen lies at 40.1 — 87.4 km/h, at which speed the rim 
would break”. Furthermore, K6pp referred to Spruytte for a recent trial with a 
reproduction of an Egyptian chariot which passed a speed of 38 km per hour 
through a distance of 1,000 m. Thus, she reasoned that it is reasonable to presume 
a maximum pace of around 40 km per hour for olden Egyptian chariots (pp.12, 22). 


K6pp (2013b) added that, regarding horses, they cover 4 - 7 km per hour at 
a marching speed, and 45 - 52 km an hour “at a full gallop”. Thus, the highest speed 
of around 40 km per hour for Egyptian Chariots could be expected. Moreover, she 
cited varied scholars on the speeds of people, animals and vehicles. For donkeys, 
an estimated “daily travel rate” is around 40 km a day. Additionally, the pace of 
Egyptian wagons, and possibly carts can be appraised at roughly 3 km per hour. 
She also pointed out that, concerning running, a text on a stele of Taharga of the 
25th Dynasty (684 BCE) indicates that the road from Memphis to Fayum, which is 
a distance of approximately 50 km, was taken by soldiers at a speed of 9.2 km per 
hour to 14.6 km per hour. As for walking, a regular speed of 4 - 6 km per hour, 
or 25 - 40 km/day could be anticipated. Most importantly, the pace of a journeying 
band, containing diverse modes of transportation and movements was decided by 
the “slowest element of the mission’*®’, in addition to the grounds; the weather, 
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“temperature’’, “the constitution of the traveler’, their baggage, etc. (p.11). 


It is to be deduced then that 50; 60, 70, 80, 100 or even 150 km for army 
marches were acknowledged cases in ancient history. Moreover, chariots reached 
the speeds of 40-80 km/h. However, in rough roads, the pace would be definitely 
reduced for both horses and chariots. 


The current work proposes that the Egyptian army might have followed 
incense or pilgrim routes, or at least parts of them; hence, we should try to discover 
the actual time taken by pilgrims to reach Makkah from Egypt. This subsection also 
presents speed of camels and camel caravans. 


Arabs of Quraysh used to go from Makkah to Bayti-l-Maqdis in a month, as 
stated in Tariikh Al-Islam for ATH-THahabiy, no.1/245. Al-Qalqashandi (n.d.), the 
famous historian in the 9" century Ah, also signaled that the pilgrims took the trip 
in a month, starting from Cairo, including resting or dwelling in Yanbu‘ and 
Aqaba for six days, making exactly 24-25 days. However, they could make the 


807 The Arabic maxim says the same: “243 Usb Alsat) de pas las”, 
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whole distance in eleven days, if they took the Nagab road, and proceeded speedily 
(p.3459), which makes about 109 km per day, as in the following maps: 





Measure distance 


Total déstance: 1,205 35 &m (748.97 mi} 


From Naqab (Negev) to Makkah, about 1,205 km in 11 days, about 109 km a day 


Furthermore, as Al-Qalqashandi indicated, in 24 days, they marched 1,381 km, or 
about 57 km per day. This description is outstanding, for it fits our case, from 
Egypt to Makkah. It should be underscored that, in our calculations, we start from 
Suez near to Thur like Thuthmose III, which is naturally nearer to Makkah than 
Cairo. 
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Google maps 
From Cairo to Suez 
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From Cairo to Makkah via Suez (1,381/24= approx.57 km) 


Nonetheless, our estimates rest also on “measure distance” of Google maps, 
where the calculations present direct measurements of locations. They are unlike 
the other Google estimates that depend on current routes extensions and the 
conditions of the traffic, which are usually longer than those of “measure distance”’. 
Moreover, the travelers might have preferred marching near the coast or a bit far 
off the coast; however, usually these roads were known and frequented. Hence, our 
approach is evaluative, compromising between these technical devices and the 
knowledge presented in historical records. 


Other historical accounts mention 37 days from Cairo through Suez, Sinai 
and Al-‘Aqaba to Makkah (Al-QaTuuri, 2012). It all depends on the condition of 
routes, the weather, and the speed of the caravans, people, and animals. Peters 
(1994) marked that the trip from Cairo to Makkah took 35 days, from Damascus 
to Madinah thirty days, and from Kufa to Makkah 27 days, as seen on the 
following maps which show their itineraries (Dufan, Giddo and Kastaks, 2017, 
n.p.). Likewise, Grant (2011) specified that the camel caravans from Damascus to 
Makkah would take 40 days with continuous march all day long, resting only at 
night; yet, some also continued their march part of the night; thus, they arrived 
faster (pp.189, 190). This is a distance of about 1,266 according to Google maps, 
or approximately 31 km per day. Therefore, distances and speeds varied in sporadic 
cases. Potts (1988) grouped diverse sources on distances taken by camels as 
follows: 
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(Peters 1994, XXIV, as cited in Dufan, Giddo, and Kastaks, 2017) 
Distances from Cairo, Damascus, and Kufa to Makkah 
http://publication.doa.gov.jo/uploads/publications/138/ADAJ_2017_Arabic%20-85-112.pdf 





Source: Kemball 1856: 115. Summary: estimated that a camel covered 
on average 3 mi./4.8 km. per hour. 


Source: Lorimer 1908: 1418, citing Cantine. Summary: Cantine, 
travelling in Oman, calculated that in 1 hour of travel his camel 


covered 2.3 mi./3 .68 km. 


Source: Philby 1920b: 451. Summary: estimated a caravan march of 
150 mi./240 km. required 5 days, i.c. 30 mi./48 km. per day. (Potts, 


1988, p.155, 156) 
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leasure distance 
ick on the map fo add to your path 
otal distance: 1.266 36 km (786 88 mm) 
Google Maps 
Damascus to Makkah (1,266/40= approx. 31 km a day) 





Egyptian Pilgrim route near the coast (Alsahra.org) 


The following tables, which are part of the original table/diary of the Hajj 
procession to Makkah in 1885 (Sadiq, 1999, 155-159), are translated by the 
researcher. The journey started from Cairo on Sept. 30", then it moved to Suez; 
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Aqaba, Deba, Wajh, Yanbu‘, Rabigh, ‘Asfaan, Jamuum, then finally to Makkah on 
9" Nov, or about 40 days. Ultimately, it returned from Makkah to Madinah (29 
Nov- 10 Dec.). The researcher selected only the return from Makkah to Madinah; 
since the procession made several pauses on its way from Cairo to Makkah, and 
this caused the journey from Cairo to be different from that of the return journey 
from Makkah; hence, the discrepancy in the timing of the trips on the routes. 
Selecting only the trip up till Madinah in the return route serves to reflect the actual 
speed of the procession. 

s - 
ro) 





Measure distance Meoaure distance 
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Total distance: 339,86 krn (211.18 mi) Total distance: 313.27 km (194.66 mi) 


Google maps, from Madinah and Yanbu‘ to Makkah 
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Procession from Cairo to Makkah 
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Preparartion for 1 i| 29 Nov. 
returning to Cairo ‘aga eid v* odd 
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Rabigh be ol nell] DUC eT 

Anat! 


Madinah Bap dal JT Jarl J poy 10 Dec. 
From Makkah to Madinah>Cairo (Sadiq, 1999, pp.155-159) 

Accordingly, we can calculate the time taken to get to Cairo in their return 
trip, based on direct marches. First, between Yanbu‘ and Makkah, the procession 
made nearly 313 km in about eleven days, from 29 Oct. - 9 Nov, riding camels, 
horses, or on foot. Moreover, the return journey to Madinah, took from 30 Nov till 
10 Dec, a distance of about 340 km in the same span. Thus, the speed varied 
between approx. 28-31 km per day, due to various reasons. It should be observed 
that there are definitely differences between the marches of an army and those of 
ordinary people. Nevertheless, there are horse, donkey or camel riders and walkers 
in the caravan; thus, both the cases of Caravaneers and armies are comparable; 
though soldiers are expectedly more robust than ordinary people, and are 
commonly trained to walk and run along rugged roads. 


Al-Balawi (n.d), the Moroccan travelogist, writing in the 8" century Ah/ ca. 
14" century CE, provided us with some information on his pilgrimage trip. He 
stated that they left Madinah in the early morning of the 23" of the month of THi- 
1-Qi‘dah. They weren’t proceeding speedily, and they visited certain sites on the 
way, like the cemeteries of some companions/SaHabis, till they reached Makkah 
in the early morning of the 5" of Thi-l-Hijjah, or the following month, of the same 
year (pp.294, 295). Thus, they took the distance in 12 or 11 *°’days. 


As for the Hijra of Prophet Mohamed # from Makkah to Madinah, he left 
his house at the night of 27" Safar 12/13" Sept. 622 CE, then stayed in Thur Cave 
for three days. He left Makkah on the 1* of Rabii ’Awal, at night, 16 Sept. 622 
CE, and he arrived on Monday 8" of Rabii‘ ’Awal, 23" Sept. 622 CE in Qibaa’, 5 
km from Al-Masjid Al-Nabawi, the central area in Madinah, or originally, his 
house. However, he took a different route from that taken by usual caravans, 





808 A lunar month could be 29 or 30 days. 
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heading south toward Yemen; afterwards, he directed west toward the Red Sea 
coast, then up north taking a road near to the coast (Al-Mubarkufurty, n.d., pp.16, 
17). Hence, prophet Mohamed * took this distance in 7 days only. 


ear Rsiw OA! Masjid an Nabawi 
’ 9 mf 


om 10 min 





fa 11 min 
~ 
: | 
Masjed Qui: 


It could be inferred, then, due to what Al-Qalqashandi stated, that the whole 
distance from Cairo to Makkah could be taken in 24/25 days. It should be 
emphasized also that caravans are undeniably slower than armies; therefore, 
Thutmose might have reached Makkah as proposed in 24-25 days. In view of the 
above, we can now proceed to our reconstruction and calculations in the milieu of 
sacred Makkah. 


3.6. Reconstruction of the Lattle of Mikey in Sacred. Makkak 


In this section, a preliminary restoration of the battle is presented, which 
encompasses an analysis of some of the selected toponyms from varied sources; 
reference to the region’s water resources, cultivation, in addition to other correlated 
issues. Nevertheless, it should be observed that this reconstruction would be 
consolidated by further research. 


3.6.1. Jentative Calculations of She Marches of the Egyptian Sbrmy 
bo Mkty 























Lgyptolegist Departure Sime Dattle Time 
- Departure from Egypt: 15" May =215t 9 month/ 
19™ April = 25" 8" month/ (Bashans/ Pashons) 
Dreasted (Bermoda/ Pharmuthi) 
-Departure from Gaza: 5" day, 
9 month 
Lit ia -Departure from Egypt??? -19" Pashons in Aaruna and Kina 
rr -from the fortress, 4" Pashons (9" | -Battle: 22"4 day of Mesori (12 
month) month) Battle 
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Given the discrepancy between the dates in general, and the vast difference 
between the date of the battle in the two sources, we can’t rely definitively on the 
provided dates. However, a restoration of the battle is offered for convenience’s 
sake, taken into account these variations. We can only assume that Thutmose had 
a very speedy horse/s for his march and chariot, with a consideration for the 
differences in speed between either, as demonstrated earlier. Therefore, we 
presume that his speed varied significantly, 1.e., it lessened when he took the rough 
road. Hence, given the above calculations of both army and pilgrimages marches, 
the speed of the army might have reached up to 70 or 80 km per day or maybe 
more, but later, it decreased in rugged areas. 


As remarked earlier, Danelius (2011) highlighted that the only location that 
is affirmed is Gaza, and that all towns except Gaza are merely ‘guesswork’. 
Nevertheless, Birch was not even positive if Gevta referred to Gath or Gaza; though 
the army was actually residing in it, as asserted by other interpreters; therefore, 
Gevta is definitely not Gaza. Thus, it should be noticed that the researcher will 
attempt to relocalize selected towns in upcoming subsections. 


We start with Birch’s statement that the army started from Tsur in the 
Levant. The researcher calculated a distance of about 1,216 from Beit Zuur to 
Makkah. With a medium speed of about 50 km a day only, he would make it in 
roughly 24 days. However, other archaeologists have agreed with Breasted about 
starting from Thur in Egypt. Moreover, archaeological finds do testify to the 
Egyptian king’s march from this location. Therefore, if they travelled more kms 
per day, they would have reached it even faster, bearing in mind decreasing speed 
in rough areas. If they took the road from Egypt, Thur/Ismailia, then Gaza, and the 
distance is about 1437 km to Makkah, they had to cover around 59 km per day to 
reach it in roughly 24 days. Yet, their speed also undeniably varied from rough to 
accessible roads. 
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Distance from Beit Zuur to Makkah (Google) 
50 km a day 
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Given the above cited calculations of Pilgrimage processions, of which we 
have 1,205 km from Naqab to Makkah in eleven days or about 109 km a day, and 
also other rates, which are about 40-45 km per day, the army could achieve the 
distance in a speed of about 50/59 km a day, and reach Makkah as proposed. 
However, it is logical that their speed was definitely faster than that of the 
pilgrimage processions, which usually had old and ill people. Therefore, the army 
could have reached Makkah in the span of 24 days, as corroborated by the 
calculations of army marches, but above all the speed of pilgrimages processions 
in this context. 


3.6.2. Relocation of Dome of the Hattle Sites te az 


Introduction 


Junkkaala (2006) noted that the investigation of placenames must consider 
the essential variations in representing toponyms that exist between the Egyptian 
and Canaanite/Hebrew writing scripts. He further underlined that, regrettably, there 
isn’t a way of definitely knowing how Egyptian was articulated; thus, in this 
respect, “the transcription of hieroglyphs must remain hypothetical’. For instance, 
the Egyptian script didn’t differentiate between r and I, where the Semitic I was 
represented with the Egyptian r, and at times, the Semitic | would be rendered n. 
In addition, “the consonants g, k, and q were variable” (pp.39-40)®”, as examined 
above. 


The coming sections attempt to relocate some of the sites of the battle of 
Mkty to Hijaz, where it likely occurred, as would be revealed in the coming 
exposition. Selected toponyms are presented in their suggested milieu, with an 


809 See the sections on Ancient Egyptian earlier in this volume. 
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examination of their geological and archaeological contexts, in addition to other 
criteria, Whenever available. 


3.6.2.1. Sharu 


The route of the battle as depicted by Egyptologists proceeded as follows: 


Gailu (Tsar). —» Katatu (Gaza) > Juhem — > Aanaka 
Tharu or * Gevta > Aaruna Valley > Kaina lake — > Makata 
(@-d-tw) 


As stated by Barnhart (2015), “Breasted uses Tharu, Lichtheim, Sile. Apparently 
the exact location is unknown” (n.p.). However, Gabriel (2009) indicated that 
Thutmose III gathered his army at his headquarters in Sile. This town was about 
ten km to the north-northeast of the present city of Qantara. It was located on the 
littoral route neighboring the opening of the Pelusiac tributary of the Nile. The 
region was termed “the Wall of Princes”, it had been shielded from the middle 
Kingdom epoch. He added that he made his plan for Megiddo [Mkty] in winter 
(p.82). Likewise, Redford (2003) equated Sile with Tel Hebwa, which lies about 
10 km NNE of Qantara east. He referred to the excavations performed under the 
supervision of Dr Abdul-Maksuud which offered plentiful indications of “Hyksos 
occupation and massive New Kingdom fortifications” (p.8). 


According to Prof. Abdel-MaqSuud, ex-head of the Egyptian Antiquity 
Sector, Tharu in Al-Qantara, east of Suez Canal, was the point from where ancient 
Pharaohs made their marches to varied battles, among which is Megiddo, as 
consolidated by recent finds (Athaariy, 2017). Moreover, Prof. Al-DamaTiy, 
former Egyptian Minister of Antiquities, announced the discovery of part of the 
eastern portal of Tharu citadel, to the east of Suez Canal, which was the 
headquarters of the Egyptian army, in addition to royal storehouses that pertain to 
kings Thutmose III and Ramses II (Iktishaaf Magar Al-Gaysh, 2015, n.p.). Hence, 
the general location for launching the army, as attested in archaeological finds, is 
near Al-Qantara. 


3. 6.2.2. ,atatu or Gadatu 


The second location in question is Katatu or Gadatu /G°d?-tw/, the first as 
read by Birch; the second, Breasted. According to Barnhart (2015), who relied on 
Manuel de Codage, which is a computer system for the transliteration of Egyptian 
Hieroglyphic texts, it was pronounced as /gADAtw/ (n.p.). It can be noticed also 
that the endings for the nominative case in Arabic is used, which may entail that 
the town relates to an Arabic location. To cite other occurrences of this site, 
Breasted (1906), in another context, read the following text: “Gaza (G °-d?-y , 
sic!)”, a writing which he considered as erroneous. However, he annotated that it 
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is “Perhaps an error for G°-d°--ty = Gaza” (Vol. II, p.271). We can also detect 
in ‘Gdty’ the use of the genitive case in Arabic. 


Sethe in Urk rendered the part in the Annals about this location as: “at the 
city of "Which-the-prince-seized", Gaza [is its name in Kharu]”. Nelson explained 
that Sethe’s remark “Equals "is its Palestinian name"-a very doubtful restoration” 
(Nelson, 1913, p.5). Birch (1875) also stated that, according to the records, they 
were “at the fortress made by the ruler of Katatu” (p.38), and Breasted (1906) 
“(he arrived) at the city, the possession of the ruler, Gaza, (G°d°-tw).” (Vol. II, 
p.179). The text denotes that it was constructed or owned by him. Moreover, 
Nelson’s above remark casts shades of doubt on its equation with Gaza. 
Nonetheless, this location has been identified by Breasted as Gaza, though as can 
be seen, it could relate to the ruler of Jeddah, pronounced as /gadatu/, in its 
nominative case. 


Franci (2014) highlighted, regarding ancient Egyptian and Semitic 
languages, that the C.S. or Common Semitic *¢ regularly parallels the Egyptian s, 
and C.S. *d to equally the Egyptian z, and d, though there is certain vagueness as 
in “C.S. *d ~ Egyptian z, C.S. *DI’B- “wolf”, Egyptian z37b “jackal’”’ (Franci, 2014, 
p.197). Nonetheless, ancient Egyptian, as examined by Loprieno (1995), had the 
phonemes /z/ and /s/, whose phonological opposition “was neutralized by the 
beginning of the Middle Kingdom, at which time <z> and <s> had become 
graphic variants of the same phoneme /s/” (p.34). Hence, they were present in its 
phonology. 


Thus, if the original sound is /z/ in Gaza, it could have been probably 
rendered by the Egyptians as z. However, Birch presented it as /t/ and Breasted as 
/d/. Thus, the name of the city was not Gaza; but possibly Gadatu, and it should be 
reiterated that they were at the property or fortress made by the ruler of Gadatu, not 
the city of Gadatu itself. Moreover, it is understandable that /g/ could be substituted 
by /k/, and /d/ by /t/, as attested in this work, i.e., K(G)at(d)atu. However, the name 
of this town remains subject for further research, for lack of adequate textual 
resources. 


3.6.2.3. Juhem 


Juhem is the next town in question. Birch named it ‘Juhem’; Breasted, 
“Yehem’. According to Barnhart (2015), it was pronounced in Ancient Egyptian as 
Yehem /yHm/. Anderson (1977) indicated that the change between /j/ and /y/ is 
extremely frequent in languages (p.300). Moreover, according to Gadalla (2017), 
“Latin letter ‘J/j’ is pronounced in many European regions, just like the Ancient 
Egyptians, as the sound ‘Y/y’” (n.p.). Furthermore, as observed by Al-Zu‘biy 
(2008), the interchange between /dg/ and /y/ is frequent in Arabic, due to their 
proximity (p.59). Hilal (1998) also acknowledged Arabs’ alternation between /j/ 
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and /y/ (p.191). Henceforth, the original name could be ‘Juhem’, as presented by 
Birch, pronounced in Egyptian as Yehem. 


Additionally, the alternation between /h/ and /H/ is attested in the Arabic 
literature. Al-Zu‘biy (2008) pointed out that this change is extremely frequent in 
Arabic, while few cases were recorded in some Semitic languages (pp.25, 26). 
Given the previous information, it should be underlined as well that the Egyptians 
might have recorded these sounds as pronounced by some Arabs using the /y/ 
sound: ‘Yehem’, and the /H/ sound also, or the Egyptians might have written them 
according to their own pronunciation. Therefore, both cases are possible. 


Regarding the location of Juhem, the researcher proposes linking it with the 
tribe of Jahem, which is one of the ancient Arabic tribes. Maghniyyah (1979) 
highlighted that Banu Juhem are Shii‘ite tribes in Hiyjaz (p.203). According to Al- 
Jasim (1980), Jahem are from Bani ‘Amr from MasruuH from Harb, some of who 
lived of old in the valley of Ghaw(u)laa, north of Jeddah, and they still reside there 
up till now (Al-Jaser, 1980, p.15, 20, 67). In addition, Ju(a)hem or Juhaymah, from 
the tribe of Harb, resided in a village, 175 km south of Madinah, and in Mahd ATH- 
THahab (Al-Shee‘ah, n.d., n.p.). 


Likewise, Abu ‘Abd Al-MuHsen (2009) accentuated that Banu Jahem or Al- 
Juhmiyyah are from Banu ‘Amr from Harb, they inhabit the village of Abu Dibaa‘ 
in the valley of Far‘, which is 175 km far from Madinah on the way to Makkah 
(p.3). Similarly, Hamza (2002) emphasized that they are actually located between 
Makkah and Madinah in Al-Far‘(p.143; 1983, p.12). Al-Tilmisaaniy Al-Burriy 
(645 Ah/ ca. 1247) observed that, at the time of the disciples of Prophet Mohamed, 
Banu Abi Juhem resided in Madinah, and he mentioned a war they were involved 
in (Vol. 1, p. 259). 


+Vgall 


Jeddah 
o> 





Ghawlaa Valley 


Qannaas Murad (2009) affirmed that Jahem is a tribe that descended from 
FallaH Ibn Jahem Ibn Jabr Ibn Ghallaab Ibn Khawlaan. He illuminated that Jabr 
Ibn Ghallab was a wise, just, and knowledgeable man who lived about 2000 years 
before Islam (n.p.), about 3400 years ago. Hence, they are an ancient tribe that lived 
between Madinah and Makkah; therefore, they are a possible candidate in our 
reconstruction. Furthermore, Jahem, his offspring, suits the era and the region 
under discussion. Ali (2001) also clarified that Khawlan, the tribe of FallaH, is an 
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ancient tribe, contemporaneous with Saba, as attested in ancient south Arabian 
inscriptions, like Jamme 629 which mentions “THi Khawlin”. Moreover, they were 
cited with the Minaeans in ancient inscriptions, which make them related to the 
first millennium BCE (pp.285, 307, 404). 





Wadi ALF at’ paves Malet ai Madinah, 
about 206 km from Makkah 

Finally, KuHala (1997) mentioned different tribal branches by the name 
Juhem, one from Harb who live in Al-Far‘ between Makkah and Madinah; a second 
one from Kulayb Ibn Rabii‘ah from Qays Ibn ‘iilan, the “Adnanites, and a third 
Juhem Ibn Thaqiif, who are also ‘Adnanites (p.161). Therefore, Arab genealogists 
should attempt to specify further this tribe’s actual time span, and affiliations, as 
there is a controversy concerning the origin of the tribe and its connection to the 
tribe of Subay‘, an issue which should be settled by specialists; hence, it lies beyond 
the scope of this work. Suffice it to say at this point that Jahem, from Harb, is an 
ancient tribe that resided in these locations, namely, between Makkah and Madinah 
or Makkah and Jeddah. It is to be inferred then that Juhem may refer to a site near 
Madinah; in Madinah, or near Jeddah, given the ancient locations of the tribe. 


36.2. (Ta) Aanaka and Dicfti j 


Eeyptain Army 


» Aanaka 
® Gevta 


Returning to the route of the battle, Thutmose had either of two roads to 
proceed in that would lead them to (TA)Aanaka or Gevta. According to Wilson 
(1969), he had two ways ahead of him “one of the roads—behold, it is [to the east 
of] us, so that it comes out at Taanach. The other—behold, it is to the (35) 
northside of Djefti, and we will come out to the north of Megiddo”. He explained 
that “one debouching at Taanach, 4 or 5 miles southeast of Megiddo, and one 
debouching at an unknown point north (west) of Megiddo” (footnote 21, p.235). 
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It should be highlighted that the directions and the underlined distances in miles 
aren’t in the original text, they were provided by Wilson for clarification, in relation 
to the proposed Megiddo. 


The above quotation was represented by Birch (1875) as: “one of the roads, 
it leads .... us 34 of the land Aanaka, the other leads to 35 the north road of 
Gevta’’. Birch equated Gevta with “Gaza or Gath”, and mentioned in another 
context that Gaza is “the land of Taha” (p.39, footnote 5, p.33). Barnhart (2015) 
stated that the name of the town was “Df-ti’. Similarly, Wilson spelled Djefti or 
Gevta with an /f/ and /i/. Redford (2003) underscored that it is regularly associated 
with Tel Abu Shusha, which lies 5 km North-west of Megiddo toward Jokneam, in 
the acknowledged translations. However, he asserted that “it is difficult to conceive 
of this route being a real option, as it would have left the Egyptian rear at risk of 
attack at several places” (p.17). Thus, the acknowledged location is doubtful. 


Barnhart (2015) rendered Taanach as “tAaAnAk” (n.p.), which Birch, as in 
the previous paragraph, named “land Aanaka”. “TA” means ‘land’ in Egyptian, as 
explicated in the chapter on Punt; thus, it could mean the land of Anaka, as 
translated by Birch. Breasted (1906) read it as follows: 


There are yet two (other) roads: one road, behold, it [will] — us, for it 
comes forth at Taanach (T°-‘°-n°-k°), the other, [behold], it will 
[bring us upon] the way north of Zefti (Df-ty), so that we shall come 
out to the north of Megiddo (My-k-ty). (p.181) 


Hence, Dfty is on the north road to Makty, and Anaaka’s direction is not stated in 
the original text; the text only says that the road will come out to this site. 


3.6.2.f.1.{ Ja)vtanaka and Possible Locations 


There are some likely locations relevant to our town ‘Anaaka’ in Hyaz. Al- 
‘Anaaq and Al-‘Anaqaan are mountains in Madinah; whereas Wadi ‘Anaaq is a 
valley in Makkah. 


Longitude Latitude Area Name of the region Name of the Place 


Uslall 4a 3 ell day Sal & 53 4ieial anu CASal paul 
TA of YY YE YO YA Mountain JeMadinag) dyad dilie Al ‘anaaqg Sal 
f- YY «A YY Y¥ °° Valley gi sMakkah Si) 4S. 4ibin  ‘Anaaq Glue 


YA of YY Yf YT +A Mountain doxMadjnauy dy. dike 4p anaqaan Cue 


(Al-Jam‘iyyah Al-Jughraafiyyah Al-Sa‘uudiyyah, 2001, p.438) 
English names by the author 
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Al-Jehfa and Anaaqan 

Moreover, Ta‘nuq is a village near Khaybar in Madinah, and Ta‘aniiq (pl.) or 
Ta‘naq (sing.) is another area in the land of GhaTfaan, also in Madinah (AI- 
Bilaadiy, 2010, pp.272, 273). The sites in Madinah could be relevant; because 
Jahem has been living of old in and adjacent to Madinah. However, since the road 
will lead to it, the location could be in Makkah, as apparent on the next map, so the 
road will direct them to the east or southeast of Makkah probably, to ‘Anaaq valley, 
a location near Taif, about 15 km to Wadi ‘Arana from its southeastern borders, 
and neighboring Qina valley, one of the sites of the battle that they eventually 
headed to; thus, it seems credible. 


Mecca 
ase ’ 
iw 
Taif 
“oO vallial! 
- ss 5 tt — 
eo" ‘Arana 
as ee * t, 
i 
= Le 
| erat Manner Company *# 7) 
Ansa Valley 


Google maps 
Approximate location of Wadi ‘Anaaq according to its coordinates 
English names by the researcher 
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About 15 km from ‘Anaaq to Wadi ‘Arana, from its eastern borders 


The name of “Anak” was cited in the Bible, being related to giants, 
Zamzummium (Deuteronomy 2:20), and Emims, as mentioned earlier in the 
section on Zamzam. Banu “Anaaq were referenced in the Bible as Amalekites: 


Numbers 13 21st Century King James Version (KJ21) 


*1 So they went up and searched the land from the Wilderness of 
Zin unto Rehob, as men come to Hamath. 

2 And they ascended by the south and came unto Hebron where 
Ahiman, Sheshai, and Talmai, the children of Anak, were. (Now 
Hebron was built seven years before Zoan in Egypt.) 


8 Nevertheless the people are strong who dwell in the land, and the 
cities are walled and very great; and moreover we saw the children 
of Anak there. 


33 And there we saw the giants, the sons of Anak, who come of the 
giants. And we were in our own sight as grasshoppers, and so we were 
in their sight. 


ANAK means “(A‘nak) [probably, Long-Necked [that is, of tall stature]]’”. 
The name indicates a tribe of a remarkably tall man, who is probably their ancestor. 


If it is the personal name of the son of “Arba... the father of Anak” 
(Jos 15:13), the name thereafter was also applied to his progeny. 
(Compare Jos 15:14 with 14:15, where Arba is called “the great man 
among the Anakim.”). (Anak) 


Furthermore, "the father of Anak" is said in Jos (15:13; 21:11) to be “Arba after 
whom Hebron was called "the city of Arba"; whereas in Numbers 13:22, the heads 
of Hebron are the offspring of Anak (Anakim). 


Concerning the Zamzummium and the Emims, Easton's Bible Dictionary 
defined them as: 
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terrors, a warlike tribe of giants who were defeated by Chedorlaomer 
and his allies in the plain of Kiriathaim. In the time of Abraham they 
occupied the country east of Jordan, afterwards the land of the 
Moabites (Genesis 14:5; Deuteronomy 2:10). They were, like the 
Anakim, reckoned among the Rephaim, and were conquered by the 
Moabites, who gave them the name of Emims, 1e., "terrible men" 
(Deuteronomy 2:11). The Ammonites called them Zamzummims 
(2:20). (Emims) 


The Arabic chronicles also mentioned giants in and around Makkah, and in Hijaz 
in general. Moreover, Emims, as stated above, were connected to Arabs, under the 
name of Ummiyyiin®!’. Whether these people relate to our battle locations or not 
remains a question for future research. However, it appears that the army meant the 
location in Makkah. 


3.6.2.4.2. Djefti f 
B6.2h 2. Dijefti fand Jat fa 


The other alternative route for Thutmose was Gevta, and Thutmose decided 
to go to the north of Makty. Al-Ju(a-e)Hfa/ta, to the northwest of Makkah, is a 
potential location of Gevta. DjaHfa/ta is on the trade/pilgrim route, which makes it 
a conceivable candidate of the march of the army to the north of Makkah. Al- 
Zubaydiy (1986) stated that it was also called JuHfa without the article [/al-/] (Vol. 
23, p.66). The sound /H/ could have been elided from JuHfa/ta to become Gevta. 
The scribe who probably had difficulty in rendering this name, as explained earlier, 
possibly wrote it by eliding /H/, a common linguistic process to ease articulation. 
Moreover, /f/ and /v/ were both used in the English translations, as well as /g/ and 
/dj/, and the endings /ta/ and /ti/. As we see on the following maps, if they 
proceeded from the north of JuHfa, they would arrive to the northwest of Makkah, 
in Wadi ‘Aaru(a)na. Therefore, they would reach Wadi ‘Urana to the north of 
Makkah; since this valley encircles the holy city, as would be perceived shortly. 


Al-JuHfata > Jafita 
JeHfata « Gevta 


810 This issue was tackled earlier in this volume. 
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The two proposed routes to ‘Arana and ‘Anaaqa: From near Jehfa in red, 
and from near Al-Ghula (residence of Juhem) in yellow; 
either to the east or to the north of Makkah 





The first probable route from Jehfa to Makkah (194 km), 
distances vary in Google 





Tots distance 760.41 kin (99.67 mid 


160 km from JeHfa to Makkah 
by Google measure distance 


Fariiq Al-SaHraa (2009) or “Desert team’, a group of explorers, this time, 
Ziyad Ibn NaSir; Ahmed Ibn Mohamed, Sami Al-‘Abd Al-MiHsin, and the writer 
Abd-Allah Ibn ‘Abd Al-‘Aziz, investigated the JaHfa road, which has 
mountainous areas with valleys, pools and many wells. It is known for its 
coarseness, and it has attracted bandits who often attacked caravans there. Fariiq 
Al-SaHraa referred to Al-Himyariy’s description of it in his Al-RawD AI-Mi ‘Taar 
or “The Scented Meadow” (n.p.). Al-Himyariy (n.d.), who probably lived before 
the 9" century Ah, described Al-JuHfa as the original habitation of the brothers of 
‘Aad, Bani ‘ubayl*"!. It is recounted that this town was damaged by heavy torrents, 


811 See the part on the history of ancient Arabs at the beginning of this volume. 
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hence, the name Ja(u)Hfah/tu or ‘damage’. Therefore, it is a very ancient place 
(Vol. I., p.156). Similarly, Al-Zubaydiy (1986) affirmed that it was called JuHfa, 
due to devasting torrential rains (Vol.23, p.67). Al-AHmadiy (2008) also agreed, 
stating that this happened in very ancient eras (n.p.). Thus, it is a possible location. 
However, it should be noticed that the march was from a place above it, and this is 
also true for the other suggested location of Jeddah. 


Part of Al-JaHfa road 
coll Seat gall A (13) Gaull gall cs 
el anal (298 - al Adsl :oleuell (alsahra.org) 











From an unknown location before JeHfata to Wadi ‘Arana 


3.6.2.4.2.6. Djofti and. Jeddah 


Another plausible location for Djefta is Jeddah(tu/a/i), an ancient city, the 
pronunciation of which might have involved substituting /dd/ with /v/f/ and /t/, due 
to a perception error by the scribe. Moreover, the distance as depicted, between 
near Gaza and Jeddah, could be about 11 days with speedy march, or even less. 
Jeddah is also on the northwest side of Makkah, and the roads between the 
mountains are coarse as mirrored in the description of Sharaf (2012). He stated that 
“{t]he Quaternary alluvial deposits consist of well rounded pebble to boulder size 
conglomerate. These deposits are essentially recorded in steep-sided wadis” 
(pp.124-25). This description of the vicinity of Makkah approximates that of 
Thutmose’s records. This may have required doubling the distance in the above 
road or even covering more km/day in easy roads. Then, the army would proceed 
to Wadi ‘Arana in Makkah, following the road to the north of Jeddah. 
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Jeddah \ 


The second possible route in the proposed reconstruction (distances are different) 
From wadi Ghula of the tribe of Jahem 
in the route leading from the north of Jeddah to ‘Arana 


Another depiction of the environment near or leading to Makkah is given by 
Rif‘at (1925) who recounted the details of the trip from Jeddah to Makkah at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. Riding camels from Jeddah to Makkah, they 
left Jeddah one hour before sunset on the 23™ of THil-Qi‘dah in 1318 Ah, then they 
halted at 10 p.m. and slept in BaHrah. They resumed the next day, on the 24", at 
about 9:30 a.m., and proceeded till 7 p.m., where they rested till 12:30 p.m., then 
they left for Makkah arriving at 1 a.m. on the 25" of THi-l-Qi‘dah. He described 
the road as follows: 


The road between Makkah and Jeddah is a sandy valley except in 
two locations, where there are pebbles and boulders, but only for half 
a mile. About 4 miles before Makkah, you find a rocky step a little 
higher, then the road is levelled after it, though it is rocky and full of 
curves to the extent that the beholder feels that the road is closed 
because of the proximity of the opposite mountains... the valley is 
surrounded from its two sides by similar mountains and hills that are 
blackish with trees. These mountains at times get closer so the valley 
tightens and at other times they are afar so the valley widens. (Vol. I., 
p.24) 


Thus, with camels, they could reach Makkah in less than three days. According to 
Sabri (1999), in the 19" century CE, the distance from Makkah to Jeddah was taken 
in two days, or 19 hrs., riding camels (p.133). 


The choice between Ja(u)Hfa and Jeddah is yet uncertain. However, a 
tentative reconstruction would be as follows. The location of the fortress made by 
the ruler of Gadatu isn’t known, and the location of Gaza, as regarded by Nelson, 
is indeterminate. Thus, they headed from this unknown location, and they had taken 
about 11 days till Jahem, possibly near either Madinah or Jeddah, taking the JaHfa 
road, then they marched to ‘Urana in three days. This suits the timing taken by 
some pilgrims to reach this location, as described above, and would be further 
clarified shortly. On the other hand, if they headed probably from Ghulaa near 
Jeddah, they took three days to ‘Urana, which is also an exact timing, like that taken 
by pilgrims, as attested in the literature. However, they headed directly to ‘Urana 
north of Makkah without going to Jeddah itself. 
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But given that Jeddah/tu is Gadatu [katatu], cited in the Annals under “the 
ruler of Gadatu”, and it is the same as Gevta, why were ‘Gadatu’ and ‘Gevta’ 
rendered differently? In other instances, towns were presented in distinct shapes 
like the case of qds: Kateshu; Khodesh, Kadytis, Kadesh, Kd-8w, Kd§8, etc. The 
first three were written by Birch; the last three by Breasted. Hence, Gadatu 
[katatu]/Gedty could be Gev[f]tatu/Djeftati, where /k/ and /t/ are interchanging with 
/g/ and /d/. t/d and v/f were also substituted, and the endings are case markers, 
nominative, accusative, and genitive, taking also into consideration Birch’s 
identification of Gevta as Gaza or Gath. Al-Zu‘biy (2008) cited varied cases in 
Semitic languages of the shifting from /th/ to /t/, from /TH/ to /z/, and from /th/ to 
/f/ (pp.123, 130, 131), so possibly there was a change from /t/ to /f/ or /v/, and from 
/TH/ to /z/, according to the residents’ articulation. However, JaHfa remains a 
stronger candidate, due to a number of reasons that would be clarified in the coming 
subsections. 


B6.2h.2.6. Dicfti rand Safjaf 


Another possible relevant location to Gevta is 4» /jafjaf/. The final 
syllable was probably elided and /ta/ possibly added. This town was mentioned by 
geographers; however, some denied its ancient presence. Al-ASbagh Al-Sulamiy 
(1990) affirmed the presence of this town. He lived in the 4" century Ah (p.27), ca. 
10" century CE; yet some claimed he lived in the first century Ah. Most of the 
geographical books cited him like those of Al-Hamawiy and Ibn Al-Jawziy, and 
Al-TahTawiy (2004). The latter stated that you head to Makkah descending from a 
wilderness called Al-Jafjaf (p.376). 


Al-Bilaadiy (2010) clarified that Jafjaf means the wide circular bottom; it is 
a mountainous trail 444 that you reach after leaving Marr ATHTHahraan or Wadi 
FaTimah, as stated by Al-ASbagh. He added that it is not present currently; hence, 
it might have persisted of old, yet he was skeptic of it (p.361). As can be seen on 
the map, Wadi FaTimah is extended, it lies straight to the north and northeast of 
Makkah; thus, it suits the historical description of Mkty. According to Sabri (1999), 
the distance between Makkah and Wadi Fatimah is 6 hours by camels (p.160). Even 
though Wadi Fatimah is very ancient, we can’t ascertain this location; since it has 
to be affirmed by archaeological finds. 





Mecca , 
Wadi Fatimah 
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Wadi Fatimah 






— Mec Wadi Aruna 
The locations of Wadi Fatimah; Wadi ‘Urana, and 
an approximate location of Al-Jafjaf 


In sum, the position of Gevta is not certain; however, JaHfa seems to be a strong 
candidate, being close to the residences of Jahem; to the north of Makkah, suiting 
the above depiction. Moreover, as would be discussed in the coming subsection, it 
is proximal to the rough road of Al-Gha’ir. 


The coming subsection discusses the possible rough roads that were taken 
by the Egyptian army, then we resume our discussion of other toponyms. The 
reason for this is that these roads are closely interconnected with the above sites. 


B6.2.5. Hijazi Routes that Parallel Shuthmose's Rough rail 


There are several roads leading to Makkah. Therefore, selected descriptions 
of some of these routes are given, at times in lengthy quotes; so as to provide a 
clearer picture of the mysterious trail in relation to sacred Makkah. This would be 
followed by a comparison between such depictions and the Mkty road from 
Anastasia I. 


1. Dark ATU-T Hake 


Al-Jazeeriy Al-Hanbaliy (2002), in the 10" century Ah, stated that there is a 
much shorter way to Makkah rather than the usual trodden road, frequented by 
Bedouins and travelers. It is called Darb®!”? ATH-THahr; however, it is very coarse 
in some spots, and it is also narrow; thus, the other road is preferred (Vol. I, p.45). 
This place is a branch of Wadi Al-Kharraar in which Wadi Marr used to pass, then 
it diverted from its course, and the valley became barren. Its name was afterwards 
extended to mean an area of the valley including Ghadiir Kham and its vicinity till 


812 route 
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Al-JaHfa (Al-Bilaadiy, 2010, p.1090). Consequently, the short route of Darb ATH- 
THahr could fall within our reconstruction; since it is related to both Al-JaHfa and 
Marr ATH-THahraan. Nevertheless, we cannot affirm when this valley became a 
pass. Hence, we will consider another pass. 


2.7Al- Ghia’ ir Route 


Sabri (1999) observed that the routes leading from Makkah to Madinah 
diversify at Rabigh (p.161). Earlier®'’, one of the routes between Rabigh and 
Makkah was calculated by Sadiq (1999) to be reached by camels in 6 days, with 
taking a rest (from 3 Nov. till 9 Nov. 1880) (p.156). Al-Jazeeriy Al-Hanbaliy 
(2002) mentioned that, anciently, travelers pursued a way from Tayma to AI- 
JaHfah, which shortened the distance between Damascus and Makkah to 22 days. 
Usually, the pilgrim route between Makkah and Madinah would take ten days or 
more. However, the shorter route, called Al-Darb Al-Mashi [Al-Ghaa’ ir], covered 
the distance between Makkah and Madinah in 5 days (Vol. I, p.45). Tayma seems 
plausible, given the latest archaeological finds of Ramsses. 


Thaniyyat®'* Al-Ghaa’ir is very hard to advance in, for its narrowness and 
height; it is 1025 m above sea level. It is also called Darb Al-Mishyan [or Al- 
Mashy], and it is difficult, extremely inclined and sloping for those heading from 
Madinah to Makkah (AI-Qadi, 2012, p.89). Fariiq Al-SaHraa (2017a), a group of 
explorers, made a trip to this trail and portrayed it meticulously. They also wrote 
valuable background of the route and referred to many writers in this respect, like 


Davletshin’s description of Al-Ghaa’ir, and others (n.p.). Some of these sources 
were utilized by the author of this work. 





From Tayma to Al-JaHfa 


813 The above tables 
814 A pass or defile (Lisaan Al- ‘Arab; Al-Maany dictionary) 
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From Rabigh to Al-JeHfa 


A Russian writer called Efim Rezvan (1993) collected some documents 
composed by a Muslim Russian officer by the name of Abdul-Aziz Davletshin who 
was sent by the Russian authorities in 1898 to write his observations on Hajj. He 
noted that Al-Ghayir is the shortest road between Makkah and Madinah, and it can 
be crossed without any hardships, specifically, for camels or Hajaa’in in five days 
only. It is also said that such camels can cross it in “some exceptional cases in two 
days”. It is a historic route, which marked the Hijra of Prophet Mohamed?®!°, and 
it meets the branching route in b’ir Al-Mashi (p.135). Therefore, the proposed road 
could be possibly taken in three days, as in the Annals of Thutmose. 


The route was described as a branching route, which covered the distance in 
a briefer span. Nonetheless, it is a rugged rough mountainous trail which is hard, 
specifically, for the procession of camels, in addition to the presence of bandits; 
thus, camel riders usually evaded it. However, its shortness in relation to other 
roads made it a passageway for pedestrians and knights. This was the case for 
Ottoman knights and camel riders who had trodden it for maintaining safety and 
for protecting Makkah and Madinah (RiHlah ‘Abr Az-Zaman, 2018). 


In the same vein, Al-Bilaadiy (1982) detailed that the trail of Hijra®!® goes 
through Thaniyat Al-Gha’ir to the right of Rakuubah [mountain]. It lies on an 
ancient tough route, which is currently deserted. It proceeds in terra incognita 
between Warqaan [mountain] to the west, and Quds to the east. Camel riders when 
ascending this trail used to tell the people to get off their camels; since oftentimes 
camels would stumble and many of them would fall then break (pp. 142-143). Al- 





815 This route was described as “the Route of Prophets” or Darb Al-Anbiyaa’. Of particular significance to this 
designation are the following verses, in which Moses addresses the Israelites as follows: 


“When we departed from Horeb,” says Moses, “we went through all that great and terrible 
wilderness which ye saw [became acquainted with] by the Way of [in the Road of] the mountain 
[the hill-country] of the Amorites; and we came to Kadesh-Barnea. And I said unto you, Ye are 
come unto the mountain [the hill-country] of the Amorites, which the Lord our God doth give 
unto us. Behold the Lord thy God hath set the land before thee: go up and possess it. (Trumbull, 
1883, p.65). 


This depiction may refer to this very route, because it was associated with prophets, not simply one prophet. 
Furthermore, Barnea was identified earlier in this volume as Makkah. 
816 Immigration of prophet Mohamed *%. 
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Bilaadiy (2010) further illuminated that because of its hardness, Arabs even 
composed poems and proverbs on it. He cited Al-Bakriy’s portrayal of the trail. 


Pilgrim routes (AL-RimiiHi, 2019) 
English names by the researcher 
Al-Bakriy stated that Rakuuba is an ancient trail that heads from Thi-l- 

Hulayfa near Madinah. Afterwards, it progresses till it reaches Bi’r Al-Mashi, then 
it turns right in Wadi Reem. Thereafter, it aims to Rakuuba, next it descends wadi 
Al-Halaqah making Warqaan to the right and Quds to the left. Subsequently, it 
unites with the ancient route from which it was separated in THi-Hulayfa. It is a 
difficult trail but shorter than the others. It extends to the south, where there is a 
very deep valley like an abyss between mountains, called Al-Ghaa’ir; probably 
because of its Abyssal depth, and the trail is called Rakuubah. Al-Bilaadiy agreed 
with Al-Bakriy on his representation of the trail, except in few spots (pp.708-709) 
that are irrelevant to our argument. It should be observed that Al-Bilaadiy went to 
this location himself, and depicted it in his book ‘Ala Tariig Al-Hijra®"’. 


Tayme 


/ et 17 47 ein 


Medina 


Se 
Al Jehta gt 
Jeddah, 


> “OMecca 
The usual course of the pilgrims 
Mountain Qds [now Ogds or ‘Auf] in red by the researcher 


Fariiq Al-SaHaraa’ (2017a) also elucidated that Darb Al-Ghay(’)ir is the 
shortest; but it is rugged and coarse. It has this itinerary: the well of Mubiir yak > 
Ar-RaSfah > Gibaal Al-Ghayir > Biir Al-Maashi, as stated in the literature. The 
problem with this route is that, in most of the road, it passes between great 


oy Unfortunately, the book wasn’t available. 
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mountains and narrow curved winding valleys, which make it easy for bandits to 
cut the way of caravans (n.p.). Al-MiTiriy (2007) also addressed this darb; he 
represented it as the hardest trail of the Arabs, and it was often cited as an example 
of hardness and adversity. He further clarified that it lies between two very high 
mountains: Warqaan mountain to the north and Raquuba mountain to the south, 
i.e., the outskirt of the northern Qds mountain series. The trail is extremely hard 
for caravaneers, in addition to ascending with an angle between 50-60 across the 
Rii‘ °!8, which is more than one km and a half. Nonetheless, it was an active road 
with hajj and caravans. Al-MiTiriy referred to Rif‘ at and Sabri in this respect (n.p.). 


Sabri (1999), the Ottoman marine officer, depicted the Ghayir mountain 
route as very steep and elevated. Its ascents are extremely high, and it is also 
tremendously exhausting for loaded camels. Nevertheless, because of its shortness, 
it is frequented by pedestrians, knights, and camel riders (p.166). Rif‘at (1925) in 
Mir ‘aatu-l-Haradmayn, commented on the account of Sabri asserting that such 
hardships are unequalled in any other path, and you cannot find it in another area, 
because of the difficulty or adversity of ascending. Should a person slip, there is no 
one who can save him and “he falls to the abyss, as there is no barrier or any 
support to hinder his fall’. However, it is much nearer to Madinah than the other 
routes (Vol. II, p.142). 


According to Al-AnSaariy (1978), it is also called Al-‘A’ir(yir)*'’, and Al- 
Ghaabir®”°. This road is extremely dangerous for fear of the flipping of riders off 
their camels or falling off them in cases of ascending or descending, the latter being 
graver, in its side from Makkah to Madinah. He recounted his experience when 
going from Makkah to Madinah, where, while descending, he fell to the rocks; but, 
fortunately, he was saved (pp.85, 86). It should be observed that the steepness is 
different from Makkah to Madinah, where it is in descending; whereas it is vice 
versa from Madinah, as described above. This is further highlighted in what Al- 
Batanuniy (1329 Ah/1911) underscored about Al-Ghayir road. He stated that it 
starts from Rabigh or Masturah, and crosses the mountain of Ghayir from the north, 
and it is the shortest of them all. When the traveler reaches Al-Ghayir, 


he ascends from a high trail (‘Aqabah) overlooking a deep abyss with 
a very narrow road which does not take except one animal at a 
time [la yasa‘ ’ila daabah daabah]. This road is dangerous in both 


of its ascents and descents, specifically for riders. However, animals 
walk there easily as they are accustomed to it. The time taken to 
ascend to the surface is not less than 6 hours. 





818 a high mountain, according to Lisan Al- ‘Arab. 


819 Different pronunciations are probably due to the lack of the diacritical point. 4 - ile 
820 meaning very ancient 
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The road is also called “the Madanty road”, because the people of Madinah find it 
easier in pilgrimages, for its proximity (p.211). As can be discerned, the above 
quote has the same portrayal given by the soldiers of Thutmose III “Will not horse 
go behind [horse, the troops] (30) and the people likewise?”, as cited by Nelson 
(1913). 


Birch’s translation is presented as follows, where the king proceeded in this 
road: 
49 let us serve behind (thee) (His Majesty went) 
50 in face of the entire army to ..... 
51Amen gave its roads leading to ..... 
52 alive to say. I donot".. .. 


53 before His Majesty in ... 

54 coming forth himself before his troops, giving 
(marching) 

55 on foot, there being a horse walking behind (him). 
(His Majesty was) 


56 at the head of his army. (p.40) 


Again, this quote shows him as marching alone in this narrow road, followed by 
his horse, which applies to the above portrayal as well. 





Route of the Hijra of Prophet Mohamed (Darb Al-Hajj An-Nabawiy) 
in red (Fariiq Al-SaHaraa’, 2017a) 


Correspondingly, Davletshin stated that the ascending mountain is in the 
northeastern part lining with a small strait. Part of the road involves ascending, 
initially, it inclines gradually, then, towards the end, it is extremely inclined, and it 
is curved between “large heaps of boulders”. This at times leaves very narrow 
passages to the extent that camels can hardly move or walk, and riders have to get 
down, so as to walk their way up. The pathway itself is in the form of jag, from 
which gluches bifurcate from its sides. Descending in the wide strait is very 
moderate, and there is “a lot of great bushes of thorn trees”. The rough and hard 
ascension is only in the pass from the part of Rabigh, which is very hard to traverse; 
in addition to some of the rocky vaults at the entrances of mountains. Otherwise, it 
is suitable for journeys all through. The part overlooking the sea is “rich with 
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thorny bushes, the water is scarce and very bad” (Rezvan, 1993, pp.134-35). The 
thorny bushes are also mentioned in the Egyptian text, as would be revealed shortly. 


The following snapshots are taken from a video of a group of explorers who 
surveyed the trail of Al-Gha’ir. The title of the video is translated as “Part of the 
journey of the Hijra of Prophet Mohamed to Thaniyyat Al-Gha’ir, with Mr Ahmed 
Siddiiq Al-Turkiy” (2018). They depicted the road as rugged and full of Basham 
or Balsam trees. Again, Balsam trees are mentioned in the quote from Anastasia 
if 


3:01 min 


Many of such Basham or Balsam trees 
on the way, 3:55 min 


1130 m, 4:41 min 


1155 m above sea level/ 


pebbles and boulders all along the way 
5: 11 min 


1130 km above sea level, 
rocks without support on the edge, 6:28 
min 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=GQ 
nlKp_V74U 


2.1. Comparison of FtI- Gha tr and Stnstasia J. Mkty Read 


Gardiner’s (1911) translation of Anastasia text, the part portraying the 
route to Mkty, is enclosed here again for comparison with Al-Gha’ir. First, we 
notice the ravine; abyss, pebbles and boulders: 








Cause me to know the way of crossing over to Megiddo which is 
above it (7?) ... Behold the ....... is in a ravine two thousand cubits 
deep, tilled with boulders and pebbles ... Thy name becomes like 
(that of) K-d-r-d-y, the chief of ’J-s-r®*', when the hyena found him 
in the balsam-tree ...Thou findest no...... to make for thee a way of 
crossing. Thou decidest(?) (the matter) by marching onward, though 
thou knowest not the road. Shuddering(?) seizes thee, (the hair of) thy 
head stands up(?), thy soul is in thy hand. Thy path is filled with 
boulders and_ pebbles, without a passable track (??), overgrown 
with reeds and brambles, briers (?) and wolfs-pad. The ravine is on 
one side of thee, the mountain rises (?) on the other. On thou goest 
jolting(?), thy chariot on its side. Thou fearest to crush (?) thy horse. 


If it be thrown towards the abyss(?), thy collar-piece (?) is left 
bare(?), thy girth(?) falls. Thou unfastenest the horse so as to repair 


821 Possibly the current ‘Asiir in Saudi Arabia 
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the collar-piece (?) at the top of the defile. Thou art not expert in the 
way of binding it together; thou knowest not how to tie (?) it. The 
ceeemianuad is left where it is; the chariot is too heavy to bear the load 
of it(?). Thy heart is weary. Thou startest trotting (?). The sky is 
revealed. Thou fanciest that the enemy is behind thee; trembling seizes 
thee. Would that thou hadst a hedge of ...... to put upon the other 
side! The chariot is damaged (?) at the moment thou findest a 
camping-place (?). Thou perceivest the taste of pain! Thou hast 
entered Joppa, and findest the flowers blossoming in their season. 
Thou forcest a way in (?)... (pp.24-27) 


There are many points of similarity between the two routes; some of which have 
been indicated in Arabic sources like the fact that the mountain is at the other side 
of the ravine, in addition to plants and thorns. Moreover, the road leading to it is 
described as above it, 1.e., to the north. 


Regarding the depth of the ravine which is 2000 cubits, Billington (2007) 
demonstrated that the physical size of the Egyptian cubit is 20.65 inches, and it 
continued invariable at this amount all over its history, though some differences 
existed (p.506), putting into consideration the variation in the length of the abyss 
from different parts. When converting the Egyptian cubits into inches, we have the 
following figure: 


From: | 41300 inch 


To: | 1.04902 | kilometer 
Result: 41300 inch = 1.04902 kilorneter 


Convert Inch to Kilometer (unitconverters.net) 





This nearly corresponds with the official figure of 1025 m above sea level, and the 
estimation of the explorers of 1130 m, which bolsters our proposition. Moreover, 
what would strengthen this proposal more is the repudiation of the location of 
Carmel mountains. 


According to New World Encyclopedia website, the height of the Carmel 
mount is 1800 feet high, while as stated by Britannica (2007), it is “1,791 ft above 
sea level”. Converting feet to meters makes the height 545 meters. 


1791 545.8968 


Fuct - Meve 





Feet To Meters Converter | ft To m Converter (feet-to-meters.appspot.com) 


Therefore, this mountain can never be the same mountain depicted in Anastasia I; 
rather it is most probably Al-Gha’ir, given its height and topographical 
descriptions, and as would be further consolidated in the coming pages. 
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Moreover, Danelius suggested the Ephraim Mountain instead. Concerning 
this mountain, Hirsch and Buhl (2011) stated that 


Ephraim consists of valleys and peaks running in all directions. It also 
includes several plains without outlet, which in the rainy season are 
transformed into marshes. The great depression in which Shechem is 
situated divides the mountain into two halves, the southern and the 
northern. The southern half attains, in its northern part near Shechem, 
an elevation of 2,604 feet (Mount Gerizim). The northern half 
commences near Shechem with Mount Ebal, from which issues a 
ridge terminating in Ras Ibzik with an elevation of 2,205 feet. The 
promontory Carmel, at an elevation of 1,656 feet, forms the terminus 
on the northwest. (n.p.) 


The conversion of these figures renders the following equivalents: 


2604 793.6992 
2205 672.084 

; Niteste 
1656 504.7488 


tween 


Feet To Meters Converter | ft To m Converter (feet-to-meters.appspot.com) 





Thus, even at its highest point, it doesn’t agree with the Egyptian depiction. 
However, as claimed in Encyclopedia.com, “the highlands of Ephraim or Samaria, 
ris[es] to the maximum height of 3,332 feet at Baal-Hazor just northeast of Bethel”. 





From | 3332 foot 
To: | 1,0155936 } kilometer 
Result: 3332 foot = 10155936 kilometer 








Convert Foot to Kilometer (unitconverters.net) 





Nevertheless, even if the figure approximates the Egyptian figure, the geological 
description in Palestine doesn’t match the depiction in the Egyptian records; since 
it doesn’t have pebbles and boulders along with other components. 


The Balsam tree is also an important sign of the Hijazi location. In Anastasia 
I, Gardiner (1911) annotated that Balsam trees were rendered in the text as 
“Bki” (p.25, footnote 14). This is the Baka balsam, another link to 
Bakkah/Makkah*”’. Related to the Balsam is the hyena, which is another clue to 
our location. This animal has its natural habitat in Hijaz mountains (Sarawaat), as 


822 See the sections on Baka. 
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delineated in Al-Istratiijiyyah wa Baraamij Al-‘Amal (2003, p.22). Duqduqiy 
(2013) portrayed some of the wild life in Saudi Arabia. He underlined that the 
hyena which exists in Hijaz mountains is the striped type, which is known for its 
strength and large body (n.p.). 


Concerning the city of Joppa in the above quote, Al-Hamawiy (1977) alluded 
to a number of cities with similar appellation. He recognized Jub as a place in Al- 
Jazeera. He also stated that Juba is a branch of the valley of Al-Jii at Al-Ruwaytha 
between Makkah and Madinah. He clarified that it is called Al-Muta‘ashshi, 
where Wargaan mountain ends (Vol. II, pp. 97,176,203). Al-Bilaadiy (2010) 
added that Al-Jii is a valley that flows from the southern side of Warqaan mountain, 
and the ancient pilgrim route passes by a branch of it (p.390). Fariiq Al-SaHraa’ 
(2017b), who investigated the prophet’s Hijra route (Darb Al-Hajj An-Nabawiy), 
also described Wadi Al-Jii as lying between the mountain of Rakuuba and Ar- 
Ruwaytha (n.p.). 


Hence, Juba is a suitable candidate in our construction; because it has water 
and vegetation, and it lies within our trail as well, which corresponds with the 
previous quote. Moreover, Al-Bilaadiy (2010) referred to other places with similar 
pronunciation. There is Al-Jabiyya, which is a valley that flows from Bani SubH 
or Thafil Al-Akbar. It irrigates the meadows of Qawza east of the route to Badr till 
Mastuurah. Finally, there is Jubba: a small port on the eastern coast of the Red 
Sea, south of MuwailiH (pp.333, 325). All of these places could be the Joppa in the 
Anastasia quote, but above all Juba. This further points to Mkty as sacred Makkah. 


Meciina sor 


d.g.0)! Rod bow 


pasisah, Mecca 


Nhe 
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Medina 
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Google maps 
English names by the researcher 
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However, translations often associated the city of Joppa with Jaffa in 
Palestine. Joppa was mentioned in an ancient Egyptian story about the seizing of 
the town at the time of Thutmose III by one of his generals. The story took place 
in an old coastal fortress. In the story, the god Seth, which was often associated 
with the Asiatics, was mentioned by the rebels in this place. Furutani (2017) 
explained Seth’s presence as possibly because of an association between Asiatics 
and this god in the period of Hyksos reign (pp.4, 9). This also adds a further proof 
of its connection with Asiatics and Arabia. It also shows it to be a coastal area, 
which also suits the reconstruction. 


It follows that Al-Gha’ir was the probable course taken by Thutmose III, 
given all of the above parallels. As stated earlier, one of the roads is from Tayma 
to Al-JaHfa, the other, as can be seen on the maps, passes by Madinah. This 
delineation suits our restoration, where a similar description was given for the battle 
march for (Ta)‘Anaaqa, which also lies near Madinah, or most likely in Makkah. 
It is to be inferred, then, that the difficult pass that Thutmose II traversed was most 
likely Al-Ghayir trail; as it best suits its geological and topographical description; 
its height, the fame of its adverse conditions, in addition to its habitat; animals, 
plants, and the neighboring city. 


Furthermore, the fact that riders get off the animals and walk with difficulty 
on pebble and boulders matches the relevant descriptions given above. 
Furthermore, the portrayal of the load of the chariot which had to be lifted parallels 
that in the Arabic accounts, where camels had to be unloaded to be able to cross it. 
Moreover, one animal or horse could walk in this path at a time in both accounts. 
Additionally, this road could be taken in five days or remarkably in two days, thus, 
it also suits the three-day span of Thutmose’s march, which made him proud of his 
achievement and believed it to be an accomplishment for millions of years to come. 
Consequently, the quote of Anastasia I corresponds perfectly with the Arabic 
depictions. However, this result would be consolidated by further proofs of 
neighboring sites in the coming subsections, and it should be enhanced by 
archaeological finds. 


2.6.2.6.Ieod-sw and Kode 


To return to the contentious locations of the battle, Kd-sw’*? and Kode®”4, 
they were rendered by Barnhart (2015) as “qdS”, and “qdw” (n.p.). Kd-sw could 
refer to the region of mountain Qds or to the whole region of Makkah, being a 
sacred land. According to Breasted’s (1906) translation and to Danelius (2011) 
“Kd-sw was not the name of a city, but of a land”. Nevertheless, it could signify 


823 See the chapter on Kadesh. 
824 This city was examined earlier in this volume. 
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Al-Quds in Palestine as well, for the head of qds fled to Mkty, along with the other 
allied forces. 


Moreover, Prtichard (1969b) mentioned from the text of the battle that the 


[wretched] enemy of Kadesh has come and has entered into Megiddo. 
He is [there] at this moment. He has gathered to him the princes of 
[every] foreign country [which had been] loyal to Egypt, as well as 
(those) as far as Naharin and M[itanni], them of Hurru, them of Kode, 
their horses, their armies, [and their people], for he says—so it is 
reported—T shall wait [here] in Megiddo [to fight against his 
majesty].' Will ye tell me [what is in your hearts]? (p.235) 





It is worth noting that in Breasted’s (1906) The Ancient Records of Egypt, Vol. Il, 
sec 306 “Kode (K d y), the land of Kadesh (K d 5)” are placed after each other, 
which indicates proximity (p. 136). Redford (2003) pinpointed that Qode is linked 
to a dominion of north Syria nearby to Naharin, Amurru and Cilicia, seemingly 
discrete from Kizzuwadna with which it is occasionally likened (p.16). 


Kadaa, as mentioned earlier in the chapter on Makan, is an area in Makkah, 
known today as Ray‘ Al-Hujuun. It was a rugged area, but now its environs have 
changed completely, owing to alteration by successive governments. There are 
three adjacent Makkan areas, named by this appellation: Kadaa, Kuday and 
Kudayyun, all in Makkah (AI-Bilaady, 1982, pp.261-62), a further indication also 
towards sacred Makkah. However, it could refer to Kode as well, mentioned as 
extending from the Mediterranean to the Arabian/Persian Gulf. 


me 5: 
aA 


Kuday/Kode 


B6.2.7. taruna 


‘Aaruna is another location in the Annals, it was presented by Breasted 
(1906) as: “Aruna (°- rw-n°)” (VoL II, p. 180), and by Birch as: “Aaaruna” (p.39). 
Barnhart (2015) rendered this town and Mkty as: “aArwnA” and “mkti” (n.p.). 
According to Danelius (2011), Egyptologists agreed on certain attributes of ‘Aruna, 
the most important of which*®*° are quoted as follows: 


1. Its name: Aruna ('3-rw-n3 or 'rn). 


825 to our discussion 
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4. It should lead to a fortified place My-k-ty where a King of Kd- 
sw and his army were stationed at the time. 


Danelius (2011) criticized Breasted’s recognition of ‘Aruna in the Palestinian 
mountains, encircled by the Carmel heights. Rather, she identified “Aruna as 
surrounded by “the mountains of Ephraim, and those of Benjamin, Har Kodsho of 
the Scriptures” (n.p.). 


Hence, ‘Aruna is a valley between sacred mountains, and this matches the 
researcher’s assumption of this valley. Nonetheless, it lies in the holy mountains of 
Makkah, and borders this sacred city. Therefore, the researcher identifies ‘Aaruna 
with wadi ‘Aranah in Makkah. According to website Getamap.net, this valley lies 
in Makkah, “Wadi ‘Aranah is also known as Wadi Arana, Wadi ‘Aranah, Wadi 
‘Uranah, ...”. Its coordinates are: 21°22'0" N and 39°58'0" E (Wadi ‘Aranah), or 
more precisely: 21°21'30"N 39°57'50"E (Wikimapia). According to Al-Fakihiy 
(1994), its name is ‘Uranah iin ‘in ‘Uranah’, where Amalekites used to settle 
around Haram (Vol. V, p.138); and ye by Al-Fasiy (2008, Vol. H, p.11). Al- 
BiHiiri (2017) illustrated that Wadi ‘Uranah passes by the borders of Haram, then 
it heads west till it flows into the Red Sea, about 30 km to the south of Jeddah. It 
has heavy torrential streams and waters (n.p.). 


esa 


sess ‘ve ty? 
; a - aa al-Haram 
im 2h 19 min f \ 


From Jeddah to wadi ‘Urana, from its southern side 
Shafie (2018) elucidated that 


Wadi Uranah (is) one of the major five watersheds in the central part 
of the Tihamah-Hijaz (middle part of the Arabian Shield) region. 
Wadi Uranah area is about 2303 km? and the total length of Wadi 
Uranah about 119 km while the parameters of the wadi have 601 km. 
Wadi Uranah extends longitudinally from east to west with an area 
about 2303 km?, the maximum height of Wadi Uranah is 2611 meters 
at the upper basins and the height reaches below at the exit of the wadi 
near the Red Sea coast. The basin is exposed to frequent flash floods, 
whose gravity latent be due to its location inside the holy city of 
Makkah ...(pp.12-13) 
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Map showing the boundaries of Uranah in red and in blue 
(Shafie, 2008, p. 13) 


As is clear from the map, the valley nearly encircles the holy city. Shafie (2018) 
added that it is situated in the western zone of the Arabian Peninsula, i.e., the 
Arabian shield. Its rocks pertain, for the most part, to the Pre-Cambrian age. It's 
coated by distinct sorts of “igneous, metamorphic and sedimentary rocks of 
Precambrian and lower Paleozoic era. In addition, there are subordinate 
sedimentary rocks and basaltic lava flow of Tertiary and Quaternary age” (p.13). 
As we notice in the above map, some of the borders of Arana are to the north and 
northwest of Makkah. Hence, again, the description suits the battle, as depicted in 
the Egyptian texts, where, according to Birch (1875), after walking in the narrow 
road, and 


On the 19th Pashons of the 23rd year of his reign, it was watched 
57 at the King's pavilion at the fortress of Aaaruna. His Majesty 
proceeded 58 along by boat. (p.40) 
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Google maps of Aa(U)rana/h, from the eastern side, 
name in English by the researcher 


Wadi ‘Aranah 


http://www.mekshat.com/vb/showthread.php?367824- 
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Al-Bilaadty (2010) indicated that ‘Urana is a valley that has its highest water 
fall from Al-Thaniyyah to the east of Makkah, about 70 km, which is an ancient 
road to Taif. Thereafter, it diverts, taking the name of Al-Sadr, then Wadi Al- 
Sharaa’i‘, which is Hunayn, afterwards, it unites with the torrents of Al-Bujaydiy, 
Hawaas and Thi-l-Majaaz, making a sea-like torrent, which passes by 
‘Arafaat/‘Arafa, from its west. Subsequently, it unites with the torrent of Wadi 
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Na‘amaan from the east, under the name of ‘Urana, till it falls into the sea to the 
south of Jeddah, between the falls of Marr ATH-THahraan and Wadi Malkaan, 
passing by the south of Makkah, between the mountains of Kassab and Habashiy, 
at a distance of 11 km (p.1139). 


Snapshot from a video showing Namira Mosque 


overlooking the torrent of ‘Urana 
https://www. youtube.com/watch?v=EOAFGPiUel 








Al-Himyaaniy (2017) made valuable expositions of the valleys in Makkah. 
The following photos are snapshots of wadi ‘Urana from his video on Youtube, 
where English names are added by the author. 


Valley of Ibrahim/Makkah/Bakkah, 
tributary or side stream of ‘Urana, in Yellow 


Between Abi Qubays and Qu‘ayqi‘aan 
Mountains or Al-Akhshabayn 
Note the distance between the valley and 
Ka‘ba 


The valley of ‘Urana in yellow line, 
dissecting the place of the sanctuary 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=NcJ 
EGscjxmE 








As clarified by Al-Bilaadiy (2010), Wadi Ibrahim debouches into Wadi ‘Arana 
from the north. It has usually caused severe damage to the Haram area; because of 
its strong currents (p.37). Likewise, Sakr and Al-Hisaniy (1425 Ah/ 2004) 
elucidated that Wadi Ibrahim debouches unto Wadi ‘Urana. They added that Wadi 
Ibrahim differs currently from anciently, where it is now populated, after it had 
been mountainous and desertous. Parts of this wadi are very narrow; they vary in 
width from: 250 m to one km; one and a half, 2 and a half km, and five and a half 
km (pp.9-10). This sheds light on the nature of Wadi ‘Urana, in part of its branches. 


Returning to the main course of Thutmose, “Urana, in the acknowledged 
reconstructions, lies to the south of the proposed Megiddo, as evident on the 
coming map. Hence, it doesn’t match the Annals, where they headed to the 
northwest of Mkty. As stated above by Wilson (1969), Thutmose had two roads, 
one of which is “[to the east of] us, so that it comes out at Taanach. The other. 
behold, it is to the (35) northside of Djefti, and we will come out to the north of 
Megiddo” (footnote 21, p.235). 





Birch (1875) also specified that Thutmose chose “the north road of Gevta. 
Let us proceed to the north (of) Maketa”, and “I will go on this road of Aaruna, if 
there is any going on it” (p.39). Therefore, the same road of Gevta leads to Aaruna, 
which is the case with regard to Al-JaHfa and Wadi ‘Urana, as expounded above, 
and as shown on the maps. The location of wadi ‘Urana in Makkah, specifically, 
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suits the Egyptian portrayal, where it encircles the whole city. Therefore, it exists 
to both its northwest and north. 






https://historybytez. files. wordpress.com/2015/09/megiddol jpg 
Map showing the locations given by Egyptologists: 
Yehem, Aruna, Tanaach, and Magiddo 
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Moreover, as portrayed previously, Tanaaq lies to the southeast of Mkty. 
Nelson (1913) cited Breasted, in Ancient Records, II, explaining that 


the Asiatic army, which fights a battle before Megiddo, has its south 
wing at Taanach hence Megiddo must have lain not far to the 
north of Taanach. The city also lay near the opening of the middle 
one of three roads that cross the Ridge, the southernmost of which 
came out near Taanach. (Footnote 28, p.14, p.24) 





Distance between Makkah and approximate location of ‘Anaaq 
(30.17 km) 
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Makes Aorectarena 
mad Mente 


Distance between ‘Urana and approximate location of ‘Anaaq 
Google Maps distance measure 
The above maps show the distance between Makkah and ‘Urana, and “Anaaq and 
‘Urana; nonetheless, the distance could be much shorter, depending on the ancient 
borders of both valleys. As revealed previously, Wadi ‘Anaaq lies to the southeast 
of sacred Makkah, near Qana valley; hence, it also suits the depiction in the Annals. 
It is to be inferred that Thutmose had two ways to go to sacred Makkah: Al-JaHfa, 
which leads directly to its north, ‘Aranah; the second may lead to the east/southeast, 
‘Anaaq, both of which match perfectly with the milieu in Holy Makkah. 


3.6.2.8. Cina/, Koeneh 


Thutmose headed to the south of Mkty, on “the shore of the water of Kaina” 
(Birch, 1875, Vol.II, p.42). As to the rendering of the valley of Kina or rather Qina 
(Qana/h), it was read by Barnhart (2015) as “qyn’”, and “[qiJnA”, “qynA”, “QinA” 
(n.p.). Wilson (1969) alluded to it as “Qina valley’, and mentioned in the footnote 
that “Qina is still represented by a brook flowing south of Megiddo” (p.236). 
Nonetheless, Danelius (2011) noted that the brook hasn’t been detected plainly in 
the vicinities of Megiddo; thus, we can righlty ignore the different proposals 
offered in this regard (n.p.). The researcher believes Qina to be the Qina Valley 
extending from Taif to Madinah, where Taif®*° lies southeast of the Holy City of 
Makkah. 


Ibn Shabbah (n.d.), (1S 2" century Ah/ 8"-9" century CE), indicated that 
the torrent (waters) of Wadi Qina comes from We(i)j(g) in Taif. He recounted a 
well-known story in the era of Omar®’’, the notable companion of prophet 
Mohamed, and the second prince of believers, about the separation of ShurayH Ibn 
Hani’ Ash-Shaybaaniy from his wife. Thereafter, ShurayH went to live in Qina, 
and composed a poem, in which he equated the BaTn or center*”® of Qina with the 
center of wadi Wij; or the heart of the valley, because the torrential waters come 
from it (Vol. I, p.172.). It should be underscored that the word ‘qana(h)/qanaat’ is 
an Arabic term that refers to the wells which are dug successively to form a pool 





826 Check the sections on Taif in Vol. I. 
827 May God be pleased with him. 
828 according to Al-Maany.com 
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on the face of the earth, according to Lisaan Al- ‘Arab Lexicon (n.p.). Therefore, 
the term may indicate any water resource of a similar caliber. 


The historian Ibn Zubalah (2003), who lived in the 2™ century Ah, in his 
Akhbar Al-Madinah, “The Chronicles of Madinah”, depicted Wadi Qana as one of 
the great valleys in Arabia. He contended that the Himyarite king Tubba‘, when 
arriving at Madinah, went passing this water way and called it Qanaat Al-’arD 
“channel of the earth’, so it was called Qina or Qana, for short. He further added 
that its waters come from Taif (p.227). This also shows that it is an ancient valley 
and water stream, but the story of Tubba‘ can’t be verified, or asserted specifically 
in relation to Taif. Moreover, Al-Hamawiy (1971), the famous historian in the 7" 
century Ah, described Qina in Taif, and that it stretches till Madinah (Vol. IV., 
pp.401-402). Al-Rabii‘i (2013b) also underscored that Wadi Qina lies to the south 
of Taif, and older generations still remember when the area was full of plantations 
of vegetables and fruits, which is not the case nowadays, due to aridity (n.p.). 


However, Al-Bilaadiy (2010) discredited the account that this valley’s 
source is from Taif (p.1405). Moreover, according to Britannica, 


Wadi Al-Hamd [Qina], an intermittent river drawing water from the 
Medina Basin on the inner side of the escarpment, breaks through the 
mountains to reach the Red Sea. Another pass leads to Mecca and 
Al-Ta‘if in the highlands. The mountains become higher again in 
Asir, where some peaks rise to more than 9,000 feet. The passes there 
are particularly difficult. (Wadi-Al-Hamd) 


Taibanet.net website addressed Wadi Qana, providing valuable references about it, 
of which are the works of Al-Fayruuz Abadiy; Al-‘Abasiy, and Al-AnSariy (Wadi 
Qana, 2018). Al-Fayruuz Abadiy (1969), in the ninth century Ah/ 15" CE, depicted 
Qana as coming initially from Taif (p.351). Similarly, Al-‘Abasiy (n.d.) pointed 
out that this valley comes originally from valley Wig(j) in Taif (p.346). Moreover, 
Al-AnSariy (1973) qualified that the highest source of this valley is from Wij in 
Taif (p.237). 


Ve) Vally 


Wej Valley in brown, Google maps 


Qina’s geological description consolidates the fact that it flows from Taif, 
for as Bamousa, et al. (2013) indicated 
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[t]he watershed of Wadi Qanah—Al-Hamd contains three sub-basins: 
Wadi Al-Agig, Wadi Malal, and Wadi Bat’han watersheds... The 
Wadi Qanah—Al-Aqul valley recharges a basaltic aquiferous zone of 
Al-Madinah, flowing from Tayef (Taif) area, 300 km southeast Al- 
Madinah, and it is older than the Harrat province because it is 
bound by Harrat Quraydah to the east of Al-Madinah. (p.3130) 


Hence, this quotation shows that Qina is a very ancient valley, and that it flows 
from Taif. Though the description of Britannica is different, it still ascertains that 
there is another branch of this valley in Makkah and Taif. 
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http://alsahra.org/?p=9854 





wadi Al-Khanq (Qina/Qanah) in blue and its branches till it touches 
wadi Al-HamD in red then it reaches its estuary in the Red Sea 


Al-‘Ujiimiy (1113 Ah/ 1996) stated that some claimed that Wij’s length is 
between Al-MuHtariq mountain and Al-USayHirayn, and its width from the 
bottom of Al-Madhuun mountain till Um As-Sukaara mountain (p.23). There are 
three mountains by the name of Madhuun mountain in the Makkan region. One of 
them lies to the north of Hada’ of Taif (Al-Bilaadiy, 2010, p.1531), which is 
probably the one in question. The following table illustrates the co-ordinates of 
Madhuun mountains and Um As-Sukaara mountain. 


Longitude Latitude Type Region Name 
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at 75 7 
(Al-Jam‘iyyah Al-Jughraafiyyah Al-Sa‘uudiyyah, 2001, pp.44, 563) 
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One of the key passages that serves our reconstruction is the one when 
Thutmose reached Qina in the south of Maketa: “...on the shore of the waters of 
Kaina, it being the seventh hour from noon”, 1.e., he reached it in seven hours. In 
the footnote, it was spelled “Keneh” (Birch, p.42). Davletshin recorded in his 
annotations that the distance between Makkah and Jeddah [about 79 km] would be 
usually reached by caravans in two days, resting at night, and only a day by 
donkeys (Rezvan, 1993, p.128), which are definitely slower than horses. 
Comparatively, the distance is approx. 68 km from Makkah to Taif (Al-Masaafah 
bayn). Therefore, Taif would be reached in less than a day’s travel then, taking the 
road in 70 km a day, or in seven hours only. We saw earlier how Caesar travelled 
in different speeds. It is possible, therefore, that the army reached Taif as proposed. 


To Sadiq (1999), the distance was 18 hrs from Makkah to Taif (p.193), 
whereas Al-Hamawiy (1971) stated that the distance from Taif to Makkah could be 
reached in about a day from Makkah and half a day from Taif (Vol. IV, p.8). Thus, 
we have different speeds and possibilities. As calculated by Google maps, the direct 
distance between Makkah and Wadi Wej would be 58.51 km. We should not forget 
that the march was from ‘Arana to Qina, and as already been pointed out, ‘Arana 
encircles the holy city; hence, it has its southern borders with Makkah. 
Furthermore, Thutmose took a boat in ‘Arana, and we don’t know how much 
further or faster he went! Moreover, wadi Qana/Wag has somehow turned arid; 
consequently, we cannot define its actual limits anciently without specialized 
studies. Thus, we cannot provide accurate calculations here, because the Annals 
don’t present a clear picture about these issues. 
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Wadi wej to Makkah 58.51 km 





‘Anaaq and Wej, about 30 km 
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From Wadi ‘Arana to Wej 
Google Maps 

Arsilaan (2012), in the 14" century Ah, recounted that when Weg flooded, 
Taif and its vicinity were loaded with the fat of the land. However, this only 
occurred once or twice a year, each for one or two hours (p.41). This shows the 
range of the valley which extended to the neighborhood of Taif. Al-Bilaadiy (1982) 
explained that the valley of Weg is the main valley of Taif. It springs from Al- 
Sarraat southwest of Taif, sharing waters with the valleys of Daym; Daqaaq and 
Malkan, then it heads east till it passes by the fringes of Taif from the south then 
the east (p.331). According to the Saudi Geological Survey Commission, it springs 
specifically from the village of Huthayl in Al-Shafa in the Makkan region (Ar- 
Rashid et al., 2012, p.63). 


Measured by the distance calculator of Google maps, distance to HuTHayl 
would be about 50 km or less. Therefore, it could be reached in 7 hrs. However, we 
cannot ascertain the exact position Thutmose went to; but it should be around 
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Map showing boundaries of Uranah in blue, and Taif [in pink circle by the author] 
in its vicinity (Shafie, 2008, p.69) 


this location. As can be detected from the maps, ‘Arana lies proximal to Taif from 
its southeastern boundaries. However, we don’t know the actual point of the 
Egyptian army. It might have been still to the north or a bit to the south after 
Thutmose took the boat; yet, it all lies within the desired temporal span. 
Nevertheless, more investigations into this topic are still required. 


Fariiq Al-SaHraa (2012) or the Desert team examined the area of Wadi Qana, 
yet in its closest point to Madinah and took the following photos of Qina, or as it is 
called currently Wadi Al-Khanq. Similar photos were not available in Taif, because 
of the current draught, which doesn’t also allow for an exact depiction of Qana’s 
ancient extents. Therefore, more archaeological and geological studies would 
enlighten this issue. 


Qina waters (wadi Al-Khanq) 
The dam of Mu‘aawiyah on Qina 


http://alsahra.org/?p=9854 








2 Ge 
Tentative routes to the described objectives, ‘Arana and ‘Anaaq 


In sum, and as can be seen on the above map, the Egyptian army directed 
from a place near Rabigh, where routes to Makkah branch. These routes are rugged, 
and they lie between mountains. Thuhtmose and his officers discussed heading 
either to ‘Anaaq, in violet line, to the southeast of Makkah, near both Qana and 
Taif, or to go to the north of Makkah through the shorter JaHfa road and Al-Ghabir 
pass, as represented by the pink line. Al-Gha’ir route has gorges, pebbles, steep 
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slopes and an abyss. It has balsam trees and thorny plants, as was mentioned in 
Anastasia I. Ultimately, they went to the north of Makkah, to ‘Arana, then they 
advanced to the other location that was proposed, 1.e., Qana near ‘Anaaq valley. 


Therefore, Makkah has the valleys of ‘Aarana and Qina which were 
described as valleys with water streams to the north and south of Makata. The 
change of vowels in Qina, Qana and ‘Arana or ‘Urana is quite a natural 
phenomenon in pronunciation. Additionally, Makata, Makati, or Makatu are 
different pronunciations of Makkah, according to Arabic declensions, or Makkah 
in pausal form; just like Gevta and Gevti/Djefti. However, the position of ‘Anaaq, 
as stated earlier, is yet nonfinal. Nonetheless, it seems that Thutmose wanted to 
encircle Makkah. Thus, Qina to the south of Makkah matches the depiction in the 
Annals, where it is a valley with waters to the south of Mkty, and it is also near 
‘Anaaq. Thus, the linguistic and geological portrayals in the Annals apply perfectly 
to this area, and these sites are solid candidates for the battle; rather than the alleged 
Megiddo. Furthermore, the calculation of distances approximates the proposed 
scenes of the battle. 


BT: Other Considerations ‘Supporting the Cheice of Makkak: 
S.74. Nomads and the Desert 


A neglected significant aspect of the battle of Mkty was delineated by 
Wilson (1969) who remarked that researchers overlooked a specific passage: “They 
[officials] came to tell his majesty: "The desert is well, and the garrisons of the 
south and north also!" (p.236). Hence, they were in the vicinity of a desert, which 
also suits the Makkan environment. A further significant detail is the following: 
prior to his departure from Megiddo, regional auxiliaries pleaded Thutmose to set 
up a fort or stronghold in this region “to control the nomads” (Gabriel, 2009, 
p.115). We can infer substantial facts from this quote. It reveals that the area 
borders the desert and nomads. Moreover, the nomads along the Red Sea were 
known in different eras to be sources of troubles to caravans. For this reason, it is 
more relevant to Makkah and its vicinities. 


To consolidate this view, Barnhart (2015) referred to lines 77-80: 


then we will fight against these desert dwellers, and then we will not 
be anxious about the rear of our army. (n.p) 


As can be observed the battle was against the desert dwellers, or as mentioned in 
Gebel Barkal Stele “bedouin of Asia”, an indication of the Arabs of Hijaz. This 
term was only presented by Barnhart, where other translators rendered it as 
‘foreigners. In addition, Birch (1875) mentioned from the Annals “decapitating the 
heads of the Amu foreigners”, and “I have come, I have given thee to strike those 
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who belong to the land of Sat, thou hast taken captive the heads of the Amu of 
Rutennu”. In the footnote, he equated Sat with “the Eastern foreigners or 
Arabians” (pp.32, 33). Hence, the battle was also against the desert dwellers, the 
Arabs of Hijaz. This highlights the main component of his enemies; since they had 
other allies from all over the region. However, the proximity of the nomads and 
desert forcefully substantiate the proposition that this is sacred Makkah. 


Finally, the next map corroborates the proposal of the researcher that 
Thutmose was in sacred Makkah. Unfortunately, after extensive research, the 
author couldn’t find the original source of this map. Nevertheless, one of the 
facebook accounts that published it stated that it is from a British book that is taught 
to college students. 





https://scontent-hbe 1-1 xx.fbedn.net/v/tl 0- 
9/67056507_2407947209326947_2676884602554941440_n.jpg?_ne_cat=111& nc_oc=AQmWDeFkPySEKWFAVgorV 16gcNz30_4h9rD9XTCKymgL5feaBOv 
mvWUCt2363d-L2iI&_ne_ht=scontent-hbe1-1.xx&oh=57f69599508359ae0121b29c328cad43&oe=5DAEA212 











As can be noticed from the map, the empire of Thutmose comprised Makkah and 
Jeddah. Furthermore, it encompassed the Hijaz which had nomads, or the desert 
dwellers. 
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3.7.2. Cities of God: Jacoh-ES and Joseph-ES 


Reference has been made to the mentioning of Jacob-El and Joseph-El in 
Thutmose’s lists, where “El” relates to “God” in Hebrew. They were detected at 
Karnak as toponyms or ethnic sets that Thutmose HI registered under his 
dominance. These either indicate the people or the locations in Canaan, and they 
exhibit an amazing similarity with “the respective patriarchal names of Jacob, 
Joseph...”. Thus, this might signify ancient societies or groups of tribal sets 
patrimonial to the Israelites (Thutmose III’s Reliefs). 


Since Jacob is the son of Isaac, son of Prophet Ibrahim, peace and blessing 
upon them all, we can infer that they predated Thutmose III. However, the time 
span is unknown. Nonetheless, this concords with the propositions offered in this 
work that Makkah [2300-2500 BCE], which was rebuilt at the time of Prophet 
Ibrahim, must have been fairly an established commercial center by that time, and 
an affluent city, as revealed from the spoils of the battle of Mkty. Archaeological 
facts are still lacking, and they are the only de facto items that can verify the actual 
time of these Patriarchs. However, some other proofs strengthen the current 
suggestions, and they would be presented in the subsequent sections. 


3.7.3.She Forbidden City: 


In addition to all of the above attestations, this city was never attacked by 
foreign armies, as was stated in Mkty texts. Analogously, Al-Zahraaniy (2010) 
underscored that Makkah was called Al-‘ATHraa, the virgin, or Al- ‘ATHraa 
Nadirah, for it has never been harmed by any enemy (p.112), and this was further 
affirmed in Arabic Hadiths and chronicles. We refer once more to the issues of 
Thutmose III taking the figure of Amun with him for protection, and not storming 
the town either, perplexing issues, according to Waite (2013, p.108). 


Likewise, Danelius (2011) considered this as a crucial point of concern, L.e., 
Thutmose’s fear that he even “had the standard of “his father Amon” carried before 
him” (n.p.). In addition, most notably, Nelson (1913) highlighted that this 
occurrence is a rare case in the Egyptian history. The image of Amon, which was 
“in its portable shrine, born on the shoulders of a body of priests, undoubtedly 
accompanied the van of the army where was the king's chariot and "opened the 
way" before his Majesty”. Nelson affirmed that “[t]his is the only instance I know 
of in Egyptian records where we are told that statues or images of the gods were 
carried into battle” (pp.32-33). 


This simply shows the gravity of the situation for Thutmose, and it also 
proves that he wanted to feel safe in this battle, something which is quite 
unexpected of a valiant warrior like him. Since Nelson averred that this is the only 
occurrence of its kind that he had detected in the whole of the Egyptian history, the 
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writer of the current research asserts that the cause of Thutmose’s fear was from 
attacking the holy city of Makkah. For this reason, he did not assault it, he only 
besieged it for months; though he stormed Qds at the same era. 


In a hadith narrated by Ibn Abbas in Sunan an-Nasaa', no. 2875, he stated 
that 


The Messenger of Allah said on the day of the conquest of Makkah: 
‘Allah, the Might and Sublime, has made this land sacred, and it was 
not permissible to fight therein for anyone before me. It was 
permitted for me for a few hours of a day, and it is sacred by the decree 
of Allah, the Might and Sublime. (Sunnah) 


The prophet was allowed to fight only during the conquest of Makkah. The 
hadith may shed light on the reason for Thutmose III’s fear from storming the holy 
city, knowing its sacred stance. This also explains why he carried the figure of 
Amen for protection, and why he actually waited seven months till his enemies 
surrendered, i.e., he didn’t invade it, and considered what he did an achievement 
for millions of years to come, being undominated by foreign armies before him. To 
consolidate our argument, the following quote from Breasted (1906) reveals the 
importance of this city as was mentioned in the texts: “because it is the capture of 
a thousand cities, this capture of Megiddo” (Vol. II, p.185). 


In a similar vein, Wood emphasized that “Arabia [was] unconquered and 
unchanged for millennia, as “a perpetual and inexhaustible store of the aboriginal 
modes and customs of primeval life” (Legaspi, 2010, p.120). Though he probably 
meant the peninsula, Arabia is one of the appellations of Makkah as well. 
Moreover, Lane-Poole (1896) indicated that Arabs did not send “humble 
embassies” to Alexander the Great, hence, he was resolved to subjugate them, but 
he died before doing it, and “the Arabs remained unconquered”’. This state persisted 
after Alexander’s death*”’, and they continued being “undisturbed, unexplored, and 
unsubdued”. He added that their frontline towns might venerate Chosroes or 
Caesar, the Roman troops might occasionally “flash across their highland wastes; 
but such impress was faint and transitory, and left the Arabs unmoved”. They were 
restrained in their territories, governed by “historic dynasties”, and both their 
deserts and their bravery protected them from aggressors, and 


from the days of remote antiquity to the seventh century of the 
Christian era hardly anything was known of this secluded people 
save that they existed, and that no one attacked them with 
impunity. (p.1) 


829 See the sections on Alexander above 
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It can be deduced then that Makkah was the intended town besieged by Thutmose 
III, the town that was not attacked before him. 


BT he Harmackis and Makaa 


Another relevant aspect is foreshadowed in the next quote from the texts of 
the battle. According to Birch (1875): 


it was watched at the King's pavilion at the fortress of Aaaruna. His 
Majesty proceeded along by boat. His Majesty said I have come 
bearing the commands of my father Amen-Ra, Lord of the thrones of 
the earth ... before me, oh Sun of the two worlds Harmachis 
(terrifying) gave ... his father Amen Lord of the thrones of the world 


power and force over me proceeding. (Vol. I, p.40) 


We observe the bolded underlined words saying that Amen empowered him with 
the strength to go on in this fearful setting. He offered such a supplication only in 
the vicinity of Makkah, while sailing in ‘Aranah, for the aforementioned reasons. 
Moreover, the name Harmachis**° or Horemakhet is quite revealing here. 


Harmachis is a sun god, and it refers to "Horus in the horizon". Horus 
symbolized the dawn and the early morning sun and was usually portrayed as a 
sphinx with “the head of a man, a lion or a ram (the latter providing a link to the 
god Khepri, the rising sun)” (Horemakhet). Therefore, the above quote is probably 
cited in relation to Makkah, the city to the east of Egypt, with regard to the sun 
god®*', Harmachis was also mentioned as “Horakhti, Horus of the Horizon, the 
morning sun” in The Legend of Horus of Behutet, which is called “Makaa”: 


And Thoth said unto Heru-Behutet [Horus of Edfu], "Thou art a 
great protector (makaa);" and the Boat of Heru-Behutet is called 
Makaa unto this day. (Dollinger, 2003; Budge, 1912) 


Budge (1920) rendered ‘makaa’, ‘maak’ and their derivatives, with similar 
meanings as follows: 


matk Sh, 8) |<. 
to protect. protector. 
(Budge, 1920, Vol.I, p.273) 


830 This name was tackled earlier, and its connection to Makkah divulged in the chapter on Punt. 
831 See the chapter on Punt for a further examination of this point. 
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(Budge, 1920, Vol.I, p.288) 





(Budge, 1920, Vol.I, p.289)% 








(Budge, 1920, Vol.I, p.330) 


The following snapshots from the same source demonstrate the interchange of /m/ 
and /b/ and /k/ and /q/, to render parallel meanings. 





(Budge, 1920, Vol.I, p.206) 


832 A name which may be related to Hagar. 
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Sacred Makkah is associated with safety and protection, it is depicted in the holy 
Qur’an as “a safe sanctuary”, and “whoever enters it is safe”; hence ‘protected’. 
Thus, the Arabic name is related to the Egyptian words and meanings. 


To return to Harmachis, it was regularly represented “‘as a sphinx with the 
head of a man, a lion or a ram (the latter providing a link to the god Khepri, the 
rising sun)”. It is often proposed that the Great Sphinx of Giza is a symbol of Hor- 
em-akhet “with the face of the 4" dynasty pharaoh Kafre (Chephren)”. Moreover, 
he was portrayed “as a falcon or as a man with the head of a falcon wearing a 
variety of crowns”. He was said to be a resource of sagacity and “a representation 
of the sun”. It is believed that the Syrian and Palestinian workers functioning in 
areas adjoining the Sphinx connected it with their deity of the underworld, named 
Hauron. This association may explicate the Sphinx’s appellation, “Father of 
Terror” (Hill, 2010b). 


Likewise, Pemberton (2012) observed that the personification of the solar 
god Horemakhet is the Great Sphinx in Giza. It is stated in a Stela by Thutmose 
IV that this god addressed Thutmose in his dream and pledged that, if he cleared 
the sand off his statue, he would make him a king (p.74). Bryan (2001) clarified 
that Thutmose IV strengthened the cult of the solar god at Giza, and he considerably 
enhanced the prominence of Horemakhet as a sun deity alluding to it on “the Sphinx 
stela as Horemakhet-Khepri-Ra-Atum”; thus, deleting Amon-Ra from this stela. 
Horemakhet was subsequently incorporated into Horakhty (p.49). Thus, it is the 
son god. 


As demonstrated in the chapter on Punt and Maget, Osiris is intimately 
linked to Bakkah and Makkah. In the "Songs of Isis and Nephthys", dedicated to 
Osiris, we find this portrayal: “thou Image of Ra-Harmachis” (Excerpts). The 
following snapshot shows that Osiris is associated to Harmachis as well. 


Asar Heru-khuti Tem ar be §) = 9 Osiris-Har 
Dst BO yee | machis. 


(Budge, 2014, p.60) 


We can discern the substitution of vowels and consonants in Harmachis and 
Horemakhet, where /a/ >/o/, /i/ >/e/, /ch/>/kh/, and /s/>/t/. 


Horus is Osiris’ son, and both are associated with the sun god. To further 
elucidate, the Hymn to Osiris is cited as follows: 


“"Praise be unto thee, O Osiris, lord of eternity, Un-nefer, Heru- 
Khuti (Harmachis) whose forms are manifold, and whose attributes 
are great, who art Ptah-Seker-Tem in Annu (Heliopolis), the lord of 
the hidden place, and the creator of Het-ka-Ptah (Memphis) and of the 
gods [therein], the guide of the underworld, whom [the gods] glorify 
when thou settest in Nut’. (Budge, 1908, pp.65-66) 
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Thus, Osiris is closely connected to Harmachis. Moreover, from The Papyrus of 

Ani: 
"Osiris Ani, being in peace and triumph, adoreth his lord, the lord of 
eternity, saying, ' Homage to thee, Heru-khuti (Harmachis), who art 
the god Khepera, the self-created one; when thou risest on the 
horizon and sheddest thy beams of light upon the lands of the North 
and of the South, thou art beautiful, yea beautiful, and all the gods 
rejoice when they behold thee, the king of heaven. (Budge, 1908, 
pp.33-34) 


Therefore, this god symbolizes the sun which rises in the east, denoting also the 
eastern location. It is quite revealing that the sun worship was exercised largely in 
Makkah before Islam. In volume I, there is mention of a pre-Islamic symbol of the 
sun which was detected in one of the mountains in Makkah. 


Moreover, in the next quote, ‘Bakai’ is connected to the rising of the sun, or 
the east. It is an interesting passage, which may have relevance to our topic. From 
the “inscription of Haremhebi”: 


...His Majesty went sailing as the image of HARMACHIS [sun 


god]; for lo he took possession of that land, he obtained it for the 
time of the Sun. He repaired the temples of the gods from xat-Atah to 


the land of Takans, he chiselled the types 


of us all, each one as before, in good truth; for he did things the Sun 
rejoiced to see them. The destroyed of former times he transported 
(them) to the house of his making, conducted by the guardians of all 
tribes, appointed with all noble stones. 


He sought the cities of the gods°®, which are in the places of that 


land. He possessed them as they were in times primaeval, he 
augmented to them divine offerings provided daily... 


In the first line, HaremHebi went sailing following the image of Harmachis or the 
sun; thus, he sailed to the east or southeast, and seized these lands. 


Furthermore, in the footnote to “the cities of the gods”, Birch annotated 
“Bakai, or else “sacred places’”’, the land of Takans, “name of Nubia’, while xat- 
Atah is “one of the Northern cities” (Records, Vol. X, p. 35, footnotes 4, 5, 6). This 
shows that he was enumerating different places in the south, Nubia, and in the 
north, in addition to Bakai, probably in the east. Bakai**? may refer to Baka; 
however, it may also signify a city in Sudan or (an)other sacred place(s), as 
indicated by Birch. Nonetheless, its connection to Makkah is stronger; since it lies 


833 For more on Baka in relation to Punt in recent archaeological finds, see the section on Baka under Punt. 
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to the east/southeast and is linked to the rising of the sun, which was pursued by 
HaremHebi. 


Another possible relevant quote comes from Selim Hassan (2000), who 
alluded to the mountains of Bagqat in the east. These are cited in Ramses IV 
inscription in his funerary temple “I have constructed your luxurious ship ... as it 
was done to the boat of Ra’, when it rises from Baqat’. Hasan explained “Baqat’ 
in the footnote as “mythical mountains in the east” (Vol. V, p.78), while Ra is the 
sun god, often associated with Harmachis, 1.e., ““Ra-Harmachis”. Nevertheless, the 
mountains aren’t mythical, they are the factual genuine mountains of Makkah. 


We have referred above to the fact that the substitution between /kh/, /k/ and 
/q/ is possible in languages in general. Hence, these sites most probably refer to one 
location, namely, Makkah/Bagqah(t)/Bakkah. Furthermore, we have to recall, in 
relation to ‘““Makaa’’, what was mentioned earlier about Osiris and his sacred ladder, 
which was called Macet, 1.e., “the Ladder whereby Osiris ascended into heaven’, 
according to Budge (1920, Vol. I, p.276). To further corroborate this proposal, the 
coming snapshots are all taken from Budge, 1920, Vol. I: 


Maget _£4 3%, UV. 493; _*% Dy 
“4, N.946, eo Noe =f Page, 4. 
Sots Ae at 


B.D. 98, 4, the Ladder whereby Osiris Saacened 
into heaven, 
(p.276) 


Neb Magq-t ae Sy N. 921, se 


4 “lord of the Iadder '—a title 
DRE P. 193, of Horus. 
(p.361) 


mia-t Py SG, ladder; aut 
f-, Rec. 36, 78; Copt. 220K, 
(p.288) 


bek Lie , Rec, 12, 36, ladder, steps, 
(p.225) 


paq-t o a = 8, N. 937, ladder. 


(p.233) 


Makaa, Maget, and Baka are all names of sacred Makkah, which lies to the 
east/southeast of Egypt, as explicated in this volume, under the part on the names 
of Makkah. What is significant here is that Harmachis relates to the east/southeast; 
Osiris, Horus, and Makkah/Baqat/Bakai. Furthermore, given the fact that /m/, /b/ 
and /p/, and /k/ and /q/ were interchanging in Ancient Egyptian; these sites most 
probably refer to one location, namely, sacred Makkah, as substantiated in the 
snapshots in this subsection, where they are revealed to have parallel meanings, 
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that of ‘protection’ and the sun god. Hence, the link between Harmachis; Ra, Osiris, 
Horus, and Makaa is unveiled. 


3.7.6. She ‘Siege of Mikey and Makkak 3s Wells 


Another pertinent topic relates to the walls of Makkah. Gabriel (2009) 
contended that Megiddo’s “casement walls were faced with stone”, making the 
Egyptians’ instruments ineffective, and the town’s topography created an obstacle 
to any attack. Megiddo was positioned on a lengthened ridge which “narrowed at 
its northern end to a point totally occupied by the city”. Furthermore, the western, 
eastern, and northern parts of the town “sat directly over the steep slopes of the 
ridge”, establishing a supplementary geographical protection. The town could be 
attacked merely from “the open flat plain to the south”. Megiddo’s topography 
allowed for an attack solely “against the southern wall’, thus cancelling the 
Egyptian aggressors’ “numerical advantage”. 


To seize Megiddo, Thutmose would have to blockade it. As the besieging 
persisted, Thutmose and a number of army detachments plundered three more cities 
in the region whose leaders had backed the head of Megiddo. The Annals recognize 
the cities as Yenoam, Nuges, and Herenkeru; but their positions cannot be 
acknowledged with confidence. He also upheld, regarding the attack on Kadesh 
that “Thutmose did not have enough time to overcome Kadesh by siege, which, 
given the Egyptians’ lack of siege technology, meant starving out the defenders in 
any case” (Gabriel, 2009, pp.113, 114, 178). 


Gabriel applied the description on Megiddo; but not Holy Makkah or the real 
Mkty. Hence, the whole scene and reasoning would be totally different. 
Additionally, according to Junkkaala (2006), archaeological investigations into this 
topic revealed that even though a gate was detected there, the difficulty was that 
there were no fortifications connected with the gateway. In fact, no indication of 
Late Bronze Age walls was discovered. However, the puzzle lies in “why 
Thutmosis III had to surround the city for seven months if it had no walls 
around it”. He added that up till then, no distinct archaeological signs of Egyptian 
authority at Late Bronze Age Megiddo have been discovered, even though the 
textual proofs for this are solid (pp.132-33, 134). Again, the textual evidence does 
not point to Megiddo; rather to Mkty, and it is a totally different city and 
environment from what was circulated up till now. 


Moreover, the siege persisted till winter. For Breasted, the date of the 
procession started in May, and as stated in Gebel Barkal Stela, the siege lasted for 
seven months; for Birch, four months. This would make the troops possibly lie in 
these rugged and steep areas in either autumn or winter, which is highly dangerous 
and risky. Thus, it would have been much more logical to attack the city; so that 
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the troops wouldn’t experience the harsh weathering conditions***. Thutmose’s 


reasons for not storming the town were quite different from what Gabriel and others 
claimed, i.e., he feared to storm and ransack the holy town. 


Regarding the period of the siege, Redford (2003) doubted the figure “7 
months”, stating that such a period for the blockade is “highly suspect”. He 
contended that 


the black granite stela from Karnak room VI is a late document, 
possibly as late as year 50. A hiatus of 25 years opens the door to 
dimming memory and tendencies towards embellishment. Moreover, 
the date is applied to a miraculous event, which does not exactly 
inspire confidence in the historian. (p.212). 


We can answer Redford’s criticism from the Annals, translated by Birch, who made 
the seizing of Mkty after four months. Hence, the siege took months till Mkty 
surrendered. Whether the period was seven or four months is yet to be decided from 
further research or re-examination of the overall records of the battle by more 
advanced apparatuses. Nevertheless, regardless of the outcome, it appears that the 
besieging took months. 


Concerning the siege of Mkty and the description of walls, historians 
mentioned that sacred Makkah had walls. Even though this depiction is of later 
periods, it serves to illuminate the fact that Makkah could have walls, despite its 
environment. The first wall is the wall of Bab Al-Ma‘allah from the east; the second 
is the wall of Bab Shubaykah from the west, and the third is the wall of Bab Al- 
Yaman or Yan or Bab Al-Majen (Al-FaySal, Vol. I, p.42). Likewise, Al-Fasiy Al- 
Mikkiy (2004), in the 9" century Ah, uncovered that Makkah had three walls, one 
from the east known as Al-Ma‘allah; as it is on top or on a higher area; the other is 
to the west and toward Madinah, known as Wall of Shubaykah, and the third is 
toward Yemen and Bab Al-Majen. In the footnote, he annotated that it was also 
called Al-Majel, and it had a water pool and an orchard, where Makkan used to 
promenade every night in the summer (p.64). 


Al-Fasiy Al-Mikkiy (2004) illustrated that Al-Ma‘allah had three doors, one 
of which is usually locked; the other two walls are lower. One of which is Al- 
Shubayka, which was the tightest being between two mountains. He also referred 
to another higher earlier wall, which is attested from its monuments. However, he 
stated that he didn’t know when these walls were erected, but he noted that he read 
from chronicles that there was a wall of Makkah at the time of the Abassaid Caliph 
Al-Mudatadir bi-llah, but he didn’t know if it was one of them or another one (Vol. 
I, pp.25, 27, 28). 


834 See the next section. 
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Travologists also mentioned the walls of Makkah and its doors. Al- 
Shawaabikah (2008) alluded to Al-‘Abdariy, 7" century Ah, in his Al-RiHlata-I- 
Maghrabiyyah, referring to the wall of Makkah that encircled it, and he depicted 
it as two walls of stone without clay or cement that traversed the valley in upper 
and lower Makkah (pp.155, 156). Additionally, Atallah (2009) mentioned Charles 
Doughty who reached the walls of Makkah (p.360). Finally, the Dutch orientalist 
Hurgronje (1999) or Abd Al-Ghaffaar, in the 19" century, visited Makkah and 
Jeddah. He underlined that Makkah was encircled by walls with gates or portals in 
the 9" century Ah. They were built several times; however, they lost their 
importance towards the end of the 9" century Ah/ 15" century CE (p.67). 
Therefore, this survey shows that Makkah had walls in varied historical epochs, 
however, this issue should be consolidated by archaeological proofs. 


3.7.6. Water Resources, Plants, and Cultivation in Mikey and 


Makkak 


B7.6.1. Mkty Plants in the Egyptian Records 


Gabriel (2009) stated that the Asiatics gathered in summer at the time of the 
ripening of fruit for strategic reasons, to provide for the troops. He expounded that, 
contrary to Egypt and southern Canaan, in which the crop is mature by the middle 
of April till the beginning of May, the yield at Megiddo is not available till June. 
Consequently, the Asiatic invading army could not gather at Megiddo till no later 
than the middle of June, once the produce would be obtainable to sustain and 
provide for the troops for the campaign throughout the Carmel Ridge (p.91). 
According to Faulkner (1942), they left on “the 25" day of the 4" month of the 
Winter season in year 22”, and arrived “on the 4" day of the 1‘t month of Summer 
in year 23” (p.2). 


Moreover, Barnhart (2015) specified that when they sieged the town, they 
enclosed the ditch[es] they dug by “surrounding (it)/ [them] with green lumber of 
all their sweet trees” (The Battle and Siege of Megiddo). Birch (1875) presented 
the same text as: “they measure the fortress .... in (or of) ditches .... laden with the 
green wood of their beautiful woods” (p.44). Redford (2003) presented the same 
text as follows: 





[t]hey surveyed [this] to[wn], (which was) surrounded by a ditch and 
enclosed by leafy woods of all sorts of their fruit trees, while His 
Majesty himself was at the fort east of this town, stationed (there) 
and [on watch] (92) [over it day and night .. . nearly 2 meters... 
(p.31) 


Finally, Barnhart (2015) rendered the text as: 
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91They measured this town, enclosing (it) with a ditch 
and surrounding (it) with green lumber of all their sweet trees. 
His majesty, himself, was on the fort east of this town 
He was watching over 92 #&421it, ##$jqnght and = day 
line missing 
fill eatiags [ ] surrounded by a thick wall (an enclosure wall of thickness) 
f |] [— ] [— J] [— ] [ J] [ J]. of its thickness. 
It was created (named) Menkheperre-enclosing-the Asiatics. 
People were appointed to the watch over the camp of his majesty and 
it was said to them be strong, be strong! vigilance, vigilance! (The 
Battle and Siege of Megiddo) 


Thus, we note the ditches and trees existent in such a region. To relocate the scene 
to Makkah, one of the boundaries of ‘Urana lies near ‘Arafaat, to the east of 
Makkah, as seen on the previous maps and the coming map. 


it 32 ie 
: 
. 
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Wad Urenah 
‘Arana and ‘Arafaat to the east/southeast of Makkah 


After the surrendering of the Asiatics, there were despoils of plants from 
Mkty, detected from the description in the Annals. In addition to the animals; gold, 
silver and other precious objects that were looted by the army, there were plants 
like grain and mry as well as “harvest from the plains of Megiddo”. Breasted 
(1906) provided the following translation: “behold, the cultivable land was 
divided into fields, which the inspectors of the royal house, L. P. H., calculated, in 
order to reap their harvest”. They recorded “from the fields of Megiddo (M y -k f): 
208, 200(+ x) fourfold heket of grain” (Vol. II, pp.187, 189). Birch (1875) 
enumerated that “the total of the quantity brought to His Majesty from the plains 
of Maketa was 280, 200 bushels of corn...” (p.46). 


We can notice that the numbers of hekets are different, and only Birch 
delimited the grain as corn. Hence, there were grains and mry. Moreover, the 
expression “the cultivable land” denotes that not all of Mkty was cultivated. 
Correspondingly, Makkah was a district as explained above with different cities. 
Some of these were cultivated and provided such grains for Makkah. To further 
illuminate, an idea is given about the nature of the soil, agriculture, and crops in 
addition to the rains in sacred Makkah in the ensuing subsections. 


BT 6.2. Rains and Water Resources in Sacred Makkah 
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Al-Azragiy (2003), in the 3 century Ah/9" century CE, addressed the issue 
of torrential rains in Pre-Islamic Makkah. He clarified that when Khuzaa‘a 
governed the sanctuary, a strong rain streamed there to the extent that it drove trees 
to the bottom of Makkah, i.e. lower parts of Makkah, causing the death of a woman 
by the name of Fa’rah®*’; hence, it was called the Sayl of Fa’rah. It was even 
claimed that torrential rains flowed covering the area between the two mountains 
with waters. Concerning torrents after Islam, one occurred in the era of ‘Umar, 
Prince of believers [Apbh®**], and this Sayl, called Um Nahshal, was so strong that 
it drove Maqam Ibrahim to the bottom of Makkah or its lower areas (Al-Azraqiy, 
2003, Vol. II, pp.756, 757, 758). Al-Balaziriy (1975), 2"¢-3" century Ah/ 8% - 9" 
century CE, qualified that, at the time of ‘Umar, there were four sets of torrential 
rains in Makkah (Vol. I, p.62). 


Other outpouring rains were in the year 80 Ah, causing severe destruction of 
houses and a number of fatalities to such an extent that it was called Al-JiHaaf [the 
destructive]. In 84 Ah, a Sayl called Al-Khabal [insanity] befell Makkah, it left 
people in a state of frenzy; i.e., people were afflicted with severe illnesses in their 
minds and bodies. It was a great Say] to the extent that it engulfed Al-Ka‘ba. In 184 
Ah, under the Abbasid Caliph Haruun Ar-Rashiid rule, another strong torrent 
overwhelmed the people of Makkah. Furthermore, at the time of the Caliphate of 
Al-Ma’muun, his son, another torrent, Sayl Ibn HanTHalah, caused the death of 
several people, and the destruction of houses. A second Sayl during his reign also, 
in 208 Ah, brought about severe damage, destroying a dam, bringing about the 
death of many, and the demolition of houses as well (Al-Azraqiy, 2003, Vol. II, pp. 
759, 761, 762). 


Likewise, Al-Fakihiy (1994), 3" century Ah, mentioned these torrents and 
others. He referred to a Sayl in 253 Ah which had driven houses to the bottom of 
Makkah and caused serious destruction and losses of lives as well (Vol. II, p.111). 
Furthermore, Al-Fasiy (2008), in the 9" century Ah, tackled the same topic, 
alluding to other sayls, not referenced by these two chroniclers, in 88 Ah, 120 Ah, 
160 Ah, 262 Ah, 263 Ah, and 297 Ah, the latter cited by Al-Mas‘uudiy, among 
other torrents. Remarkable among torrents is the one in 669 Ah, mentioned by Al- 
Mayyurkiy, where the sanctuary was like a high sea. Al-Fasiy also alluded to the 
phenomena associated with these sayls, namely, lightning and thunder. In 738 Ah, 
a great torrent occurred with fearful lightning and many people drowned or died 
under the rubbles (Vol. II, pp. 451,452, 453,454,455)*°’. This exposition was meant 
to show the strength of rains and torrents in Pre-Islamic and Islamic Makkah. 





835 Meaning a she-mouse 

836 May Allah be pleased with him. 

837 Thunderstorms are still recurrent in Makkah, as witnessed by the author in 2018, and are usually announced in 
weather forecast reports. 
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Al-Ka‘ba after torrential rains in 1941, 
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Al-Dikheil, Sadiq, and As-Sa‘1id (1417 Ah) evaluated the volume of rains in 
Makkah as follows. The rains in Makkah are an example of the desert rains that are 
characterized by being unsystematic whether in their time of falling or quantity. 
Rains usually fall in winter, which is deemed the main rainy season of the year, 
specifically, January, which is considered the heaviest. Nonetheless, rains differ 
from one year to another. It should be observed that the quantity that could fall in 
a month may occur in a day or few days or even hours, which could cause damaging 
floods to the holy city and its vicinity (p. 61). Likewise, Mirza and Ahmed (2001) 
underlined that December and January are the densest; yet, January ranged the 
highest from 1980-1998 (pp.33-34). 


Al-Eisawi and Al-Ruzayza (2015) elucidated that the assessment of rainfall 
varies between 50-80 mm / year and “most of precipitation is in winter that causes 
reduced vegetative cover”. Moreover, the temperature in Makkah varies between 
40-49° C (p.173). However, Sakr and Al-Hisaniy (1425 Ah/ ca. 2004) affirmed that 
annual rains are estimated as 95 mml, i.e., it is considered as a dry area, despite its 
torrential rains (p.12). In the same vein, Reza-ur-RaHim (1971) referred to Sir 
Bullard as saying that the largest portion of the peninsula doesn’t have rains in 
summer. In winter, it has merely a scarce rainwater coming from the Mediterranean 
depressions; whereas the uplands of southwestern Arabia have rains in summer 


(p.53). 


Regarding the geology of Wadi Makkah, it is seriously inclined; therefore, 
it impacts the water supply, it also increases the drifting of the soil, constituting a 
problem in cultivation; hence its depiction in the Holy Qur’an as a valley deprived 
of floras**®. Such an inclination results in flooding in Haram at times. Scientifically, 
the Makkan land is not suitable for cultivation, due to the nature of its composition. 
However, it should be underscored that consistent cultivation is different from 
natural plant growth; since plants can grow in Makkah. Additionally, a case in point 
is growing plants by transferring soil to Makkah from adjacent areas (Sakr & Al- 
Hisanty, 1425 Ah., pp.11, 21, 32). Nonetheless, all around the sanctuary is different 
as will be explicated shortly. 





838 Sakr and Al-Hisaniy (1425 Ah) also advocated this view (p.30). The author holds that it was only at that point 
in time; however, before and after that period, it was different. In Vol. I, reference was made to recent finds in 
Arabia, which show the area to be full of water and pasture. After the reconstruction of Al-Ka‘ba by Prophet 
Ibrahim, Makkah became live with greenery again, as discussed in the coming pages. In a Hadith of Prophet 
Mohamed #, “The Last Hour will not come ... till the land of Arabia reverts to meadows and rivers’’, 
(Sunnah.com: SaHiH Muslim, book 12, no 76), literally: “it will be meadows and will have rivers, as it used to 
be”. 
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Likewise, Hurgronje (1999) specified that the narrow valley of Makkah or 
Wadi Ibrahim constitutes an area for the assemblage of rain due to its sloping 
sliding structure. This results in dangerous devastating torrents. To avoid these 
dangers, people have always built dams ever since pre-Islamic periods, and also 
Islamic periods, like the one built by the price of believers Omar Ibn Al-Khattaab. 
He explained that there is a rich water resource to the east of Makkah towards Taif. 
Hurgronje alluded to the well of Hunayn that is relatively plentiful in water which 
was used to irrigate wheat fields in the area. 


Hurgronje further referred to Zubayda, wife of Haron Al-Rashid, who 
ordered the digging of canals in the mountains to make use of the very rare, yet 
torrential rains in the region. Hence, Ain Hunayn, Ain Zubayda, and the wells of 
Wadi Nu‘maan, which lie a few miles from Arafaat, ran through canals along the 
wide valley of Arafaat unto wadi Mina to water the pilgrims (pp.93-94,77). Wadi 
Hunayn, according to Al-Bilaadiy (1980), is one of the valleys of Makkah, which 
is currently known as Wadi Al-Sharaa’i‘. It lies between Makkah and Taif (Vol. I, 
p. 87). 


Ash Shara? 





Wadi Ash-Sharaa’i* or Hunayn 
approx.13 km (Google measure distance) 

Analogously, Reza-ur-RaHim (1971) observed that the mountainous areas 
of Arabia allow for the growing of “natural vegetation”. In these regions, “the 
atmosphere is cool in winter and moderate in summer”. At the valleys and upland 
areas, there are several fruit trees that flourish without cultivation. In desert regions, 
where torrential rains were pervasive, the Arabs advanced the method of exploiting 
“flood water for irrigation purposes”. However, ancient Arabs didn’t rely totally on 
“sayl water’, or torrential rains for watering their lands; for many springs were 
uncovered on “the ancient silt areas”. Using these torrential rains, ancient Arabs 
achieved a two-fold objective facilitating obtaining water from the springs, 
following its immersion in the silt. Dams were also built for regulating and 
transferring the say/s through canals (pp.56, 61, 62). 


Furthermore, Shakiib Arsilaan (2012), writing in the 14 century Ah, 
specified that in pre-Islamic eras, there were springs, wells and pools, due to the 
rainfall in Makkah. Nonetheless, it seems they were not enough. However, Abd AI- 
MuTTalib, grandfather of prophet Mohamed “, increased water sources after 
rediscovering Zamzam well. Arsilaan stressed that they dug in a location known as 
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MaHilat Al-Shuhadaa’ and found there a running water resource and other hidden 
water supplies, in addition to water jars. He also affirmed that under the sandy land 
of ‘Arafaat are definitely water resources, as substantiated by the residues of 
ancient wells, because people in ‘Arafaat used to grow date palms during the 
SaHaba/Companions’ era. Moreover, Arsilaan cited examples of transferring 
running water to ‘Arafaat from far areas. He depicted numerous countless water 
canals curved in stone, which are currently dry (pp.27, 30, 34, 49, 54, 55). This 
elucidation serves to shed light on how water resources were made used of, in 
ancient eras. 


3.7.6.3. Fhorain Sacred: Makkah 


According to Al-Azraqiy (2003), when Jurhum left Yemen and passed by 
Makkah, they found it a suitable town with sufficient water supplies and thick or 
dense trees, called Salim and Samar, in addition to thorny bushes and grass to feed 
their cattle; thus, they loved it and dwelled there. He cited a very weak Hadith, in 
which the Amalekites**? lived in Makkah in prosperity; they had numerous horses 
and cattle which bred in Makkah and in its vicinity, in the valleys of Murr and 
Na‘amaan. Their date palms were quite laden with fruit and there were ample 
water, grass and bushes till God punished them by draught which drove them out 
of Makkah in search for pasture. Thereafter, Jurhum came and abided there (Vol. 
I, pp.142, 146, 151, 152). 


Conversely, Al-Faakihiy (1994) avowed that the tribe that settled then in 
Makkah was Jurhum not Aad [the Amalekites]. He also underscored that it is 
claimed that the Hijaz was the most charming land on earth with abundant water 
resources and many cattle (Vol. V, p.122, 138), which is also asserted by Al-Fasiy 
(2008, Vol. II, p.10). Therefore, and as corroborated by recent archaeological finds, 
Arabia had ample water and pasture before draught invaded the area. Similarly, Ali 
(2001) affirmed that Makkah at the time of QuSayy had trees which were deemed 
sacred, and some of the houses of Makkah themselves had trees. The chroniclers 
stated that QuSayy cut down some of these, and the people of Makkah followed 
his lead, because before him, they were afraid to do this, due to their sacredness 
(p.717). Therefore, such trees were present in ancient eras in the city of Makkah 
itself, but possibly in varying degrees. 


According to recent botanical studies, some trees usually grow in Makkah as 
the Lote tree; Tamarisk, Maerua, Acacia tortilis, Calotropis procera, Acacia 
ehrenbergiana, Capparis deciduas, in addition to plants like the Senna, etc. Some 
of these plants were mentioned in the Hadiths of prophet Mohamed. Thus, they 
persisted anciently (Sakr & Al-Hisaniy, 2004, p. 36). In addition, Al-Eisawi and 
Al-Ruzayza (2015) investigated the flora in the Makkan province. They highlighted 


839 Some claim that Jurhum were Amalakites as well. 
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that, generally, Makkah enjoys a variety of plants and “great species diversity”. 
However, they predominantly pertain to “arid zone plants” (pp.173, 188). Of the 
common trees in Makkah and Hijaz is the Balm of Makkah or the Balsam of 
Makkah, and it was treated earlier in this work. Groom (2012) underscored that this 
tree is approximately 12 feet tall. It is also known as “Makka Myrrh”, and 
“Basham” or “Balsan’’. It grows in Arabia, and the balsam was taken from Makkah 
in the Middle Ages (p.23). It was also brought from this area anciently, as 
investigated in the chapters on Punt and Bakkah. 


The Ministry of Environment, Water, and agriculture of the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia website enlisted the most important plants in the kingdom, some of 
which are referenced here. First of all, the Commiphora gileadensis eb4u!l /al- 
basham//, it is a beautiful and odorous shrub. Its height is about 2-3 m, and it grows 
in hot and moderate regions, in the stony areas, in the mountains of Hijaz and 
Sarraat. Furthermore, Commiphora myrrha >4!! /al-murr/ is a veteran tree with a 
height of 2-3 m, its habitat is in Tihamah and Al-Sarraat mountains. Another type 
is Salvadora Persica [miswaak] 4!5¥! /’al-’aaraak/**°; it grows in circular groups, 
bushes, or in tree-like shapes, and it is widespread in the warm and damp areas. 


Miswak - An Oral Health Device 
(khilafatworld.com) 
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(Gill) juull /as-sidr/ or /an-nabaq/, Ziziphus spina, is a beautiful veteran 
extending large tree, reaching the height of about 10 m. It resists bad weather 
conditions; it is used both as food and for medicinal purposes, and its fruits are 
nutritious and delicious. Likewise, Tamarix aphylla J*Y! /al-athal/ is a resilient tree 
that reaches a height of about 10 m. Maerua crassifolia, C4! /as-sarH/ is another 
veteran tree that endures bad weather conditions. As for Juniperus procera > /1l 
/al-‘ar‘ar/, it is similarly a veteran evergreen extending dense tree that lives on a 
height of 1400 m in the mountains of Hijaz (Ministry of Environment, 2013, n.p.). 


Juniper is a strong tree that reaches up to 20m (66 ft) with extending 
branches, and “dark, small, globular fruit. It is highly fragrant. The timber from 
this juniper tree is greatly valued for its durability”. It is to be observed that Juniper 
wood was utilized considerably in the temple constructed by Solomon, as stated in 
the Bible (2Ch 3:5) (Juniper, Vol. 2, 2020, p.139). The verses state that 


3The foundation Solomon laid for building the temple of God was 


sixty cubits long and twenty cubits wide... 


840 Transcription by the author of this book 
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4 .. He overlaid the inside with pure gold. > He paneled the main hall 
with juniper and covered it with fine gold and decorated it with palm 
tree and chain designs. (New International Version) 


Capparis decidua =i) /at-tanDub/ is equally an extending veteran tree that 
lives on the Red Sea coasts. As for the Samar tree »«!| /as-samar/, it is one type of 
Accasia. Finally, Acacia raddiana Ju! /as-sayyaal/ is a huge veteran tree that 
stretches to a height between 7-15 m (Ministry of Environment, 2013, n.p.). Most 
of the abovementioned types of Makkan trees were also mentioned by Sakr and Al- 
Hisaniy (1425Ah, p.36). According to Serafi et al. (2018), acacia (Acacia 


https://ayublab.com/balm-of-mecca 


tortilis) trees are “widely found in Saudi Arabia especially in Makkah 
region” (2018, n.p). Al-MaHaasinah (2013) studied the Samar tree, of the acacia 
species, which flourishes in Arabia and Emirates. He interviewed a number of 
herbalists. One of them is Al-DanHaniy who underscored that the flowers of this 
tree have a sweet smell and delicious taste (n.p). As stated by Abu Sami (2014), 
both Samar and Salam trees, consecutively, Acacia tortilis and Acacia 
ehrenbergiana, are acacia trees. He enclosed the following photos of these trees: 





Acacia ehrenbergiana (Salam) 
Acacia tortilis (Samar) 


Photos by Abu Sami 
abuts youll Sad Ow Gill 5 sal: (weather-sa.com) 








Furthermore, as stated by Dr TanDiib Al-Faydiy (2013), Wadi Na‘amaan**! 
is famous for its Aaraak trees [Salvadora Persica], and it is even called the valley 
of Aaraak. There are still some of the Aaraak trees in part of it. Many Arab poets 
wrote verses on this valley, citing this tree like ‘Umar Ibn Abi Rabit‘ah and Al- 
Farazdaq. The valley has numerous plants in addition to the Aaraak tree like As- 
Samar which is plentiful, As-Sidr and As-Salam (n.p.). The fruits of the Aaraak are 
cherry-like, sweet, and have medicinal benefits. They were even recommended by 
Prophet Mohamed * for their usefulness (unlimitedknow, 2020). Aumeeruddy et 
al. (2018) examined this tree and its fruit in their study. They clarified that 
conventionally, S. persica have been utilized for several practices: in nutrition, for 
energy, beautifying produce, “oral hygiene”, and in medications. For example, 


the leaves are cooked as a sauce and eaten as salads or green 
vegetables. The fruits can be eaten in raw, cooked, or dried state. The 
wood is sometimes used for firewood and charcoal. In addition, the 
resin that drips from the tree is supposedly useful for making varnish. 
... Moreover, the leaves and young shoots are used as fodder for 
camels, cows, goats, and sheep, and the leaves are reported to increase 


841 See more on Na‘amaan in Vol. I. 
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lactation in cows and improve the general body weight of animals. 
The flowers were found to be a good source of nectar for honey bees. 
(p.421). 
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The historian Al-QuSayyir (2014) underlined that the forests in Taif that are 
classified as natural forests are 90 sites, centered in the mountainous region of Taif, 
Al-Shafa, Bani Saa‘d and bi-l-Harith. Moreover, Al-Hada in Taif is characterized 
by its thick forests. The springs and wells are approximately 26 since ancient times. 
Orchards have been estimated as approximately 40 in Wadi Wejj and Al- 
Muthannaah, and farms and orchards in Taif are about 140 (n.p.). Along similar 
lines, Ady (1995) highlighted, as a result of a survey, that the mountain scarps 
between Makkah and Taif are forested; picturesque, and fairly tranquil. There are 
two types of Juniper, “Palaearctic and Afrotropical [that] overlap there for thirty 
kilometers”. Moreover, the forested escarpment from al-Hada to al-Shafa (as in 
figure 1) is “the catchment for one third of Taif?s water supply”. It is a region of 
exceptional landscape as well (p.101). 





os 
Figure | (Ady, 1995, p.102) 
Al-Hada, underlined by a red line, and Al-Shafa, by a blue line by the researcher 


Furthermore, Ady (1995) indicated that that the valley’s lowest soil is a 
productive, “deep, non-saline alluvial loamy sand on the main wadi floors...”. The 
condition there creates a ground which is fit for watered cultivation, particularly on 
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“wadi terraces”’. It is a fine pasture, entirely “overgrazed” if it is not cultivated. You 
can detect there “[t]rees associated with the juniper ... [like] Acacia origena on the 
escarpment... Pistacia falcata, olea europea spp. africana, and Tarchonanthus 
camphoratus” in addition to shrubs and plants that assist in honey production. He 
also elucidated that the trees could be much older than they seem, some of these 
could be more than 500 years old. The highest tree could be more than 10 m, and 
were at times exploited to provide “a straight trunk” fit for utilizing in building and 
architecture (pp.108, 110, 111, 112). 
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This exposition is meant to highlight the floral environment of Makkah and 
its vicinity, to compare between the texts of the Egyptian records of Mkty and the 
region of Makkah. As we have seen, there are veteran, evergreen, and dense trees, 
in addition to sweet trees that yield delicious fruits and good timber. These trees 
were cited in Arabic chronicles and in the Hadiths of Prophet Mohamed, which 
testify to their antiquity and persistence. The Makkan flora matches to a great extent 
with the description in the Annals. However, more examination of the Makkan 
valleys and their crops would clarify the analogy further. 


BT 6h. Valleys and Cultivation in Sacred Makkak 


Twitchell stated that proofs of ancient extended regions of agriculture are 
detected in the contours of old fields and orchards in Hijaz alongside the Tihama 
plain, in numerous valleys in Hijaz, and also the various damaged dams in the 
environs of Taif and Khaibar (Reza-ur-RaHim, 1971, p.53). Likewise, Al-Sibaa‘ty 
(1999) averred that many areas around Makkah were cultivated, depending on 
wells and springs in pre-Islamic eras (p.23). Al-Hamawiy (1977), in the 7 century 
Ah/ 13" century CE, further indicated that Makkah doesn’t have fruit trees except 
those in the desert. When you pass the restricted area or Haram zone, you find 
ample wells and springs, and vegetated valleys, date palms, and farms. Haram does 
have few date palms, though (Vol. V, p.187). The boundaries of Haram zone were 
depicted by Al-Nawawiy who died in the 7" century Ah. Al-Nawawiy (n.d.) 
examined varied sources and made the following portrayal**. 


The limits from the direction of Madinah without At-Tan’1m are three miles 
from Makkah; from the direction of the road of Yemen 7 miles from Makkah, from 
AT-Ta’if road from Arafaat direction 7 miles; from the route of Iraq 7 miles, from 





842 We are mainly concerned here with the distances. For more on the specifics of every road, please consult this 
source, 
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Al-Ju‘raanah route 9 miles, from Jeddah route /0 miles from Makkah (Vol. VII, 
p.463-464). This description serves to show the distances between the areas around 
the Haram zone and the Haram, a topic which reveals roughly the cultivatable areas 
around Haram. It is to be observed that 3 miles are about 5 km, and 7 miles are 
around 11 km, according to convertunits.com. The Haram zone** is represented in 
the following figure, a snapshot from a video. 





https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=QJpoUFyODOO 





Haram zone, the nearest of which is in Masjid At-Tan‘iim [‘A’isha] in green 
English names by the author 

The valley of Makkah is surrounded by 14 cultivatable valleys. These are: 
Murr ATH-THahran (Wadi Fatimah); Wadi Sirf, Wadi Ya’jaj, Wadi Fakh, Wadi 
‘Urana, Wadi Na(u)‘amaan, Wadi Malkaan, Wadi Al-BayDa; wadi Idam, Wadi 
Yalamlam, Wadi Sa‘ya, Wadi Markuub, Wadi Allayth, and Wadi Al-Ghaalah 
(Sakr & Al-Hisaniy, 2004, p.13). A short description is given of some of these 
valleys. 


1. Wadi Fatimah 


‘ Mocnna 
Wadi Fatimah 
Google Maps 


Wadi Fatimah has always been the main provider of vegetables and fruit for 
Makkah***. It lies 22 km from the city of Makkah (Al-Sibaa‘iy, 1999, p.71). 
Correspondingly, Didier (1854) asserted that Wadi Fatimah is the producer of the 


843 Check Vol. I for more information on this point. 
844 See the chapter on Punt. 
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vegetables consumed by Makkah and Jeddah (p.278). Al-Jabbaar and Khafaaji 
(1980) also clarified that Wadi Fatimah or Murr ATH-THahraan is one of the most 
fertile valleys in Hijaz. Its length from east to west reaches 80 km. The valley is 
very rich in its ground water, and it has about 35 flowing springs like “Ain AI- 
MaDtiq” in Wadi Al-Laymuun, “Ain Suula’”, “Ain Al-Zaymah” and “Ain Hadaa’” 
(Al-Jabbaar and Khafaaji, 1980, p.29). Sabri (1999) also underscored that this area 
is famous for its wells; gardens, and orchards, which include dates; lemon, and 
bitter oranges, which are sold in Makkah (p.160). This last account reflects the state 
of affairs in the 19" century, at the time the writer described this area. This situation 
persisted for ages, as attested in the literature cited in this work. 


5: Na win { Nu man) Valley 


Al-Ballushiy (2007/8) conducted her Msc study on agriculture in Na‘amaan 
(Nu‘man) valley. She avowed that Numan Valley, located in the east of sacred 
Makkah, is deemed one of the significant farming Zones in Makkah Region. She 
also underlined that the area’s high temperature allows for the cultivation of corn, 





Numan Basin in yellow (Al-Ballushiy, 2007/2008, p.27) 
English name by the researcher 





Wadi An-Numan outlined in black, and Wadi Fatima in Makkah(Sharaf, 2011, p.36) 
http://www.acquesotterranee.it/sites/default/files/Am03027.pdf 





most vegetables and date palms. She further clarified that corn is grown in Wadi 
Numan successfully, and it was cultivated in an area of 144 Donem. She added that 
itis the only cereal grown there, as it suits its soil and temperature (Abstract, pp.42, 
129,130, 136). 
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The permanent fruit trees usually cultivated in Numan basin are citrines, 
predominantly oranges and lemon, in addition to date palms. The total cultivable 
area in the basin is 3660 Doenem (AI-Ballushiy, 2007/8, pp. 131, 135). It should 
be observed that feddan = 4.2 donem (Mohamed, 2016), or approximately 915 
feddan. However, donem has varied calculations in different countries. The 
previous calculation pertains to some areas in the Arab world. Another site renders 
the area as 3.66 km? (Convertworld). Al-Ghamdi (2016) asserted that the valley of 
Nu‘man has an area of 682 km/?. It was throughout several ancient centuries a 
resource for agricultural products for Makkah. It was famous in ancient eras for its 
agricultural products (pp.13, 14). As seen on the map, the distance between Numan 
valley and Makkah is approximately 19 km. However, the distance could be lesser 
than on Google map, if the road is direct, as measured by Google distance 
calculator. 





41a ! 


wai 
12 km, Google distance measure 


Al-ASfahaniy (2000), in the 4"" century Ah/ ca.10" century CE, illuminated 
that Na’maan is a valley inhabited by ‘Amr Ibn HuTHay]l, and between the nearest 
spot of this valley and Makkah half a day (p.20). Wadi Mayjaariish is a tribulary of 
Naaman, it provides Makkah with vegetables and other agricultural products. It lies 
about 30 km from Makkah. Agriculture there relies on rainwater, torrential rains, 
springs and wells. Cultivation is conducted mainly during the winter season; yet, 
other summer vegetables are also grown there. Since ancient times, this area was 
cultivated, due to its fertile soil as a result of the residue of silt from the Quaternary 
Period (Orgingi, 2015, Vol. VI, no. 2, pp. 17,22, 42, 52, 57). 


Mecca 
ao 


Majariish 


Approximate location of Majaariish in orange dot 


3. HArafaat and TH :-S-Majaaz Valley 
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The historian Al-Bishariy mentioned that ‘Arafa or ‘Arafaat has farms and 
greenery (Arsilaan, 2012, p.34). Ibn Khamiis (1970) highlighted that Kabkab is a 
mountain behind Arafa, wherein the tribe of HuThay] resided anciently. At the foot 
of the mountain, there is the ancient market of THi-l-Majaaz. He referred to Hamad 
Al-Jasir in Bilaad Al- ‘Arab in this context (pp.283-84). Al-Jasir, in the footnote to 
Al-ASfahaniy’s (2002) work** [in the 4™ century Ah/ ca.10™ century CE], 
remarked that the valley of THi-l-Majaaz is a great valley that borders Kabkab from 
its west then passes by ‘Arafaat. It has waters and farming using rainwaters and its 
inhabitants are HuTHay]l (p.32). 





~ 
» 


From Makkah to Thi-I-Majaaz 





https://ejecsite.files. wordpress.com/2016/12/1-1.pdf 
Kabkab valley (Al-Ghamdi (2016), marked by orange square 





4.Malkan Valley 


Malkan valley is a day distance from Makkah, according to Al-ASfahaniy 
(2002, p.22). Al-Bilaady (2010) highlighted that it is about 36 km from Makkah, 
passing by its southern borders till it falls into the Red Sea in southern Jeddah. 
Malkan harbors in some of its estuaries farming by irrigation. Moreover, it has 


845 Al-Jasir is the investigator of this work. 
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many of the Ba‘l lands (p.1664). According to Al-Maany Dictionary, these are 
fertile cultivable unirrigated lands, only watered by rains. 


Malkan Valley 


g.Ja tf and Wadi We 


Al-Sofyani (2014) underscored that Taif is known to have been a provider 
of fruits and other food products for Makkah*** (n.p.). In the Ta’if region, in the 
middle of the two villages of Hada and Shafa, 


traditional soil conservation and water harvesting in the high mountain 
wadis were well adapted to terraced rainfed crops. Further from the 
scarp, highland farms were both rainfed and irrigated; low wadi farms 
were irrigated from wells and from occasional flash floods. (Ady, 
1995, p.112) 





Sy 


Reza-ur-RaHim (1971) detailed the various crops of Pre-Islamic Arabia. He 
mentioned wheat which was largely consumed in Arabia, where flour was brought 
from Syria and Iraq. Moreover, Taif was cited as an area in which a distinct type 
of wheat similar to pearls was yielded. Taif was celebrated for its fruits and 
vegetables as well. Barley was the most rewarding crop in Arabia; it was regularly 
consumed by the needy. Furthermore, maize was next in importance as well as 
grapes (p.55). In the 19" century, this scene persisted. Farmers in Hijaz usually 
cultivated in the winter watermelon; corn or maize, and vegetables like onions, 
tomatoes, beans, etc. They also planted in their orchards, mainly, date palms, lemon 


846 See the chapter of Punt for more. 
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trees, Balsam trees, etc. (Rezvan, 1993, pp. 110-111). We can discern that the 
cultivation of certain crops like the maize persisted more than a millennium, which 
further supports its ancient cultivation in the region. 


Al-Hamawiy (1977), 6-7" Ah/ 12"-13" CE, also depicted AT-Ta’if plants, 
stating that it is flourishing with farms and orchards, having dates, bananas, and 
unequaled grapes**’; with superb raisins, in addition to running waters, and valleys. 
He illuminated that Makkah takes its fruit from it (Vol. IV., p.9). Furthermore, in 
the 19" century, Taif was depicted as enjoying a moderate weather, ample water, 
and relatively lots of rains; thus, the cultivation of vine; bananas, oranges, plumes, 
apricots, and pomegranates is possible. This is in addition to other types of 


vegetables that are not present in other areas in Hijaz (Rezvan, 1993, p.161). 


Taif was mentioned earlier as supplying Makkah with raisins in Pre-Islamic 
and Islamic eras. Bu Sharib (2008) underlined that Taif grew grapes, and other food 
products anciently in pre-Islamic eras. Makkan Pre-Islamic affluent traders 
invested in Taif, they bought plantations, farms and orchards. Hence, they 
considered Taif as the gardens of Makkah. Makkans also dominated Taif and gave 
loans to farmers. Therefore, they were both owners and manipulators of such lands. 
Moreover, they bought wells and water resources there. Thus, Taif people feared 
Makkans because of their domination of their lands, and they respected them, for 
fear of economic demise or collapse (pp. 113-114, 117). Al-MallaaH and AI- 
RamaDaaniy (1990) agreed, noting that some Makkans invested their money in 
buying and cultivating lands in Taif (p.135). As we can see, Taif was considered 
as the cultivated land of Makkah. 


BT. 6.5. Agricultural Imports” to Makkak 


Qadira Selim (2011) promulgated that ever since the rebuilding of Ka‘ba by 
prophet Ibrahim, Makkah has become a central commercial center, with products 
showering it from all over the ancient world, specifically from Yemen, Abyssinia, 
the Levant, and Persia. In the years before Islam, fruits, grains; cereals and other 
food products were imported from Madinah and Taif and other cities to Makkah. 
Incense, scents, and frankincense were historically asserted to have been imported 
from producers and traders in southern Arabia to the Levant by way of Makkah, 
being on the ancient trade routes, and as mentioned in many historical records 


(pp. 1-2). 


Furthermore, Al-Sirjaniy (2010) explained that barely was imported from 
near areas. At the time of the prophet #, Al-Yamamah was one of the biggest 
providers of barely to Makkah (p.79). Similarly, Mo‘amari (2005/2006) underlined 


847 See the chapter on Makan for the mention of grapes in the Hadiths of prophet Mohamed *. 
848 Check the subsections on the Hadiths of prophet Mohamed * in the chapter of Makan for more on imports and 
exports. 
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that Nabateans carried to Makkah cereals, wheat, oil and wine (pp. 76, 77). 
Additionally, Qurayish traded in wheat, and the Makkan caravans returned from 
the Levant with wheat from Huran and Balqaa’ (Abd-Al-Nafi‘, 2012, pp.55, 56). 
However, Arsilaan (2012) highlighted that he witnessed in Taif and its vicinities 
many ancient dams, and one of its well-known towns is Luqaym which is 
recognized for its cereals and wheat, and this is attested in the lexicon of Taj Al- 
Aruus (p.103). Al-Zubaydiy (n.d.), 12" -13" century Ah, underscored in this 
lexicon that Al-Luqaym is a village in Ta’if known for its quality products of barley 
and wheat or grain (Vol.17, p.253). Hence, the areas and regions around Makkah 
are cultivable and they have always provided it with fruit, vegetables, and grains in 
addition to imports from near or far areas. 


To conclude, the despoils of Mkty had crops out of its cultivable land, it had 
Mry, the well-known produce of Makkah, and corn or grain. By investigating the 
Makkan plateau, this section has proved that sacred Makkah has the same plants, 
i.e., Mry and corn. Some of the valleys around Makkah have produced such plants, 
grains and vegetables. Moreover, forests in Taif flourish with large trees, and trees 
were around the Haram zone as well. Additionally, growing fruit trees was known 
in the region since ancient times. Therefore, the agricultural products of Makkah 
serve as another proof that this holy city is Mkty. 


3.8. She Nemes of Captive Ff, TINCESSES 


Redford (2003) drew attention to an extremely significant aspect in the 
record of the battle of Mkty, namely, the captive princesses of Thutmose. He 
revealed that “the notice regarding the captivity of the wives of the king of Kadesh 
and the wives of other Syrian leaders invites an attempt at identification”. The 
records of other campaigns don’t mention that a large number of notable women 
were “targeted for capture and deportation”, which make the allusion related to the 
First Campaign possible. He pondered whether the buried princesses uncovered by 
Winlock, who had West-Semitic names, were included among those captives. The 
examined names are singular, having a mem initially which doesn’t appear 
coincidental. To him, the mem doesn’t seem part of the radical, “a preformative 
mem, possibly a participial formation”. Of the names of the captive princesses are: 


1-Mnh(t), for which origin NWH ‘lament’, manhaa ‘wise’ were suggested. 


2. Mr(w)-ta: for which MRR, “to be bitter, strong,” or MRH, “to be unruly”, with 
“the emphatic -ta [which] can render a feminine Inflection” were suggested in 
addition to maruda, “homeless,” from RWD, “to wander” 


3. Menawa: from MNH, “to take note of, love, count,” thus “thing desired”, NW3, 
“to hinder, frustrate, fall down” (Redford, 2003, pp.125, 126). 
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However, the author proposes Arabic names. For the first Mnh(t), the root 
mnH, which means ‘offered, donated or presented’, is plausible. The name could 
be /manaHa(t)/ 4% ‘she offered’, or /minHa(t)/ ‘gift- grant’ 444. The second name 
is clearly the name Marwa(ta), still a very common Arabic name, after the famous 
Marwah mountain in Makkah. The termination /ta/ is the one used for the feminine 
in Arabic. If it is Murrata, there is also a common male name in Arabia, which is 
Murr, so the female name is also possible. Finally, the third name Menawa, could 
be either from Mena .=* /mina/, the sacred location in Makkah, a female 
designation; or a female name <= /muna/ which is still in use up till now. Moreover, 
it could be from Manat, the Arabian goddess. Therefore, all of these names fit into 
the Arabic naming system, and it appears that they are Arabic names. 


BD: Conclusive Remarks 


The battle of Mkty/ Mykty occurred actually around the targeted sacred 
Makkah or Mkty, another pronunciation for Makkah that is an alter or temple, a 
holy land in a sacred mountainous desertous region with gorges, pebbles, steep 
slopes, and valleys with water streams. It was never attacked by foreign armies, as 
was stated in Mkty texts and also in Arabic Hadiths and chronicles. Hence, we can 
safely say that it is the battle of Makka(ta/h). However, we have one of two options. 
The first is that Thutmose and his army proceeded from Egypt, the second from the 
Levant or Gaza to Makkah. Thutmose was at Makkah, about 24 days after he left 
Egypt, according to Breasted and some Egyptologists. This is a suitable timing to 
reach such a destination; since this distance was taken by pilgrimage caravans in 
this duration. We should also mark that Birch calculated the arrival in the same 
span; however, he made the besiege from 19" of Pashons till 22" of Mesori, or 
four months. Nevertheless, if we even add Gaza, Makkah would still be a potential 
candidate with varying speeds. 


The specifics of the battle were found to parallel the situation of Makkah. 
The rough route, characteristic of Thutmose’s battle, matches Al-Gha’ir route 
between Madinah and Makkah. The Carmel Mountain can never be the same 
mountain depicted in Anstasia I; rather it is most probably Al-Gha’ir, as it suits the 
account of its geological description, its height, and the fame of its adverse 
conditions. The fact that riders get off the animals and walk with difficulty 
corresponds with the relevant descriptions. Likewise, the representation of the load 
of the chariot which has to be lifted resembles the one in the Arabic accounts, where 
camels have to be unloaded to be able to traverse the ravine. 


Moreover, one animal or horse could walk in this path at a time in both 
accounts. Additionally, this road could be taken in five days or exceptionally in two 
days; hence, it also suits the three-day span of Thutmose’s march. In addition, the 
town of Joppa mentioned in Anastasia has its corresponding towns, primarily Juba. 
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Accordingly, the quote of Anastasia I is an ideal equivalent of the Arabic 
portrayals. Furthermore, the calculation of distances approximates the proposed 
scenes of the battle. Besides, Makata, Makati, or Makatu, are different articulations 
of Makkah, consistent with Arabic declensions, and Makkah in pausal form; just 
like Gevta and Gevti/Djefti. Moreover, Makkah had walls and they were depicted 
since ancient times. 


Furthermore, sacred Makkah has the valleys of ‘Aarana, ‘Anaaq, and Qina, 
which were portrayed as valleys with water streams, to the north and south of 
Makata. The examination of Makkah province products has also proven that it had 
Mry and corn or grains. Makkah is surrounded by fourteen valleys that produce 
such grains and vegetables. There are also forests in Taif that flourish with large 
trees that have sweet smell, at a distance of less than a day, according to ancient 
calculations. Moreover, fruit trees were known in the Makkan region since early 
times. Hence, the flora and farming produce of Makkah further corroborate that 
this sacred town is the mysterious Mkty. Finally, the names of some captive 
princesses show to be Arabic. Thus, the linguistic and geological descriptions quite 
befit this area, and these sites are very strong candidates for the battle; rather than 
the alleged Megiddo. 
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Conclusive Remarks 
on Volume JI 


In the first part of the second volume, the author has given a concise idea 
about Arabs and their history. This part highlighted that Arabs were first mentioned 
in the 3 millennium BCE; unlike the widespread misconception. It has also 
presented some substantial issues that relate to the antiquity of Arabic language. 
Moreover, it has demonstrated that the early deities were circulated in the ancient 
world, under different appellations. Besides, the author has advocated that Nergal/ 
Meslem/ Erra is prophet Ibrahim/Abraham (PBU), based on comparison of the two 
accounts. 


In the second part of the volume, the author associated some mysterious 
locations with sacred Makkah. The part has tackled a number of issues, and has 
proved that Makkah was depicted in history by different designations. Such 
locations are Nysa, Bakkah/Mugah, Punt; Mag(k)an, and Mkty, among others. The 
chapter on Nysa/Nysus has revealed that one of the ancient Arabic names of 
Makkah is An-Nasa and An-Nassaasah, a cognate of the foreign name. Moreover, 
the chapter has cited the testimony of several ancient writers that confirmed that 
Nysa is in Arabia. Additionally, Nysa was ascertained to be conjoined to Osiris, or 
rather Dionysus [Dio+nysus], same as Bacchus. 


Baca/Bakkah was inspected as an ancient name of sacred Makkah. The 
chapter has also verified that Makkah is Bakkah, Bakhkh, Baqet, and Macet in all 
of these different forms. These toponyms were used variedly with the /k/, /kh/, or 
/q/, and with different vowels like /a/, /u/, /e/. However, they all indicate the holy 
city of Makkah. Of the results as well is that the Baca fruit, which is native to 
Makkah and Hijaz, is linked to Bacchus, and the Bakkah symbol of vine signifies 
this plant. Moreover, the symbol of the ladder, which is evocative of Osiris, or 
Hemaka, is an additional evidence of its connection to Makkah, as embodied on 
the Sabaean coins, to venerate the God of Muqah/ Makkah, Allaah. 


Concerning Punt, the author has displayed different proofs from ancient 
Egyptian records that verify that Makkah or “God’s Land” is part of the land of 
Punt. Early Egyptian accounts situated Punt to the east and southeast of Egypt. 
Thus, the allusion to Arabia was made numerous times, but under the name of Punt, 
which encompassed a number of towns, as demonstrated in some texts. Punt 
comprised Arabia and the south of Egypt, which might have covered the whole of 
the southern area, but most conspicuously parts of Sudan; Eritria, Ethiopia, and 
Somalia. This is attested in Egyptian texts, which allude to the two ports of Punt 
on both Red Sea littorals. In addition, such records refer to the Land/s of God/s, in 
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the plural, the dual, and the singular, particularly two God’s Land, northern and 
southern, namely, Palestine and Makkah. 


Another proof relates to the merchandize procured from Punt, which was the 
‘nty; raisins, Balsam or Balm, also known as Balsam of Makkah; thus, the balsam, 
which was fervently pursued, was called and is still called by its own name. 
Furthermore, the same goods that were vended in Makkah such as spices; incense, 
scents and frankincense, in addition to metals are still sold there up till now. Greek 
and Roman writers also testified to the wealth of Arabia Felix in incense, 
frankincense, gold, copper, and other metals. Similarly, archaeological finds in the 
region proved an extensive motion in the southwestern coast of Arabia anciently. 


The archaeological proofs in the Makkan area that authenticate such a 
mobility of trade anciently include remains of ancient villages, stops along the trade 
routes on the way to Makkah, and inscriptions that all corroborate this ancient trade 
in this locale. This is along with what was revealed from ancient trade roads that 
lead to Makkah that turned eventually to pilgrim routes. Hence, Makkah was part 
of the land of Punt, as it was called particularly by the ancient Egyptians. 
Nevertheless, more archaeological finds are still needed to disambiguate the vague 
phases of this commercial center. 


The researcher has further examined the location of Magan, and proved it to 
be in the western part of Arabia, as substantiated by textual evidence cited in this 
chapter. It has also shown that Magan is one of the names of the ancient kingdom 
of Makkah. The mystery of the location of Makan was solved by what the writers 
cited in this work had supplied. They divulged that Magan extended till Oman, 
while the current proposal is that it was also comprehensive of it, or at least, Oman 
was one of its outlets, as authenticated by ancient trade routes. Therefore, Magan 
encompassed both Makkah, Oman, UAE, as well as a number of states, thirty-two 
of them, as portrayed in inscriptions which depicted a Magan union of thirty-two 
cities. This entails a coalition, with Makan at its center, being the capital, as avowed 
by Durant, which authenticates the researcher’s proposition of an extended 
location. It also concurs with Makan’s representation as “Maka and Ard Al-Hind”, 
entailing Makkah as the center of towns or as the mother of cities. The researcher 
also advocated that Makan is the same as Punt, with similar types of commodities. 
However, such a designation was used by the Assyrians; whereas Punt was utilized 
by the Egyptians. 


Regarding the final chapter on the battle of Mkty, the author proposed that it 
was in the vicinity of sacred Makkah. Mkty is another pronunciation for Makkah, 
which is an alter or temple, a holy land in sacred mountainous desert area with 
gorges, pebbles, steep slopes, and valleys with water streams. It was never targeted 
by foreign militaries, as was indicated in Mkty texts, as well as in Arabic Hadiths 
and chronicles. Moreover, holy Makkah has the valleys of ‘Aarana, ‘Anaaq, and 
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Qina, which were represented as valleys with water streams, to the north and south 
of Mkty. In addition, Makata, Makati, or Makatu, which are all designations of 
Mkty, are varied pronunciations of Makkah, in keeping with Arabic declensions, 
and Makkah, in pausal form, which is the case for Gevta and Gevti/Djefti. 


Consequently, the linguistic and geological descriptions reasonably match 
this area, and these sites are credible spots for the battle, instead of the contended 
Megiddo, which lacks the geological suitability or matchability of the Egyptian 
records. Besides, the calculation of distances approximates the suggested scenes of 
the battle. Furthermore, the examination of Makkah province products has proved 
that it had Mry and corn or grains. Makkah is surrounded by fourteen valleys that 
produce such grains and vegetables. Furthermore, there are forests in Taif that 
flourish with large sweet odorous trees, at a distance of a day, according to ancient 
calculations. Moreover, fruit trees were known in the Makkan region since early 
times. Thus, the flora and farming produce of Makkah further corroborate that this 
sacred town is the mysterious Mkty. 


Accordingly, it is to be inferred that Makkah is an ancient city with a wide- 
ranging history. Such a history was not linked with it; since it was designated by 
various appellations. When such names are revealed, the flourishing history is 
unraveled. However, there is still a great deal to be discovered about this vague 
past, and archaeological surveys and textual records can illuminate the hidden 
facets of this history. 
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Nete nod 


1.She F:xedus and the fy hareah of ay | 
I. Ramses GIF and. Merenpetak 


The predominant view states that the Pharoah of persecution is Ramsses I, 
in addition to his son Merenpetah, the pharoah of Exodus, and that there are a 
number of indications to this effect. According to Zeidan (1900), the date of the 
Exodus is quite contentious, some believe it to be in the 17" century BCE; others 
in the 15", 14", or the 13" century BCE. What verifies Merenpetah to be the 
Pharoah of Exodus is that, after his death, Egypt was without a king for a while, 
and it fell into disorder. Moreover, the name of the Hebrews “‘ibraaniyyiin’ 
” 1s cited in the inscriptions of Ramsses II. The inscriptions also referenced a head 
of soldiers named “Aminman” (pp.425-429). Likewise, Selim Hasan (2000) cited 
the allusion to “3600 ‘abru’” captives in the inscriptions of Amenhotep II. They 
were mentioned later as “khabiiru” in Amarna letters or “‘ibraaniyyuun*?’” 
(VolL.IV, p.666, footnote 1). 


Cee 


Regarding the name ‘Haman’, it was mentioned in Surat Al-QaSaS 28, verse 
38, where we learn: “(38) And Pharaoh said, "... Then ignite for me, O Haman, 
[a fire] upon the clay and make for me a tower that I may look at the God of Moses. 
And indeed, I do think he is among the liars" (KSU). Bucaille (2008) underscored 
that ‘Haman’, cited in the Qur’an, can’t be the same as ‘Aman’. He checked the 
dictionary of Ranke for the name ‘Haman’, and he found him as “Chief of workers 
in stone-querries”, which appears to parallel the Qur’anic view. He also discovered 
his name on a stela, which was written in a way that shows his eminent position to 
a Pharoah in the New Kingdom. Hence, he inferred that the Pharoah of Exodus was 
possibly Merenpetah whose “Israel stela” probably signifies that his predecessor 
slaughtered the new borns of Israelites, “a genocide which Moses escaped” (p.192- 
193, 194). We have the name from Ranke (1935) as _ follows 


16 Aman —. ater 
m Dr& Sethe, Urk, 4, 10M7, 4 (Beiname einen form) (p.256), and in Sethe’ Urk, a no. 1007 
= 5S ter pgrmonnd Toman” : 


On the other side, could this ‘Haman’, mentioned in the above Sura, be the 
very same ‘Aminman’? As shown by Al-Zu‘bty (2008), the alternation between /h/ 
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and /?/ is proven in the Arabic context; e.g., ‘Hagar’ and “‘Aagar’, an Egyptian 
name, Prophet Ibrahim’s wife. This change is also present in Semitic languages 
such as: ™*® %?? and /?ifk/ (PP.17, 19). Furthermore, many ancient Arabic 
inscriptions have the form /hlh/ for /allaah/, and they were discussed in the chapter 
on Al-Mugah. Therefore, in Aminman>Hamaan, we have a change from /a/ or /?/ 
to /h/, or vice versa, and elision of a few sounds, which are quite feasible phonetic 
processes. Hence, the Qur’anic name ‘Haman’ was attested in Egyptian 
inscriptions both in its same form or in different spelling. 


In the holy Qur’an, we find also indications that the people of this period had 
a keen interest in magic, and that Pharoah told Moses that he is the head of 
magicians: Taha, 20, verse 71, and Al-Shu‘araa’, 26, verse 49: “(71) [Pharaoh] 
said [to the magicians], "You believed him before I gave you permission. Indeed, 
he is your leader who has taught you magic”; (49) [Pharaoh] said, "You believed 
Moses before I gave you permission. Indeed, he is your leader who has taught you 
magic, but you are going to know. I will surely cut off your hands and your feet on 
opposite sides, and I will surely crucify you all", Al-Shu‘araa’, 26, 49 (KSU trans.). 
The verses may suggest that Moses had a close relationship with the magicians to 
the extent that the pharoah would accuse him of being their leader. 


In the period of Ramses II, they had great knowledge of magic, and even 
one of the king’s sons was well versed in magic, his name was khaemweset (Hasan, 
2000, Vol. VI, p.443). Hence, some researchers believe Khaemweset to be Moses. 
Hasan (2000) affirmed that after the death of Merenpetah, there was chaos, a period 
that is still ambiguous, full of unrest and conflicts on governing Egypt. Scholars 
even counted about four rulers after Merenpetah (Vol. VII, pp.204-206). According 
to Mosenkis (n.d.), two names may be related to Moses, 1.e., Khaemweset and 
Amenmesse-Msy, or Msy. The latter ruled following or concurrently with Seti I, 
his brother. Some scholars proposed that he was a rival of Seti II and governed 
Nubia, a parallel incident to the Bible, where he married an Ethiopian, as in 
Numbers, 12:1°°. As for the name ‘Amen’, it is similar to Moses’s God, [‘The 
Omnipotent’ ]. 


Regarding Khaemweset, he was known by his relation to magic (Mosenkis, 
pp. 1-2). Khaemweset, the son of Isetnefret, was also famous for being “the first 
Egyptologist’, and he died when he was 56. After a thousand years, he was still 
venerated and memorized in “the Prince Setna stories’’, fictional stories that “draw 
closely on Khaemweset's personality. He was known to be inquisitive and 
resourceful and had no fear of entering other people's tombs” (Mark, 2017). 
However, all these are merely propositions that have to be verified by further 
research and finds. 





850 “And Miriam and Aaron spake against Moses because of the Ethiopian woman whom he had married: for he 
had married an Ethiopian woman” (KJB). 
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In the holy Qur’an, Al-Shu‘araa’, 26, verse 18, Pharoah addressed Moses 
telling him: (18) [Pharaoh] said, "Did we not raise you among us as a child, and 
you remained among us for years of your life? (KSU trans.). Some researchers 
contended that the verse indicates that the speaker was raised with Moses; hence, 
he is Merenpetah. However, Ramses II isn’t necessarily the Pharoah of Moses, for 
even if there was chaos after the death of Merenpetah, the same Dynasty still ruled, 
and this contradicts what was stated in the Qur’an that Egypt was ruled by others 
or by the Children of Israel after the Pharoah. In verse 28, Al-Dukhkhaan, 44: “(28) 
Thus. And We caused to inherit it another people”. In the Explanation of AT- 
Tabariy, he mentioned that other people inherited the land, possibly the Children 
of Israel. A similar verse overtly states that the Children of Israel inherited the land 
of Pharoah: Al-Shu‘araa 26, verse “(59) Thus. And We caused to inherit it the 
Children of Israel” (KSU trans.). This entails that they ruled this land for a period. 
Conversely, after the death of Merenpetah, his brothers ruled. 


Furthermore, the Qur’an affirms that the buildings of the Pharoah were 
utterly demolished, and this isn’t the case for Ramses II or Merenpetah, where we 
still see many mounuments reminiscent of their age, specifically, those of Ramses. 
In Surat Al-A‘raaf, 7, verse 137: “(137) And We caused the people who had been 
oppressed to inherit the eastern regions of the land and the western ones, which 
We had blessed. And the good word of your Lord was fulfilled for the Children of 
Israel because of what they had patiently endured. And We destroyed [all]**! that 
Pharaoh and his people were producing and what they had been building” 
(KSU). According to Al-Tabariy’s Explanation, the Children of Israel also 
conquered the Amalekites and took their land. Hence, another candidate should be 
considered; yet, before examining this candidate, the Papyrus of Ipuwer is 
presented; as it agrees with many of the aspects depicted in the Qur’an and the 
Bible. 


Il. Spuwer f, yprus: 


Habermehl (2018) illustrated that the Ipuwer Papyrus is a record about a 
dialogue between a person named Ipuwer and another one titled “The Lord of All’. 
‘Ipuwer’ is a designation found in the Old, Middle and New kingdoms, signifying 
“Tpu the venerable”; and the other person could be the Pharoah. The papyrus 
parallels the Biblical account of the curses that befell the Pharoah and Egypt; 
because of the persecution of the Sons of Israel. Both mention thirst and blood in 
the Nile; lack of grains and misery all over Egypt, in addition to the fact that the 
king “was otherthrown by the rabble”, and “things are done that never were before/ 
The king has been robbed by beggars”. Moreover, it refers to strangers everywhere, 
and “an invasion of Asians”. However, Enmarch (2011) specified that the Ipuwer 


851 [] in the translated text 
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is inconsistent with the Bible; since it depicts of a conquest of Asians, instead of “a 
large-scale emigration’. 


Habermehl further highlighted that the full downfall of the Egyptian 
kingdom occurred twice, one of which at the termination of Old Kingdom, 6" 
Dynasty, under Pepi II, (2278-2184 BC) in Upper Egypt; the other after the 
termination of the Middle Kingdom 12" Dynasty, under Amenemhat IV, in Lower 
Egypt (1786-1777 BC) (pp.1-5). Similarly, Gairdner (1969), who translated the 
text of Ipuwer, attempted to fix the date of the composition of the papyrus. He 
divulged that two eras have similar cases to the incidents in Ipuwer, of “civil war” 
and Asiatic invasion, i.e., “the dark age” between the 6" and the 11" dynsty, and 
the Hyksos era. He referred to the style of the document which is similar to that of 
the middle Kingdom. He also underscored that “it is difficult not to feel that ... 
[deductions] point towards a pre-Hyksos period”. He further affirmed that it is 
naturally likely that the papyrus may have been written when the Hyksos were yet 
there. However, “on the whole the language of the papyrus... makes us wish to 
push back the date of the composition as far as possible” (p.18). Thus, he 
couldn’t be decisive about its date of writing. 


Following are some excerpts of Ipuwer (pp.19-95), some parts of which are 
to be compared with their Qur’anic counterpart 


A man looks upon his son as his enemy 


This may hint at the Pharoah who took Moses as a son; then he betrayed him. 
The tribes of the desert (?) have become Egyptians (?) everywhere. 
Possibly, a reference to the the tribes of Israel. 


Plague is throughout the land. Blood is everywhere Death is not 
lacking(?) 


Blood is mentioned in both the biblical and Qur’anic texts. In the Qur’an, Al- 
A‘raaf, 7, verses 133, 130, there is mention of the curses which befell the people 
of Egypt: “(133) So We sent upon them the flood and locusts and lice and frogs 
and blood as distinct signs, but they were arrogant and were a criminal people”, 
and also “(130) And We certainly seized the people of Pharaoh with years of 
famine and a deficiency in fruits that perhaps they would be reminded.” (KSU 
trans.). 


Many dead men are buried in the river 


The robber is a possessor of riches 
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The river is blood and (yet) men drink of it 

The towns are destroyed. Upper Egypt has become dry [waste?] 
The child of his lady has become the son of his maidservant. 

A foreign tribe from abroad has come to Egypt. 

There are no Egyptians everywhere 


Gold and Lapis Lazalui, silver and malachite, canealian and bronze, 
stone of Yebhet... are fastened on the necks of female slaves 


In surat Taha, 20, verse 87: (87) They [Sons of Israel] said, "We did not break our 
promise to you by our will, but we were made to carry burdens from the 
ornaments of the people [of Pharaoh], so we threw them [into the fire], and thus 
did the Samiri throw." (KSU trans.). In Al-Tabariy’s explanation, these are the 
loads of jewelries taken from the Egyptians. Therefore, the ornaments or 
jeweleries they took from the Egyptian may be a reference to what is stated in the 
Ipuwer text. 


The builders [of pyramides (?) have become] field labourers 


Behold, he who was buried as a hawk is ...... what the pyramid 
concealed is become empty. 


This is an interseting text, where it refers to the pillaging of a pyramid, and it could 
be the case for Pepi II, whose body and sarcaphagus disappeared. We may assume, 
they were taken by the mob. 

Lacking are grain (?), charcoal, ...... 


It is groaning that is throughout the land, mingled with lamentations 


Those who were Egyptians (?) have become foreigners(?) 
Hair has fallen out for everyone 


Trees are destroyed...there is no food 
No fruit (?) nor herbs are found 


Grain has perished on every side. (People) are stripped of clothes, 
spices (?) and oil 
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Poor men come and go in the Great Houses 


Behold, the fire has mounted up on high. Its burning goes forth 
against the enemies of the land 


The king has been taken away (?) by poor men 


Behold, few lawless men, have ventured to despoil the land of the 
kingship. 


The secrets of the kings of Upper and Lower Egypt are divulged. 
The brave man, the coward takes away his property. 

IEA ssarn are driven out from the houses of kings. 

He who never slept upon walls (?) is (now) the possessor of a bed. 


The troops which we recruited for ourselves are become a people 
of the Bow, and have come to destroy (?). what has happened (7?) .... 
through it (??) 1s (?) to cause the Asiatics to know the condition of the 
land. 


Gairdner (1969) referred to Sethe who presumed that the last quote suggests 
a revolt of Asiatics who were deployed by the Egyptians as “mercenaries”. They 
pillaged the land and became “masters of Egypt”. However, Gairdner suspected 
this meaning; because of the unintelligiblity of the words of the text (p.91). Given 
this papyrus, it is clear that the Exodus must have been earlier than the era of 
Ramses II, and Merenpetah: either in the era of Pepi II or Amenemhat IV. Hence, 
these periods should be considered. However, the author believes Pepi II to be the 
Pharoah of Moses, due to many similarities that would be depicted in the coming 
section. Contrariwise, as stated by Hasan (2000), Amenemhat IV left many 
monuments all over the country, and even outside Egypt (Vol. III, pp.341, 345), 
which contradicts with the Qura’nic verse cited above. Therefore, the coming 
section examines the era of Pepi Il, which shows many aspects of similarities with 
the Ipuwer incidents. 


III. Pepi IF, Jpuwer, and: Religious exts 


Hasan (2000) revealed that Pepi II ruled for 94 years; since he was 6 years 
old; the Alexandrian historian Aristotanes**’ claimed that he ruled for 100 years, 


852 Possibly, this is his name; since this book is written in Arabic 
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save one hour, and magic was quite widespread in this era. The pharoah 
disappeared suddenly, and the land fell into chaos for a long time, about 2 centuries 
or even more. The Dynasty was becoming weak, due to internal conflicts and raids 
of Beduines. The most important manuscript that came to us from this age is the 
Admonition of Nabi [the same manuscript], which was possibly written in the 9" 
or 10" Dynasties. It recounts the revolt of people against their ruler, due to 
calamities that befell them. The mercenaries disobeyed their seniors, and it is 
probable that the Asiatics posed a threat to their borders. 


Hasan (2000) advocated these incidents to have occurred in the epoch of Pepi 
II; because at the end of the 6" Dynasty (2500 BCE), Egypt fell into decay 
suddenly, which perfectly suits the historical facts, as the king who disappeared 
must have been this king. According to Manetho, the 7" dynasty had 70 pharoah 
in seventy days (Vol.I, pp.384,395,397, 398, 399,400, 401), signifying the disorder 
that ensued the fall of the 6" Dynasty. Moreover, Hasan (2000) underscored that, 
at the end of the 6" dynasty, the last weaponry of the king in upper Egypt fell, due 
to the disintegration of his mercenary army, and the rise of separate states. 
However, it seems that he was still dominant in the states of delta. Yet, generally, 
the conditions all over the country worsened. The Asiatics took the chance and 
occupied the country, causing severe damage to the delta and they settled in the 
land, as attested in inscriptions (Vol.II, p.488). Hence, it is quite possible that the 
Pharoah Pepi was the Pharoah of Moses. Likewise, Fakhri (1960) stated that a great 
number of the eastern border Beduines progressed into the country, pillaging, 
robbing, and terriorizing people (p.162). 


Concerning his monuments, the mortuary temple of Pepi II is “heavily 
damaged” (The Pyramid Complex of Pepi II). According to the editors of 
Britannica, Pepi’s pyramid complex at Saqqara is one of the the biggest pyramids 
of the 5" (c. 2465—c. 2325 BCE) and 6" dynasties. However, it was destructed, due 
to its “structural weakness, aggravated by an earthquake, later required that a girdle 
wall be built around the pyramid” (Britannica: Pepi II). Pepi II pyramid looks like 
a royal palace that has the same designation; it is utterly destructed, and also its 
attached houses. Furthermore, the thieves have sabotaged and ruined his 
sarcophagus (Pepi II). 


Additionally, there are merely two statues of Pepi I; although he reigned for 
this long period. Moreover, these two depict him when young; and there are no 
other statues of him, although his portraits as an adult are recorded “as relief 
carvings on his funerary complex”. As stated by Manetho and the Turin King List, 
he was followed by his son Merenre II, who ruled for about a year. It appears he 
was ensued by Nitocris, probably Merenre II's sister and wife, who remained for a 
short period, and she obviously took revenge on the murderers of her brother, then 
committed suicide. However, this is doubted by many scholars due to the scarcity 
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of references (Pepi II Neferkare). Fakhri (1960) mentioned that this queen rulerd 
for two years (p.149). 


As we can see, the circumstances of this era suit the depiction in the Qur’an 
and Bible. The Qur’an, particularly, states that they were followed by other people, 
or the Israelites, who invaded their land, as it seems. Therefore, this doesn’t apply 
for Ramses II and his son, as their offspring succeeded them. Hasan (2000) noted 
that the dynasty persisted till Ramses XI (Vol. VII, p.619). Moreover, the Qur’anic 
depiction of the destruction of his mouments matches the case for Pepi II. Other 
signs include blood, famine, and deaths; however, some other signs are not present 
in Ipuwer papyrus like the frogs; lice, and locusts. 


Note no.2. 
Sm etep and Joseph 


If Pepi is the pharoah of Moses, then Zoser may have been the king of 
Joseph, and it is possible that Joseph was Imhotep. Hasan (2000) demonstrated that 
Imhotep was an architect who designed the stepped pyramid, he was also a 
physician, god of medicine, whose fame persisted till the Greek time, when he was 
deified (Vol.I, pp. 278, 279). Mahran (2009) underlined that we have some 
arechaeological representations that may refer to the famine that occurred at the 
time of Joseph. First, the famine stela that was inscribed 25 centuries after Zoser 
by, most likely, Ptolemy V, (3 — 2" century BCE). 


Second, in the middle kingdom, there was a scene representing 7 cows, an 
ox and a plough, a widespred representation. It is attested in cemeteries, temples 
and portraits, the oldest of which is from the middle kingdom, found in Abydos, 
and it is plate no. 20520 C in the Egyptian Museum. The Egyptians even used the 
image of a cow to represent a year in the Ptolemic age (Mahran, 2009, pp.5,6). 
However, regarding the seven cows’ representations, the archaeologist Nervana 
(2020) indicated that the seven cows refer to 7 Hathur, but they may have another 
signification (min 3:37-3:55). 


Davidovits (1996) investigated «The Famine Stele», which was inscribed 
under the Ptolemes (200 BCE). However, “certain reliable clues have led 
Egyptologists to believe that, in an amplified form it had already become an 
authentic document by the beginning of the Old Kingdom (2,750 BC)”. The stela 
has Zoser’s dream and Imhotep’s remedies. The stela also mentions how king Zoser 
constructed the first pyramid (2750 BCE) from “man-made stone (ARI-KAT) 
(concrete)’. It was Imhotep, who devised building with this stone (pp.4, 5). Beside 
the room of the king in the stepped Pyramid are other rooms and passages 
interconnected by a tunnel, whose area is 32 square feet, to be reached by a stair. 
Badra, professor of archaeology at Cairo University, underlined that around zoser’s 
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pyramid, there were his mortuary temple; other cemeteries for the elites of the royal 
family, scholars, and Priests, in addition to warehouses on an area of 10 feddans 
(Al-Dusuuqiy, 2020). 


Likewise, Rihaan, the archaeological expert, head of research, studies and 
publications in Siani and Lower Egypt, stated that Imhotep, upon building the 
pyramid, had other buildings erected like a city for the workers; market, a bakery, 
and storehouses for grains (Al-Najjar, 2018). Nirvana (2019) further stated that 
beside Djoser Pyramid in Saqqara are 11 holes or connected cavities that were 
likely used for preserving grains, and there were other similar types all over Egypt 
and were called Yusuf’s storages, in Idfu, Aswan and Al-Sharqiyyah; but the oldest 
ones are those in Saqqarah. 


She added that the king called Imhotep the highest of the visionaries or 
clairvoyance, or the one who rightly explains dreams. There is also a place in 
Aswan, called the bed of Pharoah, where the Greeks and Romans used to cure 
people through dreams. Nevertheless, Imhotep’s coffin or cemetery couldn’t be 
found, which brings to mind that the Israelites took his corpse when leaving Egypt. 
The strangest thing of all is that the king had Imhotep’s name inscribed on his 
statue, an unusual thing to do, which reveals his eminent position (Nirvana, 2019, 
min 8:9-8:50, 9:50-9:52, 10:15-10:25, 10: 42-10:53, 11:23-11:26, 12:39- 12:42). 
In a documentary, Professor Hawwaas, the renowned archaeologist, agreed stating 
that the king had Imhotep’s names and titles inscribed on the base of his statue, 
something that occurred for the first time in Egyptian history (Mezo, 2006, min 
5:5-5:9). 


In the light of the above facts, and what was stated in the sections on king 
Mesilim who was proposed to be between 2600- 3000 BCE, we support the later 
date of 3000 BCE to fit the above suggestions. However, the premises presented 
are yet nonfinal till they are supported by more archaeological and textual proofs. 
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